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UNIVERSAL  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 
IN  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC  -  REGIONAL  OVERVIEW 


Children  without  schools  —  magnitude 

Universal  primary  education  was  first  adopted  as  a  goal  for  the 
countries  of  the  Asia  region  in  the  ^Karachi  Plan'  (1960),  which 
proposed  *that  every  country  of  this  region  should  provide  a  system 
of  universal,  compulsory  and  free  primary-  education  of  seven  years 
or  more  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  20  years  (1960-1980)  •  . 
This  target  has  not  been  attained,  due  in  part  to  a  more  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  population  than  foreseen  in  1960.  However,  some  of  the 
shortfall  is  attributable  to  a  slackening  of  the  expansion  of  primary 
education  in  the  early  1970s,  which  followed  changes  in  the  educa- 
tion and  development  policies  of  some  countries. 

Primary  education  in  about  15  countries  of  the  region  covers  six 
years,  with  the  age  of  admission  generally  at  6.  In  others,  primary 
education  covers  five  years.  In  three  countries,  the  primary  cycle  is 
three  or  four  years,  but  essentially  a  segment  of  a  longer  span  which 
covers  cigjht  years  of  first-level  education.  In  countries  which  have 
attained  a  high  enrolment  ratio,  the  trend  is  for  the  primary  span  to 
be  lengthened  to  include  the  lower  secondary  years.  In  the  indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  region,  (Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan, 
USSR)  the  period  of  compulsory  schooling  covers  the  first  IX  or  X 
grades,  with  a  very  high  percentage  of  pupils  staying  on  in  school 
until  16-17  years  of  age. 

Universalization  of  primary  education  (UPE)  has  now  been 
accepted  by  many  governments  in  the  region  as  a  priority  objective, 
and  target  dates  have  been  fixed  for  achieving  it.  The  effect  of  this 
renewed  commitment  on  the  provision  of  primary  education  for  all 
children  is  beginning  to  show.  However,  in  the  years  ahead,  it  v^U 
call  for  sustained  and  consistent  effort.  To  assess  the  magnitude  of 
the  effort,  it  may  be  convenient  to  look  at  the  existing  situation  in 
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terms  of  the  gross  enrolment  ratios  which  different  countries  have 
reached  (see  Table  2)^  on  the  following  page. 

Table  1.  Enrolment  by  level  of  education  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

1970-1982 

Region  and  „     ,        ~    ]  ~[  Average  annual  growth^ 

level  of  Enrolment  (in  thousands)  jgyQ.  ^^975.  jggQ^ 

education  1970       1975        1980        1982        1975    1980  1982 

Total  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (31  countries) 

Total  all  Icfvels    372,866   471,432    518,068  521,980 

First  level         266,037    328,311    347,954  353,900 

Second  level        95,329    128,122    151,295  147,543 

Third  level  1 1,500     14,999     1 8,8 19  20,537 

Developed  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (4  countries) 


4.9 

1.9 

0.4 

4.3 

1.2 

0.9 

6.1 

3.4 

-1.3 

5.5 

4.6 

4.5 

Total  all  levels 

74,753 

74,508 

74,818 

75,199 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

First  level 

37,448 

33,642 

35,526 

36,336 

-2.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Second  level 

30,683 

33,417 

31,244 

30,799 

1.7 

-1.3 

-0.7 

Third  level 

6,622 

7,449 

8,049 

8,064 

2.4 

1.6 

0.1 

Developing  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (excl  China)  (26  countries) 

Total  all  levels    166.302    200,115    239,042    258,859      3.8  3.6  4.1 

First  level         123,309    143,729    166,158    177,845      3.1  2.9  3.5 

Second  level        38,163     49,337     63,274     69,716      5.3  5.1  5.0 

Third  level  4,830       7,049       9,610     11,298      7.9  6.4  8.4 

Source:  Unesco  Office  of  Statistics 


In  this  regard  four  patterns  arc  discernible.  The  four  mdustrial- 
ized  countries  (Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan  and  USSR),  which 
account  for  13.7  per  cent  of  the  total  regional  population,  have 
aheady  fully  achieved  universal  schooling  of  ten  years*  duration.  Of 
the  developing  countries,  13  (Group  A)  have  a  gross  enrolment  ratio 
for  both  sexes  of  100  per  cent  or  more,  which  does  not  necessarily 

1.  A  gross  enrolment  ratio  for  a  given  level  of  education  is  derived  by  dividing 
the  total  enrolment  for  this  level  of  education,  regardless  of  age,  by  popu- 
lation of  the  age-group  which  according  to  national  regulations  should  be 
enrcjlled  at  this  level.  In  the  developing  countries  such  enrolment  includes 
children  who  may  be  under  age  or  over  age  with  reference  to  the  level  of 
education. 
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Table  2.    Selected  indicators  of  the  expansion  of  primary  education 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  1970-1982  (29  countries)^ 


Gross  enrolment  ratios 
(in%) 

Disparity 
between 
sexes 

(in%) 

Enrolment: 
Average  annual 
growth  rate 
(in%) 

1970  1982 

MF     MF     M  F 

1970  1982 
MF  MF 

1970-  1975-  1980- 
1975   1980  1982 

Developed  countries 


Australia 

115 

109 

110 

109 

0 

1 

-1.1 

l.G 

-0.8 

Japan 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

1.5 

2.7 

0.3 

New  Zealand 

102 

103 

101 

2 

2 

-0.5 

-0.5 

-1.2 

USSR 

104 

107 

-3.7 

0.3 

1.8 

'oup  A  (100%  and  more) 

China 

102 

116 

127 

104 

23 

7.5 

-0.6 

-0.9 

Democratic  People's 

Rep.  of  Korea 

113 

115 

112 

3 

Fiji 

106 

109 

110 

109 

4 

1 

1.6 

-1.2 

0.6 

Indonesia 

77 

116 

122 

109 

12 

13 

3.6 

7.5 

2.8 

Lao  People's 

Democratic  Rep. 

64 

100 

107 

93 

31 

14 

5.3 

8.6 

4.2 

Mongolia 

116 

106 

105 

108 

9 

-3 

2.7 

2.1 

2.1 

Philippines 

108 

107 

106 

107 

2 

-1 

1.7 

2.3 

0.7 

Republic  of  Korea 

103 

104 

106 

103 

1 

3 

-0.5 

0.2 

-1.7 

Singapore 

106 

104 

106 

102 

8 

4 

-2.0 

-2.3 

-2.2 

Socialist  Republic 

3.5 

of  Viet  Nam^ 

119 

113 

120 

106 

11 

14 

1.3 

Sri  Lankp 

99 

104 

106 

101 

10 

5 

-3.0 

7.7 

1.5 

Tonga 

117 

108 

no 

105 

6 

5 

1.5 

-0.7 

-2.1 

Turkey 

108 

103 

111 

95 

29 

16 

1.7 

0.7 

3.5 

Group  B  (85-99%) 


Burma 

87 

86 

88 

84 

9 

4 

1.8 

3.3 

2.9 

India 

73 

85 

100 

70 

34 

30 

2.9 

2.0 

4.4 

Iran  (Islamic  Rep.  of) 

74 

97 

112 

81 

41 

31 

8.2 

3.1 

3.5 

Malaysia 

87 

92 

93 

91 

7 

2 

2.4 

1.3 

1.5 

Nepal 

26 

94 

141 

43 

35 

98 

11.9 

14.1 

19.2 

Samoa 

98 

99 

97 

101 

-2 

-4 

2.1 

0.2 

-0.9 

Thailand 

91 

95 

98 

93 

8 

5 

3.0 

3.3 

0.8 

3 
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Table  2.  Selected  indicators  of  the  expansion  of  primary  educatioi. 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  1970-1982  (29  countries)  (cont'd) 


Gross  enrolment  ratios 
(in%) 

Disparity 
between 
sexes 
(in%) 

Enrolment: 
Average  annual 
growth  rate 
(in%) 

1970  1982 

MF      MF     M  F 

1970  1982 
MF  MF 

1970-  1975-  1980- 
1975   1980  1982 

Group  C  (below  70yo) 


Afghanistan 

25 

36 

57 

14 

34 

43 

5.4 

7.3 

6.4 

Bangladesh 

52 

64 

78 

49 

34 

29 

9.6 

-0.3 

3.2 

Bhutan 

6 

15 

19 

10 

9 

9 

10.3 

11.1 

10.9 

Pakistan 

40 

58 

81 

33 

35 

48 

5.6 

6.1 

4.6 

Papua  New  Guinea 

52 

66 

73 

58 

25 

15 

4.5 

4.7 

4.3 

Source:  Unesco  Office  of  Statistics. 

1.  Within  each  group,  countries  are  ranked  according  to  the  value  of  the  gross 
enrolment  ratio  for  both  sexes  (MF)  in  1982. 

2.  Data  refer  to  1976. 

3.  Data  for  1970  refer  to  1975. 


mean  UPE.  In  these  countries  the  expansion  of  enrolment  in  the 
future  will  follow  demographic  trends  and  efforts  to  extend  school- 
ing to  children  in  remote  areas.  The  13  countries  in  Group  A 
account  for  48.5  per  cent  of  the  total  regional  population. 

Group  B  comprises  seven  countries  (30.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
regional  population)  which  have  reached  85-99  per  cent  gross  enrol- 
ment ratios.  This  is  the  empirical  threshold  beyond  which  further 
expansion  is  possible  in  a  relatively  short-term,  essentially  by 
reducing  very  substantially  the  drop-out  and  grade  repetition  rates 
and  increasing  the  enrolment  of  special  population  groups  notably 
girls,  and  children  in  remote  geographical  areas.  Countries  in  Group 
C  (five  countries)  have  less  than  70  per  cent  gross  enrolment  ratios, 
ranging  to  a  low  of  15  per  cent.  They  account  for  7.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  region.  The  recent  average  annual  growth 
rates  of  enrolment  in  this  group  have  been  around  5-10  per  cent,  but 
would  have  to  be  raised  and  sustained  at  around  7-12  per  cent  to 
ensure  universal  primary  education  in  the  1990s, 
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Taking  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  current  shortfall  of  primary 
education  places  means  more  than  60  million  children  of  primary 
age-group  are  not  enrolled. 

Universalization  of  primary  education 

Primary  education  in  the  Asia  and  the  Pacific  region  is  seen  to 
have  ?»  particular  long-term  value  in  bringing  about  social  and  econ- 
omic transformation.  Expression  of  this  faith  is  enshrined  in  the 
constitutions  of  many  Member  States  and  is  elaborated  in  national 
development  plans,  which  give  a  high  priority  to  the  achievement  of 
the  goal  of  universal  primary  education. 

The  problems  associated  with  the  universalization  of  primary 
education,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  overcoming  those  problems, 
have  received  much  attention  in  regiond  meetings  and  conferences. 
The  Karachi  Plan,  formulated  in  1959-1960  by  representatives  of 
Asian  countries,  put  stress  on  the  provision  of  free  and  compulsory 
education  for  a  minimum  of  seven  years'  duration.  Subsequent  con- 
ferences of  ministers  of  education  of  the  region  continued  to  support 
this  goal,  especially  through  the  document  which  became  known  as 
the  Asian  Model  of  Educational  Development.^  The  declaration 
adopted  by  the  Ministers  of  Education  at  MINEDASO  IV  (Colombo, 
1978)  re-affirmed  the  'commitment  to  the  principle  of  universal 
schooling  of  children'. 

Three  dimensions  of  universal  primary  education  (UPE) 

The  countries  of  the  region  are  making  efforts  to  see  that  the 
goal  of  universal  primary  education  is  reached  as  early  as  possible. 
While  their  plans^  indicate  a  continuing  emphasis  on  providing  facili- 
ties and  promoting  enrolments,  there  is  an  increasing  concern  for  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  primary  schooling.  In  this  context, 
the  universalization  of  primary  education  may  be  seen  to  have  three 
dimensions: 

1.  Uncsco.    An  Asian  model  of  educational  development  -  perspective  for 

1965-1980.  Paris  (1966). 

2.  At  the  request  of  Unesco,  12  countries  prepared  studies  of  their  national  pro- 

gramme for  universal  primary  education;  these  studies  h:\ve  been  publish- 
ed by  Unesco  (Bangkok,  1984). 


Towards  universalization  of  primary  education 

1 .  Universal  access.  This  involves  providing  facilities  and  incen- 
tives for  enrolment  in  primary  education  on  a  scale  and  in 
forms  adequate  and  suitable  to  ensure  that  all  children  of 
primary  school  age  have  access  to  and  are  able  to  benefit 
from  such  facilities. 

2.  Retention  and  completion.  Educational  facilities  cannot  be 
effective  unless  children  stay  long  enough  to  acquire  the  basic 
learning  skills. 

3.  Learning  achievement  level  This  refers  to  the  standards  of 
pupil  performance  and  achievement  through  which  the 
objectives  of  primary  education  are  realized.  Improvements 
in  various  aspects  of  curriculum  development,  teaching/learn- 
ing materials,  and  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  education 
are  needed  to  help  children  attain  the  required  levels  of 
achievement.  Viev^ed  in  a  larger  context,  the  issue  is  to  en- 
sure that  equal  opportunity  for  access  is  matched  by  equal 
opportunity  for  educational  success. 

Universal  access:  targets 

Most  of  the  countries  in  the  region  have  adopted  policies  with 
target  dates  for  achieving  UPE  in  a  phased  manner.^  Programmes 
and  projects  covering  new  structures  and  processes  for  implementing 
these  policies  have  also  been  initiated.  The  target  dates  mentioned  in 
the  national  plans  of  the  countries  concerned  suggest  that  by  1995 
almost  all  countries  of  the  region  would  have  achieved  universal 
access  to  primary  education. 

The  majority  of  out-of-school  children  are  girls,  so  the  full 
enrolment  of  girls  will,  in  fact,  largely  complete  the  task  of  universal- 
izing primary  education  in  many  countries  of  the  region.  In  one 
country,  for  instance,  it  is  estimated  that  girls  constitute  three- 
fourths  of  the  non-enrolled  children  in  the  compulsory  education 
age-group. 

While  girls  constitute  the  majority  of  children  outside  the  reach 
of  primary  education  in  the  region,  there  are  several  disadvantaged 
groups  (boys  and  girls)  who  have  yet  to  be  brought  fully  within  its 
ambit.  They  include,  among  others,  the  rural  poor,  minority  groups, 
nomadic  tribes,  people  of  mountainous  and  other  inaccessible  areas, 
and  urban  slum-dwellers. 

1.  Op.  cit  National  studies.  6 
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The  provision  of  educational  services  for  population  groups 
with  special  characteristics  calls  for  programmes  tailored  to  their 
specific  needs.  This  applies  in  particular  to  groups  with  languages 
other  than  the  national  language.  Initial  instruction  in  the  mother 
tongue  and  bilingual  teaching  are  considered  essential. 

The  considerable  number  of  handicapped  children  in  the  region 
constitutes  another  group  with  special  needs.  At  present  there  are 
only  about  120,000  places  available  in  special  education  institutions 
in  20  countries.  However,  a  majority  of  children  with  handicaps 
could  be  educated  within  ordinary  schools,  but  this  'mainstreaming' 
would  require  the  reorientation  of  teachers  in  dealing  with  children 
with  handicaps. 

Retention  in  school 

In  many  countries  of  the  region,  a  major  factor  undermining 
universal  primary  education  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
who  enrol  in  school  drop  out  before  completing  the  entire  primary 
cycle,  in  fact,  usually  within  the  first  two  years.  The  incidence  of 
drop-out  is  indicative  of  the  low  efficiency  of  the  education  system 
and  represents  a  waste  of  human  and  financial  resources  invested  in 
the  system.  More  importantly,  drop-out  means  that  children's 
aspirations  are  frustrated  by  the  inability  of  the  school  to  respond 
effectively  to  their  learning  needs. 

Table  3  shows  the  drop-out  rates  and  the  inverse  'survival  rates' 
(i.e.  the  percentage  of  children  entering  school  in  a  given  year  and 
who  complete  the  entire  primary  cycle)  for  17  developing  countries 
in  the  region.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  drop-out  rates  vary  from  a  low 
of  3  per  cent  to  a  high  of  80  per  cent.  Available  data  imply  that  at 
the  end  of  the  1970s,  more  than  25  million  children  dropped  out  of 
school  each  year  before  reaching  grade  IV.  Generally,  countries 
which  have  achieved  a  high  enrolment  ratio  have  also  reduced  drop- 
out rates  to  a  minimum. 

The  causes  of  drop-out  are  known:  they  are  social,  cultural, 
economic  and  also  educational.  Indeed,  because  the  educational 
causes  work  in  combination  with  social  and  economic  causes,  they 
are  often  under-estimated  by  educators.  Studies  have  shown  that 
drop-out  affects  the  enrolment  of  children  from  poor  families  more 
than  others.  Since  the  incidence  of  drop-out  is  higher  in  the  first  two 
grades,  most  drop-outs  retain  no  basic  skills  provided  by  the  school. 
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Unless  direct  measures  are  taken  aimed  specifically  at  the  prob- 
lem of  drop-out,  the  percentage  of  drop-outs  in  an  educational  sys- 
tem tends  to  maintain  itself  around  the  same  level  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  In  a  number  of  developing  countries  determined  education- 
al measures  aimed  at  preventing  large-scale  drop-out  have  been  effec- 
tive within  a  quite  short  period  and  have  dramatically  raised  the 
retention  rates  (for  example,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Malaysia,  Mon- 
golia and  Thailand), 

Table  3.  Survival  and  drop-out  in  primary  education 
(17  developing  countries) 

Cohort     Number      %  Survival  %  Drop-out 
beginning        of  to  before 

Country  in^  grades      last  grade     last  grade 


Afghanistan 

1980 

8 

54 

46 

Bangladesh 

1980 

5 

20 

80 

Bhutan 

1976 

6 

20 

80 

Burma 

1972 

5 

32 

68 

Fiji 

1980 

6 

90 

10 

India 

1969 

5 

41 

59 

Indonesia 

1980 

6 

68 

32 

Iran,  Islamic  Republic  of 

1969 

6 

70 

30 

Malaysia 

1980 

6 

97 

3 

Mongolia 

1977 

3 

92 

8 

Philippines 

1979 

6 

72 

28 

Republic  of  Korea 

1980 

6 

97 

3 

Singapore 

1980 

6 

90 

10 

Socialist  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 

1977 

5 

46 

54 

Sri  Lanka 

1980 

6 

91 

9 

Thailand 

1976 

7 

43 

57 

Tonga 

1978 

6 

92 

8 

Source:  Unesco  Office  of  Statistics. 


Another  form  of  wastage  at  the  primary  level  is  grade  repeti- 
tion ~  due  to  poor  examination  scores  or  low  attendance  or  other 
reasons.  In  many  countries  of  the  region,  the  average  repetition  rate 
is  around  10-12  per  cent  at  the  primary  level. 

Several  studies  show  that  repetition,  especially  in  the  earlier 
grades,  does  not  improve  achievement  levels  of  the  children,  and  has 
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no  discernible  effect  on  school  'standards'.  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries, most  repeaters  tend  to  become  drop-outs.  One  study  in  Thai- 
land found  that  two-thirds  of  all  drop-outs  had  been  repeaters.  Un- 
like drop-out,  wastage  by  repetition  is  a  purely  school-made  pheno- 
menon. 

A  strategy  for  universalizing  primary  education  needs  to  include 
spfxific  measures  for  promoting  the  retention  of  children  in  school 
and,  in  particular,  the  progressive  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  grade  repetition  and  drop-out. 

School  achievement 

All  the  effort  and  expense  of  providing  school  facilities,  mater- 
ials and  teachers  meanv  little  if,  at  the  end  of  the  primary  school 
cycle,  children  have  :M)t  acquired  appropriate  abilities  and  attitudes 
to  prepare  them  for  lil.e.  ChUdren  and  their  parents  will  not  support 
a  school  by  attending  and  co-operating  unless  they  are  convinced 
that  there  will  be  a  positive  learning  outcome. 

Educators  in  many  countries  of  the  region  are  looking  with  con- 
cern at  the  level  of  achievement  of  primary  school  children.  Assess- 
ment studies  have  been  made  of  the  outcomes  of  the  primary  school 
system  in  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Nepal,  the  Philippines,  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  Sri  Lanka,  Australia,  Thailand  and  in  some  states  of  India. 
In  almost  all  cases,  the  level  of  achievement  of  chUdren  has  been 
found  less  than  satisfactory. 

These  studies  have  underlined  the  need  for  comprehensive  edu- 
cational measures  so  that  the  majority  of  chUdren  can  reach  a  speci- 
fied standard.  Almost  all  countries  that  have  conducted  national 
assessments  of  pupU  performance  have  introduced  major  programme 
reforms  in  an  attempt  to  increase  enrolment  ratios  and  reduce  drop- 
out, as  well  as  improve  school  achievement. 

Efforts  to  improve  primary  education  seem  to  emphasize  the 
following  factors: 

i)  the  effective  preparation  of  young  children  for  primary 
schooling; 

ii)  the  implementation  of  more  effective  strategies  and  methods 
of  instruction,  to  enable  all  children  to  attain  an  agreed  level 
of  competence  in  the  basic  skills  of  numeracy,  literacy  and 
communication,  in  the  'life-skills'  (co-operating  with  others, 
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habits  of  systematic  and  hard  work)  and  in  one  or  more 
manual  skills; 

iii)  the  provision  of  teachers  with  competencies,  attitudes  and 
perceptions  necessary  to  enhance  their  pupils'  achievement 
and  with  the  skills  required  to  enlist  out-of-school  resources; 

iv)  the  effective  involvemeiiit  of  parents  and  the  community  in 
the  education  of  their  children. 

Renewal  of  primary  education 

This  renewal  of  primary  education  calls  for  a  global  and  com- 
prehensive approach  covering  curriculum  development,  teacher  train- 
ing and  improvements  in  teaching  methods  and  materials  as  well  as  in 
planning  and  management. 

In  several  countries  of  the  region,  as  stated  above,  there  has 
been  a  re-examination  of  the  curriculum  in  relation  to  UPE  when  it 
was  xclt  that  the  existing  curriculum  did  not  meet  the  diversified 
needs  of  learners,  particularly  thost  from  disadvantaged  groups.  Irre- 
levant curricula  and  unsuitable  teaching  methods  are  seen  as  an 
important  reason  for  non-enrolment  and  early  withdrawal  from 
school.  Curriculum  renewal  in  these  countries  is  moving  towards: 

i)  decentralized  adaptation  of  the  core  curriculum  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  local  communities; 

ii)  infusion  into  the  curriculum  of  issues  which  are  of  great  con- 
cern to  local  communities,  such  as  health,  hygiene,  nutrition, 
population  education  and  environmental  education; 

iii)  emphasis  on  socially  useful  productive  work  aimed  at  linking 
education  and  the  world  of  work  and  at  promoting  the 
dignity  of  manual  work; 

iv)  use  of  the  local  environment  as  a  learning  resource,  particu- 
larly for  generating  concern  for  its  protection  and  preserva- 
tion; 

v)  strengthening  of  the  science  and  mathematics  content  of  the 
curriculum  to  prepare  children  more  adequately  for  living  in 
a  society  impacted  by  modern  science  and  technology; 

vi)  an  orientation  with  respect  to  moral  values. 
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New  approac!ies  to  teacher  preparation 

Jn  the  context  of  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  universalize 
primary  education,  countries  of  the  region  are  showing  great  concern 
with  the  re-definition  of  teachers*  roles  and  with  the  improvement  of 
their  competences  particularly  the  latter  because  of  its  implication 
for  the  quality  of  education  and  pupil  achievement.  The  new  roles 
of  teachers  visualize  their  involvement  in  identifying  the  problems  of 
groups  out-of-school,  in  community  education  and  affairs,  in  inten- 
sive work  with  potential  drop-outs,  and  in  raising  children's  achieve- 
ment level.  Then,  with  the  development  of  'complementary  forms' 
of  education  (discussed  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter),  the  prepar- 
ation of  teaching  personnel  for  these  innovative  programmes  calls  for 
special  attention. 

With  increased  emphasis  on  in-service  teacher  training,  a  variety 
of  approaches  are  being  used  in  the  region,  including  correspondence 
courses  and  radio  and  television  packages  (comprising  radio  or  tele- 
vision broadcasts,  pre-  and  post-broadcast  discussion  and  support 
material  in  print).  In  some  countries,  teachers'  centres  are  being  set 
up  to  provide  considtation  and  other  services  to  teachers,  along  with 
weekend  orientation  courses.  Networks  of  institutions  (e.g.  'cluster 
institutions')  providing  support  services  to  each  other  is  another 
approach  used  for  the  in-service  upgrading  of  teachers'  competences 
through  school-based  or  area-based  programmes. 

'^^w  structures  for  planning  and  management 

Three  important  considerations  influence  the  design  of  struc- 
tures for  planning  and  implementing  UPE: 

i)  the  need  to  bring  together  the  contributions  of  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  government  concerned  with 
primary  education; 

ii)  the  need  to  plan  and  manage  the  universal  primary  education 
programme  in  a  way  that  will  respond  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  population  groups  concerned; 

iii)  the  need  for  the  full  involvement  and  participation  of  the 
communities. 

In  regard  to  the  first  consideration,  governments  have  set  up 
national  level,  primary  education  commissions  or  offices,  which  bring 
under  one  umbrella  the  contributions  of  different  government  agen- 
cies and  deploy  the  back-up  support  of  the  required  expert  services 
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in  a  co-ordinated  manner.  The  second  consideration,  in  some  way 
the  most  crucial  one,  involves  developing  the  structures  and  processes 
of  micro-level  (community,  district)  planning  aiid  management.  The 
capabilities  of  supervision  and  back-up  services  are  then  organized  at 
micro-level  where  the  plans  should  match  the  characteristics  and 
needs  of  the  specific  population  groups  and  areas  to  be  served.  Such 
developments  are  now  taking  shape  in  several  countries,  for  example, 
•cluster  schools'  in  Sri  Lanka,  *centre  schools'  in  Pakistan,  'leader 
schools'  in  Thailand,  *school  complexes'  in  India.  Parallel  initiatives 
in  involving  the  local  communities,  the  third  consideration,  have 
been  undertaken  on  a  limited  scale  in  several  countries.  These  exper- 
iences indicate  both  the  difficulties  and  the  benefits  of  meeting  this 
requirement  for  the  effective  attainment  of  UPE. 

Complementary  forms  of  education 

Recognizing  that  conventional  primary  schooling  may  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  out-of-school  children,  several  countries 
in  the  region  are  experimenting  with  or  have  developed  other  forms 
of  education  to  complement  the  conventional  primary  school. 

In  one  country,  100,000  *non-fonnal  education  centres'  have 
been  established,  enrolling  nearly  three  million  children.  The  curric- 
ulum is  flexible  and  aims  at  achieving  in  two  years  the  basic  attain- 
ments reached  by  children  in  five  years  of  formal  schooling.  In  an- 
other country,  'literacy  centres'  and  'community  learning  centres' 
are  being  established  to  provide  a  parallel  structure  having  links  with 
the  formal  system  to  provide  need-based  learning  opportunities  to 
out-of-school  children  in  the  5-10,  10-14  and  14+  age-groups. 

'Slack  farming'  schools  have  been  set  up  in  one  country  with 
the  task  to  enrol  children  who  cannot  go  to  full-time  schools  because 
of  financial  difficulties.  Another  country  runs  some  schools  having 
a  simplified  curriculum  with  20-26  weeks  of  instruction,  depending 
upon  the  actual  conditions  of  the  locality.  Learning  centres  have 
been  set  up  in  another  country,  to  allow  school  drop-outs  to  study  at 
home  and  receive  individual  guidance  and  evaluation  of  achievement 
at  the  learning  centre.  In  yet  another  country,  five-year  primary 
schools  have  been  set  up  which  use  a  condensed  curriculum  and  run 
in  shifts. 

In  a  number  of  areas,  children  cannot  attend  schools  because 
schools  do  not  exist.  This  is  particularly  true  in  sparsely  populated 
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areas  where  the  establishment  of  a  school  within  a  village  or  zone  is 
not  found  feasible  on  economic  grounds.  Similarly,  nomadic  popula- 
tions, moving  from  one  place  to  another,  require  alternative  institu- 
tional arrangements  for  education.  A  number  of  countries  of  the 
region  have  developed  innovative  'moving  schools'  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion. 

Multi-grade  teaching,  combination  of  grades,  and  new  admis- 
sions on  alternate  years,  are  being  adopted  in  some  countries  to 
rationalize  the  use  of  educational  facilities  in  sparsely  populated 
communities.  The  national  study  of  China  mentions  that  full-time 
schools  with  multi-grade  teaching  'have  become  a  major  form  in  pop- 
ularizing primary  school  education'. 

Distance  learning  is  emerging  in  many  countries  as  a  major 
means  to  reach  those  groups  who,  for  various  reasons,  find  it  difficult 
to  enrol  in  schools.  Because  of  its  flexibility,  distance  learning  is  able 
to  cater  to  educational  needs  of  diverse  groups,  including  the  in- 
service  training  of  teachers. 

In  many  countries  of  the  region,  radio  and  television  are  being 
used  increasingly  to  support  conventional  and  complementary  educa- 
tional activities.  Television  and  radio  lessons,  which  are  listened  to 
or  viewed  in  schools  or  community  centres,  are  followed  by  discus- 
sion under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher.  In  one  country,  educational 
programmes  are  transmitted  through  a  national  satellite  for  the 
benefit  of  primary  schools  in  selected  rural  areas. 
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PREFACE 


Universalization  of  primary  education  (UPE)  is  one  of  the  major 
priority  goals  of  countries  in  the  region  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The 
developing  countries,  in  particular  are  now  vigorously  engaged  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  policies,  plans  and  programmes 
aimed  at  making  adequate  and  suitable  opportunities  for  primary 
education  available  as  soon  as  possible  for  all  children  and  young 
people. 

In  1983,  as  part  of  a  major  project  under  the  Asian  Programme 
of  Educational  Innovation  for  Development  (APEID)  on  the  Univer- 
salization of  Education,  12  countries  in  the  region  undertook  na- 
tional studies.  The  national  studies  were  conducted  to  analyse  the 
stage  reached  by  the  countries  in  UPE,  and  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  them  in  providing  educational  opportunities  to  all  children 
at  the  primary  level;  to  review  significant  new  and  current  develop- 
ments in  programmes  and  projects  which  the  countries  have  under- 
tadcen  in  order  to  expand  and  improve  primary  education;  and  to 
contribute  to  achieving  the  target  of  primary  education  for  all 
children.  The  studies  were  conducted  by  national  institutes  and 
professional  groups  under  the  guidance  of  high  level  committees  of 
the  Ministries  of  Education  in  the  respective  countries. 

On  completion  of  the  national  studies,  a  Regional  Review 
Meeting  was  held  in  November  1983  which  undertook  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  methodologies  of  the  national  studies  and  examined 
their  findings.  The  meeting  also  made  suggestions  for  improving 
and  updating  the  national  studies  tabled  for  review. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  review  meeting,  study 
teams  in  the  participating  countries  have  revised  and  updated  the 
national  studies.  The  present  publication  is  an  outcome  of  the 
collaborative  and  co-operative  efforts  of  the  member  countries  in 
understanding  the  progress  made  in  the  universalization  of  primary 
education,  the  nature  and  extent  of  problems  and  issues  and  their 
implications  for  achieving  UPE  in  the  region  before  the  end  of  this 
century. 

This  series  which  provides  a  comparative  view  of  the  position  of 
and  progress  made  in  UPE  has  been  published  with  the  view  that  the 
countries  in  the  region,  in  their  bid  to  step  up  measures  for  UPE,  v^ll 
find  the  information,  experiences  and  conclusions  useful  in  pursuing 
the  goal  of  'education  for  air  with  a  new  vigor  by  drawing  on  the 
experiences  of  other  countries  with  the  same  goals  and  objectives. 
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Chapter  Ono 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

British  period 

Primary  education  as  it  is  understood  today  in  Bangladesh 
and  the  rest  of  the  subcontinent  was  first  recommended  in  Wood's 
Education  Despatch  of  1854  when  the  British  East  India  Company 
was  the  dominant  political  power  in  India.  The  recommendation  was 
for  the  establishment  of  a  graded  school  system,  from  universities 
and  colleges  to  primary  schools  at  the  bottom.  The  Despatch  also 
recommended  education  for  the  masses  through  indigenous  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Since  in  the  traditional  indigenous  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, there  was  no  place  for  low  caste  pupils  and  girls,  education  for 
the  masses  came  as  a  new  concept  in  the  subcontinent.  However, 
in  the  absence  of  adequate  funds,  the  recommendation  in  Wood's 
Despatch  regarding  promotion  of  primary  education  and  provision  of 
grants-in-aid  to  indigenous  elementary  schools  remained  largely 
unimplemented  by  the  newly  created  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

In  1858  the  Government  of  India  came  directly  undor  the 
Crown.  Between  1858  and  1871  local  taxes  were  imposed  in  most 
of  the  provinces  to  meet  the  cost  of  primary  education.  In  Bengal, 
where  the  peculiar  land  revenue  system  known  as  Permanent  Set- 
tlement presented  an  obstacle,  a  large  Government  grant  coupled 
with  the  opening  of  indigenous  schools  at  local  initiative  (but  mostly 
aided)  stimulated  considerable  expansion  of  primary  education. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  training  of  teachers  for  indigenous 
and  primary  schools  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  In 
Bengal,  the  circle  system  was  introduced  in  1855,  under  which 
village  school  teachers  of  3-4  schools  (forming  a  circle)  were  trained 
under  a  master  teacher  (Guru).  This  was  replaced  in  1862  by  training 
of  teachers  through  the  ^Normal  School'  system.  This  one-year 
course  providing  a  stipend  of  Rs.5  a  month  included  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  accounts  and  mensuration,  elementary  geography  and 
history,  and  the  art  of  teaching.  In  1881-1882,  there  were  106 
Normal  Schools  in  India  with  an  enrolment  of  3,886  primary  icu- 
chers,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  Rs.4  lakh. 
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In  1882  the  then  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Ripon,  appointed 
the  Indian  Education  Commission  to  review  the  development  of 
education  in  India  since  Wood^s  Despatch  and  to  suggest  measures 
for  carrying  out  its  policy  recommendations.  The  Commission 
recommended  that  because  of  limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government,  the  control  of  primary  education  should  be  given 
to  local  bodies  (district  and  municipal  boards).  The  local  bodies 
would  raise  funds  locally  and  through  subsidy  from  the  Government, 
as  well  as  tuition  fees.  The  Commission  declared  that  primary  educa- 
tion would  have  an  almost  exclusive  claim  on  local  funds  and  a 
large  claim  on  the  provincial  revenues.  The  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  regarding  primary  education  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

a)  The  first  charge  on  the  provincial  funds  assigned  for  primary 
education  would  be  the  cost  of  its  direction  and  inspection 
and  the  provision  of  Normal  Schools. 

b)  Primary  education  should  be  viewed  as  instruction  of  the 
masses  through  the  vernacular  in  such  subjects  as  will 
fit  them  for  their  position  in  life  and  be  not  necessarily 
regarded  as  part  of  instruction  leading  to  the  universit 

c)  There  should  be  a  larger  introduction  of  practical  subj  cts 
such  as  native  methods  of  arithmetic,  accounts  and  i  n- 
suration,  elements  of  natural  and  physical  science  anr'  :ir 
application  to  agriculture,  health  and  industrial  arts. 

d)  There  should  be  a  measure  of  elasticity  in  school  tin.in^ 
depending  on  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the  Indian  Education  Com- 
mission (1882),  district  and  municipal  boards  were  made  responsible 
for  primary  education,  but  its  recommendation  on  financing  of  pri- 
mary education  was  not  followed.  The  provincial  revenue  spent  on 
education  was  taken  up  by  college  and  secondary  education. 

Meanwhile,  the  indigenous  schools  were  slowly  dying  out  for 
want  of  official  support.  Many  of  them  were  incorporated  into  the 
new  educational  system  and  converted  into  primary  schools  while 
many  others  were  closed  down.  As  a  result,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  indigenous  schools  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

Some  of  the  achievements  in  the  field  of  primary  education 
during  1884-1902  were  construction  of  school  buildings,  improve- 
ment of  training  of  primary  teachers,  admission  of  girls  and  pupils 
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of  low  caste,  and  use  of  printed  books.  The  method  of  teaching  was 
improved  by  using  object  lessons,  more  humane  treatment  of  the 
child  in  the  cleissroom  and  teaching  aids.  The  size  of  classes  was  in- 
creased and  periodic  examinations  were  introduced  and  enforced 
for  promotion.  In  contradistinction  the  indigenous  schools  were 
small,  allowing  the  teacher  to  pay  individual  attention  to  pupils. 
But  there  were  no  fixed  standards  or  examinations.  Each  pupil 
progressed  at  his  own  pace  and  left  when  he  had  acquired  all  he 
wanted  to  learn  or  the  school  had  to  offer. 

Lord  Curzon,  who  took  over  as  Viceroy  of  India  in  1899, 
proved  to  be  a  ^^eat  educational  reformer.  He  followed  a  policy  of 
giving  larger  grants  to  primary  education  —  both  non-recurrent  and 
recurrent  —  whjch  enabled  the  provincial  governments  to  raise  the 
rate  of  grant-in-aid  to  tlie  local  bodies  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
total  expenditure  and  to  pay  a  greater  amount  to  priv.^te  primary 
schools.  This  brought  about  a  considerable  expansion  of  primary 
education  as  the  following  figures  will  show.^ 

1881-1882  1901-1902  1911-1912 

No.  of  recognized 

primary  schools                82,916  93,604  118,262 

Enrolment                  2,06 1 ,541  3 ,076 ,6  7 1  4,806,736 

Between  1910-1913  the  great  Indian  leader  G.  K.  Gokhale 
made  heroic  efforts  to  make  the  Government  accept  the  principle 
of  compulsory  primary  education.  Although  his  efforts  did  not  bear 
fruit,  the  Government  adopted  a  policy  of  rapid  expansion  and 
improvement  of  primary  education,  saying  that  compulsory  free 
primary  education  was  not  yet  practicable  in  the  Indian  situation. 

In  the  decade  1917-1927  most  of  the  provinces  of  India 
passed  Compulsory  Education  /icts  to  be  implemented  in  selected 
rural  and  urban  areas  for  children  of  ^  oth  sexes.  In  Bengal,  the 
Bengal  Primary  Education  Act  (1919)  and  the  Bengal  Rural  Primary 
Education  Act  (1930)  covered  both  the  municipalities  and  rural 
areas  Under  this  act.  District  School  Boards  were  constituted  and 
a  primary  educa  '  ^n  tax  in  rural  areas  was  imposed.  Although  the 
local  self-government  institutions  were  made  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing attendance,  they  were  generally  unwilling  to  prosecute  defaulting 

1/    Syed  Nur   ah  and       Naik.  History  of  Education  in  India  During  the  British  Period, 
(Delhi;  Macmilian  &  Co.,Ltd.,  1943).  p.  417. 
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parents  and  compulsion  was  applicable  to  boys  only.  The  passing  of 
Compulsory  Education  Acts,  however,  underscores  the  importance 
that  was  attached  to  primary  education,  and  it  did  result  in  rapid 
expansion  of  primary  education  during  1922-1927,  as  the  following 
figures  show.^ 

1921-1922.  1926-1927 
Number  of  primary  schools  155,017  184,829 

Enrolment  6,109,752  8,017,923 

Direct  expenditure  on 

primary  education  (Rs.)  49,469,080  67,514,802 


In  1929  a  committee  known  as  the  Hartog  Committee  was 
appointed  to  review  the  position  of  education  in  India.  It  pointed 
out  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  primary  schools  during  the 
preceding  two  decades  had  not  produced  a  commensurate  increase 
in  literacy,  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  in  the  primary 
schools  reached  Uass  V.  Taking  India  as  a  whole,  the  Committee 
gave  the  follovkdng  data  regarding  wastage,  showing  that  only  6.29 
per  cent  of  those  enrolled  in  Class  I  in  1922-1923  would  complete 
Class  W} 

Year  Class  Enrolment 

1922-  1923  I  533,878 

1923-  1924  II  161,228 

1924-  1925  HI  86,846 

1925-  1926  IV  55,794 

1926-  1927  V  33,588 

Ascribing  the  wastage  to  poverty,  illiteracy  and  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  parents,  the  H?xtog  Committee  recommended  a  policy 
of  consolidation  in  preference  to  one  of  diffusion.  It  also  recom- 
mended a  minimum  4-year  primary  course,  upgrading  the  standard 
of  general  education  and  training  of  teachers,  a  more  effective  sys- 
tem of  inspection  and  supervision,  and  revision  of  the  curricula 
so  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  village  life  in  all  aspects.  It  also  ob- 
served that  the  devolution  of  authority  in  primary  education  to 
local  bodies  had  been  excessive. 


1/  op  cff.  pp.  467.  533. 
2/    op  cff,  p.  538. 
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The  combined  effect  of  the  policy  of  consolidation  in  place  of 
expansion,  the  financial  stringency  caused  by  worldwide  economic 
depression  and  failure  to  enforce  compulsory  education  resulted  in 
comparatively  little  progress  in  primary  education  between  1927- 
1937.  The  official  attempt  to  bring  about  qualitative  improvement 
of  primary  education  did  not  prove  to  be  an  adequate  compensation 
for  the  loss  in  quantity.  There  was,  however,  some  imptovement 
in  the  training  of  teachers,  the  percentage  of  trained  teachers  rising 
from  44  in  1927  to  57  in  1937.  There  were  also  several  changes  in 
the  curricula  enabling  the  teachers  to  co-ordinate  instruction  with 
rural  life  and  environment. 

The  Government  of  India  Act  (1935)  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction  of  provincial  autonomy,  which  came  into  operation  in  1937 
in  eleven  provinces  of  British  India.  Most  matters  relating  to  educa- 
tion were  transferred  to  the  provinces.  Immediately  compulsory 
education  it?ned  attracting  the  attention  of  the  provinces.  Another 
trend  of  ihv  closing  years  of  British  rule  was  the  tendency  to  accept 
the  Hartog  Conimittee  recommendation  to  v/ithdraw  or  curtail  the 
powers  given  to  local  bodies  over  primary  education.  Furthermore, 
in  1937  Mahatma  Gandhi  came  forward  with  a  proposal  for  7-year 
free,  compulsory,  basic  education  that  could  be  given  to  every  child 
by  making  the  process  of  schooling  centre  around  some  useful  and 
productive  craft.  Unfortunately  as  a  result  of  the  stresses  of  the 
Second  World  War  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  primary 
schools  from  192,244  in  1936-1937  to  167,000  in  1945-1946,  al- 
though there  was  a  negligible  increase  in  enrolment  from  10,224,288 
to  13,027,313  during  this  period. 

In  1944  a  comprehensive  plan  for  educational  reconsrruction 
known  as  the  Sargent  Plan  was  prepared.  It  provided  for  pre -primary 
education  for  children  between  three  to  six  years  of  age  and  uni- 
versal, compulsory,  free  primary  or  basic  education  for  all  children 
between  6-14  years,  divided  into  junior  basic  (6-11)  and  senior 
basic  (11-14)  stages.  This  was  to  be  achieved  in  a  period  of  40 
years.  Within  three  years  of  the  Sargent  Report  the  British  left  the 
Ind  ian  subcontinent  and  two  independent  states  —  India  and  Pakis- 
tan —  came  into  existence  in  August  1947. 

Pakistani  period  (1947-1971) 

On  the  partition  of  India  in  1947,  the  geographical  area  now 
constituting  Bangladesh  became  a  province  of  Pakistan.  In  the  first 
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national  conference  on  education  held  in  November  1947,  the  new 
country  adopted  the  objective  of  universal,  free  compulsory  educa- 
tion for  all  children  between  6-11  years,  extending  it  gradually  to 
cover  all  children  up  to  14  years.  The  duration  of  the  primary  course 
in  East  Pakistan  (now  Bangladesh)  was  extended  from  four  to  five 
years  with  effect  from  January  1952. 

Universal  free  primary  education  was  a  major  goal  of  national 
planning  in  the  First  Five- Year  Plan  (1955-60).  It  was  hoped  that 
free  compulsory  education  would  be  possible  in  about  20  years. 
For  Bangladesh,  where  about  one  quarter  of  primary  schools  were 
financed  in  part  or  whole  by  private  organizations  or  charity,  it  was 
proposed  to  improve  6,000  out  of  26,260  primary  schools  by  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  trained  teachers  and  by  providing  better  phy- 
sical facilities.  The  allocation  for  primary  education  was  Rs.  51.66 
million,  which  accounted  for  21.4  per  cent  of  the  total  allocation 
for  the  province's  education  sector.  However,  excepting  some  im- 
provement in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  no  noticeable  progress  was 
made  in  the  sphere  of  primary  education  during  the  First  Plan  pe- 
riod. The  enrolment  increased  by  less  than  50  per  cent  from  what 
was  planned. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Second  Plan  (1960-1965)  a  Commission 
on  National  Education  was  set  up  in  1959.  The  Commission  re- 
commended that  a  5-year  primary  course  should  be  made  universal 
and  compulsory  within  ten  years,  and  that  compulsory  education  of 
eight  years'  duration  should  be  introduced  and  implemented  within 
the  next  15  years.  It  advocated  a  system  of  promoting  children  by 
age  at  the  end  of  the  year  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  test  results,  to 
decrease  the  number  of  drop-outs. 

The  Second  Plan  provided  for  better  buildings  for  13,300  pri- 
mary schools,  more  qualified  teachers  and  regular  school  supplies. 
Enrolment  was  expected  to  rise  by  1.3  million,  bringing  the  percen- 
tage of  the  age-group  children  attending  school  from  48  per  cent 
to  63  per  cent.  Education  of  girls  and  revision  of  curricula  would 
receive  special  attention.  Primary  education  got  an  allocation  of 
Rs.  70  million,  which  worked  out  to  be  18.01  per  cent  of  the  total 
allocation  for  the  education  sector.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  Plan  if 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  National  Education 
regarding  primary  education  were  taken  into  consideration  in  its 
formulation. 
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The  Third  Plan  (1965-1970)  aimed  at  increasing  enrolment 
from  45  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the  primary  age-group  by  1970, 
mainly  by  increasing  the  enrolment  of  girls.  To  achieve  the  target, 
18,000  existing  primary  schools  would  be  improved  and  4,000  nevy^ 
schools  vy^ould  be  added.  The  pro^'lems  associated  vy^ith  vs^astage  and 
stagnation  vy^hich  w^ere  not  only  educational  but  also  economic 
and  social  vy^ould  be  subjec'  jd  to  careful  study  and  revievy^.  Physical 
facilities  in  the  teacher  training  institutions  would  be  improved 
along  with  improvement  in  techniques  and  materials  for  teaching 
and  the  syllabi.  Elementary  agriculture  and  crafts  indigenous  to 
particular  localit'es  would  be  introduced  in  Classes  IV  and  V  in 
selected  primary  schools.  The  revised  allocation  for  primary  educa- 
tion was  Rs.  250  million  representing  20.20  per  cent  of  the  total 
allocation  for  the  education  sector.  There  was  a  provision  to  start 
some  pilot  projects  in  adult  education  of  an  intensive  nature  during 
the  Plan  period. 

Primary  education  did  not  enjoy  the  priority  it  deserved  in 
any  of  the  three  five-year  plans  executed  during  the  Pakistani  period 
(1947-1971),  although  there  was  no  dearth  of  rhetoric  champion- 
ing its  cause.  The  share  of  primary  education  out  of  the  total  allo- 
cation for  the  education  sector  was  around  20  per  cent,  but  actual 
utilization  of  these  funds  was  much  less.  The  plans  did  not  provide  a 
programme  for  making  primary  education  free,  compulsory  and 
universal,  but  only  indicated  a  target  increase  in  enrolment  by  im- 
proving physical  facilities,  providing  for  better  trained  teachers 
and  a  thorough  revision  of  curricula.  But  the  targets  were  never 
achieved.  There  were  2.72  million  children  in  1954-1955,  3.27  mil- 
lion in  1959-1960,  4.16  million  in  1964-1965  and  around  5.5  million 
in  1969-1970  in  primary  schools.  The  number  of  primary  schools 
declined  from  29,633  in  1947-1948  to  26,665  in  1960-1961  and 
subsequently  increased  to  29,029  in  1969-1970. 

Post-independence  period 

Bangladesh  was  born  out  of  what  was  East  Pakistan  on  16 
December  1971.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Government  in  the 
newly  independent  country  in  the  field  of  primary  education  was  to 
nationalize  the  majority  of  privately  managed  primary  schools  in 
1973-1974.  As  a  result  the  teachers  of  these  schools  became  Go- 
vernment servants. 
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One  of  the  educational  objectives  of  the  First  Plan  (1973-1978) 
of  Bangladesh  was  that  all  children  must  be  assured  basic  formal 
education  at  least  up  to  primary  level.  To  achieve  this  goal,  a  double 
shift  would  be  introduced  in  5,000  schools  which  would  enrol  an 
additional  one  million  pupils;  5,000  new  schools  would  be  estab- 
lished to  accommodate  another  one  million  children;  15,000  pre- 
viously developed  schools  would  enrol  250  children  each  and  the  rest 
(10,500  school  ).  175  pupils  each.  Of  the  35,500  schools  at  the  end 
of  the  Plan  period,  71  per  cent  would  be  fully  developed  for  double 
shift  operation  so  as  to  provide  a  base  to  permit  universal  primary 
education  during  subsequent  plan  periods.  Social  and  political 
efforts  would  be  combined  with  non-formal  activities  to  increase 
the  enrolment  of  girls.  Drop-out  rates,  especially  between  Classes 
I  and  II,  would  be  reduced  by  undertaking  supplementary,  non- 
formal  and  innovative  measures.  Despite  this  strategy  and  program- 
me, only  18  per  cent  of  the  total  allocation  in  the  education  sector 
was  earmarked  for  the  development  of  primary  education,  the 
breakdown  being  as  follows:^ 

Construction  and 


*  1  crore  =  10  million 

Besides  the  above  allocation,  a  sum  of  Tk.  7.50  crore  for 
establishing  15  new  primary  training  institutes,  including  three  exclu- 
sively for  women  teachers,  and  a  sum  of  Tk.  3.00  crore  for  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  institutes  were  earmarked. 

The  Plan  also  drew  up  a  comprehensive  programme  of  non- 
formal  education.  It  included  people's  schools  for  skill  development 
during  vacations,  youth  camps,  literacy  schools,  women's  education 
centres,  feeder  schools,  non-formal  vocational  training  centres 
and  workers'  schools.  A  sum  of  Tk.  40.00  crore  (50  per  cent  to  be 
contributed  by  the  community)  was  earmarked  for  the  purpose. 

1/    Planning  Commission,  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bangladesh,  The 
First  Five-Year  Plan  (1973-78),  (Dhaka:  Planning  Commission,  1973),  p.  448. 


consolidation 
Instructional  materials 
Salaries  of  additional 
teachers  for  double 
shift  programme 
Textbooks 


Tk.  33.00 
Tk.  8.34 


crore* 


Total: 


Tk.  9.00 
Tk.  7.38 
Tk.  57.72 
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The  Plan  made  moderate  progress  in  implementing  various 
programmes  in  primary  education.  The  number  of  schools  increased 
by  5,000  although  there  remained  3,749  schools  to  be  nationalized. 
Furthermore,  5,000  schools  including  some  privately  managed 
schools  were  repaired  or  improved.  The  total  enrolment  went  up 
from  7.7  million  in  1973  to  8.2  i.nillion  in  1978  (although  the 
correct  enrolment  figure  is  hard  to  assess).  Girls' enrolment  registered 
an  increase  from  2.7  million  to  3  million  during  the  same  period. 
The  number  of  primary  teachers  increased  from  155,742  in  1973 
to  186,144  in  1978,  out  of  which  61,951  (33.28  per  cent)  were 
untrained.  A  national  academy  for  primary  education  known  as  the 
Academy  for  Fundament?.:   Education  was  established  in  1978. 

The  existing  programmes  in  primary  education  werq  continued 
during  the  next  two  years  (1978-1980),  known  as  the  Two-Year 
Plan  period.  Combining  the  two  periods  of  the  First  Plan  and  Two- 
Year  Plan,  primary  education  was  allocated  a  total  of  Tk.  800  million 
out  of  which  only  Tk.  341  million  could  be  spent  ~  a  mere  42.6 
per  cent.  In  contrast  the  university  subsector  spent  Tk.  683  million 
as  against  an  allocation  of  Tk.  571  million  -  a  119.5  per  cent  uti- 
lization. 

The  low  utilization  of  funds  allocated  for  primary  education, 
especially  during  the  First  Plan,  is  ascribed  to  a  shortage  of  expe- 
rienced educational  planners  and  administrators  and  a  resource 
constraint  aggravated  by  the  famine  of  1974. 

Meanwhile,  the  present  Second  Plan  (1980-1985)  was  prepared 
and  it  became  operational  from  July  1980.  The  stated  educational 
objective  of  the  Plan  is  to  eliminate  illiteracy  and  achieve  UPE  as 
steps  towards  comprehensive  human  resource  development.  The 
public  sector  Plan  allocations  in  the  education  and  other  sectors 
have  been  revised  several  times  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
education  sector  has  now  been  allocated  Tk.  4,700  million  (in 
1979-1980  prices)  which  is  4.3  per  cent  of  the  total  public  sector 
allocation.  Out  of  this,  a  sum  of  Tk.  2,222  million  (over  46  per 
cent)  has  beeti  allocated  to  primary  education.  In  order  that  primary 
education  receive  undivided  attention,  a  separate  Directorate  of 
Primary  Education  has  been  created.  The  main  features  of  the 
programme  include  the  following: 

a)  Improving  physical  facilities; 

b)  Supply  of  textbooks  free  of  cost  to  all  children; 
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c)  Supply  of  school  uniforms  free  of  cost  to  one-third  of  the 
girl  students  (policy  being  currently  reviewed); 

d)  Supply  of  teaching  aids; 

e)  Training  of  teachers; 

f)  Effective  supervision  of  schools; 

g)  Decentralized  administration; 

h)  Trying  out  innovative  programmes  to  increase  enrolment 
and  retention  rates; 

i)  Review  of  curricula  and  textbooks  on  a  continuing  basis; and 
j)    Active  community  involvement. 

The  UPE  programme  has  as  its  major  target  the  enrolment  of 
12.9  million  children  representing  91  per  cent  of  the  total  primary 
age-group  (6-11  years). 

The  programme  started  with  a  big  bang  by  launching  a  coun- 
trywide mass  literacy  drive  with  a  public  sector  investment  of  Tk. 
460  million.  The  objective  was  to  make  40  million  people  of  the 
11-45  age-group  literate  by  1985.  After  the  programme  had  run  for 
over  two  years  the  strategy  for  mass  literacy  was  changed.  The  new 
strategy  is  to  develop  the  institutional  facilities  of  primary  schools 
for  support  services  rather  than  to  embark  upon  a  separate  mass 
education  programme. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL/LEGAL  PROVISION  FOR 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  provision  of  primary  education  is  a  constitutional  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government.  Article  17  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bangladesh  reads  as  follows: 

The  State  shall  adopt  effective  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
(a)  establishing  a  uniform,  mass-oriented  and  universal  system  of 
education  and  extending  free  and  compulsory  education  to  all 
children  to  such  stage  as  may  be  determined  by  law;  (b)  relating 
education  to  the  needs  of  society  and  producing  properly  trained  and 
motivated  citizens  to  serve  those  needs;  and  (c)  removing  illiteracy 
within  such  time  as  may  be  determined  by  law. 

In  1981  an  act  entitled  ^Primary  Education  Act  (1981)'  was 
passed.  It  provided  for  better  organization  of  primary  education  and 
efficient  administration  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  primary 
schools.  It  created  a  Local  Education  Authority  (LEA)  in  each 
subdivision  headed  by  the  Subdivisional  officer  and  with  the  Thana 
(sub-district)  Education  Officer  as  Secretary.  The  Authority  was 
empowered  to  carry  out  all  administrative  and  supervisory  functions 
with  regard  to  primary  education  under  the  general  guidance  and 
supervision  of  tl^e  Government.  The  finance  was  to  be  provided  by 
the  Government,  which  would  also  lay  down  rules  for  recruitment  of 
teachers  and  standards  of  education.  The  Act  provided  for  a  repre- 
sentative managing  committee  for  each  primary  school. 

The  Primary  Education  Act  (1981)  has  been  superseded  by  an 
executive  order  on  15  August  1983  in  keeping  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  upgrading  of  administration  at  the  Thana  level.  The  order 
provides  for  further  decentralization  of  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  primary  education  to  the  Thana,  the  smallest  administrative 
unit  in  the  country.  The  Thana  Parished  (Council),  which  will  have 
an  elected  chairman,  will  be  the  focal  point  of  all  educational  acti- 
vities. The  responsibility  for  the  introduction  of  UPE  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Thana,  now  called  Upa-Zila  (subdistrict),  and  the 
Government  will  exercise  its  powers  only  in  the  following  areas: 

a)  Formulation  of  national  policy; 

b)  Development   of  curricula  along  with  preparation  and 
printing  of  textbooks; 
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c)  Standardization  of  school  facilities  and  uniform  quality 
of  teaching; 

d)  Training  of  teachers; 

e)  Sanction  of  new  schools; 

f)  Creation  of  pools  of  teachers  and  supporting  staff; 

g)  Provision  of  salary,  pension,  gratuity,  etc.;  and 

h)  Inter-Upa-Zila  transfers  of  teachers. 

To  assist  the  Upa-Zila  Council  in  the  management  of  primary 
education,  a  primary  education  committee  is  being  formed.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  will  also  be  the  Chairman  of  the  education 
committee  and  its  local  education  officer,  its  Member-Secretary. 
Each  school  will  have  a  managing  committee  headed  by  a  local 
resident  elected  to  the  local  body  (Union  Parishad).  The  headteacher 
of  the  school  will  act  as  its  Secretary. 

The  executive  order  mentioned  above  is  accompanied  by  rules 
laying  down  the  procedure  for  recruitment  and  promotion  of  pri- 
mary teachers.  Under  the  rules,  the  Upa-Zila  Council  will  be  em- 
powered to  make  all  appointments  and  promotions.  The  executive 
order  and  recruitment  rules  shall  apply  to  all  primary  schools  ma- 
naged by  the  Government,  thus  leaving  out  the  4,371  privately 
managed,  recognized  primary  schools  in  the  country. 
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GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  basic  structure  of  education  in  Bangladesh  was  laid  down  in 
Wood's  Education  Despatch  of  1854.  The  Despatch  recommended 
creation  of  an  office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  each 
province,  opening  of  institutions  from  the  university  to  the  primary 
level,  and  establishment  of  vocational  colleges  and  schools  of  industry 

At  the  base  of  the  structure  is  the  five  year  (I-V)  primary 
school  for  children  6-10  years  of  age.  After  this  comes  the  secon- 
dary level  consisting  of  five  grades  (VI-X).  But  there  are  many 
schools,  roughly  one  quarter  of  the  secondary  schools,  which  offer 
instruction  from  Class  VI  to  Class  VIII  and  are  called  junior  high 
schools.  The  first  national  level  public  examination,  the  Secondary 
School  Certificate  (SSC)  Examination,  is  taken  at  tht  rnd  of  Class  X. 
There  are  54  government  managed  vocational  training  institutes 
which  admit  students  who  have  completed  eight  years  of  schooling. 

Higher  secondary  classes  (Classes  XI  and  XII)  are  held  in  insti- 
tutions called  intermediate  colleges  and  in  the  intermediate  sections 
of  degree  colleges.  A  few  prestigious  cadet  colleges  also  include 
Classes  XI  and  XII.  The  second  national  level  examination,  the 
Higher  Secondary  Certificate  (HSC)  Examination,  in  arts,  science 
and  commerce  is  held  at  the  end  of  Class  XII.  At  the  post-secondary 
level  a  student  may  join  a  3-year  course  at  a  polytechnic  or  other 
technical  institute,  such  as  an  agricultural  training  institute.  Both 
the  SSC  and  HSC  Examinations  are  conducted  by  four  autono- 
mous Boards  of  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Education,  while  those 
relating  to  technical  education  are  conducted  by  the  Technical 
Education  Board. 

After  Class  XII,  a  student  may  apply  to  one  of  the  several 
institutions  of  higher  education  offering  professional  degrees  (me- 
dicine, engineering  and  agriculture)  or  a  general  degree  in  arts, 
science  and  commerce.  While  professional  degree  courses  run  for 
four  to  five  years,  the  general  degree  courses  could  be  either  at 
pass  (two  years)  or  honours  (three  years)  level.  Postgraduate  stu- 
dies leading  to  Master's  and  doctoral  degrees  are  available  in  the  uni- 
versities and  some  of  the  degree  colleges.  The  structure  described  is 
shown  schematically  in  Appendix  1, 
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The  normal  age  of  entry  into  a  primary  school  is  six.  But  it  may 
be  five  and  can  go  up  to  eight.  The  age  of  entry  tends  to  be  lower  in 
urban  and  higher  in  rural  areas. 

Pre-primary  education  is  not  officially  recognized,  but  almost 
all  primary  schools  have  a  hidden  baby  class  for  children  four  to  five 
years  of  age  shov^^n  enrolled  in  Class  I. 

Administration.  There  are  four  general  universities,  one  engi- 
neering university  and  one  agricultural  university  in  Bangladesh. 
They  are  autonomous  organizations  but  receive  85  per  cent  of  their 
funds  from  the  Government.  The  Vice-Chancellors  are  appointed 
by  the  Chancellor  (vy^ho  is  the  head  of  State)  from  a  panel  of  names 
prepared  by  the  Senate.  Development  funds  are  distributed  and 
controlled  by  the  University  Grants  Commission. 

In  professional  fields,  there  are  eight  medical  colleges,  four 
engineering  colleges,  one  agricultural  college,  17  polytechnics, 
one  college  of  leather  technology,  one  college  of  textile  technology, 
one  glass  and  ceramic  institute  and  one  graphic  arts  institute  —  all 
managed  by  the  Government. 

Till  1981  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  (DPI)  was  respon- 
sible for  implementation  of  all  educational  decisions  below  the 
university  level.  In  each  division  there  was  a  Deputy  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  (DDPI).  In  each  district  there  were  one  District 
Education  Officer  (DEO)  and  one  District  Inspector  of  Schools 
(DIS).  While  the  DEO  was  in  charge  of  secondary  education,  the 
DIS  was  in  charge  of  primary  education.  At  the  subdivisional  level 
the  Subdivisional  Education  Officer  (SDEO)  was  in  charge  of  super- 
vision of  secondary  schools  while  at  the  Thana  level  the  Thana  Edu- 
cation Officer  (TEO)  was  responsible  for  administration  and  super- 
vision of  primary  education. 

After  the  reorganization  in  1981,  a  separate  Directorate  of  Pri- 
mary Education  was  created  and  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  Director- 
General.  The  post  of  DIS  was  abolished  and  in  its  place  the  post  of 
Primary  Education  Officer  (PEO)  was  created.  The  PEO  was  made 
the  chief  executive  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  (LEA)  formed 
in  each  subdivision.  The  DEO,  SDEO  and  the  DDPI  continued  to 
work  for  secondary  and  Madrasah  (Islamic)  education  under  the 
Director-General  (Secondary  and  Higher  Education). 
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At  the  Thana  level  the  number  of  Assistant  Thana  Educa- 
tion Officers  (ATEOs)  was  increased  (roughly  one  ATEO  for  20 
schools)  for  close  supervision  of  primrM  V  .i  htjulv  ^TEO  works 
under  the  general  guidance  and        c  j           \  . 

As  a  result  of  further  decciuialuatin;^  the  office  of  the  PEO 
will  be  abolished.  The  responsibility  for  implementing  UPE  has 
now  been  transferred  to  the  Thana  (lJpa-7il  i)  ^.n  i^-iwd.  The  popu- 
lation of  a  Thana  is  between  150,000  and  2uu,U0U  and  the  number 
of  primary  schools  in  a  Thana  does  not  generally  exceed  100, 

Administrative  organization  for  primary  education.  The  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  primary  education  has  been  described 
earlier.  At  the  highest  level  is  the  policy  making  body  located  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  It  makes  policy  decisions  regarding  all  im- 
portant matters  affecting  primary  education,  and  broad  management 
and  development  issues  including  training  of  teachers,  opening  of 
new  schools,  and  development  and  preparation  of  curricula,  text- 
books and  teaching  methods.  The  Directorate  of  Primary  Education 
executes  the  policy  decisions  and  reports  to  the  Ministry,  seeking 
guidance  and  intervention  when  necessary. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  no  one  responsible  for  primary  educa- 
tion at  the  district  level.  At  the  Thana  (Upa-Zila)  level  the  TEO 
looks  after  the  administration  of  primary  schools,  including  teachers' 
pay,  discipline  and  repair  and  maintenance  of  schools.  The  recently 
appointed  ATEOs  are  required  to  visit  each  school  under  their  juris- 
diction once  a  month  for  close  academic  and  administrative  super- 
vision. 

The  highest  organization  for  the  planning  of  education  is  the 
Planning  Commission.  It  sets  out  the  objectives  and  strategies  of  the 
five-year  plans,  gives  programme  outlines  and  makes  financial  alloca- 
tions to  various  subsectors.  Allocations  are  subject  to  yearly  pro- 
gramming according  to  the  progress  of  project  implementation, 
availability  of  resources  and  the  requirements  of  new  priority  pro- 
jects. 

In  the  planning  process,  the  Planning  Commission  acts  in  close 
collaboration  with  the  Ministry  of  Education,  which  continually 
provides  the  necessary  information  on  changing  requirements  and 
physical  and  financial  progress  of  various  projects. 

The  Ministry  itself  maintains  a  Planning  Cell  to  co-ordinate 
planning  activities  within  the  Ministry  and  keep  constant  liaison  with 
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the  Planning  Gjmmission.  The  directorates  and  the  attached  offices 
prepare  project  proposals  in  conformity  with  the  plan  guidelines  or 
any  fcU  need  and  send  them  to  the  Phmning  Cell  for  scrutiny  and 
onward  transmission  to  the  Planning  Commission.  Within  the  sectoral 
allocation  the  Ministry  is  competent  to  approve  smaller  projects 
which  could  cost  up  to  Tk.  20  million  whereas  for  bigger  projects, 
involving  expenditures  between  Tk.  20  and  50  million,  the  approval 
of  the  Planning  Commission  is  required.  For  still  bigger  projects 
costing  more  than  Tk.  50  million,  the  National  Economic  Council 
is  the  final  approving  authority.  Each  year  an  ADP  (Annual  Develop- 
ment Programme)  is  prepared  and  firmed  up  by  the  various  ministries, 
in  consultation  with  the  Planning  Commission. 

Under  the  new  system  of  decentralized  administration,  each 
Thana  (Upa-Zila)  will  plan  and  execute  programmes  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  primary  education,  within  the  framework  of  national 
policy.  It  will  also  be  responsible  for  implementation  of  centrally 
prepared  development  projects  within  the  Thana  limit. 

The  central  Government,  through  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
retains  the  power  to  sanction  new  primary  schools,  relocate  old 
schools  and  grant  recognition  to  private  schools.  The  Government 
has  decided  to  establish  one  primary  school  for  every  2,000  people 
or  for  an  area  of  two  sq  kilometres.  A  country-wide  school  mapping 
exercise  was  undertaken  in  1980-81,  to  find  out  the  locations  and 
particulars  of  the  existing  schools  and  to  assess  future  requirements 
for  implementation  of  UPE. 

The  primary  curricula  for  Classes  I  and  II  include  Bengali, 
arithmetic,  environmental  science  (science  and  social  studies), 
physical  education,  art  and  crafts,  music  and  religion.  The  curricula 
for  Classes  III  to  V  follow  the  same  pattern  and  add  English  as  a 
second  language  from  Class  III.  In  classes  I  and  II,  each  lesson  is  allo- 
cated 30  minutes  and  in  the  higher  classes  35  minutes.  Bengali  is 
taught  for  five  hours  a  week  in  Classes  II-V.  In  the  higher  classes, 
all  other  subjects  are  taught  for  slightly  longer  periods  per  week. 
In  practice,  the  children  seldom  have  music  lessons  or  do  anything 
resembling  art  and  crafts.  Physical  education  is  also  rare.  A  minute 
fraction  of  schools  offer  kitchen  gardening  through  the  initiative  of 
an  individual  teacher. 

For  convenience  and  to  accommodate  the  crowd  of  children  in 
Class  I  (including  the  baby  class)  and  Class  II,  primary  schools 
usually  sit  in  two  sessions.  The  morning  session  for  Classes  I  and  II 
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is  held  for  two  to  three  hours  (9-12  a.m.)  and  the  afternoon  session 
for  Classes  III-V  is  held  for  three  to  four  hours  (12  to  4  p.m,). 

Each  primary  school  is  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  curriculum 
along  with  objectives,  methodology  and  guidelines  for  evaluation, 
both  by  subject  and  class.  The  teachers  consult  the  curriculum  and 
the  guides  specially  written  for  them,  and  read  out  from  the  text- 
books. Commonly  the  chalkboard  is  used  as  the  only  teaching  aid. 

Till  the  nationalization  of  primary  schools  in  1973-74,  primary 
education  in  Bangladesh  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  com- 
munity support.  In  setting  up  a  primary  school,  the  Government 
now  expects  the  land  to  be  donated  locally.  The  community  is  ex- 
pected to  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  construction  or  renovation. 

There  are  now  about  7,472  primary  schools  which  run  on  the 
charity  of  local  people.  With  the  rising  cost  of  living  caused  by 
soaring  inflation,  local  people  are  now  becoming  reluctant  to  give 
material  support  to  primary  education.  They  do  not  even  want  to 
give  time  and  attention  to  the  school  managing  committee.  Re- 
cently the  committee  has  been  reorganized  to  make  it  more  effective. 
Moreover,  formation  of  a  parent-teacher  association  is  being  en- 
couraged in  every  primary  school  with  a  view  to  making  it  the  cen- 
tre of  all  social,  civic,  and  development  activities  for  the  local  com- 
munity. Unfortunately,  the  overnight  nationalization  of  over  36,000 
primary  schools  coupled  with  galloping  inflation  has  dampened 
rather  than  sharpened  the  interest  of  the  community  in  primary 
education.  They  feel  relieved  that  the  Government  has  taken  over 
the  responsibility  of  running  the  schools  and  of  implementing  UPE. 

Teacher  training.  Thrre  are  48  Government  primary  training 
institutes  (PTIs)  and  3  private  PTIs  spread  over  the  country.  They 
used  to  offer  a  one-year  Certificate-in-Education  course  to  serving 
untrained  teachers,  as  well  as  to  SSC  holders  (raised  to  HSC  since 
1981  for  men  students)  who  wanted  to  become  teachers.  The  pre- 
sent curricula  include  both  pedagogical  and  general  subjects.  Psy- 
chology as  well  as  Principles  of  Education  are  taught.  The  general 
subjects  are  those  that  are  taught  in  the  primary  schools.  Pedagogy 
includes  practice  teaching,  for  which  an  experimental  primary 
school  is  attached  to  each  PTI.  The  annual  intake  capacity  of  the 
PTIs  is  around  9,000,  but  it  remains  underutilized.  Between  1977- 
Kv78  and  ]  982-83,  an  average  of  6,123  candidates  received  training 
each  year.  Of  them,  50  per  cent  were  serving  teachers  and  the  rest 
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were  outsiders.  In  order  to  raise  the  proportion  of  women  teachers, 
female  outside  candidates  are  preferred  and  as  an  incentive  they  are 
paid  a  monthly  stipend  (Tk.  150  per  month)  and  provided  with  free 
hostel  accommodation. 

A  survey  in  1981  showed  that  out  of  145,377  teachers  of  go- 
vernment primary  schools,  15,156  were  untrained.  In  addition, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  31,211  teachers  of  non-government  (re- 
gistered and  unregistered)  schools  were  also  untrained.  Furthermore, 
the  annual  attrition  rate  due  to  retirement,  death  and  other  reasons 
is  about  5,000,  as  against  the  3,078  non-teachers  (on  average)  who 
received  traiiung  annually  during  the  last  six  years.  At  the  present 
rate  of  output  of  PTI  graduates  it  is  not  possible  to  fill  the  yearly 
vacancies. 

Currently  the  one-year  Certificate-in-Education  course  is  being 
replaced  by  a  2-year  HSC  (Education)  course.  This  requires  the 
expansion  of  physical  facilities  and  teaching  staff  to  allow  more 
intensive  and  higher  quality  training  of  teachers.  After  the  transi- 
tion phase  of  two  years,  the  yearly  training  capacity  of  the  PTIs 
will  be  restored  and  gradually  increased  according  to  requirements. 

The  Academy  for  Fundamental  Education  (AFE)  was  estab- 
lished in  1978  with  a  view  to  improving  primary  education  by  cur- 
riculum revision,  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  PTI  training,  deve- 
lopment of  learning  aids,  and  for  research  into  problems  and  issues 
of  primary  education.  Both  the  AFE  and  the  National  Curriculum 
Development  Centre  (NCDC)  have  the  responsibility  of  determining 
the  academic  and  pedagogical  contents  of  the  training  course  at 
the  PTIs.  The  final  HSC  (Education)  Examination  will  be  conducted 
and  evaluated  by  the  AFE. 

Ihe  AFE  is  the  main  source  of  in-service  training  for  PTI  instruc- 
tors, TEOs  and  ATEOs-  The  PTIs,  in  turn,  conduct  in-service  training 
for  primary  teachers.  Sometimes  special  training  courses  are  arranged 
at  the  Thana  headquarters  for  primary  headteachers  and  other  teach- 
ers. Recently  a  concept  of  cluster  training  programmes  has  been 
developed.  Under  this  programme,  the  PTIs  will  give  short  training 
courses  to  the  ATEOs  who,  in  turn,  will  give  one-day  training  courses 
to  primary  teachers  during  their  monthly  visit  to  schools. 

Administration  and  supervision  of  primary  schools.  The  TEO 
(minimum  qualification:  bachelor's  degree  with  a  degree  in  educa- 
tion) is  the  educational  administrator  most  closely  linked  to  the  pri- 
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mary  school.  He  is  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  primary  education 
including  administration  and  supervision.  The  TEO  has  to  look  after 
about  100  schools  and  a  staff  of  400-500  teachers.  He  must  arrange 
all  school  supplies  including  textbooks,  and  advise  on  location  of 
new  schools  and  merger  and  nationalization  of  existing  schools.  He 
is  also  required  to  feed  the  Directorate  of  Primary  Education  vy^ith 
information  on  all  administrative  and  academic  matters,  through 
the  Primary  Education  Officer  posted  at  subdivisional  level.  To 
assist  the  TEO  in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  schools, 
a  cadre  of  ATEOs  (50  per  cent  recruited  from  head-teachers  and 
the  rest  from  among  college  graduates  through  open  competition) 
has  been  created. 

Pre-service  on-the-job  training  is  the  missing  element  in  the 
training  of  the  TEOs  and  ATEOs.  They  should  have  a  fair  knov^ledge 
of  plan  objectives,  strategies  and  programmes  in  the  education 
sector  and  knov^ledge  of  local  level  educational  planning  and  ad- 
ministration, as  v^ell  as  techniques  of  supervision.  The  AFE  could 
design  appropriate  courses  of  tv^o  to  three  months'  duration  v^hich 
the  TEOs  and  ATEOs  v^ould  be  required  to  go  through  before 
taking  up  their  appointments. 

With  the  decentralization  of  administration  to  Upa-Zilas  (Tha- 
na),  the  TEOs  and  ATEOs  have  nov^  to  play  a  more  important 
role  in  the  development  and  management  of  primary  education. 
Their  effectiveness  may  be  enhanced  by  delegation  of  administra- 
tive authority  and  financial  pov^ers  as  well  as  by  rationalizing  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ATEOs  for  more  intensive  supervision  of  schools. 

The  ATEO  is  an  itinerant  officer  spending  almost  all  his  v^ork- 
ing  days  in  visiting  schools  and  taking  remedial  measures.  There 
is  one  ATEO  for  20  schools,  and  he  is  supposed  to  visit  all  of  them 
at  least  once  a  month. 

Inasmuch  as  the  headteachers  perform  a  supervisory  function 
over  the  teachers,  some  financial  and  administrative  pov^ers  such  as 
granting  of  casual  leave  to  teachers,  initiating  disciplinary  action, 
and  incurring  expenditure  up  to  a  certain  amount  could  be  dele- 
gated to  them.  This  v^ould  help  them  assert  their  authority  and  main- 
tain discipline  in  the  school.  This  is  nov^  lacking. 

Textbooks.  The  Bangladesh  School  Textbook  Board  is  respon- 
sible for  v^iting  and  printing  of  textbooks  at  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary levels.  The  textbooks  are  v^itten  according  to  the  curricula 
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prescribed  by  the  National  Curriculum  Development  Centre.  The 
primary  textbooks  are  produced  either  by  commissioning  authors 
or  by  inviting  manuscripts.  In  the  former  case,  the  manuscripts 
are  edited  by  eminent  scholars  and  in  the  latter,  the  manuscripts 
received  are  reviewed  by  an  expert  committee  and  the  selected 
manuscript  is  then  edited.  Recently  a  system  has  been  introduced 
by  v^^hich  manuscripts  of  primary  textbooks  have  to  be  pre-tested 
at  the  AFE.  The  printing  of  textbooks,  however,  is  done  at  private 
printing  presses  appointed  by  the  Textbook  Board  which  does  not 
have  any  printing  press  of  its  ovm. 

The  responsibility  for  distribution  of  primary  textbooks  lies 
with  the  Directorate  of  Primary  Education,  The  books  are  taken 
from  the  Textbook  Board's  warehouse  and  sent  to  the  TEOs  by 
surface  transport  for  distribution  to  the  schools  within  their  juris- 
diction. 

In  1983  all  children  of  Classes  I  and  II  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  Class  III  were  provided  with  free  textbooks,  but  children 
attending  unregistered  primary  schools  and  those  attending  primary 
sections  attached  to  secondary  schools  did  not  get  this  benefit. 
By  1986  textbooks  will  be  supplied  free  of  cost  to  all  children  up  to 
Class  V. 

Educational  technology.  Since  January  1981  Radio  Bangladesh 
in  collaboration  v^th  the  National  Institute  of  Educational  Media 
and  Technology  (NIEMT)  has  been  broadcasting  a  30-minute  pro- 
gramme for  primary  and  mass  education  five  days  a  week.  The  pro- 
gramme is  meant  for  teachers  and  children  and  includes  subjects 
such  as  Bengali  and  social  studies. 

The  National  Television  also  telecasts  a  20-minute  five-day  a 
week  programme  on  primary  education.  The  focus  of  the  programme 
is  Class  V  children,  and  it  is  meant  to  prepare  them  for  the  School 
Final  Scholarship  Examination, 

Mobile  audio-visual  vans  are  used  for  teacher  training  and  non- 
formal  education.  There  is  a  regular  programme  of  production, 
distribution,  and  showing  of  audio-video  cassettes  for  this  purpose. 
Charts,  posters  and  other  radio-vision  materials  and  guide  books 
are  being  produced  in  support  of  the  cassette  programmes  and  pro- 
grammes on  the  air.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  strengthen  the  train- 
ing of  primary  and  secondary  teachers  in  production  and  use  of  low- 
cost  teaching  aids.  A  total  of  1,062  secondary  schools  throughout 
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the  country  are  in  poss'jssion  of  audio  control  console  sets  for 
tape  recording  educational  programmes  on  radio,  which  can  then  be 
played  to  supplement  classrooom  instruction.  This  facility  could 
also  be  used  for  in-service  training  of  primary  teachers  and  super- 
visors. 

Financing  primary  education.  According  to  a  survey  carried  out 
in  1981,  there  were  36,555  government  managed,  4,371  non-govern- 
ment (registered)  and  3,101  unregistered  primary  schools  in  Bang- 
ladesh. The  recurrent  expenditure  on  primary  education  in  1972-73 
was  Tk.  181.9  million,  until  the  almost  wholesale  nationalization 
of  primary  schools  in  1973  and  1974,  when  it  went  to  Tk.  687.3 
million  in  1977-1978.  In  the  current  year  (1983-1984),  provision 
for  recurrent  expenditure  on  primary  education  has  increased  to 
Tk.  1589.7  million.  Although  the  expenditure  shows  a  substantial 
increase  from  1972-1973  to  1983-1984,  given  the  need  for  UPE, 
the  financial  sacrifice  is  by  no  means  high.  The  per-pupil  recurrent 
expenditure  in  1978  and  1981  was  Tk.  83.82  and  Tk.  113.24  res- 
pectively. There  are  no  statistics  available  to  show  the  annual  expen- 
diture incurred  by  the  7,472  privately  managed  primary  schools. 

School  buildiRj^s.  The  majority  of  the  primary  schools  are 
poorly  constructed  and  badly  maintained.  A  study  on  primary 
education  (1978)  revealed  the  following  distribution  of  school 
build'^^^s  (in  percentages)  in  the  rural  and  urban  areas: 


Location 

Kutcha* 

Semi-pucca* 

Pucca* 

Total 

Rural 

44.60 

28.84 

26.56 

100.00 

Urban 

40.36 

31.15 

28.49 

100.00 

Dhaka  City 

10.45 

23.13 

66.42 

100.00 

Bangladesh 

44.01 

28.94 

26.97 

100.00 

Source:    NFRHRD,  Primary  Education  Network  in  Bangladesh,  Appendix  B,  Table  2.4 
♦    (Pucca  means  brick  buUding;  semi-pucca  means  brick  wall  with  or  without  ce- 
mented floor  and  tin  roof;  and  kutcha  means  thatched  roof  with  mud  wall  and 
plinth.) 


The  same  study  found  that  more  thai;  50  per  cent  of  the 
schools  did  not  have  adequate  floor  space  for  use  by  200  children 
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at  a  time  (1,400  sq,  ft,  required  at  the  rate  of  7  sq,  ft,  per  child). 
But  since  schools  are  held  in  two  sessions  —  the  morning  session  for 
100-150  children  of  Classes  I  and  II  and  the  afternoon  session  for 
50-100  children  of  Classes  III-V  -  accommodation  has  not  proved 
to  be  a  serious  problem  in  many  cases, 

A  school  mapping  exercise  carried  out  during  1979-1981 
revealed  that  1,66  per  cent  of  the  primary  schools  were  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,  7,88  per  cent  were  in  good  condition  but  needed 
minor  repair;  16,62  per  cent  needed  thorough  repair  costing 
Tk.  20,000  -  30,000,  37,54  per  cent  needed  renovation  and  32,29 
per  cent  needed  total  replacement.  Obviously,  a  heavy  investment 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  repair,  renovation  and  new  construction 
of  existing  school  buildings. 

Community  participation  in  primary  education.  Bangladesh 
has  a  long  tradition  of  community  support  for  primary  and  secon- 
dary education  in  the  form  of  outright  gifts  of  land,  cash  donations 
and  provision  of  other  sources  of  income  for  the  school,  voluntary 
labour,  donation  of  construction  materials  and  the  like,  A  new 
school  can  be  established  only  on  land  made  available  free  of  cost  by 
the  community.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  community  will  bear 
part  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  subsequent  maintenance.  Other 
forms  of  support  are  also  quite  common. 

In  1973  and  1974  the  Government  nationalized  most  of  the 
primary  schools,  so  that  by  1981  the  number  of  government  ma- 
naged schools  had  risen  to  36,555.  This  large  scale  nationalization 
in  the  course  of  two  years  is  now  foufd  to  have  diminished  the 
degree  of  community  participation  in  primary  education.  The  in- 
dividual and  collective  urge  of  the  community  to  promote  education 
is  gradually  decreasing.  The  high  rate  of  inflation  which  has  severly 
eroded  the  real  income  of  the  people  has  contributed  to  this  public 
apathy.  Almost  all  privately  managed  schools  (registered:  4371; 
unregistered:  3,101)  now  want  to  be  nationalized.  There  has  also 
been  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  teachers.  They  no  longer  feel  ac- 
countable to  the  local  community  owing  to  the  change  of  their  status 
to  that  of  government  employees. 

Although  a  state  responsibility,  the  government  feels  that  the 
community  has  a  significant  role  to  play  in  motivating  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school  and  keep  them  there  till  completion  of 
Class  V,  The  community  is  also  expected  to  play  a  role  in  the  upkeep 
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of  the  school  structure  and  premises  and  in  making  the  school  the 
centre  of  social  and  cultural  activities. 

The  decentralization  of  primary  school  administration  was 
carried  out  to  enable  the  community  to  discharge  these  responsibili- 
ties and  promote  primary  education.  Excepting  certain  policy 
matters  relating  to  universalization  of  primary  education  and  the 
maintenance  of  uniform  teaching  standards  and  student  achieve- 
ment, the  Thana  Upa-Zila  v^ill  develop  and  manage  primary  educa- 
tion. This  will  include  the  appointment  and  transfer  of  teachers. 
There  will  be  an  Upa-Zila  Education  Committee  formed  for  the 
purpose,  Similarly,  every  school  will  have  a  representative  manag- 
ing committee  to  ensure  its  proper  functioning.  The  Government  is 
also  encouraging  the  formation  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  in 
every  school  to  forge  greater  co-operation  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  community  and  the  school. 

Primary  enrolment.  There  was  a  spectacular  rise  in  primary 
enrolment  from  5.25  million  in  1970  to  7.45  million  in  1975,^' the 
number  of  primary  schools  rising  by  10,250  during  the  same  period. 
The  great  spurt  in  primary  education  followed  independence.  Then 
came  stagnation.  Enrolment  rose  to  8.03  million  in  1980  and  to  8.29 
million  in  1981. 

It  is  believed  that  the  enrolment  figures  supplied  by  the  field 
offices  are  at  times  inflated  by  10-15  per  cent.  This  is  reportedly 
done  to  justify  the  posting  of  more  teachers  than  the  ratio  of  one 
teacher  for  40-50  pupils  allows.  Moreover,  enrolment  is  not  qualified 
by  a  minimum  of  attendance.  A  chi?d  enrolled  may  hardly  attend 
school,  and  yet  be  counted  on  the  yc'\ 

The  enrolment  figures  also  c  use  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  children  crowd  Class  I  and  the  iiiaden  baby  class.  The  children  in 
rural  areas  are  generally  older  than  the  prescribed  age-group  of  six 
to  ten  years.  By  Class  III  60  per  cent  of  the  original  Class  I  children 
drop  out.  For  the  attainment  of  literacy  and  universal  primary 
education,  the  Class  V  enrolment  has  significance,  for  only  those 
children  stand  a  chance  of  carrying  literacy  skills  into  adult  life. 
But  the  present  school  system  is  producing  less  than  five  Class  V 
children  per  teacher  per  year  as  the  final  output.  Table  4  shows 


5/  Institute  of  Education  and  Research,  University  of  Dhaka,  Survey  of  Primary  Schools 
and  Evaluation  of  Primary  School  Agriculture  Programme  in  Bangladesh,  Part  I  (Dhak^: 
lER,  University  of  Dhaka,  1977),  p.  13. 
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that  the  situation  has  been  getting  worse  over  the  years.  (The  Class  V 
enrolment  dropped  from  11  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1965  to  9  per 
cent  in  1980.) 

Almost  all  primary  schools  have  coeducational  facilities.  Al- 
though female  enrolment  has  been  slowly  rising,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  improvementfin  the  ratio  of  girls  since  1980  —  it  remains  at 
60:40.  According  to  a  survey  carried  out  by  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Research  on  Human  Resource  Development  (NFRHRD) 
(1978),  of  the  total  enrolment  in  the  sample  schools,  62.02  per  cent 
of  boys  and  37.98  per  cent  of  girls  in  the  rural  areas  and  55.87  per 
cent  of  boys  and  44.13  per  cent  of  girls  in  urban  areas  —  53.57  per 
cent  of  boys  and  46.43  per  cent  of  girls  in  the  Dhaka  city  —  were 
in  schools.  The  enrolment  of  girls  wa^  markedly  higher  in  the  urban 
areas. 

The  ratio  of  women  teachers  is  far  worse  than  the  enrolment 
ratio  of  girls.  At  the  primary  level  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  tea- 
chers are  women.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  number  of 
women  teachers.  It  is  thought  that  with  more  women  teachers,  enrol- 
ments of  both  boys  and  girls  will  improve.  To  encourage  enrolment 
of  girls,  a  system  of  free  distribution  of  school  uniforms  to  30  per 
cent  of  girl  students  of  Class  I  was  introduced  in  1981.  In  1983, 
the  benefit  of  a  free  uniform  was  made  available  to  both  boys  and 
girls  of  Class  II.  Recently  the  policy  of  free  distribution  of  uniforms 
has  been  discontinued  in  order  to  channel  funds  to  the  improvement 
of  physical  facilities.  The  Second  Plan  envisages  almost  doubling  the 
enrolment  of  girls. 

According  to  the  survey  carried  out  in  1978  by  NFRHRD, 
there  were  6.54  million  children  (91  per  cent)  in  rural  primary 
schools  and  0.63  million  children  (9  per  cent)  in  urban  primary 
schools,  including  Dhaka  city.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  compo- 
sition of  the  population:  rural  —  90  per  cent,  and  urban  —  10  per 
cent. 

From  the  estimated  enrolment  figures  by  Classes  (1978)  in  rural 
and  urban  primary  schools  given  below,  it  can  be  seen  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  children  are  studying  in  Classes  II-V  in  urban  areas 
than  in  rural  areas,  while  Class  I  and  baby  class  enrolments  remain 
almost  the  same.  This  reflects  a  better  retention  rate  in  urban 
schools,  which  could  be  due  to  better  physical  facilities  in  urban 
areas,  or  the  better  economic  conditions  of  the  parents  coupled 
with  the  desire  to  get  their  children  educated. 
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Estimated  enrolment  percentages  (1978) 


Baby 
class 

Class 
I 

Class 
II 

Class 
III 

Class 
IV 

Class 
V 

Total 

Rural 

5.03 

39.30 

19.53 

14.84 

11.95 

9.35 

100.00 

Urban 

6.06 

38.37 

23.82 

21.64 

18.14 

15.57 

100.00 

Dhaka 

city 

3.60 

31.41 

20.09 

17.78 

15.03 

12.09 

100.00 

Source:    NFRHRD,  op.  cit.  pp.  A44-A46. 


The  percentage  of  enrolment  to  school-age  population  for  rural 
areas  in  each  district  generally  bears  positive  correlation  with  the 
literacy  of  the  district.  That  is,  the  districts  with  a  literacy  rate  below 
20  per  cent  (1974  census)  recorded  an  enrolment  percentage  below 
40  per  cent.  The  lowest  percentage  of  enrolment  for  rural  areas 
(26.51  per  cent)  is  recorded  in  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  and  Bandarbon 
districts.  These  two  districts  are  located  in  sparsely  populated  hilly 
region  with  difficult  communication  and  mostly  inhabited  by  tribal 
people  who  are  ethnically  and  culturally  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

The  difference  in  the  percentage  of  enrolment  of  age-group 
population  in  different  districts  is  quite  marked.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  significant  difference  in  literacy  rate  and  enrolment  as  between 
different  groups  of  villages  (Union)  in  the  same  area  (Thana). 

The  districts  of  Chittagong,  Barisal  and  Patuakhali  stand  out 
much  above  the  rest,  both  rural  and  urban,  in  terms  of  the  enrolment 
percentage  of  the  age-group  children  (over  70  per  cent).  The  lowest 
percentage  for  rural  areas  is  recorded  in  Rajshahi  Division  (out  of 
4  divisions)  which  is  38.31  per  cent,  indicating  that  special  efforts 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  more  primary  age-group  children  to  school 
in  this  division. 

Growth  of  primary  schools.  The  number  of  primary  schools 
increased  from  29,082  in  1970  to  39,279  in  1975  and  to  44,027 
(including  3,101  unregistered  non-government  schools)  in  1981. 
The  present  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  ensure  one  school  for 
2,000  people  or  for  an  area  of  2  sq  kilometres. 
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Preliminary  findings  of  a  school  mapping  survey  show  that 
out  of  the  primary  age-group  population  of  13  million,  87  per 
cent  or  over  11  million  have  access  to  schools  within  walkmg 
distance,  and  the  rest,  numbering  about  2  million,  have  no  school 
within  walking  distance.  The  situation  calls  for  early  correction. 

Problems  of  non-enrolment  and  retention.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  67  per  cent  of  the  primary  age-group  population  are  enrolled 
in  schools.  Of  those  enrolled  in  Class  I  60  per  cent  drop  out  before 
reaching  Class  II,  while  only  11.83  per  cent  reach  Class  V.  Further, 
only  40  per  cent  of  those  completing  primary  education  reach  the 
secondary  stage.  Thus  the  country  has  been  facing  a  serious  twin 
problem  of  low  enrolment  and  high  drop-out  rate.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  stagnating,  low  literacy  rate,  which  has  remained  around  22  per 
cent  for  almost  two  decades. 

Low  enrolment  coupled  with  a  high  drop-out  rate  is  a  complex 
problem  that  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy  solution.  Widespread  po- 
verty and  illiteracy  are  thought  to  be  the  root  causes.  Other  causes 
are  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  preparatory  learning,  poor  physical 
facilities  in  the  schools,  the  poor  quality  of  teachers,  uninteresting 
teaching,  unrelated  curricula,  the  low  quality  of  textbooks,  and  the 
absence  of  community  support. 

To  grapple  with  these  problems,  the  Government  have  been 
distributing  free  textbooks  and  free  school  uniforms,  besides  pro- 
viding free  tuition  for  all.  To  encourage  enrolment  of  girls,  50  per 
cent  of  new  teachers  are  being  recruited  from  among  women.  (In 
1981,  about  8  per  cent  of  the  primary  teachers  were  women.) 

To  enlist  active  community  participation  and  make  the  parents 
aware  of  the  value  of  education  both  for  their  children  and  the 
community  as  a  whole,  an  experimental  project  knowTi  as  the  Com- 
munity Learning  Centre  (CLC)  has  been  initiated.  The  primary 
school  wall  be  converted  into  a  CLC  by  making  it  the  hub  of  all 
community  activities  —  social,  cultural,  and  religious.  Besides, 
home-based  activities  involving  parents  and  children  such  as  growing 
vegetables  and  fruit  trees,  processing  and  preparation  of  food, 
poultry  farming,  and  small  trade  and  craft  development,  will  be 
encouraged  in  co-operation  with  the  extension  agencies.  Promotion 
of  primary  education  will  thus  become  a  part  of  community  activity. 
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Supply  of  teachers  and  their  qualifications.  According  to  data 
collected  by  Thana  Education  Officers,  in  1981  there  were  164,358 
teachers  for  40,926  schools  and  8,292,421  pupils.  It  works  out  to 
four  (usually  three  to  five)  teachers  per  school  and  one  teacher  for  50 
children.  If  allowance  is  made  for  over-reporting  of  enrolment 
(10-15  per  cent),  together  with  the  fact  that  the  schools  run  two 
shifts  ~  one  for  children  of  Classes  I  and  II  numbering  100-150 
and  the  other  for  children  of  Classes  III-V  numbering  60-70  —  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  50  per  cent,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  serious  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  annual  attrition  rate  in  government 
managed  schools  due  to  death,  retirement  and  other  causes  is  about 
5,000  as  against  the  yearly  output  of  3,000  newly  trained  teachers 
from  the  PTIs.  The  number  of  trained  teachers,  therefore,  fails  to 
meet  the  requirement.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  undisclosed 
number  of  candidates  with  the  Certificate-in-Education  awaiting 
employment  as  teachers.  Recently  the  Government  has  decided 
to  fill  10,000  vacant  teaching  posts  from  among  such  candidates  and 
other  qualified  college  graduates  having  14  years  of  schooling. 

The  table  below  gives  percentages  of  primary  teachers  with 
different  levels  of  education  in  19  78.  It  is  revealed  from  the  table 
that  47.9  per  cent  of  woment  teachers  in  the  coun  y  possessed 
HSC  and  higher  qualifications  as  against  33.3  per  cent  of  men  tea- 
chers possessing  the  same  qualifications. 


Percentages  of  men  and  women  teachers  with  diffeicni  levels 
of  education  in  Bangladesh  (1978) 


Men  Teachers 

Women  Teachers 

on 

Below 

SSC 

HSC 

Graduate 

Below 

SSC 

HSC 

Graduate 

SSC 
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NFRHRD,  op,  cit.,  p.  32. 
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Curriculum  development.  Curriculum  development  is  a  conti- 
nuous process  vy^hich  reflects  the  purpose  and  content  of  education 
in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  In  the  past,  curricula  at  all 
levels  have  been  subject  to  revievy^  and  modification  with  political 
and  administrative  changes. 

After  the  emergence  of  Bangladesh  as  an  independent  country, 
a  'National  Curriculum  and  Syllabus  Committee'  vy^as  set  up  in  No- 
vember 1975  with  the  following  terms  of  reference: 

1.  attainment  of  a  high  standard  in  the  system  of  education 
and  educational  institutions  based  on  national  ideals  and 
goals; 

2.  integration  of  science  and  technology  in  the  curricula  and 
syllabi  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  present-day  world; 

3.  drawing  up  guidelines  for  preparation  of  syllabi  in  the  light 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Education  Commission 
(1972-74)  for  primary,  secondary,  higher  secondary,  tech- 
nical and  vocational  education  and  teacher  training;  and 

4.  co-ordination  of  work  by  different  committees  set  up  for 
the  above  purposes. 

The  following  objectives  guided  the  National  Curriculum  and 
Syllabus  Committee  in  framing  the  primary  curricula: 

1.  to  develop  inherent  powers  and  qualities  of  the  individual; 

2.  to  develop  a  sense  of  patriotism,  justice,  dutifulness  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  minds  of  pupils; 

3.  to  create  an  attitude  of  respect  for  mutual  understanding 
and  friendship  with  all; 

4.  to  develop  creative  and  skilled  manpower  through  know- 
ledge of  science  and  technology; 

5.  to  create  a  sense  of  dignity  of  labour  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  and  inspire  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  national 
development;  and 

6.  to  develop  a  system  of  vocational  guidance  and  self-reliance 
through  education. 

In  1981,  the  Government  established  a  National  Curriculum 
Development  Centre  in  place  of  ad  hoc  committees  for  the  purpose 
of  continuous  evaluation  and  development  of  curricula  and  for  moni- 
toring the  effectiveness  of  teaching  methods  and  materials. 
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The  present  curricula  at  the  primary  level,  in  terms  of  subjects 
taught  and  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  subject,  are 
set  out  in  Tables  1 1  and  12. 

Education  for  handicapped  children.  There  is  as  yet  no  clear- 
cut  national  policy  on  the  care  and  education  of  physically  handi- 
capped and  mentally  retarded  children  in  Bangladesh,  although 
the  Government  has  been  supporting  such  activities  by  private 
bodies. 

In  December  1977,  an  association  styled  'Society  for  the  Care 
and  Education  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children  (SCEMR)'  was  estab- 
lished in  Dhaka.  Two  of  its  objectives  were  to  establish  vocational 
training  centres  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  and  persuade 
the  schools  to  operate  special  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded 
children. 

In  the  first  national  workshop  held  by  the  Society  in  June 
1980,  the  following  recommendations  were  made: 

1.  to  have  a  deliberate  national  policy  formulated  by  the 
Government  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  mentally 
handicapped  children  which  should  be  reflected  in  deve- 
lopment plans; 

2.  to  create  general  awareness  in  the  society  through  mass 
media  for  the  special  needs  of  these  children; 

3.  to  start  a  diploma  course  in  mental  retardation  through 
collaborative  effort  of  the  Institute  of  Education  and  Re- 
search, University  of  Dhaka,  Teachers'  Training  Colleges, 
Medical  Colleges  and  Departments  of  Psychology  of  dif- 
ferent universities;  and 

4.  To  start  special  classes  for  mentally  handicapped  children 
in  as  many  primay  schools  as  possible. 

An  institute  called  Bangladesh  Institute  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded was  established  in  January  1982  by  the  Norwegian  Associa- 
tion for  the  Mentally  Retarded  in  collaboration  with  the  SCEMR. 
The  Institute  is  equipped  with  a  vocational  training  Centre,  a  toy 
library  and  a  counselling  and  guidance  service  centre. 

The  Dhaka  based  society  for  mentally  retarded  children  is  keen 
to  extend  its  activities  throughout  Bangladesh  and  has  affiliated  with 
several  similar  associations  in  the  outlying  districts.  The  society 
has- so  far  been  able  to  start  special  classes  in  four  schools  in  Dhaka, 
including  a  school  for  slum  children. 
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Primary  education  for  special  groups.  Bangladesh  has  a  Irihal 
popuhition  estimated  to  be  500,000  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Chitta- 
gong  Hill  Tracts  and  Bandarban,  This  is  a  sparsely  populated  hilly 
region  with  forests  and  difficult  communication.  The  members  of 
the  dominant  tribe  *Chakma'  are  Buddhists,  but  others  mostly  do 
not  profess  any  religion.  All  of  them  have  their  own  life  style,  atti- 
tudes, social  norms  and  dialects.  There  is,  however,  a  sizeable  popu- 
lation of  Muslim  settlers  from  the  plains  who  live  in  separate  colonies 
among  the  tribal  people. 

The  tribal  people  have  been  brought  under  the  UPE  scheme. 
Accorduiji  to  a  survey  carried  out  by  NFRHRD,  there  were  387 
primary  schools  (354  rural  and  33  urban)  in  the  two  districts  with 
1,291  teachers.  The  schools  use  the  normal  curriculum  and  text- 
books. However,  special  efforts  are  made  to  recruit  women  teachers 
and  supervisors  from  the  tribal  people  by  relaxing  educational 
and  age  qualifications.  Residential  accommodation  is  being  pro- 
vided to  primary  sriiool  children  in  selected  schools  because  of  the 
inhospitable  terrain  and  difficult  communication. 

Education  of  disadvantaged  children.  Primary  education  in 
Bangladesh  has  a  total  coverage  and  it  has  been  made  free.  But  the 
facilities  of  free  tuition  and  textbooks  have  so  far  failed  to  push 
up  enrolment  and  retention.  This  is  ascribed  mainly  to  socio- 
economic hindrances.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  population  live 
below  the  poverty  line  in  terms  of  minimum  caloric  intake.  The  illi- 
terate environment  at  home  prevents  children  from  disadvantaged 
families  from  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  vocabulary  expected 
of  a  child  attending  a  primary  school  for  the  first  time.  As  a  result, 
even  when  he  ventures  out  to  school,  he  soon  drops  out,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  encouragement  from  his  poor,  illiterate  parents. 

Preparatory  learning  materials  have  been  prepared  and  pre- 
tested with  a  view  to  helping  children  from  disadvan*  d  families. 
The  materials  will  be  tried  out  in  :0  )  schools  selecte:,  ;  •  Commu- 
nity learning  centres  during  1984.  Th.  other  measur-'  -ope  with 
this  problem  are  adult  education  to  improve  the  ger/  r  ^cy  level 

in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  enlisting  active  c  -  »  .ity  sup- 
port for  education.  Literacy  has  been  found  to  bear  a  positive 
correlation  with  the  willingness  of  the  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school. 
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NON-FORMAL  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  LINKAGE 
WITH  THE  FORMAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

About  33  per  cent  of  children  of  the  primary  age  group  in 
Bangladesh  never  go  to  school,  and  about  70  per  cent  of  those 
who  do,  leave  school  before  attaining  the  minimum  educational 
standard  which  they  can  use  in  adult  life.  Dropping-out  occurs  at 
all  levels,  but  is  concentrated  in  Classes  I  and  IL  The  majority  of 
children  thus  enter  adulthood  illiterate.  Consequently  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  strengthen  non-formal  education  programmes,  parti- 
cularly for  those  who  never  enter  the  formal  school  system  or  drop- 
out before  completing  the  Five-year  primary  cycle. 

The  main  identifying  characteristic  of  non-formal  education 
is  thai  it  is  performance-based  rather  than  certificate-based.  It  has 
loosely  organized  content,  staff  and  structure  and  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  voluntary  participation  and  part-time  help  from 
volunteers.  More  importantly,  it  emphasizes  the  community  rather 
than  the  individual  as  the  main  approach  to  developing  human 
resources. 

Bangladesh  has  yet  to  establish  a  national  strategy  for  non- 
formal  education  for  the  vast  multitudes  of  young  children  and 
adults  vs^ho  have  eluded  the  formal  system  of  education.  There 
are,  however,  individual  attempts  being  made  by  some  voluntary 
organizations  to  impart  minimum  education  to  this  group  of  children 
and  adults,  and  prepare  them  for  formal  education  where  possible. 

The  most  widely  available  source  of  non-formal  education  for 
children  of  both  sexes  is  the  Maktab,  located  in  the  premises  of  a 
mosque.  The  Imams  who  lead  prayers  in  mosques  usually  give 
instruction  on  how  to  read  the  Quran  and  to  offer  prayers.  The 
Maktabs  provide  the  first  educational  experience  of  many  children, 
and  for  those  who  do  not  go  to  a  formal  school,  the  only  experience. 
There  are  about  150,000  mosques  in  the  country.  The  mosque-based 
Maktabs  can  be  more  fruitfully  utilized  for  pre-primary  education 
and  as  feeder  institutions  for  primary  schools. 

There  are  three  non-government  organizations  \5.'hich  have  been 
running  educational  programmes  for  children  which  are  non-formal 
in  nature  but  have  linkages  with  the  formal  system  of  education. 


Universalization  of  education  -  Bangladesh 

The  Bangladesh  Association  for  Community  Education  (RACE) 
has  been  running  22  *feeder'  schools  in  Meher,  a  rural  union  of  24 
villages,  at  a  distance  of  22  miles  from  Comilla  town.  The  schools 
teach  the  children  reading,  writing  and  counting  up  to  Class  I  (and  in 
some  cases  up  to  Qass  II)  in  their  own  vicinity,  so  that  they  are 
ready  in  due  time  to  join  Class  II  (or  Class  III)  of  the  local  primary 
schools.  Teachers  (two-thirds  being  women)  are  recruited  and  trained 
locally  —  two  teachers  per  school  —  and  paid  a  nominal  sum  as 
salary.  The  community  contribute.^  towards  construction  of  the 
school  house,  donates  the  land,  and  gives  other  support.  But  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  running  the  schools,  and  BACE 
has  to  depend  on  outside  funding  '?v'*rage  expenditure  per  student 
was  Tk.  76.00  in  1980).  The  prograrr..ne  has  achieved  its  objectives 
of  greatly  pushing  up  the  enrolment,  especially  enrolment  of  girls, 
at  the  eight  primary  schools  in  the  union. This  modelof  feeder  school, 
partly  dependent  on  community  support  and  partly  on  outside 
assistance,  is  still  confined  to  Meher  and  covers  only  one  out  of 
4,000  rural  unions  in  Bangladesh. 

The  Danish  International  Development  Agency  (DANIDA)  runs 
a  mass  education  programme  in  two  Thanas  of  the  district  oT  Noa- 
khali.  It  is  meant  for  three  groups  of  people  —  adults,  women  and 
children.  The  children's  programme  is  called  CHIMEC  and  is  in- 
tended to  reach  children,  6-11  years  old,  from  the  poorest  section 
of  the  population.  The  basic  approach  of  the  programme  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  feeder  schools  of  Meher,  but  it  is  less  structured  and 
less  costly.  Each  centre  is  housed  in  an  existing  village  structure  or 
primary  school  and  employs  one  teacher  recruited  from  the  com- 
munity on  a  small  pittance.  The  teachers  are  given  internal  training 
on  three  modules,  each  lasting  for  three  days.  It  is  based  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  organizing  a  centre,  co-operating  with  different  field 
agencies,  playing  with  the  children  and  establishing  a  climate  of 
friendship  and  mutual  responsibility  in  the  community.  The  training 
content  is  derived  from  folkore  and  imparted  through  drama,  songs 
and  traditional  dances. 

The  programme,  which  is  effectively  supervised  by  a  team  of 
educated,  motivated  and  well-paid  supervisors,  is  in  operation  in 
13  unions  out  of  29  in  the  two  Thanas  and  covers  a  population  of 
over  300,000,  There  are  700  CHIMECs  in  the  area  with  34,000 
children.  It  is  estimated  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the  children 
completing  Class  I  in  a  CHIMEC  join  one  of  the  133  primary  schools 
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situated  in  the  area.  Some  of  the  CHIMECs  offer  vocational  training 
in  addition  to  instruction  in  the  3Rs. 

Another  programme  worth  mentioning  is  the  Underprivileged 
Childrens'  Educational  Progr  amme  (UCEP)  which  was  started  in 
June  1973,  The  programme  provides  second  chance  education  to 
poor  working  boys  and  girls  (many  of  them  roaming  in  the  streets 
without  any  worthwhile  job)  nine  to  ten  years  old.  Presently  there 
are  about  8,000  boys  and  700  girls  attending  IP  UCEP  Schools 
in  three  main  cities  (Dhaka,  Khulsa  and  Chittagong).  All  the  schools 
are  accommodated  in  their  ovm  buildings  or  municipal  schools  used 
after  normal  school  hours.  Most  of  the  schools  run  three  to  four 
shifts  of  two-hours  duration,  daily  for  290  days  a  year.  (Since  the 
boys  must  work  without  vacation,  the  schools  observe  no  holidays.) 
There  is  only  one  school  for  girls  in  Dhaka  city,  which  accommo- 
dates 700  children.  After  completing  the  5-year  primary  curriculum 
in  m  years,  the  children  are  encouraged  to  complete  the  3-year 
junior  secondary  stage  in  I/2  years.  Further,  after  completing  the 
junior  secondary  stage,  they  are  entitled  to  enter  public  vocational 
schools  or  the  two  UCEP-run  trade  training  schools. 

The  teachers  of  the  UCEP  are  carefully  selected  and  their 
educational  qualifications  range  from  SSC  to  Master's  Degree. 
Their  salary  ranges  from  around  Tk.300.00  for  ore  shift  to  Tk.600.00 
for  three  shifts. 

Textbooks  and  all  other  educational  materials  arc  provided  free 
of  cost.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  make  regular  deposits  to 
the  UCEP  savings  scheme,  and  they  can  purchase  one  meal  and 
clothing  at  subsidized  prices.  A  check  is  kept  on  absenteeism  and  the 
drop-out  rate  is  estimated  at  less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  programme  runs  on  outside  help.  Recently  a  sponsorship 
scheme  has  been  started  with  each  sponsor  contributing  Tk.  1,200.00 
annually  towards  the  cost  of  one  child.  With  more  children  the  cost 
could  be  reduced. 

The  UCEP  is  an  urban-based  programme  which  seeks  to  effect 
a  qualitative  change  in  the  life  of  underprivileged  children.  Compared 
to  the  results  achieved,  the  cost  is  moderate  and  within  the  reach  of 
wealthy  urban  dwellers. 
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NATIONAL  POLICY  AND  PLAN 
FOR  UNIVERSAL  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  present  educational  policy  envisages  increasing  the  literacy 
base  by  effective  implementation  of  primary  education  as  basic 
education.  Specifically,  the  aim  is  to  expand  and  strengthen  the 
system  so  as  to  cover  all  6-years  olds  (numbering  about  3  million) 
and  carry  at  least  50  per  cent  of  this  age-group  through  Class  V  by 
1987.  It  is  believed  that  this  change  will  create  an  educational 
environment  of  increased  enrolment  and  retention,  particularly  in 
the  rural  areas,  and  will  eventuully  enable  the  Government  to  embark 
upon  the  second  phase  programme  of  raising  the  duration  of  basic 
education  to  8  years. 

With  a  view  to  implementing  this  policy,  a  massive  UPE  pro- 
gramme involving  two  projects  —  an  IDA-aided  project  covering  42 
Thanas  and  a  national  project  covering  the  rest  of  the  country  ~  have 
been  under  implementation  since  1981.  The  total  cost  of  the  two 
projects  over  a  5-year  period  (1981-1985)  is  estimated  atTk.344-.68 
crore,  the  main  objectives  being  the  following: 

a)  Increasing  enrolment,  particularly  enrolment  of  girls,  by 
improving  physical  facilities  and  prov'd'  free  textbooks 
and  school  uniforms; 

b)  Reducing  wastage  caused  by  dropp'.  and  repetition  by 
providing  a  better  teaching-learning  environment; 

c)  Improving  the  quality  of  primary  education  through  better 
curricula  and  textbooks  and  more  effective  training  of 
teachers; 

d)  Irn-^roving  the  quality  of  classroom  instruction  by  providing 
teaching-learning  aids;  and 

e)  Reducing  unit  cost  by  improving  retention  rate  and  moving 
towards  larger  schools,  larger  class  size  and  more  flexible 
timetables. 

To  attain  th'jse  objectives,  measures  have  been  taken  to  expand 
physical  facilities,  supply  instructional  materials  and  uniforms, 
increase  teaching  staff,  strengthen  supervision  and  provide  recurrent 
in-service  training  to  teachers. 
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Physical  facilities.  The  UPE  programme  will  cover  all  primary 
schools  and  Primary  Training  Institutes  (PTIs),  with  the  Academy  for 
Fundamental  Education  (AFE)  closely  linked  with  the  programme 
activities.  A  recent  school  mapping  survey  has  revealed  that  many 
schools  need  to  be  rebuilt  or  renovated.  Furthermore,  in  view  of 
population  growth,  new  school  buildings  and  classrooms  will  have 
to  be  made  available  to  accommodate  children  who  will  be  entering 
the  primary  stage.  (Land  will  be  donated  by  the  community  where 
required.) 

Besides  renovation  of  the  existing  schools  and  construction  of 
new  school  buildings,  which  account  for  50  per  cent  the  cost  of  the 
IDA-aided  project  and  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  national  project, 
the  following  facilities  are  being  made  available  during  the  current 
Second  Plan  period: 

a)  With  a  view  to  boosting  enrolment  and  attendance,  text- 
books and  learning  materials  are  being  made  available  to 
children  free  of  cost. 

b)  Sanitary  facilities  and  drinking  waic"r  being  unavailable  in 
many  schools,  provision  has  been  m?ide  for  sinking  19,197 
tubewells  and  constructing  34,499  lavatories. 

c)  Tht  existing  PTIs  are  being  developed  by  providing  them 
witU  additional  hostel  accommodation,  classrooms  and 
libraries,  and  three  new  PTIs  are  being  established.  (In 
addition  to  the  two  UPE  projects,  there  is  a  separate  project 
for  developing  the  PTIs.) 

d)  The  AFE  is  being  provided  with  additional  hostel  accom- 
modation and  residential  accommodation  for  the  members 
of  the  staff; 

e)  Furniture  and  teaching  aids  and  equipment  are  being  made 
available  to  primary  schools  as  well  as  to  the  AFE  and  the 
PTIs;  and 

f)  Provision  will  be  made  for  transport  facilities  for  field  per- 
sonnel. 

lacreasing  teaching  staff.  The  school  mapping  survey  men- 
tioned earlier  revealed  that  in  the  42  Thanas  covered  by  the  IDA- 
aided  project,  the  teacher-student  ratio  was  1:37,  although  in  many 
schools  the  class  sizes  were  uneven,  being  very  high  in  the  lower 
grades  (80-120  in  Class  I)  and  very  low  in  the  upper  grades  (8-12  in 
Class  V). 
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While  most  schools  have  four  teachers,  at  times  only  three  are 
available.  Since  the  success  of  UPE  is  greatly  dependent  on  the 
effective  use  of  the  teaching  staff,  regular  attendance  of  teachers 
vy^ill  be  emphasized  and  additional  teachers  v/ill  be  appointed 
v^^here  necessary. 

Strengthening  supervision.  Inadequate  and  ineffective  super- 
vision of  primary  schools  being  a  major  problem,  the  present  UPE 
programme  has  increased  the  number  of  Assistant  Thana  Education 
Officers  (ATEOs)  so  that  each  ATEO  may  have  not  more  than  25 
schools  under  his  charge.  The  ATEOs  v^ll  be  stationed  at  the  union 
level  and  will  be  responsible  for  counselling  parents  and  encouraging 
them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  improving  school-community 
relations,  providing  help  to  teachers,  organizing  recurrent  in-service 
training  with  the  help  of  PTI  instructors  and  collecting  and  compiling 
educational  data.  Currently  provision  is  being  made  for  separate 
office  accommodation  for  the  ATEOs. 

In-service  training.  At  the  moment,  opportunities  for  in-service 
training  for  the  large  majority  of  primary  teachers  are  limited.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  new  curricula,  teaching  methods 
and  textbooks  necessitates  continuous  in-service  growth  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  administrators,  teacher  trainers  and  supervisors.  The 
main  objectives  of  in-service  training  are  to  (a)  develop  a  leadership 
core  to  manage  and  further  develop  primary  education;  (b)  train 
different  categories  of  people  connected  with  UPE  in  the  new 
operational  skills  so  as  to  stimulate  a  new  pattern  of  behaviour;  and 
(c)  institutionalize  a  new  system  of  training  for  staff  development  as 
a  regular  component. 

To  attain  these  objectives,  the  UPE  programme  provides  for 
training  of  three  different  groups:  (a)  key  project  personnel  and 
related  staff,  (b)  PTI  staff  and  field  administrators,  and  (c)  primary 
teachers. 

The  training  of  primary  teachers  will  be  organized  in  clusters 
by  the  ATEOs,  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  teachers 
and  the  community.  There  are  four  to  seven  ATEOs  in  a  Thana 
under  the  overall  supervision  of  the  TEO.  Each  ATEO  works  with 
16-25  schools  within  his  cluster  and  is  supposed  to  visit  all  of  them 
at  least  once  a  month  and  organize  regular  teacher  training  for  the 
teachers  at  each  school. 
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The  advantages  of  cluster-based  training  are  as  follows: 

1.  Cluster-level  training  avoids  the  costs  involved  in  residential 
courses  and  utilizes  available  field-level  officers  (ATEOs)  to 
organize  the  training  with  Thana-level  resources.  On-the-job 
training  will  be  less  costly  because  the  teacher  will  not  be 
away  from  tl  during  training. 

2.  The  training  hk^./  to  prove  more  effective.  It  will  be 
directly  bai:ed  on  the  teacher's  on-the-job  experience  and 
needs  and  will  be  flexible,  enabling  the  teacher  to  cope  with 
the  problems  which  arise  daily  in  the  classroom  and  the 
community. 

3.  The  cluster-based  training  will  enable  the  teachers  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  own  professional  development.  Through 
group  discussion  and  study  they  will  identify  their  own 
problems  and  become  conscious  of  their  own  training  needs. 
In  discussion  they  may  gain  ideas  which  they  may  try  out 
on  an  individual  basis.  ATEOs  visits  to  schools  will  not  only 
motivate  the  teachers  but  also  give  them  support  and 
feedback  to  improve  their  competence  in  the  classroom. 

4.  Cluster-based  training  will  enable  teacher  training  and 
support  to  be  linked  with  the  professional  supervision  of 
schools.  At  cluster  level  the  ATEOs  will  move  from  school 
to  school  observing  examples  of  good  classroom  teaching 
and  will  be  able  to  disseminate  them  to  other  schools  in 
the  cluster.  ATEOs  will  combine  their  role  as  supervisors 
with  a  role  as  constructive  supporters  and  communicators. 

During  cluster-bused  training  the  teachers  will  be  supplied  with 
training  leaflets  which  are  being  developed  on  different  topics 
relevant  to  the  teachers*  needs  and  interests.  The  topics  are  practical 
and  intended  to  be  of  immediate  help  to  the  teachers  in  fulfilling 
their  roles  in  UPE.  Topics  range  from  *How  to  use  the  chalkboard 
effectively'  to  *Kow  to  use  the  school  garden  for  teaching  purposes'. 
The  training  leaflets  are  designed  as  attractively  as  possible  at 
minimum  cost.  They  are  intended  to  encourage  learning  through  a 
variety  of  techniques  ranging  from  story  telling,  comprehension 
exercises,  simulation,  questionnaires,  simple  multiple  choice-ques- 
tion-answers, group  discussion,  stories  in  pictures,  and  group  activity. 
They  are  intended  to  encourage  training  techniques  which  will  sup- 
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picmcnt  the  conventional  lecture-note-laking  method  by  active 
participation  of  learners  in  solving  their  own  problems.  The  materials 
have  been  carefully  written,  designed  and  pre -tested. 

IMPACT  experiment 

At  present  teachers'  salaries  account  for  about  98  per  cent  of 
the  total  primary  education  recurrent  expenditure.  As  enrolment  is 
expected  to  increase  by  35  per  cent  in  the  next  five  years,  measures 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  teachers'  salaries  on  the  budget  have  to  be 
tried. 

To  this  end,  an  innovative  programme  developed  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Indonesia  and  known  as  Instructional  Management  by 
Parents,  Community  and  Teachers  (IMPACT)  is  being  carried  out  on 
an  experimental  basis.  Under  this  experiment,  children  of  Classes  IV 
and  V  will  be  used  for  teaching  children  of  lower  grades  by  using 
specially  prepared  learning  modules  based  on  the  curricula  and 
textbooks.  The  children  will  learn  in  small  groups  of  five  to  ten.  The 
modules  give  direction  to  their  learning  efforts,  lesson  objectives 
and  on  how  to  learn.  The  teacher  exercises  general  supervision  and 
provides  individual  assistance  where  needed.  Furthermore,  the  senior 
children  learn  in  peer  groups  from  the  modular  lessons  with  the 
teacher's  assistance.  The  experiment  has  the  potential  for  much 
greater  enrolment  at  almost  the  same  cost  by  reducing  dependence 
on  teachers.  It  is  likely  to  make  teaching-learning  more  effective  by 
making  every  child  an  active  participant. 


School  mapping  project 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  school  mapping  survey  carried  out 
during  1979-1981  to  establish  an  effective  relationship  between  the 
distribution  of  schools  and  the  threshold  population  to  be  served  by 
the  schools.  Through  this  project  the  following  tasks  have  already 
been  accomplished:  (a)  Identification  and  analysis  of  the  existing 
network  of  primary  schools;  (b)  Analysis  of  the  distribution  of 
schools  by  size  and  number  of  classrooms  depending  on  the  thresh- 
old population;  and  (c)  Assessment  of  the  needs  of  primary  schools 
for  achieving  univcrsalization  in  the  context  of  ctfrcn<ly  available 
physical  facilities. 
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COIMCLUSIOIM 


Univcrsalization  of  primary  education  for  an  over-populated 
developing  country  with  resource  constraints  is  a  difficult  task. 
There  is  no  easy  solution,  and  transplanting  models  of  developed 
or  other  developing  countries  v^^here  the  socio-economic  conditions 
are  different  v^^ill  not  v^^ork  in  Bangladesh.  Consequently,  the  nation 
will  have  to  continue  experimenting  within  the  framework  of  its 
own  situation  and  resources. 

Bangladesh  spends  a  nominal  4  per  cent  of  its  development 
budget  on  education  out  of  which  about  50  per  cent  is  devoted  to 
primary  education.  On  the  revenue  side,  the  share  of  education  is 
around  13  per  cent,  out  of  which  primary  education  is  allocated 
about  50  per  cent.  It  is  widely  believed  that  unless  the  share  of  the 
GDP  for  education  is  increased  (currently  it  is  about  1.5  per  cent) 
and  unless  the  allocation  for  primary  education  remains  at  a  high 
level,  achievement  of  UPE  is  bound  to  be  delayed.  Considering 
Bangladesh's  situation,  it  may  be  recommended  that  at  least  5  per 
cent  of  the  GDP  should  be  devoted  to  education  (Unesco's  recom- 
mendation is  reported  to  be  for  7  per  cent  )  with  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  allocation  earmarked  for  primary  education. 

The  formal  system  of  education  is  relatively  expensive  and 
fails  to  bring  within  its  purview  a  sizeable  section  of  children  who 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  their  income  earning  activities,  however 
modest.  It  would  thus  be  expedient  to  develop  and  activate  an 
adequate  system  of  non-formal  primary  education  which  would  be 
linked  with  the  formal  system  through  provision  of  multiple  entry 
points  into  the  latter.  Mosque-based  schools  and  other  suitable  non- 
formal  institutions  need  to  be  encouraged  as  supportive  feeder 
institutions. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  apathy  of  rural  parents  to  primary 
education  is  that  it  does  not  prepare  children  for  jobs  or  lead  to 
saleable  skills,  does  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  earning  an  income 
or  enable  children  to  become  otherwise  productive.  Consequently  it 
is  felt  that  some  provision  could  be  made  for  skill  development 
even  at  the  primary  level  (possibly  in  the  upper  primary  grades). 
To  this  end,  new  programmes  will  have  to  be  thought  out,  designed 
and  implemented. 
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Since  the  problems  of  education  are  closely  intertwined  with 
the  overall  socio-economic  situation  of  the  country,  universalization 
of  primary  edpcation  cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation  from  total 
national  economic  planning.  The  UPE  programme  should,  therefore, 
be  related  to  the  development  efforts  of  the  country,  particularly 
rural  development.  Positive  results  in  liquidating  illiteracy  can  be 
achieved  quickly  only  when  a  multi-dimensional  attack  on  the  pro- 
blem is  mounted. 
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APPENDIX  I 
The  existing  educational  structure 
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APPENDIX  II 
Tables 


Tabid.  Comparative  data  on  primary  education 

1964-65 

1969-70 

1972-73 

1977-78 

Niiinhor  of  Primary  Scluuils 

27,649 

39,082 

36,537 

43,634 

Primary  liu'ilmciitll-V) 

4.158.0110 

5.250.819 

7.793,905 

8,227,950 

Niiiiihcr  III  i'riniary  Toiuiicrs 

94.834 

113.673 

155,742 

186,144 

'Includes  3J0I  iion-iioverntniMil  (unroiiistcnHl)  schools. 

'^I'AcliKlini:  osiiniated  enrolment  of  300,000  in  3,101  non-|:iuvrnmcnt  (unrejiisiercd)  schools, 
''indiuies  12.230  luj.iiers  scrvini;  id  3,101  non-imvernnienl  (iinrejiisiered)  schools, 

Sounic:  B  \NBE1S  &  lulucalion  Directorate 
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Table  2.  Number  of  primary  sclioi^ls  by  district  and  maiiaiienieiit  (198!) 


2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

s, 

9. 

4^  It). 
W  II. 

12, 

13. 

14. 

15. 

Ki. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 


Dlinkii 

i'liridptir 

MyiiiciiMiij!li 

.l;iiiiiil|nir 

T:iai!:iil 

I'liitlaiiuii}: 

riiitiiiuiiiii;  Hill  ri,n ; 

ll;iiul.'irl),iii 
Ciiiniila 
Niukliiiii 
SvIIkM 


lloi;r;i 
Dinajpiir 


Jessorc 


Total: 


riovcriimciit 

3.194 
2,122 
2.544 

928 

917 
1,982 

621 

179 
2,737 
1,649 
3,3,S5 
2,040 
1.466 
1.192 
2.671 
1,530 
1.785 
1,587 

817 
2,297 

942 


36,555 


NiiiiiherofSdiools 
Ni)ii-g()Vt'riiiiit'iit(IU>yistcreil) 


2,S1 

m 
m 

H2 
I  OS 
153 

37 


171 
228 
3H1 
276 
l'26 
142 
190 
237 
210 
134 
264 
250 


4,371 


Total 

3.475 
2,454 
2,732 
1,010 
1,025 
2.135 
658 
179 
3,01  H 
1,820 
3,583 
2,421 
1,742 
1.318 
3,113 
1.720 
2.022 
1.797 
951 
2.561 
1,192 


40,926 


Note:  1„  addition  to  the  40.926  schools  noted  above,  a  total  of  3.101  non-i-ovcrnmcnt  schools  uvro  rep-.tod  to  the  in  existence  in  1981 
Source:  BANBEIS 
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Table  3.  Primaiy  enrolment  by  grade  and  sex  (1981) 


Note:    The  cnrolmenet  of  3,101  nongovernment  (unregistered)  primary  schools  is  not  included  in  this  tabic,  but  enrcli;icnt  of  4,311  non- 
government (registered)  schools  (926,972)  is  included. 

The  boy-girl  ratios  in  1950, 1960  and  1970  were  80:20;  72:28  and  68:32  respectively.  In  1981  the  ratio  was  60:40. 
Source:  BANBEIS 


6b 


i 

a: 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

of  edu 

1 

2,210,886 

1,592,464 

3,803,350 

I! 

978,941 

639,708 

1,618,649 

s 

ill 

742,011 

475,754 

1,217,765 

0 

IV 

579,949 

366,139 

946,088 

1 

V 

440,839 

2o^.730 

706,569 

Total: 

4,952,626 

3,339,795 

8,292,421 

adesh 

Tabic  4.  Classwi&e  distribution  of  primary  enrolment  as  percentages 


Qass 

195.. 

I'JSS 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

I 

57 

50 

51 

38 

39 

39 

41 

11 

21 

22 

20 

21 

21 

21 

21 

III 

13 

13 

13 

16 

16 

16 

16 

IV 

10 

9 

9 

13 

12 

12 

12 

V 

6 

7 

11 

12 

12 

9 

Source:  Ellen  Sattar,  Universal  Primary  Education  in  Bangladesh  (Dhaka:  University  Press  Limited,  1982),  p.  39, 

Nde:    In  1950,  the  primary  stage  included  Classes  MV,  Class  V  was  added  to  the  primary  stage  with  effect  from  January  1952. 
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Table  5.  Primary  age-group  population  and  enrolment 


1 

Si 


Year 

Estimated  Mid-Year  Population 

Enrolment 

Enrolment  Ratio 

a. 

Boys 
(OOO) 

Girls 
(000) 

Total 
(000) 

Boys 
(000) 

Girls 
(000) 

Total 
(000) 

Boys 
(%) 

Girls 

(%) 

Total 

{%) 

1970 

5,188 

4,790 

9,978 

3,449 

1,802 

5,251 

66.5 

37.6 

52.6 

5' 

1 

1980 

6.166 

5.802 

11,968 

4,849 

3,189 

8,038 

7816 

55.0 

67.2 

1981 

6,253 

5,990 

12,243 

4,952 

3,340 

8,292 

79.2 

55.7 

67.7 

St 

1 

1985 

6,794 

6,438 

13,232 

1990 

7,041 

6,675 

13,716 

1995 

7,193 

6,817 

14,010 

Source:  Statistical  Yearbook  (1981)  &  BANBEIS 
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Table  7.  Urban/rural  breakdown  of  primary  age-group  population 

 Urban  Areas   Kural  Areas  Urban  &  Rural  Areas  

Boys       Girls  Total  Boys         Girls  Total  Boys  Girls  Total 

751,366     37,884       789,250      4,436,634     4,752,116      9,188,750     5,188,000  4,790,000  9,978,000 

1.139,354     57,446     1,196,800      5,026,646     5,744,554     10,7?1,:0'     6,166,000  5,802,000  11,968,000 

1,313,760    66,240     1,380,000      4,939,240     5,923,760     10,863,000     6,253,000  5,990,000  12,243,000 

Statistical  Yearbook  of  Bangladesh  (1981)  &  BANBEIS 
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Table  8.  Number  (if  primary  school  teachcm  by  district  management  and  sex  (1981) 


Number  of  Teachers 


District 

Government 

Non-government  (Registered) 

Grand 

lOlul 

Men 

Women 

Tcul 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1.  Unal'a 

11,790 

1,758 

13,548 

1,130 

206 

1,336 

I  Faridpur 

7,505 

443 

7,94  E 

1,301 

98 

1,399 

3.  Myniensingh 

9,215 

599 

9»814 

827 

73 

900 

in  714 

4.  Jamalpur 

3,133 

271 

3,404 

306 

38 

1  1  A 

344 

5.  Tangail 

3,594 

lid 

3,870 

A  AO 

448 

27 

475 

0.  inittagong 

8,130 

1,119 

9,249 

588 

1  1  A 

112 

700 

Q  04U 

1,  inittagong  Hill  iracts 

1,589 

314 

1,903 

uu 

IS 

tip 
145 

0*  lianaarban 

J  /H 

JO 

din 

4in 

HlU 

9.  Comilla 

11,465 

851 

12,316 

1,088 

n  1 

1,162 

13,478 

10.  Noakhali 

6,689 

290 

6,979 

698 

39 

737 

7,716 

g  11.  Sylhet 

8,299 

1,055 

9,304 

830 

41 

871 

10,175 

12.  Rajshahi 

7,891 

485 

8,376 

1,566 

88 

1,654 

10,030 

13.  Pabna 

6,359 

297 

6,656 

1,079 

31 

1,110 

7,766 

14.  Bogra 

4,245 

403 

4,648 

476 

42 

518 

5,166 

15.  Rangpur 

10,662 

569 

11,231 

1,794 

135 

1,929 

13,160 

16.  Dinajpur 

5,002 

341 

5,343 

750 

62 

81 

6.155 

17.  Khulna 

6,672 

504 

7,176 

988 

76 

1,064 

8,240 

18.  Jessore 

5,749 

459 

6,208 

784 

36 

820 

7,028 

19.  Kushtia 

2,971 

295 

3,266 

556 

33 

589 

3,855 

20.  Barisal 

8,600 

978 

9,578 

946 

120 

1,066 

10,644 

21.  Patuakhali 

3,831 

319 

4,150 

1,275 

75 

1,350 

5,500 

Total: 

133,765 

11,612 

145,377 

17,560 

1,421 

18,981 

164,358 

Hi 


to 

Ki 

CI, 

5 


Note:    In  addition  to  164,358  teachers  serving  in  government  and  non-govcrnment  (registered)  schools,  there  were  a  total  of  12,230  teachers 
of  both  sexes  serving  in  3,101  non-government  (unregistered)  schools. 

Source:  BANBHIS 
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Table  9.  Public  expenditure  on  primary  education 


Year 

Enrolment 
(Million) 

iiuii  ucvuupnivni 

Expenditure 
(Million  Tk.) 

Development 
Expenditure 
(Million  Tk.) 

Total 
Exncndihiro 
(Million  Tk.) 

1972-1973 

7.7 

181.9 

41.1 

1973-1974 

7.7 

254.5 

67.5 

322.0 

1977-1978 

8.2 

687.3 

56.6 

743.9 

1978-1979 

8.0 

772.7 

74.1 

846.8 

1979-1980 

8.0 

811.5 

63.8 

875.3 

1980-1981 

8.3 

939.9 

239.0 

1,178.9 

1981-1982 

N.A. 

998.7 

237.0 

1,235.7 

1982-1983 

N.A. 

1,439.7 

472.4 

1,912.1 

1983-1984 

N.A. 

1,589.7 

663.8 

2,253.5 

73 


Per*pupil 
Non-development 
Expenditure  (Tk.) 

23.62 
33.05 
83.82 
96.59 
101.44 

S     Um.'j  113.24 


Notes:    1.   Expenditure  figures  for  1982-1983  relate  to  the  revised  budget  estbate  for  the  year. 
2.  Expenditure  figures  for  1983-1984  relate  tu  budget  estimate  for  the  year. 

Source:  Statistical  Pocketboc^k  of  Bangladesh  (1979)  &BANBEIS  Ii^ 
— ■   .  ^   5 
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Table  10.  Budgets  for  primaiy  education  (Tk.) 


198M982 

li;o2-1983(RE) 

1983-1984  (BE) 

Government  Primary  Schools 

986,394,000 

1,420,000,000 

1,570,000,000 

PTIs 

12,288,000 

17,895,000 

17,895,000 

AFE 

«  1  1 

1  IOC  rtnA 

l,795,UUl; 

1  DM  nnn 
l,ol4,UUU 

Total: 

998,682,000 

1,439,690,000 

1,589,709,000 

B.  Development  Budget: 

UPE  (National) 

158,886,000 

311,105,000 

432,834,000 

UPE  (IDA-aided) 

48,234,000 

135,796,000 

220,000,000 

PTIs 

29,849,000 

25,518,000 

10,000,000 

Total: 

236,969,000 

472,422,000 

662,834,000 

Grand  Total: 

1,235,651,000 

1,912,112,000 

2,252,543,000 

RE  =  Revised  Estimate;  BE  =  Budget  Estimate 
Source:  Non-development  Budget  (1983-84),  ADP  (1983-84)  &  Directorate  of  Primary  Education 


Subject 


01 


Mother  Tongue 
Mathematics 
Environmental  Studies 
Religious  Education 
Physical  Education 
Art  and  Crafts 
Music 


Table  1 1 .  Currictila  for  Cla^^er.  I  m  II 


No,  of  periods  per  week 
(30  minutes  each) 


10 


L'iiigih  of  time 
piT  week  (hours) 

Percentage  of 
time  available 

5.00 

33.33 

3.00 

20.00 

2.50 

16.67 

1.50 

10.00 

1.50 

10.00 

1.50 

10.00 

Total: 


30 


15.00 


100.00 


Notj:    There  it  a  prescribed  textboolc  for  mother  '.rr,ae  as  well  as  mathematics.  For  other  subjects,  there  is  no  textbook. 

Source:  Ministry  of  Umtm,  Repoft_of  the  Bmskdesh  MomI  Curriculum  andSvMus  Committee,  Vol  I:  Primary  Staie  idhh' 
Ministry  of  Education,  1976),  p.  279. "  ~  
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Table  12.  Curricula  for  Classes  III,  IV  and  V. 


Subject 

iNo.  01  perious  per  wcck 
(35  minutes  each) 

Lcngtn  01  iinic 
per  week  (hours) 

Percentage  of 
time  available 

Mother  Tongue 

7 

4.08 

20.64 

Mathematics 

6 

3,50 

17.71 

Environmental  Studies 

6 

3.30 

17.71 

Religious  Education 

3 

1.75 

8.86 

Physical  Education 

3 

1.75 

m 

Art  and  Crafts 

2 

1.17 

5.00 

Music 

2 

1,17 

5.90 

English 

5 

2.92 

14.42 

Total: 

34 

19.84 

100.00 

i 

N 
0 

0 

§ 

0 


3 


Note:    There  is  a  prescribed  textbook  for  each  of  mother  tongue,  mathematics,  environmental  studies,  religious  education  and  English,  For 
the  three  remaining  subjects,  there  is  no  textbook. 

Source:  Ministry  of  Education,  Report  of  ihe  BangkdesH  National  Curriculum  and  Syllabus  Committee,  Vol  I:  Primary  Stage  (Dhaka:  Ministry 
ofEducation,1976),p.279. 
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Table  13.  Trends  in  primary  education 


Year 

No.  of  primaiy  schools 

No.  of  enrolled  pupUs.in  primniy  education 

No.  of  teachers  In  primary  education 

R 

U 

Total 

R 

U 

Total 

R 

U 

Total 

1973 

35,079 

1,458 

36.537 

F 

2,541,449 

\ci  Ann 

2,697,928 

F 

2,462 

1,474 

3,936 

M 

2,934,787 

J,Uj7,7/  / 

M 

94,120 

57,686 

in  OAr 

151,806 

1978 

41,758 

1.876 

43,634 

F 

1,216,207 

l,o24,309 

3,040,516 

F 

8,834 

5,575 

14,409 

M 

3,112,461 

2,074,973 

5,187,434 

M 

164,866 

6,869 

171.735 

1980 

39,209 

3,183 

42,392 

F 

1,339,380 

1,849,620 

3,189,000 

F 

8,646 

5,763 

14,409 

M 

2,812,420 

2,036,580 

4,849,000 

M 

130,393 

11,338 

141.731 

1981 

40,505 

3,522 

44,027 

F 

1,402,800 

1,937,200 

3,340,000 

F 

12,061 

8,040 

20,101 

M 

2,872,404 

2,080,017 

4,952,421 

M 

145,809 

12,678 

158,487 

An  urban  area  is  defined  as  an  area  having  concentration  of  at  least  5,000  persons  in  a  continuous  collection  of  houses  where  the 
community  sense  is  well  developed  and  the  community  maintains  public  utilities  such  as  roads,  street  lighting,  water  supply,  sanitary 
arrangement,  etc.  Such  areas  are  generally  centres  of  trade  and  commerce  with  a  population  substantially  non-agricultural  and  having 
a  high  rate  of  literacy. 

R  =  Rural;  U  =  Urban;  F  =  Female;  M  =  Male 
Source:  BANBEIS 
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Table  14.  Age,  sex,  grade  distribution  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  grades  of  priinaiy  education  and  one  next  higher' Class  (1981) 


ui 
Ik 


Sex 

4JWA 

Class 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

5 

F 
M 

169,597 
232,143 

6 

u 

r 
M 

961,052 
1,315,477 

7 

f? 
r 

M 

382,191 
552,721 

351,839 
675,469 

Q 
0 

r 

M 

,  79,623 
110,546 

223,897 
205,57/ 

318,755 
591,407 

0 
7 

p 
r 

M 

63,970 
97,897 

118,938 
148,402 

161,101 
359,568 

10 

F 
M 

38,060 
74,203 

124,487 
127,588 

167,409 
268,911 

11 

F 
M 

51,259 
57,994 

71,747 
119,026 

46,591 
136,760 

12 

F 
M 

29,295 
34,796 

15,943 
48,496 

74,061 
148,312 

13 

F 

M4,408 

10,629 
4,408 

30,446 
44,466 

14  (over) 

F 

22,877 

M46,099 

Total: 

3,803,350 

1,618,649 

1,217,765 

946,088 

706,569 

549,612 

I 

s 

a 

0 


I 


Source:  BANBEIS 
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Table  15.  Geographical  (by  regions/provinces)  distribution  of  primaiy  education  facilities  (1981) 


Region/Provinces 


LOCATION 
Urban 


Ui  Rural 
01 


REGION  (DIVISION) 

1.  Dhaka  Division 

2.  Chittagong  Division 

3.  Khulaa  Division 

4.  Rajshalii  Division 


Total  population  of 
primary  education 
age-group 


1.380,000 
10,863,000 


3,649,658 
3,179,507 
2,431,459 
2,982,376 


Number  of 
primary  schools 


Number  of  pupils 

enrolled  in 
primaiy  schools 


3,522 
40,505 


13,392 
11,418 
8,666 
10,651 
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934,508 
7.357,913 


2,199,969 
2,198,895 
1,837,926 
2,055,631 


Enrolment  ratio 


67.72 
67.73 


60.02 
69.15 
75.58 
68.92 
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Table  16*  Institutionsofprimaiy  education 


Total  primary  schools 
of  which  number  of  one^teacher  schools* 
of  which  number  of  two*teacher  schools* 

No.  of  Teacher  training  Institutions  for  primary  education 
No.  of  In-service  Training  Institutions 

0)  Curriculum  Development  Centre 
Any  other  (specify) 

Schools  for  physically  handicapped 
Schools  for  mentally  handicapped 

Schools  for  special  population  groups  (orphanages) 
Other  Institutions  (specify) 


44,027 

0.  92% 

1.  m 

50 


23 
1 

99 


42,392 

0.90% 
7.00% 

50 


23 


99 


0" 

a 

I 

to 

2 
IS. 

a* 


*  Teacher/pupil  ratio  at  the  primary  level  is  usually  1:40.  Primary  schools  generally  have  three  or  more  teaching  positions,  the  modal  number 
being  five.  In  view  of  this,  a  one-teacher  school  refers  to  a  school  which  had  one  position  filled  at  the  time  of  survcy.the  renjaining  positions- 
lyuig  vacant.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  two-teacher  schools,  only  two  positions  were  filled  at  the  time  of  survey  and  the  rest  remained  vacant. 
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Table  17.  Teachers  and  supervlors  for  primary  education  (1951) 


Level  of  basic 

Teachers  for  Primary  Education  =  Number 

Niiviljyrof 

qualification 

Trained 

Untrained 

Total 

Suporvisors 

Less  than  10  year  schooling 

11,572 

4,501 

16,073 

10  year  schooling 

74,579 

29,003 

103,582 

5 

12  year  schooling 

34,716 

13,502 

48,218 

192 

University  Degree 

7,714 

3,001 

10,715 

1,959 

Total: 

128,581 

50,007 

178,588 

2,156 

81 


s 

ft. 
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Table  18.  Curriculum  in  primary  schools  (1983) 
Number  of  working  days  ;or  .iiimary  scluols  in  a  year;  211 

Number  of  periods  per  week  ,  30  periods  of  30  ininulcs  each  for  grades  I  &  II;  34  periods  of  35  minutes  each  for  grades  III,  IV  &  V. 


Subject 

Grades  (Specify  number  of  periods  under  each  grade 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Mother  Tongue 

10 

to 

7 

7 

Matliematics 

6 

6 

EnvL'onmcntal  Studies 

6 

6 

Religious  Education 

3 

3 

Physical  Education 

3 

3 

Art  &  Craft 

Music 

4 

4 

English 

5 

5 

Total: 

30 

30 

34 

34 

Appendices 

Table  19.  Public  expenditure  on  primary  training  fiscal  year  (1983-1984) 

Amount 

(Million  Taka)  % 


A.    Current  expenditure 

i)  Teachers*  salaries  1527.522 

ii)  Administration  and  supervision  36.483 


B.    Capital  expenditure 

i)  School  building  390.600 

ii)  Equipment  39.500 


GrandTotalof  A  &  B  2252.543 


67.81 
1.62 


iii)  Teachers'/supervisors*  training  26.519  I.17 

iv)  Others  240.919  10.71 


Total  of  A  1831.443  81.31 


17.34 
l.a5 


Total  of  B  421.100  18.69 


100.00 


Source:    Ministry  of  Finance  and  Planning,"  Budget  Estimate  for  i  33-84  (Non-develon- 
mentj  <£•  ADP  (1983-84)  
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The  Asian  Programme  of  Educational  Innovation  for  Development 
(APEID)  has  as  its  primary  go-d  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  national 
capabilities  for  undertaking  educational  innovations  linked  to  the  problems 
of  national  development,  thereby  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people 
in  the  Member  States. 

All  projects  and  activities  within  the  framev/ork  of  APEID  are  designed, 
developed  and  implemented  co-operatively  by  the  participating  Member 
States  through  over  one  hundred  national  centres  vhich  tlicy  have  associated 
for  this  purpose  with  APEID. 

The  24  Member  States  participating  in  APEID  are  Afghanistan,  Australia, 
Bangladesh,  China,  Fiji,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Japiii,  Lao  People's  Democra- 
tic Republic,  Malaysia,  Maldives,  Nepal,  New  Zealand.  Pakistan,  Papua  New 
Guinea,  Philippines,  Republic  of  Korea,  Samoa,  Singapore,  Socialist  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam,  Sri  Lanka,  Thailand  and  Turkey. 

Each  country  has  set  up  a  National  Development  Group  (NDG)  to 
identify  and  support  educational  innovations  for  development  within  the 
country  and  facilitate  exchange  between  countries. 

The  Asian  Centre  of  Educational  Innovation  for  Development  (ACEID), 
an  integral  part  of  the  Unesco  Regional  Office  for  Education  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  in  Bangkok,  co-ordinates  the  activities  under  APEID  and  assists  the 
Associated  Centres  (AC)  in  carrying  them  out. 

The  eight  programme  areas  under  \^ich  the  APEID  activities  are  organ- 
ized during  the  third  cycle  (1982-1986)  arc: 

L   Universalization  of  education:  access  to  education  at  fust  level  by 
both  formal  and  non-formal  means; 

2.  Education  for  promotion  of  scientific  and  technological 
competence  and  creativity; 

3.  Education  and  work; 

4.  Education  and  rural  development; 

5.  Education  and  urban  development; 

6.  Educational  technology  with  stress  on  mass  r.i  c dia  and  low-cost 
instructional  materials; 

7.  Professional  support  services  and  traininn;  o'"  educational  personnel; 

8.  Co-operative  studies,  reflections  and  rf  joixrch  related  to  educational 
development  and  future  orientations. 
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Preface 


Universalization  of  primary  education  (UPE)  is  one  of  the 
major  priority  goals  of  countries  in  the  region  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
The  developing  countries  in  particular,  are  now  vigorously  engaged  in 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  policies,  plans  and  pro- 
grammes aimed  at  making  adequate  and  suitable  opportunities  for 
primary  education  available  as  soon  as  possible  for  all  children  and 
young  people. 

In  1983,  as  part  of  a  major  project  under  the  Asian  Programme 
of  Educational  Innovation  for  Development  (APEID)  on  the  Univer- 
salization of  Education,  12  countries  in  the  region  undertook 
national  studies.  The  national  studies  were  conducted  to  analyse  the 
stage  reached  by  the  countries  in  UPE,  and  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  them  in  providing  educational  opportunities  to  all  children 
at  the  primary  level;  to  review  significant  new  and  current  develop- 
ments in  programmes  and  projects  which  the  countries  have  under- 
taken in  order  to  expand  ?-nd  improve  primary  education;  and  to 
contribute  to  achieving  the  target  of  primary  education  for  all 
chUdren.  The  studies  were  conducted  by  national  institutes  and 
professional  groups  under  the  guidance  of  high  level  committees 
of  the  Ministries  of  Education  in  the  respective  countries. 

On  completion  of  the  national  studies,  a  Regional  Review 
Meeting  was  held  in  November  1983  which  undertook  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  methodologies  of  the  national  studies  and  examined 
their  findings.  The  meeting  also  made  suggestions  for  improvmg  and 
updating  the  national  studies  tabled  for  review. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  review  meeting,  study 
teams  in  the  par'.icipating  countries  have  revised  and  updated  the 
national  studies.  The  present  publication  is  an  outcome  of  the 
collaborative  and  co-operative  efforts  of  the  member  countries  in 
understanding  the  progress  made  in  the  universalization  of  primary 
education,  the  nature  and  extent  of  problems  and  issues  and  their 
implications  for  achieving  UPE  in  the  region  before  the  end  of  this 
century. 
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This  series  which  provides  a  comparative  view  of  the  position 
of  and  progress  made  in  UPE  has  been  published  with  the  view  that 
the  countries  in  the  r»reion,  in  their  bid  to  step  up  measures  for 
UPE,  will  find  the  infom>ation,  experiences  and  conclusions  useful 
in  pursuing  the  goal  of  'education  for  all'  with  a  new  vigor  by  draw- 
ing on  the  experiences  of  other  countries  with  the  same  goals  and 
objectives. 
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Chapter  One 


GENERAL  SURVEY 


Historical  background 

The  establishment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  October 
1949  ushered  in  a  new  period  of  historical  development,  i.e.,  the 
period  of  socialist  revolution  and  construction.  By  1982  there  were 
over  180  million  students  studying  in  the  colleges  and  middle  and 
primary  schools.  Add  to  this  the  number  of  students  studying  in 
other  kinds  of  schools,  and  the  total  was  over  207  million,  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  population.  The  number  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  has  grown  at  a  rapid  pace,  from  598  in  1978  to  715 
in  1982.  While  the  number  of  middle  and  primary  schools  has 
decreased  as  compared  with  the  peak  years  (1977  for  middle  schools 
and  1975  for  pri.  ^ry  schools),  most  have  grown  in  size,  and  are 
more  rationally  distributed  and  organized;  and  teaching  quality  has 
in  general  been  raised. 

Education  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  in  the  process  of  succes- 
sive reforms,  readjustment  and  improvement.  Though  achievements 
constituted  the  major  aspect,  there  is  no  denying  that  there  have 
been  some  shortcomings  and  even  mistakes.  The  development  of 
education  in  post-liberation  China  can  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
periods. 

The  first  period  (1949-1965)  from  the  birth  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  the  eve  of  the  'cultural  revolution'  saw  educa- 
tion undergoing  a  basically  healthy  process  ol  reform,  reorganization 
and  development,  and  an  education  system  suited  to  China's  needs. 
However,  education  suff'u-cd  a  major  setback  in  ihc  years  1958-1961. 
The  main  shortcoming  i  .*nd  mistakes  committed  in  these  years  were: 
doing  thing;;  without  giving  due  consideration  to  the  actual  condi- 
tions, going  against  the  objective  laws  and  the  tendency  to  exaggerate 
achievement:..  AW  this  resulted  in  a  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
education. 
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The  second  period  (1966-1976)  was  the  decade  of  •cultural 
revolution'.  This  was  a  disastrous  decade  which  brought  the  most 
serious  setbacks  and  losses  to  the  Chinese  people  in  the  post-libera- 
tion years.  The  damage  done  to  education  can  be  summed  up  like 
this:  schools  in  the  cities  suffered  more  than  those  in  the  rural  areas, 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  most  seriously  affected; 
middle  schools  suffered  to  a  lesser  degree  and  primary  schools  were 
the  least  affected.  Therefore,  despite  the  serious  damage  done  to 
education,  where  the  schools  were  least  affected  —  notably  primary 
schools  in  the  rural  areas  —  schools  still  achieved  numerical  devel- 
opment although  teaching  quality  plummeted. 

The  third,  and  present,  period  started  in  1976  and  led  China 
into  a  new  period  of  historical  development. 

Because  of  the  various  setbacks  and  losses,  education  in  China 
still  lags  behind  that  of  the  developed  countries.  Elementary  educa- 
tion is  still  not  universal  in  many  parts  of  the  countryside.  In  1982, 
China  had  117,627  million  school-age  children  and  109,579  million 
of  them,  or  93.16  per  cent,  were  in  school.  In  the  rural  areas,  92.25 
per  cent  were  in  school.  Less  than  half  of  China's  2,190  counties 
attained  a  rate  higher  than  95  per  cent;  in  389  counties,  the  rate  was 
below  85  per  cent.  The  rate  of  students  who  did  not  quit  school 
half  way  and  the  rate  of  up-to-standard  pupils  were  also  low.  In  a 
few  mountain  areas,  remote  border  regions  and  poor  areas,  only  60 
per  cent  of  the  children  stayed  on  in  school,  and  only  30  per  cent  of 
them  were  up  to  standard.  This  shows  that  the  popularization  of 
elementary  education  in  China  is  still  an  arduous  task.  The  Central 
Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  State  Council  have 
set  forth  the  goal  to  popularize  junior  middle  school  education  in  all 
the  cities,  and  primary  school  education  in  most  of  the  rural  areas, 
by  the  end  of  the  1980s.  The  writers  believe  that  this  goal  is  at- 
tainable. 

On  the  eve  of  the  founding  of  the  People's  Republic,  the 
Chinese  People's  Political  Consultative  Conference  was  held  in 
September  1949.  Acting  as  the  National  People's  Congress,  it  adopted 
the  Common  Programme  which  served  as  the  provisional  Constitu- 
tion.  In  it  were  stipulations  concerning  the  nature,  tasks,  content, 
system  and  methods  of  education  in  China.  These  served  as  the 
earliest  legal  basis  for  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  China's 
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education.  The  First  National  People's  Congress  (NPC),  held  in 
September  1954,  promulgated  Qiina's  first  Constitution.  Amend- 
ments were  made  to  it  at  the  Fourth  NPC  in  1975  and  the  Fifth  NPC 
in  1978.  All  the  three  Constitutions  have  special  articles  concerning 
education.  Due  to  the  rapid  development  of  events  in  the  country, 
the  1978  Constitution  in  many  respects  no  longer  tallied  with  the 
actual  conditions  and  could  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  state  life.  So 
the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Fifth  NPC  held  in  December  1982  adopted  a 
new  Constitution,  which  attaches  greater  importance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  education  in  China  than  the  previous  two  Constitutions. 
The  provisions  laid  the  legal  foundation  for  the  future  development 
of  education  in  China. 

Article  19  of  the  new  Constitution  says: 

The  State  develops  socialist  educational  undertakings  and 
works  to  raise  the  scientific  and  cultural  level  of  the  whole 
nation. 

The  state  runs  schools  of  various  types,  makes  primary 
education  compulsory  and  universal,  develops  secondary, 
vocational  and  higher  education  and  promotes  pre-school 
education. 

The  state  develops  educational  facilities  of  various  types  in 
order  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  and  provide  political,  cultural, 
scientific,  technical  and  professional  education  for  workers, 
peasants,  state  functionaries  and  other  working  people.  It 
encourages  people  to  become  educated  through  self-study. 

The  state  encourages  the  collective  economic  organization, 
state  enterprises  and  undertakings  and  other  social  forces  to 
set  up  educational  institutions  of  various  types  in  accordance 
with  the  law. 

The  state  promotes  the  nationwide  use  of  Putonghiia 
(Common  Speech  based  on  Beijing  Pronunciation). 

Article  24  says: 

The  state  F/iengthens  the  building  of  socialist  spiritual 
civilization  through  spreading  education  in  high  ideals  and 
morality,  general  education  in  discipline  and  the  legal  system, 
and  through  promoting  the  formulation  and  observance  of 
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rules  of  conduct  and  common  pledges  by  different  sections  of 
the  people  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  state  advocates  the  civic  virtues  of  love  for  the 
motherland,  for  the  people,  for  labour,  for  science  and  for 
ijocialism;  it  educates  the  people  in  patriotism,  collectivism, 
internationalism  and  communism  and  dialectical  and  historical 
materialism;  it  combats  capitalist,  feudalist  and  other  decadent 
ideas. 

Article  46  says: 

The  state  promotes  the  all-round  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  development  of  children  and  young  people. 

The  Constitution  has  also  stipulations  concerning  the  position 
and  role  of  teachers  as  part  of  the  intelligentsia;  the  freedom  for 
citizens  to  engage  in  educational  undertakings  in  the  interest  of  the 
people;  the  female  and  male  enjoying  equal  position  and  rights  in 
receiving  education;  the  separation  of  religion  from  education;  the 
support  for  education  among  minority  nationalities;  the  rights  and 
duties  of  parents  in  educating  their  children;  the  tasks  and  goals  of 
education;  and  the  power  of  people's  government  at  all  levels  in 
administering  education. 

As  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  the  Constitution  has 
supreme  legal  ''orce.  But  it  has  only  laid  down  some  principles  con- 
cerning the  major  issues  in  education.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
formulate  and  promulgate  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
education  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Constitution.  These  laws  and  rules  roughly  fall  into  two  categories: 
first,  the  various  educational  laws  formulated  and  promulgated  by 
organs  of  power  through  legal  prc^Lilares;  second,  decisions  and 
decrees  formulated  and  promulgated  by  government  organs,  which 
are  compulsory  and  have  tb;.*  force  of  laws,  such  as  government  deci- 
sions, directives,  decrees,  provisional  regulations,  provisional  rules, 
regulations,  rules  and  circulars  and  other  administrative  rules  and 
regulations.  Under  this  system,  the  laws  and  regulations  formulated 
and  released  by  the  various  localities  should  not  contravene  those 
formulated  by  the  higher  authorities. 
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A  new  school  system 

The  school  system  is  determined  by  the  age  of  the  students, 
the  social  system  as  well  as  the  political,  economic  and  ci'ituml  de- 
velopment. It  is  also  influenced,  to  varying  degrees,  by  the  country's 
history  and  its  nationalities  as  well  as  the  evolution  and  development 
of  school  systems  in  foreign  countries.  Since  the  founding  of  New 
China,  the  school  system  has  evolved  and  grown  precisely  under 
the  influence  of  these  factors.  In  the  early  post-liberation  years,  the 
newly  liberated  areas  continued,  for  the  time  being,  to  adopt  the 
old  school  system  with  certain  icforms.  But  the  old  system  could 
hardly  serve  the  needs  of  the  nation's  political,  economic  and  cul- 
tural construction  and  social  life.  In  October  1951,  the  Central 
People's  Government  (then  Government  Administration  Council) 
promulgated  the  Decision  on  Reforming  the  School  System, 
which  a  new  system  was  instituted.  The  new  system  consisted  of 
children's  education;  elementary  education;  secondary  education; 
higher  education;  political  schools  and  classes  at  various  levels;  as 
well  as  various  remedial  schools,  correspondence  schools  and  special- 
purpose  schools. 

The  salient  features  of  this  school  system  were:  first,  it  pro- 
vided more  schooling  opportunities  for  workers,  peasants  and  their 
children  who  practically  had  no  access  to  education  in  the  old 
society;  second,  it  adequately  met  the  needs  of  the  cadres  at  various 
levels  and  in  various  fields;  third,  it  affirmed  ihe  position  of  various 
technical  schools  and  spare-time  schools  in  the  educational  system. 
In  the  mid-1950s  and  early  1960s  necessary  revisions  wore  made  to 
the  school  system  and  the  new  elementary  education  was  added  in 
the  light  of  the  changes  in  the  situation  and  conditions.  The  reform 
includtici  the  suspension  o{  quick-course  middle  and  primary  schools 
for  workers  and  peasants  and  the  abolition  of  short-term,  temporary 
political  schools  and  training  classes  with  political  education  as  their 
main  task.  Meanwhile,  the  policy  of  'walking  on  vo  Icgs'^  and 
running  schools  in  diverse  forms  was  implemented. 


The  policy  of  "walking  on  two  legs"  refers  to  the  policy  set  forth  at  the  Second 
Plenary  Session  of  the  Eighth  Party  Central  Committee  held  in  May  1958  for  socialist  con- 
struction in  China.  It  means  the  simultaneous  development  of  industry  and  agriculture, 
the  simultaneous  development  of  heavy  industry  and  light  industry,  industries  run  by  the 
central  authorities  and  those  run  by  the  localities,  production  with  both  indigcnouf;  and 
foreign  methods,  and  the  simultaneous  development  of  brge,  medium-sized  and  small 
enterprises. 
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Later,  this  policy  of  simultaneous  development  was  applied  to 
many  other  fields,  meaning  that  unitary  forms  and  methods  should 
be  avoided  in  all  fields  of  endeavour,  and  whatever  measures  to  be 
taken  should  all  be  suited  to  the  local  conditions  so  as  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  all.  Those  educational  organizations  run  by  the  state 
should  coexist  with  those  run  by  the  collectives.  To  provide  school 
funds,  state  appropriations  should  be  supplemented  by  money  raised 
by  the  collectives  themselves. 

Other  changes  were  made  during  the  'cultural  revolution*, 
which  in  the  main  consisted  of  shortening  the  length  of  schooling 
and  changing  schools  for  different  purposes  into  schools  of  the  same 
kind.  Now  it  is  clear  that  such  changes  were  improper  and  divorced 
from  reality.  With  the  restructuring,  reforming  and  development 
of  China*s  educational  undertakings,  the  school  education  system  is 
gradually  being  perfected.  Figure  1  shows  the  schools  system  in 
China  today. 


Figure  1.  The  schools  system  in  China 
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Children's  education  is  pre-school  education  which  falls  into 
two  stages:  nurseries  for  children  1  to  3  years  old  (not  shown  in  the 
figure)  and  kindergartens  for  those  3  to  7  years  old.  General  educa- 
tion is  composed  of  primary  schools  and  middle  schools.  Some  pri- 
mary schools  follow  a  five-year  system;  others  adopt  a  six-year 
system.  Primary  schools  in  the  less  developed  mountain  areas  and 
remote  regions  are  divided  into  two  phases,  with  the  first  four  years 
as  junior  primary  school  and  the  latter  two  years  as  senior  primary 
school,  so  that  those  who  cannot  finish  the  six-year  primary  school 
can  choose  to  study  for  only  four  years.  Middle  schools  consists  of 
senior  and  junior  middle  schools,  each  lasting  three  years.  Due  to 
lack  of  teachers,  school  buildings  and  other  facilities,  the  middle 
schools  in  many  areas  still  follow  the  five-year  system,  that  is, 
three  years  of  junior  middle  school  and  two  years  of  senior  middle 
school.  Secondary  vocational  and  technical  education  is  relatively 
complicated.  It  consists  mainly  of  specialized  schools  (including 
technical  schools  and  normal  schools);  vocational  schools  (including 
secondary  vocational  schools,  agricultural  schools,  agrotechnicEd 
scho.ols  and  schools  for  finance,  accounting,  commerce,  public 
health  and  arts). 

Higher  education  includes  universities  (comprehensive  univer- 
sities, polytechnics,  universities  for  a  particular  discipline,  and 
colleges);  special  schools;  post-graduate  schools  (post-graduates  most- 
ly study  in  research  institutes  and  those  affliated  to  universities);  as 
well  as  TV  colleges;  correspondence  colleges;  spare-time  colleges; 
night  colleges;  and  workers'  colleges.  These  institutions  of  higher 
learning  differ  from  one  another  in  their  length  of  schooling.  Most 
of  the  universities  and  colleges  are  four  years  and  only  a  few  of  them 
are  five  years  or  longer.  Specialized  schools  are  generally  two  to 
three  years,  and  post-graduate  schools  provide  programmes  of  two  to 
four  years. 

Education  for  adults,  which  includes  a  good  variety  of  schools, 
consists  of  spare-time  education  and  schcols  for  workers  and  govern- 
ment employees  who  engage  in  full-time  studies  with  pay.  Special- 
purpose  education  refers  to  schools  for  children  or  adults  who  are 
blind,  deaf  and  mute  or  suffer  other  handicaps.  Schooling  for  the 
blind  lasts  eight  years  to  enable  them  receive  a  junior  middle  school 
education.  The  deaf-mutes  study  eight  or  nine  years  to  get  a  primary 
school  education.    Extra-curricular  education  for  school  children  is 
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an  important  supplement  to  the  school  system  and  consists  of  general 
and  specialized  education.  The  former  refers  to  children's  palaces 
and  centres,  and  the  latter  refers  to  children's  science  centres,  li- 
braries and  spare-time  sports  schools. 

Despite  the  improvements  made  in  the  school  system,  it  still 
falls  short  of  the  requirements  of  China's  political,  economic  and 
cultural  development  and  social  life,  and  needs  to  be  further  re- 
formed. The  government  at  various  levels  and  experts  in  the  science 
of  education  as  well  as  those  working  in  the  various  schools  are 
studying,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  and  finding  ways  to  solve 
this  question. 

Administration  of  education 

China  is  a  unified  socialist  country  and  its  educational  under- 
takings are  run  and  have  developed  under  the  leadership  of  the 
government.  The  Constitution  stipulates: 

The  State  Council,  that  is,  the  Central  People's  government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  the  executive  body  of  the 
highest  organ  of  state  power;  it  is  the  highest  organ  of  state 
administration.  (Article  85). 

Under  the  State  Council,  there  are:  (a)  the  people's  govern- 
ments of  the  various  provinces,  municipalities  and  autonomous 
regions;  and  (b)  the  people's  governments  of  the  various  counties, 
cities  and  districts  as  well  as  those  of  the  towns  and  tovmships  of 
the  various  nationalities. 

Between  the  provincial  and  country  governments  there  are 
administrative  organs  representing  the  province.  Although  they  do 
not  constitute  a  level  of  government,  they  perform  their  power  and 
functions  on  behalf  of  the  pro\incial  people's  government  in  places 
under  their  jurisdicticm.  Under  the  State  Council  there  is  the  Minis- 
try of  Education,  and  the  provinces,  municipalities  and  autonomous 
regions  have  their  education  buvcaux;  some  with  a  bureau  for  higher 
education.  The  administrative  organs  representing  the  provinces  and 
the  counties  and  cities  have  education  bureaux,  some  have  cv  itural 
and  educational  bureaux  of  committees  and  offices.  Education  of- 
fices arc  also  set  up  in  the  towns  and  townships.  Some  provinces 
and  municipalities  administer  education  for  adults. 
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As  outlined  in  its  1982  P*.eport  on  the  Major  Tasks  and  Func- 
tions of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  ministry: 

1.  Formulates  concrete  policies,  rules  and  important  regula- 
tions for  educational  work  in  accordance  with  the  policies,  principles 
and  laws,  decrees  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee, National  People's  Congress  and  State  Council; 

2.  Readjusts  and  develops  educational  undertakings,  reform- 
ing the  system  of  education  in  connection  with  the  reform  of  the 
labour  system,  personnel  system  and  wage  system,  gradually  estab- 
lishing an  education  system  compatible  with  the  country's  economic 
construction,  social  development  and  the  actual  conditions  of  China; 

3.  Draws  up  a  plan  for  the  development  of  educational 
undertakings  throughout  the  country,  including  plans  for  public 
utilities  and  facilities,  financial  affairs,  investment  in  capital  construc- 
tion and  wages; 

4.  Provides  leadership  for  and  checks  up  on  the  political  and 
ideological  work,  teaching,  productive  labour,  sports  and  sanitation 
work  in  the  schools;  provides  leadership  and  organizes  work  for 
scientific  research  in  institutions  of  higher  learning;  compiles  the 
basic  teaching  materials,  and  sponsors  exchanges  of  experiences 
gained  in  educational  work; 

5.  Provides  leadership  for  expanding  and  improving  the  ranks 
of  teachers  and  staff  in  the  schools;  gives  guidance  to  the  training  of 
administrative  personnel, at  various  levels; and  supervises  the  work  of 
the  leading  members  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  under  the  Min- 
istry of  Education; 

6.  Provides  leadership  for  foreign  affairs  work  related  to 
education  and  handles  the  work  of  sending  students  abroad  for 
further  studies  and  of  receiving  foreign  students; 

7.  Takes  care  of  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  State  Council's 
Academic  Degrees  Committee  and  the  China  National  Unesco  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  State  Council; 

8.  Mobilizes  the  people  to  popularize  Putonghtta  (common 
speech  or  standard  spoken  Chinese); 

9.  Co-ordinates  the  relations  between  the  central  authorities 
and  the  localities  with  regard  to  education;  and 
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10.  Fulfils  tasks  handed  down  by  the  Party  Central  Committee 
and  the  State  Council. 

The  major  tasks,  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  education 
departments  under  the  local  governments  at  various  levels;  provincial, 
municipal  and  autonomous  regional  levels,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  The  only  difference  is  in  their  content. 

Local  education  administrative  departments  are  responsible  to 
both  the  local  governments  at  their  own  level  and  to  the  education 
administrative  departments  at  a  higher  level,  and  they  ask  for  in- 
structions when  necessary  and  report  to  them  on  their  oym  work. 

Primary  education 

All  kinds  of  educational  undertakings,  including  primary 
.schools,  are  led  and  administered  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
administrative  r.ystem.  Under  the  education  administrative  depart- 
ments at  various  levels,  there  are  special  organizations  for  administer- 
ing primary  education.  Under  the  Ministry  of  Education,  there  is  the 
department  of  general  education;  under  the  provincial,  municipal  and 
autonomous  regional  education  departments,  there  are  sections  in 
charge  of  ^^eneral  education;  and  under  the  prefectural  and  county 
education  bureaux,  there  are  offices  in  charge  of  general  education. 
As  for  the  education  administrative  departments  and  their  staff  at 
the  country  and  township  (commune)  levels,  their  major  task  is  to 
provide  leadership  for  middle  school,  and  especially  primary  school 
education.  The  establishmenti  distribution  and  development  of 
primary  schools  is  mainly  planned  and  run  by  the  townships  and 
towns  (communes)  under  the  unified  leadership  of  the  education 
departments  at  the  county  level. 

Inspection  of  schools.  At  present,  there  are  no  unified  regula- 
tions regarding  the  formation  of  inspecting  organs  and  their  organiza- 
tional patterns.  The  inspecting  work  can  be  roughly  divided  into 
four  categories:  (1)  establishment  of  independent  and  specialized 
inspecting  departments;  (2)  appointment  of  full-time  or  part-time 
inspectors  within  these  departments;  (3)  dividing  large  rural  admin- 
istrative regions  into  several  inspecting  areas  and  appointing  'resident 
inspectors';  or  (4)  allowing  education  administrative  personnel  to 
shoulder  the  inspecting  duties  without  setting  up  specialized  inspect- 
ing organizations  or  appointing  specialized  inspectors. 
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China's  educational  inspecting  work  is  either  periodic  or 
frequent.  Periodic  inspection  takes  place  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Frequent  inspection  allows 
inspectors  to  keep  in  frequent  touch  with  the  schools  in  their  areas 
and  give  guidance  whenever  needed.  The  inspection  may  be  com- 
prehensive or  on  special  subjects  and  may  involve  the  inspection  of 
an  area  as  a  whole  or  inspection  of  a  few  key  schools.  Generally 
speaking,  inspection  by  personnel  from  the  central,  provincial  aiid 
prefectural  levels,  is  mostly  of  key  schools  and  on  special  subjects. 

Inspectors:  (1)  collect  and  master  materials  first-hand,  and  use 
them  as  the  foundation  on  which  plans  are  drawn  up,  guidance  is 
given  and  policies  are  made;  (2)  discover  and  solve  problems  in  good 
time,  and  ensure  the  implementation  of  state  principles,  policies  and 
decrees;  (3)  give  concrete  guidance  to  the  work  in  schools  in  the  light 
of  available  conditions,  raise  the  work  efficiency  of  schools  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  teaching. 

Teacher  training.  Elementary  education  is  not  universal,  but 
because  of  the  size  of  the  population  the  number  of  primary  schools 
and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  them  rank  first  in  the  world. 
There  were  5.5  million  primary  school  teachers  in  the  country  in 
1982,  accounting  for  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers. 
There  were  almost  140  million  pupils  attending  the  nation's  primary 
schools  in  1982,  This  means  that  there  is  one -teacher  for  every  25 
pupils  on  the  average.  While  this  would  seem  satisfactory,  the  fact  is 
that  becauf,e  of  uneven  development  some  localities  have  too  many 
teachers  while  others  are  short  of  teachers.  To  counter  this  situation, 
the  departments  in  charge  of  education  in  the  various  regions  have 
made  appropriate  adjustments. 

Elementary  education  has  nade  rapid  progress,  and  the  ranks 
of  primary  school  teachers  have  expanded  accordingly.  In  1944, 
there  were  only  836,000  primary  school  teachers  but  the  figure  had 
gone  up  nearly  eightfold  by  1982,  The  majority  of  today's  primary 
school  teachers  have  been  trained  after  the  founding  of  New  Chma 
having  graduated  from  secondary  normal  schools  or  junior  and  senior 
middle  schools.  In  some  culturally  backward  areas,  there  are  also 
some  primary  school  graduates  teaching  in  primary  schools.  Although 
normal  schools  trained  3,128  milHon  graduates  from  1949  to  1982 
and  all  were  assigned  to  teach  in  the  primary  schools,  the  figure  fell 
short  of  the  actual  needs  by  1,3  million.    Many  taught  for  only  a 
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short  lime  in  primary  schools  or  not  al  all;  others  did  non-teaching 
work  at  schools,  or  were  not  assigned  work;  and  some  took  up 
further  study  or  were  transferred. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  50  per  cent  of  incumbent  primary 
teachers  are  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  most  of  the  remainder 
are  senior  and  junior  middle  school  graduates.  The  number  of  pri- 
mary school  teachers  can,  on  the  whole,  meet  the  requirements  in 
the  country  but  in  some  mountain  areas  and  in  the  remote  and 
backward  regions,  there  is  generally  a  shortage  of  teachers.  There- 
fore, to  train  and  provide  teachers  for  these  areas  is  still  a  problem 
that  merits  attention. 

Young  teachers  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  primary 
school  teaching  force.  Most  of  them  studied  at  secondary  normal 
schools,  senior  or  junior  middle  schools  during  the  ^cultural  revolu- 
tion' (1966-1976).  Nominally,  they  were  graduates  of  these  schools, 
but  in  fact  they  were  not  up  to  the  level  of  graduates.  Some  3 
million  are  teachers  in  schools  run  by  the  collective.^  Most  of  them 
are  educated  youths  who  have  returned  from  the  cities  to  their  home 
villages.  They  have  a  heavy  family  burden  and  have  little  time  to 
study.  Therefore,  generally  speaking,  their  cultural  level  is  rather 
low.  To  develop  elementary  education  and  raise  the  educational 
level  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  a  quick  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  low  educational  standard  of  China's  primary'  school  teachers. 
Hence  the  extreme  importance  of  teacher  training. 

Secondary  normal  school  education  to  train  qualified  teachers 
for  primary  schools  is  being  strengthened.  Training  programmes  are 
being  set  up  for  incumbent  teachers.  The  latter  method  is  more  im- 
portant at  present,  and  a  fairly  comprehensive  system  of  in-service 
training  is  taking  shape.  Educational  institutions  have  been  set  up  in 
the  various  provinces,  municipalities  and  autonomous  regions; 
teachers*  institutes  for  remedial  and  advanced  studies  have  been  set 
up  in  the  prefectures;  teachers'  schools  for  in-service  training  have 
been  established  at  the  country  (district)  levels;  and  the  townships 


Collectively-run  schools  refer  to  schools  run  by  the  townships  (communes)  or  pro- 
duction brigades  with  funds  raised  by  themselves.  As  the  agricultural  economy  in  China's 
rural  areas  mainly  takes  the  form  of  collective  ownership,  the  schools  run  by  these  produca- 
tion  units  are  also  called  *colIectively-run  schools'  or  'schools  run  by  the  local  people*.  The 
state  gives  subsidies  to  these  schools,  so  these  schools  are  usually  referred  to  as  'schools 
run  by  the  local  people  and  subsidized  by  the  state'. 
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(communes)  have  training  or  tutorial  centres.  Teachers  either  leave 
their  jobs  temporarily  (vnth  pay)  for  further  studies  or  else  they 
study  in  their  spare-time.  In  the  former  case,  the  period  is  usually 
one  year  or  six  months. 

According  to  the  1982  statistics,  there  were  2,174  teacher's 
institutes  or  schools  for  advanced  studies,  averaging  almost  one  for 
each  of  the  nation's  2,190  counties.  There  were  1,190,300  primary 
school  teachers  studying  at  teachers'  institutes;  77,400  were  in 
schools  run  by  the  administrative  offices  at  the  prefectural  level  and 
1,112,900  at  teachers'  schools  at  the  county  level.  Of  these,  83,000 
left  their  post  for  further  studies  and  the  rest  studied  in  their  spare 
time. 

Part-time  study  ntostly  takes  the  form  of  correspondence 
courses,  but  broadcasting  and  TV  courses  are  also  adopted.  Teachers 
who  have  taken  refresher  courses  account  for  one-fourth  of  the  total 
primary  school  teachers  in  the  country.  Primary  school  teachers  are 
urged  to  f.\rther  their  studies  and  *give  first  place  to  spare-time 
education,  to  self-study  and  to  studying  while  teaching  in  theschools\ 
Facts  have  proved  that  this  is  a  practical  principle. 

Teachers  also  participate  in  teaching  and  research  groups. 
Large  schools  have  sub-groups  each  devoted  to  a  special  subject  while 
very  small  schools  with  only  one  or  two  teachers  can  join  the  teaching 
and  research  groups  organized  by  several  schools  in  the  surrounding 
areas.  One  or  two  people  can  be  appointed  to  lead  the  group  accord- 
ing to  its  size.  Central  groups  are  organized  by,  and  composed  of 
professionally  more  competent  and  qualified  personnel  who  can  give 
guidance  to  other  teaching  and  research  groups  in  the  locality. 
Training  or  tutorial  centres  at  the  township  and  town  (commune) 
level  are  responsible  for  working  out  plans  and  giving  guidance  to  the 
teachers  who  want  to  take  comparatively  advanced  courses  in  their 
areas.  The  activities  of  the  teachers  and  research  groups  are  carried 
out  at  regular  intervals,  and  members  of  the  groups  gather  together 
once  every  two  weeks  or  once  a  month  for  discussion  questions  that 
have  cropped  up  in  the  course  of  teaching  or  self-study.  They  tackle 
problems  in  teaching,  exchange  the  experiences  they  have  gained  and 
help  one  another.  In  addition,  short-term  training  classes  are  run 
during  the  vacations  to  train  teachers  in  rotation.  The  training  of 
primary  school  teachers  has  the  nature  of  adult  education.  The 
content  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the  actual  conditions  and 
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needs  in  .vork.  The  principle  is  to  combine  theory  with  practice  .:nd 
*learn  what  is  needed*. 

Through  various  forms  of  training,  the  quality  of  China's  pri- 
mary school  teachers  is  improving  year  by  year  but  it  will  take  some 
time  for  all  the  teachers  to  become  fully  qualified.  Even  then,  there 
will  still  be  the  question  of  further  improvement. 

Teaching  materials.  Teaching  materials  are  compiled  and 
edited  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
programmes  for  various  subjects.  Under  the  ministry,  the  People's 
Education  Publishing  House  is  charged  with  the  special  task  of 
editing  and  publishing  unified  teaching  materials  for  the  whole  na- 
tion. This  publishing  house  has  the  staff  to  edit  and  produce  teaching 
materials  for  different  subjects,  such  as  Chinese,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  politics  and  so  forth.  The  materials  are  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Because  of  the  volume  (20 
million  copies  of  textbooks  for  each  subject  in  each  grade  of  the  pri- 
mary schools)  and  to  ensure  the  quick  distribution  of  these  books, 
the  printing  house  of  the  People's  Education  House  prepares  the 
paper  moulds  which  are  sent  to  the  various  provinces,  municipalities 
and  autonomous  regions  for  printing.  The  Xinhua  Book  Store  which 
has  branches  all  over  the  country,  is  responsible  for  the  unified  dis- 
tribution of  these  textbooks.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  teaching 
materials  can  reach  the  hands  of  the  pupils  before  a  new  school  year 
starts.  The  pupils  have  to  pay  for  the  teaching  materials,  but  the 
price  of  the  textbooks  is  very  low.  The  first  volume  of  the  textbooks 
for  Chinese  and  mathematics  for  primary  school  pupils  in  1982  for 
example  cost  only  0.24  and  0.29  yuan^  respectively,  just  the  cost  of 
two  eggs.  All  the  parents  can  afford  it. 

The  teacher's  reference  books  are  also  edited  and  published  by 
the  People's  Education  Publishing  House.  However,  in  the  light  of 
local  conditions,  various  localities  also  edit  and  publish  more  specific 
and  detailed  reference  books. 

The  use  of  the  same  textbooks  throughout  the  country  will 
help  ensure  the  maintenance  of  standards.  This  is  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  the  goals  in  teaching,  the  implementation  of  our 
educational  principles  and  the  fulfilment  of  basic  demands.  The 


Approximately  2  Chinese  yuan  (¥)  =  One  United  States  dollar 
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problem  of  meeting  specific  situations  and  different  requirements 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  being  studied  so  as  to  find  a 
solution- 
Financing  primary  education 

Most  urban  schools  are  run  by  the  state,  mostly  by  the  state's 
educational  departments,  and  some  by  the  various  undertakings  and 
enterprises  themselves.  For  instance,  the  railway  departments  have 
a  complete  education  system  of  their  own,  embracing  universities 
down  to  the  primary  schools.  Rural  schools  are  mostly  run  by  the 
collective  in  addition  to  some  v^ich  are  operated  by  the  state's 
educational  departments.  There  are  also  a  small  number  of  schools 
financed  by  individuals  or  overseas  Chinese.  All  types  of  schools 
follow  a  unified  educational  policy  and  have  the  same  training  objec- 
tives, teaching  plans,  curricula  and  teaching  materials.  The  major 
difference  lies  in  the  source  of  funds  in  addition  to  the  assigning  and 
transferring  of  personnel. 

Funds  for  schools  run  by  the  state's  educational  departments 
are  mainly  government  financial  appropriations  and  special  financial 
allocations  from  the  local  government  at  all  levels.  Funds  for  schools 
run  by  the  various  undertakings  and  enterprises  are  mainly  borne  by 
the  units  themselves.  Those  run  by  the  collective  are  financed  by  the 
communes  and  production  brigades,  with  a  certain  amount  of  sub- 
sidy from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  In  addition,  the  funds  needed 
for  running  the  schools  come  from  the  students'  tuition  and  other 
fees  and  part  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  schools'  productive 
labour.  The  amount  of  tuition  and  other  fees  paid  by  the  students  is 
very  small  and  varies  from  place  to  place,  ranging  from  0.5  to  2.5 
yuan  per  person  for  a  semester.  Some  collectively  run  schools  do  not 
charge  tuition  or  other  fees,  and  in  schools  which  do  charge,  those 
students  having  financial  difficulties  do  not  pay  at  all.  Profits 
derived  from  the  schools'  productive  labour  differ  vastly.  Some  get 
only  a  small  amount  of  money,  others  a  pretty  large  amount.  What- 
ever the  amount  of  profits  so  obtained,  the  money  is  at  the  school's 
disposal  and  no  tax  is  levied  by  the  government.  Tuition  and  other 
fees  are  also  at  the  school's  disposal;  they  are  not  included  in  the 
state  budget  and  so  need  not  be  handed  over  to  the  higher  authorities. 

For  various  reasons  appropriations  for  education  in  the  past 
were  generally  quite  limited.  During  the  1949-1979  period,  the  pro- 
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portion  of  education  funds  in  the  national  economy  was  1.19  per 
cent  of  the  total  industrial  and  agricultural  output  value,  1,98  per 
cent  of  the  national  income  and  5.74  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total 
expenditure.  In  the  1976-1981  period,  state  revenue  increased  only 
29.3  per  cent,  an  average  annual  rise  of  5.3  per  cent;  but  in  the  same 
period,  educational  funds  went  up  by  102.7  per  cent,  an  average 
annual  increase  of  15.2  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  educational 
funds  in  the  total  state  expenditure  also  increased  year  by  year. 
While  it  accounted  for  only  6  per  cent  in  1979,  the  amount  rose  to 
7.5  per  cent  in  1980  and  10.2  per  cent  in  1981.  Despite  this  upward 
trend  in  the  allocation  of  educational  funds,  it  still  falls  far  short  of 
the  needs  of  developing  education.  With  due  consideration  for  its 
financial  difficulties  at  present,  China  advocates  running  schools 
industriously  and  thriftily.  Of  course,  this  is  not  merely  intended  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  funds,  it  is  in  itself  of  educational  significance. 

Funds  for  universalizing  primary  education.  At  present,  there 
are  several  views  regarding  funds  for  achieving  universal  primary 
education.  One  view  is  that  the  state  should  bear  all  the  expenses 
for  primary  school  education  and  all  collectively  run  schools  should 
be  changed  into  schools  operated  by  the  state.  Those  holding  this 
view  say  that  the  government  only  has  to  earmark  an  additional  sum 
of  several  thousand  million  yuan  a  year  and  the  problem  of  funds  is 
solved.  They  maintain  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  enough 
funds  for  realizing  universal  primary  education  in  the  1980s.  Another 
view  is  that  all  rural  primary  schools  should  be  changed  into  collec- 
tively run  schools  financed  by  the  peasants  themselves,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  subsidy  from  the  state.  These  people  say  that  with  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  responsibility  in  production  linking 
remuneration  with  output,  the  peasants  have  become  well-off.  Since 
they  urgently  wish  to  acquire  scientific  and  cultural  knowledge,  they 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  money  for 
education.  In  this  way,  primary  education  could  be  developed  at  a 
quicker  pace  and  universal  elementary*  education  could  be  accom- 
plished at  an  early  date.  The  third  view  holds  that  it  is  advisable  to 
follow  the  current  method  of  'walking  on  two  legs',  that  is,  the  funds 
needed  to  popularize  elementary  education  should  be  contributed 
by  the  state,  the  local  authorities  and  the  people.  The  combined 
sum  total  would  be  considerable.  Those  who  hold  this  view  say  that 
this  method  is  more  realistic  and  is  in  conformity  with  China's 
present  conditions;  moreover,  it  has  proved  effective  in  practice  over 
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the  years.  Which  opinion  is  more  rational  is  now  being  discussed  and 
studied.  At  present,  the  original  method  is  still  being  followed,  but 
the  funds  for  education  are  increasing  slightly  every  year. 

Of  the  state  allocations  for  education,  funds,  for  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  larger  than  funds  for  middle  schools,  while  the 
primary  schools  get  the  smallest  amount.  The  state  allocation  for 
primary  schools  in  1978  was  only  27.02  per  cent  (not  including 
subsidies  for  collectively  run  schools),  the  remaining  funds  were 
mainly  for  the  universities,  colleges  and  middle  schools.  This  is 
quite  different  from  the  situation  in  many  other  countries.  Some 
people  consider  this  to  be  unreasonable,  but  such  practice  is  only 
natural  in  view  of  the  actual  conditions.  Because  China  must  import 
and  use  the  developed  countries'  advanced  technology  and  equip- 
ment to  develop  its  economy  and  accomplish  modernization  quickly, 
personnel  must  be  trained  quickly  who  can  use  the  advanced  tech- 
nology and  equipment.  It  would  be  ideal  to  train  them  right  from 
the  primary  schools,  but  to  do  so  requires  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
thus  becomes  an  urgent  task  to  successfully  run  and  promote  higher 
education  and  give  it  due  priority.  It  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  state  allocates  a  larger  portion  of  its  limited  educational 
funds  to  higher  education  and  to  secondary  school  education  which 
directly  provides  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  with  qualified 
students.  This  situation  will  gradually  change  as  the  economy 
develops,  but  it  will  require  a  relatively  long  time. 

School  bxiiidings.  Because  of  the  lack  of  educational  funds, 
primary  school  buildings  are  not  as  good  as  desired.  According  to 
the  1982  statistics,  primary  school  buildings  totalled  317.53  million 
square  metres,  averaging  about  371  square  metres  per  school  or  2.3 
square  metres  per  pupil.  This  is  far  below  the  targets  set  in  the 
planned  floor  space  quotas. 

As  a  result  of  the  'cultural  revolution'  many  school  buildings 
have  been  occupied  by  other  units  for  years.  Although  some  have 
been  returned  in  recent  years,  others  are  still  being  occupied.  Further- 
more, about  9  per  cent  of  the  primary  school  buildings  are  in  a  pre- 
carious statebecause  they  have  long  been  in  disrepair.  The  government 
has  noted  this  and  has  allocated  the  necessary  funds  but  about  half 
of  them  still  urgently  need  repair. 
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STATE  POLICY  FOR  MAKING  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

UNIVERSAL 

The  strategic  task  for  the  whole  nation  has  become  one  of 
safeguarding  the  socialist  system  and  pressing  ahead  with  socialist 
construction.  To  fulfil  this  task,  it  is  imperiative  to  quickly  accom- 
plish the  modernization  of  industry,  agriculture,  national  defence 
and  other  fields  of  endeavour.  To  achieve  modernization,  the  people 
must  be  armed  with  cultural  knowledge,  science  and  technological 
skills;  the  intellectual  development  of  the  workers,  peasants  and 
cadres  promoted,  the  ranks  of  the  intellectuals  expanded  r  ?d  experts 
trained  in  every  field. 

Primary  education  is  the  foundation  of  the  entire  educational 
undertaking  and  at  the  same  time  the  starting  point  for  raising  the 
nation^s  level  of  cultural  knowledge  and  science  and  technology. 
Therefore,  after  the  founding  of  New  China,  the  Party  and  the  state 
have  all  along  set  great  store  by  primary  school  education,  which  is 
the  mainstay  of  elementary  education. 

In  1978,  the  Ministry  of  Education  issued  a  Trial  Plan  for 
Running  Well  Some  Key  Middle  and  Primary  Schools.  The  plan 
made  clear  stipulations  on  the  purpose,  task,  scale,  enrolment  and 
leadership  in  running  these  key  middle  and  primary  schools  efficient- 
ly. In  1980,  the  Party  Central  Committee  and  the  State  Council 
jointly  promulgated  the  Resolution  on  Certain  Questions  Concerning 
the  Popularization  of  Primary  School  Education  and  pointed  out 
that  the  stress  should  be  on  flexibility.  Recently  it  was  pointed  out 
that  as  conditions  in  China's  countryside  vary,  rural  education  must 
proceed  from  the  actual  local  conditions  and  adopt  measures  suited 
to  the  charactvCristics  of  labour  and  life  of  the  people  in  the  rural 
areas,  the  different  demands  of  different  places  and  nationalities,  the 
financial  and  material  conditions,  and  the  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  cultural  and  education  foundation  of  the  localities. 
Therefore,  the  schools  should  be  at  multiple  levels  and  in  various 
sizes  and  structures.    Some  full-time  primary  schools  should  offer 
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courses  according  to  the  syllabi  laid  down  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. Primary  schools  offering  only  such  subjects  as  Chinese,  arith- 
metic, general  knowledge,  and  ideological  and  ethical  education 
should  also  be  set  up.  At  the  same  time,  various  forms  of  simply 
equipped  primary  schools  or  teaching  classes  (groups)  should  also  be 
set  up,  in  which  only  the  Chinese  language  and  arithmetic  were 
taught,  including  half-day,  every-other-day  and  mobile  schools.  In 
sparsely.populated  areas  inhabited  by  minority  people  and  in  moun- 
tainous, forest  and  pastoral  areas,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  some 
boarding  schools,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  teaching  centres. 

These  facts  show  that  China  has  for  more  than  30  years  per- 
sisted in  developing  primary  education  through  setting  up  various 
forms  of  schools. 


Special  purpose  schools 

Full-time  primary  schools.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population  live  in  big  and  medium-sized  cities  and  in  the  counties 
and  towns  on  the  middle  and  lower  reaches  of  the  Huanghe  (Yellow) 
and  Changjiang  (Yangtze)  River,  in  the  basins  of  the  Liaohe,  Songhua, 
Zhujiang  (pearl)  and  Huai  Rivers,  as  well  as  on  the  plains  along  the 
coast.  These  areas  have  a  favourable  climate,  fertile  soil,  rich  resources 
and  good  communications  facilities.  With  the  population  con- 
centrated in  the  cities,  these  areas  are  politically  economically  and 
culturally  developed.  Prior  to  the  1960s,  the  cities,  industrial  and 
mining  areas,  rural  towns  and  some  developed  agricultural  areas 
devoted  their  major  efforts  to  running  six-year  full-time  primary 
schools,  while  in  the  vast  countryside,  the  primary  schools  mainly 
followed  a  four-year  system.  In  the  1960s,  primary  schools  in  both 
the  cities  and  the  countryside  gradually  shifted  to  a  five-year  system, 
and  today,  the  five-year  and  six-year  primary  schools  exist  side  by 
side.  These  have  become  the  major  forms  in  popularizing  primary 
school  education  in  China. 

Two-shift  primary  schools.    With  the  steady  development  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  production,  the  cities  have  thrived  as  never 
before.  The  number  of  children  attending  schools  has  increased  con-^ 
siderably,  and  the  question  of  the  shortage  of  school  buildings  and 
teaching  facilities  has  become  more  and  more  acute.    In  order  to 
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solve  this  contradiction,  a  two-shift  system  has  been  adopted  for 
some  urban  primary  schools.  Pupils  of  each  grade  are  divided  into 
two  or  several  classes  and  they  attend  school  separately,  half  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon,  thereby  solving  the 
question  of  shortage  of  school  buildings  and  teaching  facilities.  On 
the  basis  of  the  experience  gained  in  running  these  two-shift  primary 
schools  in  various  places,  the  Ministry  of  Education  issued  directives 
requesting  that  the  curricula  and  teaching  plans  for  the  two-shift 
schools  should  differ  from  those  for  full-time  schools,  but  the 
teaching  time  for  the  major  subjects  in  two-shift  schools  must  be 
guaranteed,  and  the  teaching  of  drawing,  music  and  physical  training 
for  the  lower  and  intermediate  grades  in  the  primary  schools  must 
also  be  ensured. 

The  two  documents  also  required  that  the  two-shift  primary 
schools  pay  special  attention  to  giving  guidance  to  the  pupils'  extra- 
curricular activities  and  assign  instructors  to  help  them  in  this  respect. 
Tiic^e  instructors  should  be  c**.  the  payroll  as  regular  members  of  the 
school  staff.  In  recent  years,  as  marked  progress  has  been  achieved  in 
family  planning  in  the  cities,  the  number  of  school-age  children  has 
begun  to  decrease.  And  as  school  buildings  have  either  been  expand- 
ed or  built  in  large  numbers,  the  number  of  two-shift  schools  has  also 
decreased.  For  instance,  in  1964,  there  were  7,233  two-shift  primary 
schools  in  the  cities  throughout  the  country,  accounting  for  35.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  with  104,204  two-shift  classes,  accounting  for 
39.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  classes  in  urban  primary  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  two-shift  primary  schools  and 
classes  was  5.072  million,  accounting  for  40.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  urban  primary  school  pupils.  By  1981,  however,  accord- 
ing to  incomplete  statistics,  the  number  of  two-shift  schools  in  the 
cities  had  dropped  to  1,541,  or  only  8.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  urban  primary  schools;  and  the  number  of  two-shift  classes  had 
decreased  to  19,863;  8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  classes  in 
urban  primary  schools. 

"Package  schools".  In  the  hilly  areas  in  northwest,  southwest 
and  central-south  China  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  popula- 
tion density  is  small  and  the  people  often  live  far  apart.  Usually, 
there  are  not  many  households  and  children  in  a  village,  so  it  is 
impossible  for  each  village  to  run  various  types  of  schools  with  all  the 
grades.    Starting  from  the  1950s,  "package  schools''  were  set  up  in 
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these  areas.  Primary  school  pupils  and  primary  school  graduates 
who  cannot  continue  their  studies  in  middle  schools  in  the  cities  and 
towns  are  all  enrolled  in  the  same  school  and  are  taught  in  different 
classes.  These  schools,  which  are  to  the  liking  of  the  people  in  the 
various  localities,  have  become  an  effective  means  for  popularizing 
primary  school  education  and  have  been  improved,  perfected  and 
developed  in  some  places. 

Taojiang  County  in  Hunan  Province,  for  example,  popularized 
primary  education  through  this  method  by  the  end  of  the  1970s. 
Supported  and  subsidized  by  the  state  and  relying  on  the  strength  of 
the  collective,  the  various  production  brigades  in  this  county  have 
put  up  new  and  up-to-standard  school  buildings,  complete  with 
teaching,  sports  and  public  health  facilities,  including  classrooms  for 
primary  school  pupils,  classrooms  for  children  under  six  and  class- 
rooms for  spare-time  education  for  adults  as  well  as  a  fairly  big 
auditorium.  The  auditorium  serves  many  purposes.  Apart  from 
being  used  for  holding  school  meetings  and  for  holding  sports  meets 
on  windy  or  rainy  days,  it  is  used  by  the  brigade  members  for  hold- 
ing meetings  or  for  showing  films  and  organizing  other  recreational 
activities  as  well  as  village  get-togethers.  In  fact,  such  schools  have 
become  educational  and  cultural  centres  of  the  production  brigades. 

Now,  Taojiang  County  has  popularized  pre-school  education. 
TH^  method  it  employs  is  for  every  production  brigade  to  buy  a 
'  jnium,  some  desks  and  stools  and  toys.  (Some  well-off  brigades 
ha  .  even  made  colourful  school  uniforms  for  the  children  to  wear 
on  festive  occasions.)  Then,  one  or  two  teachers  are  selected  from 
among  the  educated  young  girls  in  the  brigade  and  sent  to  short-term 
pre-school  teacher  training  centres  run  by  the  county.  All  children 
from  four  to  six  years  old  are  taken  to  school  by  their  elder  brothers 
or  sisters,  and  the  teachers  teach  them  to  sing,  dance,  do  handwork 
and  play  games.  They  also  teach  the  children  Chinese  phonetic 
symbols  and  simple  addition  and  subtraction.  As  the  hours  spent  in 
the  schools  are  lively  and  colourful,  the  children  are  willing  to  go 
there  rather  than  stay  alone  at  home.  Through  summing  up  its 
experience,  Taojiang  County  has  found  that  setting  up  pre-school 
classes  in  the  primary  schools  has  four  distinct  advantages:  (1)  this 
method  is  beneficial  to  production  —  since  pre-school  children  must 
be  looked  after  by  adults,  a  number  of  women  are  inevitably  pre- 
vented from  taking  part  in  productive  labour  if  their  children  have  to 
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stay  at  home.  Now  with  special  classes  for  pre-school  children  in  the 
primary  schools,  these  women  need  not  stay  at  home  to  look  after 
their  children  but  can  take  part  in  productive  labour;  (2)  it  is  beneficial 
to  the  commune  members'  well-being.  Women  prevented  from 
taking  part  in  productive  labour  because  of  their  children,  will  not  be 
able  to  get  any  earnings  from  the  collective.  Some  peasants  who  are 
hard  up  and  have  to  take  part  in  labour  in  order  to  earn  some  money 
must  therefore  lock  their  children  up  at  home  or  let  them  play  out- 
side by  themselves.  By  sending  their  children  to  the  pre-school 
classes  and  putting  them  under  the  care  of  the  teachers,  the  parents 
do  not  have  to  worry  and  can  take  part  in  productive  labour  and  so 
increase  their  family  incomes;  (3)  this  method  is  conducive  to 
popularizing  primaiy  school  education.  In  China's  countryside,  there 
is  the  habit  of  letting  school-age  girls  look  after  their  younger  brothers 
or  sisters  on  behalf  of  their  parents.  This  inevitably  prevents  the 
school-age  girls  from  attending  school.  The  opening  of  pre-school 
classes  for  children  like  those  in  Taojiang  County  has  solved  this 
problem  and  enabled  the  girls  to  go  to  school;  and  (4)  the  pre-school 
children  through  this  method  will  get  used  to  life  in  the  schools  and 
learn  Chinese  phonetic  symbols  and  addition  and  subtraction.  This 
is  a  help  when  they  enter  the  primary  schools.  Therefore,  schools 
with  pre-school  classes  for  children  in  Taojiang  County  are  called 
*four  satisfaction'  schools,  because  they  give  satisfaction  to  the  chil- 
dren, the  production  team  leaders,  the  children's  parents  and  the 
primary  school  teachers. 

In  December  1979,  the  Ministry  of  Education  called  a  meeting 
in  Taojiang  County,  participated  by  heads  of  education  departments 
from  various  provinces,  municipalities  and  autonomous  regions,  to 
publicize  the  experience  of  Taojiang  County.  Now,  similar  schools 
have  also  been  set  up  in  other  places. 

Multi-grade  classes.  In  the  early  days  after  the  founding  of 
New  China,  the  rate  of  school-age  children  attending  schools  in  the 
vast  countryside,  especially  in  the  remote  mountain  areas,  was  for 
various  reasons  very  low.  Even  in  primary  schools  of  big,  densely 
populated  villages,  the  number  of  students  was  far  short  of  the 
required  enrolment  for  the  various  grades.  Hence,  the  opening  of 
multi-grade  classes,  where  the  pupils  of  two  or  three  grades  in  one 
class  were  taught  separately  by  one  teacher  in  one  classroom.  The 
teaching  programme  for  full-time  schools  is  not  applied  to  such 
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classes,  where  only  such  major  subjects  as  the  Chinese  language  and 
arithmetic  are  taught,  the  subjects  and  the  content  of  the  textbooks 
are  simplified  and  class  hours  lengthened.  At  present,  full-time 
primary  schools  with  multi-grade  classes  are  still  run  in  the  moun- 
tain areas  in  the  north,  northwest  and  central  China  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  They  have  also  become  a  major  factor 
in  popularizing  primary  school  education. 

MobUe  primary  schools.     China  has  a  fairly  large  area  of 
pastoral,  mountainous  and  forest  land  as  well  as  large  areas  crisscrossed 
by  rivers  and  streams.  Usually,  these  places  are  sparsely  populated. 
The  people  live  far  apart,  and  few  households  make  up  a  village  or  a 
settlement.    Some  families  even  live  in  the  mountains  and  ravines 
all  by  themselves.  All  this  poses  problems  for  popularizing  primary 
school  education.   As  the  villages  and  households  are  far  apart,  the 
children  cannot  go  to  study  in  the  schools.  Teachers  go  the  rounds 
of  the  villages  or  settlements  to  teach,  sometimes  being  responsible 
for  several  villages.  They  bring  a  chalkboard,  chalks  and  textbooks, 
travelling  from  one  teaching  point  to  another  in  the  villages,  where 
the  children  are  assembled  for  the  classes.  Some  are  taught  a  new 
lesson,  some  are  given  assignments  and  some  have  their  homework 
examined,  just  as  them  as  in  the  multi-grade  classes.  This  constitutes 
the  mobile  primary  schools.  Of  course,  for  these  teachers  the  work 
is  strenuous  and  demands  patience  and  great  effort,  since  they  have 
to  trudge  long  distances  every  day  in  the  mountainous  and  forested 
areas,  taking  rations  with  them.   In  areas  crisscrossed  by  rivers,  they 
make  the  rounds  of  villages  by  boat,  and  on  the  grassland,  they  travel 
on  horseback  to  the  herdsmen's  tents,  hence  the  name  'horseback 
primary  schools'.  This  kind  of  teaching  can  only  be  carried  out  for 
half  a  day  or  every  other  day,  the  teaching  plans  and  content  must 
therefore  be  simplified  to  fit  such  a  system. 

Simply  equipped  primary  schools.  To  meet  the  different 
needs  of  the  people  of  various  places  in  their  production  and  life, 
full-time  primary  schools  have  been  established  in  the  vast  country- 
side and  the  peasants  encouraged  to  run  simply  equipped  primary 
schools  by  themselves,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  peasants'  strong  desire  to 
send  their  children  to  school  and  accelerate  the  pace  of  achieving 
universal  primary  education.  These  primary  schools  orient  their 
teaching  to  the  people's  needs.  They  arrange  their  teaching  pro- 
gramme and  holidays  in  a  flexible  way  so  that  the  pupils  will,  during 
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their  years  at  school  or  after  graduation,  be  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  needs  of  agricultural  production  and  life  in  the  countryside. 
From  their  inception,  these  schools  generally  use  whatever  school 
buildings,  equipment  and  teachers  are  available.  For  instance,  they 
have  classes  in  the  local  ancestral  halls,  temples,  warehouses  or 
large  houses,  and  the  students  are  required  to  bring  their  own  desks 
and  chairs.  The  teachers  are  from  their  own  localities  who,  under  the 
guidance  and  supervision  of  the  government  educational  administrative 
departments,  teach  the  children  Chinese  and  arithmetic.  The  students 
study  half  a  day  and  work  in  the  fields  also  half  a  day;  the  primary 
school  pupils  doing  auxiliary  work  only.  In  1965,  the  number  of 
such  primary  schools  in  the  countryside  was  842,000  attended  by  al- 
most 25  million  pupils  in  1  million  classes. 

During  the  'cultural  revolution',  these  primary  schools  were 
converted  into  five-year  regular  primary  schools.  In  recent  years 
however,  in  order  to  enroll  as  many  peasants'  children  as  possible, 
the  local  authorities  have  restored  various  types  of  simply  equipped 
primary  schools  and  used  diverse  forms  to  run  them.  For  example, 
the  simply  equipped  primary  schools  restored  in  Fangcheng  Country, 
Henan  Province,  have  dropped  from  being  full-time  primary  schools 
for  various  reasons,  their  aim  being  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  new 
illiteracy.  A  new  situation  has  emerged  in  the  countryside  after  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  responsibility  in  production.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  this  situation,  Laian  County  in  Anhui  Province  in  1980  ran 
a  number  of  'slack  farming  season'  primary  schools  whose  task  v^s 
to  enroll  school-age  children,  from  seven  to  15  years  old,  who  could 
not  go  to  full-time  schools  because  of  financial  difficulties.  In  these 
schools,  the  two  terms  of  a  school  year  were  divided  into  three 
phases:  The  first  phase  began  on  1  October  and  ended  on  25  De- 
cember of  the  lunar  year;  the  second  phase  was  from  10  January  to 
15  March;  and  the  third  phase  lasted  for  one  month  (1-30  July) 
which  was  a  period  for  reviewing  the  lessons  learnt.  During  this 
time  the  students  studied  five  hours  a  day  and  had  one  holiday  a 
month.  For  the  whole  school  year,  they  studied  180  days  with  a 
total  of  720  school  hours  of  lessons.  After  five  years'  study,  the 
students  basically  reached  the  level  of  primary  school  graduation. 
These  schools  mainly  taught  Chinese  and  arithmetic.  On  holidays 
and  after  school  every  day,  the  students  were  organized  to  take  part 
in  auxiliary  labour. 
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Yangyuan  County  in  Hebei  Province  realized  universal  primary 
school  education  in  the  1960s.  Their  main  experience  was  to  arrange 
teaching  according  to  the  requirements  of  different  farming  seasons 
in  a  year.  During  the  busiest  farming  season,  the  schools  suspended 
classes  so  that  the  students  could  help  with  the  farm  work;  during 
the  busy  farming  season,  the  students  went  to  school  earlier  than 
usual  and  attended  a  whole  day's  classes  in  the  morning  so  that  they 
could  take  part  in  farm  work  in  the  afternoon;  during  the  less  busy 
farming  season,  some  students  could  ask  for  leave  to  do  farm  work 
for  one  half  day  or  a  full  day  in  a  week  and  the  teachers  would  help 
them  make  up  for  the  lessons  they  missed  in  the  morning,  at  noon 
or  in  the  evening;  during  the  slack  farming  season,  the  students 
studied  at  school  all  day  long. 

Full-time  boarding  schools  and  tent  schools  on  the  grassland. 
China  has  vast  grasslands  where  the  Mongolian,  Tibetan,  Kazak, 
Tajik,  Yuku  and  other  minority  nationalities  engage  in  livestock 
breeding.  Even  today,  most  herdsmen  lead  a  nomatic  life  and  move 
from  place  to  place  in  different  seasons,  without  any  fixed  settle- 
ments. In  order  to  speed  the  quality  of  teaching,  the  state  allotted 
special  funds  for  developing  education  and  setting  up  schools  at 
selected  spots  on  the  grasslands.  The  herdsmen's  children  could 
study  in  these  schools  with  their  expenses  on  food,  clothing,  lodging 
and  tuition  all  paid  by  the  government.  The  students  could  live  and 
study  in  the  schools,  but  since  the  herdsmen  led  a  hard  life  and 
were  short  of  labour  force,  some  of  them  would  rather  keep  their 
children  at  home  than  send  them  to  the  boarding  schools  dozens  and 
sometimes  hundreds  of  kilometres  away.  The  children  too,  did  not 
want  to  leave  their  parents.  In  view  of  this,  the  state  set  up  tent 
primary  schools.  Teachers  are  provided  with  a  large  tent  and  two 
horses  so  that  they  can  move  from  place  to  place  with  the  herdsmen 
and  teach  their  children. 

Controlled  population  growth 

Runaway  population  growth  has  brought  immense  pressure 
on  the  popularization  of  primary  school  education.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  number  of  people  born  after  liberation  accounted  for  63  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  total  population  today.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
1970s,  the  annual  enrolment  of  primary  school  pupils  exceeded  30 
million.  At  present,  the  number  of  primary  school  pupils  has  topped 
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140  million.  At  the  end  of  the  1950s,  the  state  took  note  of  the 
problem  and  immediately  set  out  to  control  population  growth.  The 
state  advocates  family  planning  and  stresses  that,  except  for  special 
cases  which  are  granted  approval,  married  state  functionaries  and 
workers  should  have  only  pne  child.  This  principle  was  also  advocat- 
ed in  the  countryside.  For  those  who  really  have  difficulties  and 
wish  two  children,  arrangements  may  be  made  with  approval  from 
the  government  quarters  concerned.  But  under  no  circumstances  are 
third  births  allowed.  Family  planning  is  also  encouraged  among  the 
minority  nationalities,  but  more  lenient  measures  are  taken  towards 
them. 

The  present  aim  is  to  keep  the  annual  natural  population 
growth  rate  under  13  per  thousand  which  means  the  total  population 
of  the  29  provinces,  municipzJities  and  autonomous  regions  must  be 
kept  at  around  1.06  billion  by  1985.  Especially  since  the  1970s, 
remarkable  results  have  been  achieved  in  the  work  of  family  plan- 
ning. The  natural  growth  rate  of  population  fell  from  26  per  thou- 
sand in  1970  to  below  12  per  thousand  in  1980.  In  those  10  years, 
an  accumulative  total  of  60  million  fewer  people  were  bom.  This 
figure  is  equal  to  the  population  of  a  medium  sized  country.  Besides 
enforcing  strict  family  planning  and  a  system  of  examination  and  ap- 
proval, China  also  adopts  other  concrete  measures  to  control  popula- 
tion growth.  In  the  cities,  for  instance,  preferential  treatment  and 
awards  are  given  to  one-child  families.  Women  workers  all  have  56 
days  of  maternity  leave,  but  now  one-child  mothers  enjoy  six  months 
of  maternity  leave  with  full  pay.  One-child  families  can  receive 
5  yuan  worth  of  monthly  nutrient  subsidy  drawn  from  the  welfare 
funds  of  the  workers  and  staff  members.  Jn  some  cities,  one-child 
families  are  given  priority  in  the  supply  of  goods  in  great  demand. 

In  addition,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  people,  affected  by 
the  old  ideology  that  men  are  superior  to  women,  violate  family 
planning  in  order  to  rear  male  children,  the  state  adopts  resolute 
measures  to  protect  girl  babies  and  their  mothers.  To  counter  the 
outdated  idea  of  'rearing  sons  in  order  to  have  someone  to  rely  on  in 
one's  old  age',  the  government  calls  upon  the  whole  society  to 
actively  run  various  forms  of  undertakings  to  support  the  old  and 
help  those  old  people  who  have  lost  their  working  ability  and  have 
no  one  to  rely  on.  All  these  measures  effectively  guarantee  the 
smooth  implementation  of  China's  family  planning. 
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Educational  policy 

In  popularizing  primary  education,  the  government  adheres  to 
the  principles  that  (1)  men  and  women  enjoy  equal  rights  in  educa- 
tion; (2)  all  nationalities  in  the  country  enjoy  equal  rights  in  educa- 
tion; and  (3)  religion  must  not  interfere  with  education. 

China  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  feudal  system  and  the 
phenomenon  of  regarding  men  as  superior  to  women  was  the  norm, 
which  was  also  manifested  in  culture  and  education.  Even  after  the 
1911  Revolution,  because  the  political,  economic  and  social  status 
of  men  and  women  was  still  unequal  and  the  influence  of  feudal 
ideology  had  not  been  eradicated,  most  girls  were  still  denied  the 
chance  to  go  to  school.  After  the  founding  of  New  China,  efforts 
were  made  to  do  away  with  this  irrational  phenomenon.  To  accom- 
plish this,  equality  between  men  and  women  is  guaranteed  by  state 
legislation  and  policy. 

Since  1954  the  Constitution  has  stipulated  that  women  enjoy 
equal  rights  with  men  in  all  spheres  of  political,  economic,  cultural, 
social  and  domestic  life.  The  state  protects  marriage,  the  family  and 
the  mother  and  child. 

Due  to  the  deep-rooted  feudal  legal  concept  that  women  had 
no  right  to  inherit  property  in  old  China,  many  parents  in  the  rural 
areas  do  not  wish  to  spend  money  on  the  education  of  their  daughters 
and  do  not  send  them  to  school,  because  they  grow  up,  are  invariably 
married  off  and  will  not  be  counted  as  members  of  their  families. 
After  agricultural  co-operatives  were  set  up,  the  situation  has  improved 
somewhat.  However,  because  the  women  are  required  to  participate 
in  collective  productive  labour  to  increase  family  income,  girls  are 
often  charged  with  the  task  of  doing  household  chores.  This  virtual- 
ly amounts  to  depriving  them  of  their  rights  to  education. 

In  the  1970s,  almost  all  urban  girls  attended  schools.  In  the 
countryside,  through  repeated  publicity  and  mobilization  by  the 
educational  administrative  departments  and  schools,  most  parents 
also  sent  their  children  to  school.  However  when  any  auxiliary 
labour  was  needed  the  parents  invariably  ordered  the  girls  to  quit 
schooL  As  a  result,  large  numbers  of  girl  students  could  not  con- 
tinue their  studies.  The  problem  still  exists  and  the  state  is  working 
on  a  law  on  primary  school  education  to  ensure  the  retention  of  girls. 
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China  is  a  multi-national  country  with  mure  than  50  nation- 
alities. In  1956,  moves  were  made  to  heh^  those  minority  nation- 
alities which  did  not  have  a  written  language,  to  create  their  own 
language.  The  Minority  Nationalities  Spoken  and  Written  Languages 
Research  Institute  under  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences  began  to 
work  out  tentative  languages  for  minority  nationalities  and  populariz- 
ed them  on  a  trial  basis.  In  1974,  the  State  Council  instructed  that 
all  localities  and  departments  should  take  effective  measures  to  solve 
the  problems  arising  from  the  work  of  popularizing  education  in  the 
border  and  minority  nationality  areas  and  strive  to  accomplish  the 
task  of  popularizing  five-year  primary  school  education  in  the  rural 
areas  at  an  early  date. 

In  the  early  1950s,  the  state  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  development  of  education  among  the  minority  nationalities,  and 
this  is  still  the  case  at  present.  In  February  1981,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  the  State  Nationality  Commission  convened  a  Nation- 
ality Educational  Working  Conference  which  decided  to  strengthen 
normal  education  for  the  minority  nationalities,  actively  train  teachers 
from  among  the  minority  peoples  in  the  various  localities,  continue 
to  mobilize  and  organize  teachers  in  the  inland  provinces  to  teach  in 
minority  nationality  areas.  Active  efforts  are  being  made  to  solve 
the  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  minority  nationality  areas  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  decision.  In  addition,  in  the  past  30  years  and 
more,  the  state  has  worked  out  separate  written  language  schemes  for 
the  Zhuang,  Yi,  Dai,  and  other  nationalities,  popularized  it  on  an 
experimental  basis  and  put  it  into  use  in  the  localities  concerned. 
Written  language  reform  schemes  have  also  been  worked  out  for  the 
Uygur,  Kazak  and  other  minority  nationalities  and  popularized  on  a 
trial  bais,  Tibet,  Xinjiang  Inner  Mongolia,  Qinghai  and  Jilin  (mainly 
in  Yanbian)  have  set  up  their  own  nationality  education  publishing 
houses  which  compile,  translate  and  publish  textbooks  in  the  languages 
of  the  minority  peoples,  Chinese  language  teaching  materials  as  well 
as  reference  books  for  teaching  have  also  been  published.  All  this 
ensures  that  the  minority  peoples  will  use  and  develop  their  own 
languages. 

In  short,  the  cultural  and  educational  undertakings  in  China's 
minority  nationality  areas  have  undergone  tremendous  changes.  For 
instance,  in  Tibet,  Sichuan,  Qinghai,  Gansu,  and  Yunnan  where 
Tibetans  live,  there  was  not  even  a  single  school  before  liberation. 
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But  now  a  complete  educational  system  has  been  set  up,  from 
kindergartens  up  to  universities  and  colleges.  Inner  Mongolia, 
Yinjiang,  Gansu  Guangxi  and  Ningxia  have  caught  up  with  or  ap- 
proached the  inland  provinces  in  popularizing  primary  school  educa- 
tion. The  Korean  nationality  which  has  the  fine  traditions  of  attaching 
great  importance  to  education  has  the  highest  level  of  education 
among  China's  various  minority  nationalities.  The  rate  of  school-age 
children  attending  school  in  1944  just  before  liberation  was  only 
about  50  per  cent  in  the  Yanbian  Korean  Autonomous  Prefecture  in 
northeast  China.  The  figure  reached  92  per  cent  in  1951  and  univer- 
sal primary  education  was  realized  in  1952.  Now  efforts  are  being 
exerted  to  make  secondary  education  universal. 

The  freedom  of  leligious  belief  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  China's  citizens.  Explicit  stipulations  have  been  laid  down 
in  the  Common  Programme  and  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the 
National  People's  Congress  on  several  occasions.  As  China  is  a  socialist 
country  upholding  the  materialist  world  outlook,  it  must  correctly 
handle  the  relationship  between  religion  and  education. 

The  government  has  instructed  that  the  teaching  of  religious 
doctrine  should  not  be  taught  at  school.  No  restrictions  should  be 
imposed  on  the  students  who  attend  services  or  learn  creeds  after 
school.    The  Constitution  adopted  in  1975  and  1978  stipulated: 

'Citizens  enjOy  freedom  to  believe  in  religion,  and  freedom  not  to 
believe  in  religion  and  to  propagate  atheism'. 

Regulations  for  full-time  schools  and  reforming  the  school 
system.  The  period  of  study  in  full-time  schools  during  the  1950s 
w^s  usually  five  years  and  children  entered  school  at  the  age  of  seven. 

To  divide  full-time  primary  school  education  into  four  years 
for  the  lower  grades  and  two  years  for  the  higher  grades,  as  was  done 
just  after  liberation,  was  quite  compatible  with  China's  actual  con- 
ditions. Especially  in  the  cities,  children  enter  the  primary  schools  at 
the  age  of  seven  and  study  for  six  years,  first  in  the  primary  schools 
and  another  six  years  in  the  middle  schools.  When  the  students 
graduate,  they  are  18  years  old," which  is  the  right  age  for  going  to 
work.  If  the  len^^th  of  schooling  for  primary  schools  is  changed  to 
five  years,  and  the  length  of  schooling  for  middle  schools  to  four  or 
five  years,  then  students  will  graduate  from  the  middle  schools  at  the 
age  of  15  or  16,  which  means  they  are  still  not  grown-ups.  They  can 
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do  auxiliary  labour  in  the  rural  areas,  but  they  can  hardly  find  work 
in  the  cities.  The  reasons:  first,  China  is  a  socialist  country,  and 
factories  and  enterprises  usually  do  not  employ  child  labourers; 
second,  since  the  beginning  of  the  1960s,  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment has  cropped  up  for  young  people  under  18  years  old.  If  the 
length  of  schooling  for  primary  and  secondary  school  education  is 
shortened,  it  virtually  amounts  to  artificially  expanding  the  con- 
tingents of  jobless  educated  youth  and  increasing  the  burden  on 
society;  and  third,  to  lengthen  the  period  of  schooling  gives  the 
students  the  opportunity  to  absorb  more  basic  knowledge  and  thus 
raises  the  scientific  and  cultural  level  of  the  young  people  making  up 
the  social  labour  force,  enhances  the  quality  of  work  and  helps 
expedite  the  modernization  drive. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a  shortage  of  school  build- 
ings, equipment,  teachers  and  teaching  materials,  it  is  difficult  at 
present  to  change  all  the  primary  schools  into  the  six-year  schooling 
system.  The  Resolutions  on  Some  Questions  Concerning  the  Pop- 
ularization of  Primary  School  Education,  issued  jointly  by  the  Pzirty 
Central  Committee  and  the  State  Council  in  December  1980,  stipulat- 
ed that  preparations  are  being  made  to  gradually  change  the  length 
of  schooling  of  primary  and  middle  schools  into  a  12-ye£Lr  schooling 
system.  The  five-  and  six-year  system  for  primary  schools  will  exist 
side  by  side  for  a  period  of  time  in  the  future.  In  the  cities,  primary 
schools  may  first  follow  the  six-year  educational  system.  Primary 
schools  in  the  rural  areas  may  not  change  for  the  time  being. 

Textbook  production.  Under  the  impact  of  the  'cultural  re- 
volution', the  People's  Education  Publishing  House  under  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  was  closed  down  in  1968.  During  this  time  the 
textbooks  for  middle  and  primary  schools  were  edited,  published  and 
supplied  by  the  various  provinces,  municipalities  and  autonomous 
regions  themselves  and  no  unified  national  textbooks  were  available. 

.In  1977,  the  Ministry  of  Education  began  organizing  forces  to 
compile  and  edit  unified  national  textbooks  of  various  subjects  for 
the  use  of  primary  and  middle  school  students.  At  the  same  time, 
the  People's  Education  Publishing  House  resumed  its  work,  thus 
putting  the  work  of  editing,  publishing  and  supplying  textbooks  back 
on  the  right  track.  In  1978,  the  primary  schools  throughout  the 
country  began  using  the  newly  edited  teaching  materials.  In  1980, 
the  editing  of  national  textbooks  for  the  full-time  primary  schools 
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adopting  the  fivc-ycar  schooling  system  was  completed,  and  these 
textbooks  were  published  and  supplied  by  the  People's  Education 
Publishing  House  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Following  this,  this 
publishing  house  also  started  editing  the  teaching  materials  for 
primary  schools  adopting  the  six-year  schooling  system.  These 
textbooks  have  now  been  published  and  supplied.  In  addition  to  this 
the  People's  Education  Publishing  House  is  busy  editing  the  teaching 
materials  for  music  and  the  fine  arts.  In  1979,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  issued  a  circular  which  said  that  schools  could  trial  im- 
plement the  two  draft  teaching  programmes  on  music  and  on  the  fine 
arts  for  the  full-time  primary  and  middle  school.  The  circular  urged 
the  various  localities  to  edit  teaching  materials  for  these  subjects  for 
their  own  use  and  added  that  national  textbooks  would  be  supplied 
from  1981. 

Training  primary  school  teachers.  Before  the  'cultural  revolu- 
tion', the  various  localities  strictly  abided  by  the  policies  laid  down 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  on  the  training  of  teachers,  adopted 
concrete  measures  to  this  effect,  solved  various  kinds  of  problems 
relating  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  primary  school  teachers  and 
ensured  the  normal  progress  of  China's  elementary  education.  The 
•cultural  revolution',  however,  interfered  and  sabotaged  the  series  of 
regulations  governing  work  in  this  field.  Spare-time  training  schools 
and  correspondence  normal  schools  for  the  primary  school  teacher 
were  all  suspended,  and  in  some  places  the  secondary  normal  schooL 
were  also  closed  down. 

In  1977,  the  Ministry  of  Education  after  summing  up  the 
views  of  the  representatives  at  the  forum  on  the  training  of  middle 
and  primary  school  teachers  in  Beijing,  issued  a  circular  on  the  ways 
of  strengthening  the  work  of  training  teachers  working  at  their  posts. 
By  1979,  teachers'  in-service  training  networks  had  been  established 
at  the  provincial,  prefectural,  county,  commune  and  school  levels 
throughout  the  country.  A  total  of  1.375  million  primary  school 
teachers  had  attended  the  training  classes;  47  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  teachers  who  should  take  part  in  these  training  classes. 

In  1978  the  State  Council  said  that  the  educational  adminis- 
trative departments  at  the  county  level  and  above  should  be  in  charge 
of  the  administration  and  transference  of  teachers  in  the  state-run 
middle  and  primary  schools  under  the  unified  leadership  of  the  Party 
Committee.     The  natural  depletion  of  teachers  in  the  state-run 
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schools  should  be  replenished  in  full  by  teachers  selected  by  the 
educational  administrative  departments  from  the  schools  run  by  the 
various  localities  in  the  same  year,  and  the  county  educational 
administrative  departments  should  make  an  overall  plan  in  selecting 
such  teachers.  The  appointment,  dismissal  and  transference  of 
teachers  from  the  schools  run  by  the  localities  should  be  carried  out 
with  the  approval  of  the  county  educational  administrative  depart- 
ments. 

In  1979,  the  Ministries  of  Education  and  Finance  issued  a  joint 
circular  which  said  that,  since  the  selling  prices  for  the  major  non- 
staple  foods  had  gone  up  in  the  country,  the  teachers  and  staff 
members  of  the  middle  and  primary  schools  run  by  the  localities 
would  be  subsidized  according  to  the  standard  of  subsidies  given  to 
the  workers  and  staff  members  throughout  the  country. 

A  joint  circular  issued  in  October  1979  by  the  Ministries  of 
Education,  Finance  and  Grain,  the  State  Nationalities  Affairs  Com- 
mission and  the  State  General  Labour  Administration  said  that  all 
the  teachers  and  staff  members  of  the  middle  and  primary  schools 
run  by  the  localities  in  the  163  counties  and  cities  in  the  border  areas 
would  from  that  year  be  turned  into  teachers  and  staff  members  of 
state-run  schools.  The  circular  also  made  stipulations  with  regard  to 
the  conditions,  ways  of  examination,  salary  and  the  v/ay  of  counting* 
the  years  of  service  of  locally  run  school  teachers  who  would  be 
turned  into  teachers  of  the  state-run  schools. 

Regulations  made  in  1980  stipulated  that  the  task  of  secondary 
normal  schools  was  to  train  primary  school  teachers,  school  teachers 
and  child-care  workers.  The  length  of  schooling  was  to  be  either 
three  or  four  years.  The  t^-^^inees  should  be  recruited  from  among 
junior  middle  school  graduates  or  those  youth  with  the  same  educa- 
tional level.  The  size  of  the  school  buould  not  be  too  large;  in  prin- 
ciple there  should  be  at  least  12  classes  but  not  more  than  24  classes, 
vdth  40  students  in  a  class.  The  period  of  schooling  should  be  no  less 
t^an  nine  months  in  a  year.  Two  weeks  should  be  set  aside  for  pro- 
ductive labo.  and  two  and  a  half  months  for  the  winter  and  summer 
vacations.  These  schools  should  offer  such  courses  as  politics,  Chinese 
and  the  method  of  teaching  Chinese,  arithmetic  and  the  method  of 
teaching  it  in  primary  schools,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  the 
methor.  of  teaching  natural  science  in  primary  schools,  foreign  lan- 
guage, geography,  history,  psychology,  pedagogy,  physical  culture, 
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music,  the  fine  arts  and  practice  in  teaching.  Minority  nationality 
normal  schools  should  in  addition  offer  a  course  in  their  own  lan- 
guages. 

The  basic  organizational  form  of  education  for  secondary 
normal  schools  was  classroom  instruction.  The  principal  of  the 
school  was  chosen  by  the  educational  administrative  department  of  a 
higher  level  and  appointed  by  the  local  government.  The  principal  is 
in  charge  of  the  school's  administration.  The  Party  organization  in 
the  school  had  the  responsibility  for  guaranteeing  and  supervising  the 
administrative  work  of  the  school.  The  students'  union  should, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Party  organization  and  the  administrative 
department  of  the  school,  unite  with  all  the  students  so  as  to  help 
them  to  be  good  in  ideology  and  ethics,  study  well  and  keep  fit.  The 
trade  union  should,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Party  organization  of 
the  school,  assist  the  administrative  department  and  conscientiously 
do  ideological  and  political  work,  the  work  of  unity  and  welfare 
among  the  teachers  and  staff  members  of  the  school. 

In  1951  the  .salaries  of  the  middle  and  primary  school  teachers 
were  readjusted  upv^rds.  This,  combined  with  the  campaign  to 
'respect  the  teacher  and  love  the  students'  has  greatly  fired  the 
enthusiasnj  of  the  primary  school  teachers  and  will  spur  them  on  to 
contribute  their  bit  to  making  China's  elementary  education  universal. 
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PROJECT  AND  PLAN  OF  UNIVERSAL  PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


In  1949,  it  was  stressed  in  the  first  national  conference  for 
educational  work  that  education  must  serve  for  the  construction  of 
the  country;  schools  should  be  opened  to  workers  and  peasants;  and 
primary  education  developed. 

In  the  first  three  years  after  the  founding  of  the  New  China, 
the  educational  cause  went  through  the  period  of  reformation,  recti- 
fica'>:icn  and  development;  achieved  certain  success  and  made  some 
prov:^  ?'iS,  The  primary  school  pupils  increased  by  101  per  cent  but 
during  this  period  there  was  no  unified  developmental  plan  for  the 
national  educational  cause  due  to  lack  of  experience. 

First  Fivc-Year  Plan  (1953-1957).  The  first  five-year  plan 
began  in  1953  and  instructed  that  primary  education  should  have 
the  character  of  national  compulsory  education.  The  number  of 
years  set  for  compulsory  education  would  be  extended  step  by  step. 
Those  who  could  enter  a  higher  school  for  advanced  studies  were 
only  a  small  part.  Most  of  them  should  be  engaged  in  industrial, 
agricultural  and  other  productive  labour.  During  the  period  the 
number  of  pupils  should  be  controlled  to  50,000,000. 

Because  of  the  scale  and  speed  of  industrialization,  the  devel- 
opment of  science,  culture  and  education  could  not  be  completely 
carried  out  according  to  the  original  plan.  The  scale  and  speed  of 
educational  development  required  suitable  enlargement  and  accelera- 
tion. It  had  fallen  behind  economical  construction  and  needed  to  be 
changed.  In  the  districts  where  production  developed  more  quickly, 
the  enrolment  rate  of  children  reached  above  80  per  cent.  By  1956 
the  enrolment  had  reached  more  than  63,400,000.  This  created  a 
shortage  of  teachers,  bad  quality  teaching  and  crowded  school 
buildings. 

Second  Five  Year  Plan  and  Three  Year  Readjustment  Period 
(1958-1965).   Rapid  industrial  development  and  population  growth 
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has  continued  into  the  1980s  making  planning  and  the  meeting  of 
objectives  very  difficult.  The  Party  Central  Committee  and  the  State 
Council  made  a  decision  in  1980  that  primary  education  should  be 
made  universal  before  1990  and  it  must  be  accomplished  in  advance 
in  the  regions  where  the  economy  had  been  developed  and  the 
educational  foundation  was  better.  Premier  Zhou  Enlai  pointed  out 
that  the  country  must  strive  to  get  rid  of  illiteracy  among  the  young 
people  and  the  people  in  the  prime  of  their  lives.  This  task  would  be 
very  arduous,  formidable  and  urgent  in  the  national  educational 
front.  All  regions  must  actively  create  conditions  to  make  more 
school-agers  go  to  school.  Enrolment  in  primary  schools  is  predicted 
to  be  130,000,000  in  1985  and  by  that  date  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  make  middle  school  education  universal. 

The  present  system  of  management.  At  present,  under  the 
prerequisite  for  a  national  unified  plan  the  system  of  management  is 
carried  out  at  different  levels.  There  is  a  combination  between 
higher  and  lower  level  and  integration  between  all  parts  in  the 
management  of  the  planned  work  for  education.  The  policy,  task, 
scale,  and  speed  of  implementation  will  be  decided  as  a  whole  by  the 
state. 

Local  plans  and  departmental  plans  are  administered  by  the 
People's  Government  of  every  province,  municipality  and  autonomous 
region  and  the  concerned  departments  of  the  State  Council.  The 
plan  at  the  basic  level  is  separately  supervised  by  the  responsible 
department  of  schools. 
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Chapter  Four 


ANALYS?S,  STUDY  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  SOME 
PROBLEMS 

Before  liberation  the  enrolment  rate  in  primary  schools  was 
only  a  little  over  15  per  cent,  but  from  liberation  to  the  year  1982,  it 
has  increased  to  93.2  per  cent.  This  achievement  should  not  be 
separated  from  the  development  of  the  national  economy.  For 
various  reasons  this  has  been  an  uneven  and  undulating  rate  of  growth 
over  the  past  30  years.  This  has  resulted  in  constant  readjustment 
and  reorganization.  Although  universal  primary  education  has  not 
yet  been  achieved  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  quality  of 
education. 

Can  it  be  said  that  if  the  economy  is  developed  and  the  peo- 
ple's living  standard  raised,  primary  education  will  be  popularized 
automatically  without  subjective  efforts?  The  answer  is  negative. 
Recorded  statements  of  provincial  administrators  indicate  that 
relatively  poor  and  isolated  counties  with  good  leadership  and  com- 
munity support  have  come  as  near,  or  nearer  to  universalized 
primary  education  than  some  prosperous  areas  that  show  little  con- 
cern for  primary  education  and  do  not  support  it. 

Enrolment  is  now  above  93  per  cent,  but  while  only  7  per  cent 
of  school-age  children  are  not  attending  school  the  rate  of  new  enrol- 
ments has  gradually  decreased.  In  the  first  several  years,  it  increased 
by  nearly  10  per  cent  every  year.  Both  in  1980  and  1981  there  was 
no  increase.  In  1982  it  increased  by  only  0.2  per  cent.  This  shows 
that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  reach  the  objective  of 
universal  primary  education.  In  1982,  enrolment  was  as  follows: 


Urban 


Rural 


(Per  cent) 


North  China 


99.06 
98.41 
99.76 
99.92 
98.80 
98.58 


95.91 
95.70 
93.40 
94.67 
86.39 
82.27 


Northeast 
East  China 


Mfddlc  South 


Southwest 
Northwest 
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The  difference  between  urban  and  rural  enrolment  is  universal.  In 
four  regions  the  rural  enrolment  is  not  only  high  but  it  also 
exceeds  the  average  for  the  whole  country.  It  is  the  rural  areas 
of  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  regions,  which  are  below  the 
national  average.  In  these  two  large  regions,  there  are  comparatively 
few  towns,  and  smaller  population  with  most  of  the  population  being 
rural.  Because  their  rural  enrolment  is  low,  it  dragged  down  the 
average  of  the  whole  country.  The  1982  census  showed  there  were 
about  200,000,000  people  living  in  the  cities,  towns  and  counties 
which  made  up  20  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country. 
Schoolage  children  numbered  15,300,000  of  whom  about  15,200,000 
had  entered  school.  The  enrolment  was  99.21  per  cent.  The  total 
rural  population  was  about  800,000,000  making  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  There  were  about  102,000,000  schoolagers 
of  whom  94,000,000  had  entered  schools.  The  enrolment  was 
92.25  per  cent  showing  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
urban  and  rural  enrolments. 

The  census  also  showed  that  the  focal  point  for  universal- 
izing primary  education  of  the  country  is  in  the  rural  areas  with 
the  most  difficult  points  being  the  mountain  areas,  outlying  areas 
and  the  areas  inhabited  by  minority  nationalities. 

In  1957,  girls  only  made  up  34.5  per  cent  of  the  total  pupils 
of  primary  schools.  By  1978  it  reached  44.9  per  cent  and  in  1982, 
47  per  cent.  While  there  is  only  a  3  per  cent  difference  in  the  enrol- 
ment rates  of  boys  and  girls,  because  girls  take  part  in  auxiliary 
family  labour  more  often,  they  are  frequently  not  promoted  to  the 
next  grade.  Because  of  repeating  the  year's  study  continously  and 
becoming  older  and  older,  they  become  more  unwilling  to  go  on 
studying  than  boys. 

In  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  saying  *three,  six,  nine', 
meaning  enrolment  has  reached  about  90  per  cent,  the  rate  of  pupils 
at  schools  is  about  60  per  cent  but  the  rate  of  qualified  graduates  is 
only  30  per  cent.  This  is  more  serious  in  country  schools.  Recent 
statistics  indicate  that  an  average  only  about  50  per  cent  complete 
the  primary  school  course.  In  this  aspect,  the  difference  between 
urban  and  rural  areas  appears  more  obvious.  Generally  speaking,  the 
urban  rate  is  better,  where  most  of  the  pupils  not  only  finish  study 
in  primary  school,  but  also  reach  the  qualifying  standard.  It  is  worse 
in  rural  areas  where,  in  a  few  districts,  the  rate  of  qualified  pupils 
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is  below  10  per  cent.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  but  on  the 
whole  it  reflects  the  low  quality  of  education.  According  to  the 
stipulation  of  our  country,  a  pupil  at  primary  school  who  fails  in 
either  Chinese  or  mathematics  cannot  go  up  to  the  next  grade. 
Besides  the  over-age  pupils  in  grade  I  who  were  late  entering  schools, 
the  over-age  pupils  of  other  grades  increases  every  year.  A  decline  of 
the  over-age  pupils  in  grade  III  was  because  there  were  many  pupils 
who  left  school  half  way.  According  to  the  reflection  from  the  in- 
vestigation, most  of  the  over-age  pupils  from  12  to  15  years  old 
became  worse  in  class  because  they  studied  badly  and  didn't  observe 
the  displine.  Most  of  them  had  poor  marks  in  study.  Their  in- 
feriority complex  and  the  teachers'  inability  to  choose  suitable 
educational  methods  according  to  their  characters  caused  some  of 
them  to  become  mischievous.  According  to  the  1982  statistics,  there 
were  272,695  million  over-age  pupils  among  the  1,397,204  million 
pupils  at  school  in  the  whole  country,  which  made  up  19.5  per  cent. 
According  to  Lhe  reality  of  our  country,  there  is  both  a  good  and  a 
bad  side  about  over-age  pupils.  The  good  side  is  that  over-age  pupils 
arc  admitted  in  primary  schools,  which  could,  in  turn,  reduce  the 
illiteracy  in  young  and  middle-age  people  in  the  future.  While  they 
are  young  enough,  they  can  be  given  a  primary  school  education. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  the.  low  quality  of  education, 
among  which  are  the  problem  of  insufficient  funds,  equipment  and 
textbooks,  and  the  lack  of  administrative  leaders  of  schools  and 
management;  but  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  problems  is  the 
teacher  problem. 

The  teacher  quality  can  be  improved  with  better  training  and 
improved  conditions. 

The  Minister  of  the  Central  Ministry  of  Education  has  pro- 
posed the  main  measures  as  follows: 

1.  Different  places  can  plan  on  the  basis  of  actual  conditions 
of  their  locality  to  popularize  primary  education  and  fulfil  the  task 
.down  to  counties,  countryside  and  brigades.  This  is  a  national  pro- 
gramme and  after  the  programme  has  been  defined,  it  must  be 
carried  through, 

2.  Through  educational  legislation,  to  guarantee  to  realize 
compulsory  education  which  has  been  stipulated  in  the  constitution 
of  China.    Although  stipulated  in  related  legal  clauses  in  the  past. 
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there  is  still  no  complete  educational  legislation  for  primary  compul- 
sory education.  Recently,  *The  Legislation  for  Universal  Primary 
Compulsory  Education  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (draft)' 
was  drawn  up.  After  the  legislation  has  been  discussed  and  revised 
back  and  forth,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  National  People's  Congress  for  examination  and  approval,  then 
announced  and  implemented. 

3.  To  raise  the  quality  of  primary  education,  demands  the 
establishment  and  smooth  running  of  the  central  primary  schools 
which  are  organized  by  the  countryside  and  communes.  They  must 
carry  out  the  Party's  educational  policy  in  an  exemplary  way, 
becoming  the  centres  of  primary  educational  research,  teacher 
training,  and  the  production  of  teaching  appsiratus,  books  and 
reference  materials, 

4.  One  of  the  most  important  measures  in  raising  educational 
quality,  is  to  develop  pre-school  education,  so  that  the  children  can 
get  education  before  they  attend  school.  Therefore,  not  only  should 
the  educational  departments  set  up  demonstration  kindergartens,  but 
the  success  depends  on  factories,  mines,  enterprises,  armies,  residential 
districts  and  communes,  and  brigades  in  the  countryside  running 
kindergartens,  at  the  same  time,  supported  by  the  masses  to  organize 
them.  It  is  planned  to  set  up  at  least  one  pre-school  normal  school 
in  most  of  provinces,  municipalities  and  autonomous  regions  before 
1985  to  train  new  pre-school  teachers  and  strengthen  the  training 
for  in-service  teachers.  The  vocational  high  schools  can  also  run  pre- 
school normal  classes.  Pre-school  normal  schools  and  teacher  train- 
ing schools  must  undertake  the  task  to  train  in-service  teachers. 

5.  By  further  raising  the  living  standards  and  social  position 
of  primary  school  teachers,  it  is  hoped  to  establish  a  steady,  qualified 
rank  of  primary  school  teachers. 
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Preface 


Universalization  of  primary  education  (UPE)  is  ond  of  the  major 
priority  goals  of  countries  in  the  region  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The 
developing  countries  in  particular,  are  now  vigorously  engaged  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  policies,  plans  and  programmes 
aimed  at  making  adequate  and  suitable  opportunities  for  primary 
education  available  as  soon  as  possible  for  all  children  and  young 
people. 

In  1983,  as  part  of  a  major  project  under  the  Asian  Programme 
of  Educational  Innovation  for  Development  (APEID)  on  the  Univer- 
salization of  Education,  12  countries  in  the  region  undertook  na- 
tional studies.  The  nationzJ  studies  were  conducted  to  analyse  the 
stage  reached  by  the  countries  in  UPE,  and  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  them  in  providing  educational  opportunities  to  all  children 
at  the  primary  level;  to  review  significant  new  and  current  develop- 
ments in  programmes  and  projects  which  the  countries  have  under- 
taken in  order  to  expand  and  improve  primary  education;  and  to 
contribute  to  achieving  the  target  of  primary  education  for  all  chil- 
dren. The  studies  were  conducted  by  national  institutes  and  profes- 
sional groups  under  the  guidance  of  high  level  committees  of  the 
Ministries  of  Education  in  the  respective  countries. 

On  completion  of  the  national  studies,  a  Regional  Review  Meet- 
ing was  held  in  November  1983  which  undertook  an  in-depth  analy- 
sis of  the  methodologies  of  the  national  studies  and  examined  their 
findings.  The  meeting  also  made  suggestions  for  improving  and  up- 
dating the  national  studies  tabled  for  review. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  review  meeting,  study 
teams  in  the  participating  countries  have  revised  and  updated  the 
national  studies.  The  present  publication  is  an  outcome  of  the  colla- 
borative and  co-operative  efforts  of  the  member  countries  in  under- 
standing the  progress  made  in  the  universalization  of  primary 
education,  the  nature  and  extent  of  problems  and  issues  and  their 
implications  for  achieving  UPE  in  the  region  before  the  end  of  this 
century. 


This  series  which  provides  a  comparative  view  of  the  position  of 
and  progress  made  in  UPE  has  been  published  with  the  view  that  the 
countries  in  the  legion,  in  their  bid  to  step  up  measures  for  UPE, 
will  find  the  information,  experiences  and  conclusions  useful  in 
pursuing  the  goal  of  'education  for  all'  with  a  new  vigor  by  drawing 
on  the  experiences  of  other  countries  with  the  same  goals  and 
objectives. 
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A  field  trip-such  outdoor  educational  activities  are  of  immense  value 
in  enriching  the  children  '5  experiences 


Photographs  supplied  by  courtesy  of 
the  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training 
New  Delhi 
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Chapter  One 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Introduction 

India  has  a  long  tradition  of  education,  both  of  formally  orga« 
nized  institutions  such  as  the  Universities  of  Takshashila  andNalanda, 
as  well  as  the  less  formal,  such  as  the  hermitages  where  great  teachers 
took  charge  of  their  wards.  The  education  provided  in  these  institu- 
tions v^s  not  entirely  religious.  Martial  arts,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Princes,  state-craft  were  as  much  a  part  of  education  as  was  the  learn- 
ing of  great  scriptures.  The  age  of  Buddha  was  a  glorious  period  for 
mass  education.  Evidence  exists  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  great 
visionary  and  teacher  vAio  made  a  successful  attempt  to  educate  the 
masses  by  using  simple  people's  language  —  prakrit  instead  oi  Sanskrit 
-  to  impart  life  education  free  from  prejudices  regarding  caste,  creed 
and  sex.  In  Nalanda,  vocational  training  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
total  education  programme.  Education  was,  however,  a  selective 
affair  in  the  sense  that  the  great  mass  of  people  were  untouched  by 
it. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  India  had  a  well  devel- 
oped system  of  indigenous  education.  There  was,  however,  no  formal 
school  system  organized  and  supported  by  the  State.  The  educational 
system  consisted  of  institutions  voluntarily  organized  to  meet  the 
limited  felt  needs  of  certain  sections  of  people,  mostly  from  well-to- 
do  families.  The  educational  scenario  reflected  the  socio-economic 
background  of  Indian  society,  which  was  highly  stratified,  hierar- 
chical and  inegalitarian,  consisting  of  a  small  group  of  well-to-do 
persons  and  a  mass  of  people  who  were  poor  and  underpriviledged. 
The  indigenous  education  system  consisted  of  institutions  which 
could  be  grouped  into  two  categories.  The  first  consisted  of  the 
pathashalas  and  madrassahs  which  predominantly  offered  religious 
instruction.  The  second  category  included  institutions  providing 
secular  education. 
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The  beginning  of  the  modem  educational  system  was  made  with 
Macaulay's  minute  of  1835,  laying  down  for  the  East  India  Company 
a  policy  for  supporting  education.  Henceforth,  the  Government's 
effort  was  directed  to  the  promotion  of  western  learning,  through 
the  medium  of  English,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  orientalists  to 
provide  education  suited  to  the  Indian  culture.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors' Despatch  of  1854  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  education. 
Apart  from  recommending  the  establishment  of  departments  of 
education  and  a  system  of  grants-in-aid  to  private  institutions,  the 
Despatch  suggested  the  setting  up  of  universities  in  the  three  towns 
of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay. 

The  basic  motivation  to  establish  and  subsidize  English  educa- 
tion in  India  was  not  as  noble  as  that  of  Macaulay,  for  whom  the 
purpose  of  Western  education  in  India  was  to  transform  *the  natives 
into  English,  in  taste,  in  opinions,  in  morals  and  in  intellect'.  The 
objectives  were  determined  much  more  by  British  colonial  and  im- 
perialistic purposes  and  by  the  pragmatic  consideration  of  creating  a 
class  or  classes  of  people  who  would  be  loyal  to  them  and  would  act 
as  interpreters  between  the  British  administrators  and  the  natives,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  governance  of  an  expanding  empire. 

One  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  British  administrators 
was  to  give  to  all  citizens  open  access  to  educational  institutions 
maintained  or  supported  by  the  government.  However,  the  educa- 
tional system  created  was  mainly  for  the  upper  class  and  it  neglected 
education  of  the  poor  people  who  formed  the  large  majority.  The 
emphasis  was  on  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  'downward 
filtration  theory'  or  the  idea  that  culture  would  filter  down  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  classes.  'Educate  the  upper  classes  so  that  they 
can  educate  the  masses',  was  the  official  policy  adopted.  The  govern- 
ment never  developed  any  programme  of  universal  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  attempt  was  to  spread  elementary  education  among  the 
people  on  a  voluntary  basis.  But  this  effort  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  policy  of  neutrality  to  social  reform,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  private  independent  schools  for  the  well-to-do  upper 
classes  and  by  the  inegalitarian  structure  of  the  educational  system 
created  by  the  British  administration. 

Universal  elementary  education.  The  British  administration  did 
not  accept  the  principle  of  compulsory  elementary  education.  The 
Indian  leaders,  however,  continued  their  efforts  to  induce  the  central. 
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government  to  initiate  steps  for  providing  a  minimum  general  educa- 
tion to  all  children  on  a  free  and  compulsory  basis.  But  the  first 
effective  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  only  in  1881  when  Dada- 
bhai  Naoroji,  in  his  evidence  before  the  first  Education  Commission 
(1882),  popularly  known  as  the  Hunter  Commission,  put  forward  the 
demand  that  four  years  of  compulsory  education  should  be  provided 
to  all  children.  The  demand  was  reiterated  by  the  late  Shri  Gopal 
Krishna  Gokhale,  who  moved  a  resolution  on  the  subject  in  1910  in 
the  Central  Legislative  Assembly  (1910-1912)  and  a  bill  in  1912,  with 
the  intention  of  inducing  the  central  government  to  accept  the  res- 
ponsibility to  provide  universal  primary  education  of  four  years  to  all 
children.  Though  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful  they  succeeded  in 
arousing  public  consciousness  of  the  demand  for  compulsory  primary 
education.  As  a  result,  the  provincial  governments  which  came  into 
existence  under  the  Government  of  India  Act  (1919)  passed  com- 
pulsory education  legislation  and  increased  facilities  for  primary 
education.  Between  1918  and  1931  compulsory  education  laws  were 
passed  by  the  newly  elected  state  legislatures  in  which  the  Indians 
had  a  majority. 

The  compulsory  education  legislation,  however,  did  not  bring 
about  the  desired  results,  since  the  laws  were  permissive  and  could 
not  be  enforced  upon  poor  people  whose  children  had  to  remain 
away  from  schools  mam  ly  on  account  of  poverty.  Moreover,  the 
education  provided  was  not  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  masses  of 
people.  The  dissatisfaction  with  a  system  based  on  a  model  which  did 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  nation  led  to  advocacy  of  and 
experimentation  with  a  number  of  alternative  models.  In  1937, 
Mahatma  Gandhi  put  forward  his  scheme  of  basic  education  under 
which  education  of  seven  years  duration  was  proposed  for  all  chil- 
dren. The  Wardha  Educational  Conference  endorsed  the  proposal 
made  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  by  adopting  a  resolution  demanding  that 
'free  and  compulsory  education  be  provided  for  seven  years'  for  all 
children  on  a  nationwide  scale.  The  scheme  proposed  that  the 
mother  tongue  be  the  medium  of  instruction  and  that  education  be 
built  around  some  form  of  productive  craft.  The  scheme  of  basic 
education  was  conceived  to  be  more  in  conformity  with  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  the  people.  It  was  also  considered  to  be  less  cosdy, 
which  should  facilitate  its  implementation  throughout  the  country 
within  the  constraints  of  limited  resources.  The  scheme  of  basic 
education,  thus,  represented  the  firat  indigenous  effort  in  the 
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country  to  develop  a  national  pattern  of  education.  Subsequently,  a 
large  number  of  institutions  incorporating  the  principles  of  basic 
education  were  set  up  in  the  country. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  provision  of  free  and  compul- 
sory education  to  all  children  until  the  age  of  14  years,  was  national- 
ly accepted  as  the  responsibility  of  the  State.  The  Post-war  Plan  of 
Educational  Development  in  India  (1944),  laiown  popularly  as  the 
Sargent  Plan,  put  forward  proposzJs  to  provide  free  and  compulsory 
basic  education  to  all  children  in  the  age  group  6-14  in  a  phased  pro- 
gramme spread  over  a  period  of  40  years  (1944-1984).  The  national 
leadership,  however,  felt  that  this  was  too  long  a  period  and  a  Com- 
mittee under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  late  Shri  B.C.  Kher,  the  then 
Chief  Minister  of  Bombay,  recommended  that  the  goal  could  and 
should  be  acbif^ved  by  1 960.  This  recommendation  was  finally 
accepted  and  incorporated  in  Article  45  of  the  Indian  Constitution 
as  a  Directive  Principle  of  State  Policy. 

Constitutional  and  legal  provision 

Systematic  development  of  universal  elementary  education  was 
taken  up  with  the  attainment  of  independence  in  1947,  particularly 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Constitution  of  India  in  1950  and  initia- 
tion of  country-wide  economic  and  social  planning  in  1951.  Article 
45  of  the  Constitution  enacted  in  1950,  enjoins  that  *the  State  shall 
endeavour  to  provide,  within  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Constitution,  for  free  and  compulsory  education 
for  all  children  until  they  complete  the  age  of  fourteen  years'.  The 
expression  'State'  which  occurs  in  Article  45  is  defined  in  Article  12 
to  include  *lhe  Government  and  Parliament  of  India  and  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Legislature  of  each  State  and  all  local  or  other  author- 
ities within  the  territory  of  India  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  India'.  Commendable  efforts  have  been  made  to  im- 
plement the  constitutional  directive  through  successive  Five  Year 
Plans. 

The  Constitution  lays  down  the  basic  framework  for  educa- 
tional development  in  India.  While  education,  including  university 
education,  is  designated  as  a  subject  of  the  states'  legislative  concern, 
their  exercise  of  powers  is  subject  to  various  limitations.  Article  29 
guarantees  to  every  section  of  the  population  the  right  to  preserve 
its  distinct  language,  script  and  culture.  Article  30  enjoins  that  *all 
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minorities,  whether  based  on  religion  or  language,  shall  have  the  right 
to  establish  and  administer  educational  institutions  of  their  choice'. 
It  also  lays  down  that  *the  State  shall  not,  in  granting  aid  to  educa- 
tional institutions,  discriminate  against  any  educational  institution 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  under  the  management  of  a  minority  whether 
based  on  religion  or  language'. 

Special  care  of  the  economic  and  educational  interests  of  the 
underprevileged  sections  of  the  population  is  laid  down  as  an  obliga- 
tion for  the  State  under  Article  46.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  the  state  and  central  governments,  apart  from  free  education, 
provide  scholarships  and  stipends  to  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled 
Tribes  and  backward  class  students,  reserve  for  them  seats  in  educa- 
tional institutions  and  give  preference  to  them  in  job  recruitment. 

The  legal  powers  of  the  Union  and  the  constituent  states  have 
been  listed  in  the  Seventh  Schedule  of  the  Constitution.  List  I  deals 
with  powers  of  the  Union;  List  II  with  those  of  the  states;  and  List 
III  with  spheres  in  which  both  the  Union  and  the  state  governments 
can  legislate,  the  Union  legislation  having,  however,  a  primacy  over 
state  legislation.  Even  though  university  education  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  states,  the  Union  Government  has  been  delegated 
with  important  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  cen- 
tral universities  and  institutions  of  scientific  and  technical  education, 
financed  wholly  or  partially  by  the  central  Government  and  'co- 
ordination and  determination  of  standards  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  research  and  scientific  and  technical  institutions'.  In 
List  III,  three  specific  entries  h?>vo  an  important  bearing  for  education, 
entry  20  dealing  with  econonr  ^nd  social  planning,  entry  25  wdth 
vocational  and  technical  traini  of  labour  and  entry  26,  with  legal, 
medical  and  other  professional  education.  Education  being  a  major 
instrument  for  economic  and  social  well-being,  the  Central  Govern- 
ment can  assume  important  roles  in  educational  planning. 

Education  acts.  Compulsory  education  acts  were  initially  intro- 
duced in  the  states  around  the  major  centres  of  modern  education 
during  the  British  rule,  namely  Calcutta,  Bombay  ^nd  Madras.  Sub- 
sequently, similar  legislation  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  other  states. 
With  the  reorganization  of  the  states,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory, 
over  which  such  acts  were  legally  valid,  underwent  modification.  The 
age-group  of  children  who  came  under  the  purview  of  compulsory 
education  acts  to  some  extent  varied  from  state  to  state. 
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The  City  of  Bombay  Education  Act  of  1920,  the  Tamil  Nadu 
Elementary  Education  Act  (1920),  the  Bengal  (Rural)  Primary 
Education  Act  (1930)  and  the  United  Province  Primary  Education 
Act  (1919  and  1926)  were  the  earliest  legislation  aimed  at  bringing 
every  child  in  the  age  group  6-11  to  the  primary  school.  The  An- 
damem  and  Nicobar  Islands  Primary  Education  Regulation  Act,  1959 
(No.  3  of  1953)  and  Kerala  Education  Act,  1958  (Act  of  6,  1959) 
happened  to  be  the  first  sets  of  such  legislation  after  independence. 
In  1960  and  1961,  similar  acts  were  enacted  in  Punjab,  Haryana, 
Delhi,  Chandigarh,  Himachal  Pradesh,  Andhra  Pradesh,  Gujarat  and 
Karnataka.  The  Rajasthan  Primary  Education  Act  and  the  Assam 
Elementary  Education  Act  came  into  operation  in  1964  and  1974 
respectively. 

Legislation  for  compulsory  primary  education  exists  at  present 
in  16  States  and  three  Union  Territories.  These  are  Andhra  Pradesh, 
Assam,  Gujarat,  Haryana,  Himachal  Pradesh,  Jammu  and  Kashmir, 
Karnataka,  Kerala,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Maharashtra,  Orissa,  Punjab, 
Rajasthan,  Tamil  Nadu,  Uttar  Pradesh,  West  Bengal,  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Islands,  Chandigarh  and  Delhi.  However,  only  the  Compul- 
sory Education  Act  of  Himachal  Pradesh  covers  the  entire  elementa- 
ry stage  of  education  for  children  in  the  age  group  6-14.  In  the  re- 
maining states  and  Union  Territories,  the  Compulsory  Education 
Acts  cover  only  the  primary  stage  of  education. 

The  enforcement  of  legislation  is  considered  neither  feasible  nor 
desirable  since  the  major  reasons  for  non-enrolment  and  non- 
attendance  are  socio-economic  factors  and  social  prejudices  against 
girls'  education  among  certain  communities.  The  strategy  that  has 
been  followed  for  ensuring  enrolment  and  retention  has  been  pur- 
suasion  rather  than  compulsion  or  imposition  of  penalities.  It  has  not 
been  feasible  to  enforce  compulsion  in  the  case  of  disabled  children, 
for  special  educational  services  needed  for  them  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, except  in  a  few  urban  localities. 

Provision  of  free  and  compulsory  education.  Education  in 
Qasses  I  to  V  is  free  in  all  schools  managed  by  Government  and  local 
bodies  and  a  sizeable  proportion  of  schools  raded  by  government  in 
all  the  states  and  Union  Territories.  Education  in  Classes  VI  to  VIII 
is  free  in  all  the  states  and  Union  Territories,  except  in  Uttar  Pradesh 
where  education  of  boys  is  yet  to  be  made  free  for  Qasses  VI  to 
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VIII.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  by  the  Government  of  Uttar  Pra- 
desh to  extend  free  education  to  boys  at  the  middle  stage  also. 

National  policy  on  education.  The  problems  pertaining  to 
development  of  education  at  different  levels  have  been  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  by  committees  appointed  by  the  central  and  state 
governments  in  addition  to  the  annual  reviews  made  by  the  Central 
Advisory  Board  of  Education  (CABE).  Similar  reviews  have  been 
made  by  various  high  powered  Commissions.  The  Education  Com- 
mission (1964-1966)  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India,  exa- 
mined all  levels  and  aspects  of  education  in  depth  and  enunciated  a 
comprehensive  educational  policy  fully  oriented  towards  national 
development. 

After  reviewing  the  progress  achieved  in  the  first  three  Five 
Year  Plans  (1951-1966),  the  Education  Commission  recommended, 
among  other  things,  a  rearrangement  of  priorities  in  education.  It 
underlined  national  development  as  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  education.  Bold  recommendations  were  made  to  reconstruct 
the  programme  of  education  through  a  transformation  of  its  content 
so  as  to  relate  it  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  Special 
emphasis  was  laid  on  an  imaginative  programme  of  qualitative  im- 
provement to  ensure  adequacy  of  standards  achieved  and  a  carefully 
planned  expansion  of  educational  facilities  with  the  accent  on  equali- 
zation of  educational  opportunities. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Education  Commission  were  dis- 
cussed widely,  and  following  the  general  concensus  that  emerged,  a 
Resolution  on  National  Policy  on  Education  was  formally  issued  by 
the  Government  in  1968.  The  Resolution  enunciated  seventeen 
principles  for  guiding  educational  development  in  the  years  ahead. 

On  the  provision  of  free  and  compulsory  education  at  the 
elementary  stage,  the  Resolution  stated  that  'strenuous  efforts  should 
be  made  for  the  early  fulfilment  of  the  Directive  Principles  under 
Article  45  of  the  Constitution  seeking  to  provide  free  and  compul- 
sory education  for  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  14'. 

The  Resolution  emphasized  equalization  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  stressed  that  ^regional  imbalances  in  the  provision  of 
educational  facilities  should  be  corrected  and  good  educational 
facilities  should  be  provided  in  rural  and  other  backward  areas'.  To 
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promote  social  cohesion  and  national  integration,  the  Resolution 
emphasized  the  need  to  Tiave  a  broadly  uniform  educational  struc- 
ture in  all  parts  of  the  country*.  It  also  stated  that  'the  education  of 
girls  should  receive  emphasis'  and  highlighted  the  need  to  make  more 
intensive  efforts  'to  develop  education  among  the  backv^ard  classes 
and  especially  among  the  tribal  people*. 

Structure  of  school  education 

For  administrative  purposes,  India  is  divided  into  22  states  and 
nine  Union  Territories.  Education,  particularly  school  education,  is 
the  responsibility  primarily  of  the  states  and  Union  Territories.  The 
42nd  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  made  recently,  has  made 
education  a  concurrent  subject,  thus  investing  the  central  govern- 
ment with  the  authority  to  legislate  on  education.  However,  no  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  by  the  Government  of  India  on  education 
yet.  The  central  government,  as  in  the  past,  continues  to  use  channels 
other  than  legislation  for  evolving  national  consensus  on  educational 
policies. 

Being  a  federal  state,  there  are  some  variations  in  the  structure 
of  school  education.  The  primary  stage  consists  of  the  first  five  years 
of  schooling  comprising  Classes  I-V  in  some  states,  and  the  first  four 
years  of  schooling  comprising  Classes  I-IV  in  others.  The  middle  stage 
includes  three  years  of  schooling  after  the  primary  stage,  comprising 
either  Classes  V-VII  or  VI-VIII,  depending  upon  the  pattern  of 
classes  prevalent  in  the  state  or  territory.  The  middle  stage  may  be 
an  independent  unit  or  combined  with  primary  and  secondary  sec- 
tions or  both.  The  primary  and  middle  stages  together  constitute  the 
elementary  stage.  Thus,  normally,  the  elementary  school  stage  has 
Classes  I-VH  or  I-VUI. 

In  most  cases.  Classes  IX-X  constitute  the  secondary  stage. 
Schools  having  this  pattern  are  normally  referred  to  as  *high  schools'. 
In  some  states,  the  secondary  stage  terminates  only  at  the  end  of 
class  XI.  The  schools  having  Classes  IX-XI  are  referred  to  as  higher 
secondary  schools.  In  some  states/UTs  where  the  secondary  stage 
terminates  at  the  end  of  Qass  X,  there  exists  a  stage  of  school  educa- 
tion called  the  higher/senior  secondary  stage  comprising  Classes 
XI-XII.  However,  in  the  case  of  a  few  states  the  higher/senior 
secondary  stage  forms  part  of  college  education,  often  referred  to  as 
the  intermediate  or  pre-degree  stage. 
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The  Education  Commission  (1964-1966)  proposed  an  uniform 
pattern  for  school  systems  throughout  the  country.  Following  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Education  Commission  and  the 
National  Policy  on  Education  (1968),  many  states  and  Union  Terri- 
tories have  adopted  the  10+2  pattern  of  school  education,  compri- 
sing primary,  middle,  secondary  and  higher  secondary  stages.  In  these 
states/UTs,  Qasses  I-V  constitute  the  primary  stage,  Classes  VI-VIII 
the  middle  stage,  Classes  IX-X  the  secondary  stage  and  Classes  XI-XII 
the  higher  secondary  stage. 

So  far  18  states  and  nine  Union  Territories  have  adopted  the 
10+2  pattern  of  school  education.  In  Haryana,  Madhya  Pradesh, 
Punjab  and  Rajasthan,  the  secondary  stage  continues  to  consist  of 
Classes  IX-XI.  These  states  have,  however,  agreed  to  adopt  the  10+2 
pattern  from  the  next  academic  session  onwards. 

A  child  is  normally  admitted  to  Class  I  at  the  age  of  six  and  he 
is  expected  to  complete  Class  V  at  the  age  of  about  eleven  years  and 
Class  VIII  at  the  age  of  about  14  years.  Classes  I- VIII  constitute  the 
elementary  stage  of  school  education  for  the  age  group  6-14  and  it  is 
for  this  age  group  that  attempts  to  universalize  education  are  being 
made. 

Under  the  new  pattern  of  school  education,  ery  student  is 
expected  to  follow  a  uniform  programme  of  studies  ur  +'  '^lass  X.  It 
is  only  in  Classes  XI  and  XII  that  diversification  is  r  '  '  and 

students  are  expected  to  opt  for  what  are  broadly  categc  .^ca  as  the 
academic  stream  or  vocational  courses,  which  are  largely  terminal. 

Organizational  set-up  for  administration  of  school  education 

The  administration  of  school  education  is  organized  at  two 
major  levels  -  central  and  state.  Both  the  central  and  tate/Union 
Territory  governments  have  their  own  machinery  for  administration 
of  school  education.  Within  each  state/Union  Territory  there  are, 
apart  from  the  government  machinery,  local  government  agencies 
and  private  groups  involved  in  school  education  with  their  own  set- 
up for  management  of  school  education.  A  large  majority  of  them 
receive  financial  support  from  the  Government.  Except  for  a  small 
number,  primary  schools  are  managed  by  local  bodies  like  municipa- 
lities, municipal  corporations  and  pahchayat  raj  institutions.  Middle 
schools  are  largely  under  the  control  of  Government. 
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Central  level.  At  the  central  level,  the  Department  of  Education 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  is  responsible  for  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  education,  including  overall  planning  and 
guidance.  The  Department  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Secretary  who  is 
assisted  and  advised  by  the  Special  Secretary/Educational  Adviser,  on 
academic  and  policy  matters  of  education. 

The  Department  of  Education  consists  of  several  bureaux,  each 
headed  by  a  Joint  Secretary,  a  Joint  Educational  Adviser  or  a  Direc- 
tor. These  officials  are  assisted  by  Deputy  Secretaries  or  Deputy 
Educational  Advisers  who  are  called  divisional  heads.  They  are 
assisted  by  Under  Secretaries  or  Assistant  Educational  Advisers  who 
have  one  or  more  sections  under  them. 

Though  school  education  is  the  responsibility  primarily  of  the 
state/UT  governments,  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  central 
government  is  responsible  for  providing  guidance  to  state  govern- 
ments and  Union  Territory  administrations  in  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  educational  plans  and  programmes.  It  is  also 
directly  responsible  for  implementation  of  the  programmes  which 
have  been  included  in  its  plan.  It  advises  the  state  governments  on 
all  educational  matters  and  assists  them  in  providing  free  and  com- 
pulsory elementary  education  to  all  children  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  14.  The  Department  is  also  responsible  for  co-ordination  of 
activities  in  the  field  of  school  education  and  for  monitoring  the 
progress  of  education  all  over  the  country,  in  addition  to  bringing 
out  statistical  and  other  publications  related  to  educational  pro- 
grammes and  progress  achieved.  The  Department  of  Education  in 
the  Union  Government  has  a  special  responsibility  for  education 
in  the  Union  Territories. 


Specialized  institutions 

In  order  to  assist  and  advise  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  the 
implementation  of  its  policies  and  programmes,  particularly  school 
education,  the  Union  Government  has  set  up  a  number  of  specialized 
institutions  and  organizations  at  the  national  level  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  school  education.  Prominent  among  these 
are  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training 
(NCERT),  the  National  Institute  of  Educational  Planning  and  Ad- 
ministration (NIEPA)  and  Kendriya  Vidyalaya  Sangathan  (KVS). 
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The  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training 
(NCERT)  was  set  up  in  1961  as  an  autonomous  organization 
financed  entirely  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  Council  assists 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  state  governments  in  implement- 
ing policies  and  formulating  major  programmes  in  the  field  of  school 
education,  particularly  in  the  context  of  universalization  of  elemen- 
tary education.  It  not  only  plays  a  leadership  role  but  also  maintains 
a  close  liaison  with  all  the  state  governments  and  Union  Territory 
administrations  through  its  network  of  Field  Advisers  Offices  and 
four  Regional  Colleges  of  Education. 

NCERT  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  effort  for 
qualitative  improvement  of  school  education  in  general  and  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  particular.  The  major  functions  of  the  Council 
are  research,  development,  training  and  extension.  To  ensure  a  multi- 
plier effect,  the  Council  has  adopted  the  strategy  of  training  key 
personnel  of  state/UT  institutions,  who  in  turn  are  utilized  for 
training  a  large  number  of  teachers,  supervisors  and  other  functiona- 
ries. Development  activities  and  their  extension  constitute  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  Council's  '*vork.  The  development  of  curricula 
and  preparation  of  toxtbooks  for  school  education  have  been  among 
its  main  activities.  The  Council  has  prepared  teachers*  guides, 
student's  workbooks,  supplementary  reading  materials,  and  under- 
taken publication  of  research  monographs  and  periodicals.  It  has 
also  developed  teaching  aids,  science  kits,  laboratory  equipment, 
educational  films,  instructional  television  programmes  and  radio 
scripts  for  elementary  school  children.  Serious  attention  is  paid  to 
experimentation  and  improving  instructional  processes/practices  and 
innovations  related  to  curriculum  development,  learning  processes, 
guidance  and  measurement  and  evaluation.  In  short,  the  focus  of  the 
work  of  NCERT  is  the  development  and  improvement  of  school 
education  and  teacher  education  in  the  country. 

The  National  Institute  of  Educational  Planning  and  Administra- 
tion (NIEPA)  was  set  up  in  1972,  mainly  to  improve  educational 
planning  and  administrative  services  in  the  country.  It  organizes 
training  courses,  seminars,  workshops  and  conferences  of  senior 
education  officers  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  states/UTs,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  planning  and  management  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  universalization  of  elem^jntary  education.  It  has  also  been 
undertaking  studies  of  problems  faced  in  educational  planning  and 
administration  at  different  levels. 
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Kendriya  Vidyalaya  Sangathan  was  set  up  in  1965  in  order  to 
provide  educational  facilities  to  children  of  transferable  central  go- 
vernment employees.  The  schools  set  up  by  Sangathan  are  situated 
all  over  the  country  and  they  provide  education  from  the  primary 
stage  to  the  senior  secondary  stage,  i.e.  Classes  I-XIL  The  Sangathan 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  improvement  of  school  educa- 
tion. 

All  India  forums 

In  addition  to  the  above  organizations  and  institutions,  the 
Government  has  developed  a  number  of  All-India  forums  mainly  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  educational  development  in  the  country. 
They  also  help  in  strengthening  the  relationship  between  the  central 
and  state  governments,  in  planning  and  administration  of  educational 
programmes  as  well  as  in  co-ordination  of  various  activities  aimed  at 
developing  education  in  the  country.  Co-ordination  of  school  educa- 
tion is  secured  through  the  Central  Advisory  Board  of  Education 
(CABE),  State  Educa^on  Ministers*  Conferences  and  the  Planning 
Commission. 

CABE  is  the  highest  advisory  body  in  the  field  of  education  and 
it  lays  down  general  educational  policy.  It  formulates  aims  and 
objects,  asbw/ises  prevailing  position  and  draws  up  future  plans.  Most 
educational  schemes  are  formulated  and  implemented  by  state 
governments  and  Union  Territory  administrations  on  the  basis  of 
policies  laid  down  by  CABE. 

The  conferences  of  Education  Ministers  of  states  and  Union 
Territories  held  generally  once  a  year,  provide  forums  for  them  to 
consider  issues  relating  to  the  overall  national  policy  on  I'c' acation. 
In  those  conferences  progress  achieve*^  I»>  the  provision  oi  a.nversal 
elementary  education  is  critically  review  d  and  strategi-^*'  ^-  /  .uture 
action  are  discussed  and  formulated. 

These  forums  help  to  develop  a  broad  consensus  on  cul  national 
issues  within  the  federal  system,  where  states  have  considerable 
autonomy  in  educational  matters. 

The  Planning  Commission  of  the  Government  of  India  is  res- 
ponsible for  preparing  development  plans,  including  plans  for  educa- 
tion, for  the  whole  country.  Plans  are  prepared  in  consultation  with 
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the  representatives  of  the  state/UT  governments.  In  the  discussion 
held  in  the  Planning  Commission  every  year  to  finalize  the  Annual 
Plans  of  states/UTs  for  education,  detailed  information  on  various 
aspects  of  elementary  education  is  collected.  During  these  discus- 
sions, the  Commission  brings  together  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  Union  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Education 
Departments  of  states/UTs  so  as  to  enable  thjm  to  critically  review 
the  progress  achieved  and  chalk  out  future  strategics  for  the  develop- 
ment of  school  education  in  the  country.  By  determining  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  the  Planning  Commission  exercises  substantial 
influence  on  the  direction  of  educational  development. 

State  level.  For  administration,  every  state/Union  Territory  is 
divided  into  districts.  In  some  states,  where  the  districts  are  fairly 
large,  there  is  an  intermediate  unit  between  the  state  government  and 
the  district  administration.  A  district  is  further  subdivided  into 
blocks  and  the  whole  country  has  about  5,000  such  blocks. 

The  Department  of  Education,  headed  by  a  Secretary  to  the 
state  government,  is  responsible  for  formulation  and  implementation 
of  all  educational  programmes  in  the  state.  He  is  assisted  by  addi- 
tional and/or  Joint  Secretaries,  Deputy  Secretaries,  Under  Secretaries 
and  Section  Officers  and  other  supporting  staff. 

Each  stat^/UT  has  a  Directorate  of  Education  or  a  Directorate 
of  Public  Instruction  headed  by  a  Director  called  the  Director  of 
Education/Public  Instruction.  In  some  of  the  states/UTs  there  is 
more  than  one  Directorate,  each  looking  after  a  particular  stage  of 
school  education  such  as  elementary  education,  secondary  education 
and  so  on. 

To  facilitate  educational  planning  and  administration,  states 
have  been  divided  into  several  regions,  eacli  region  under  the  charge 
of  a  regional  Deputy  Director/Superintendciit/Joint  Director/Circle 
Education  Officers/Chief  Education  Officers  according  to  the  pattern 
adopted  by  the  state. 

For  convenience  of  educational  administration,  in  some  states, 
educational  districts  non  co-terminus  with  revenue  districts,  have 
been  created.  Each  education  district  is  under  the  charge  of  an  of- 
ficer generally  called  a  District  Education  Officer  (DEO)  or  a  District 
Inspector  of  Schools  (DIS).  Each  DEO  is  assisted  by  a  number  of 
lower  level  officers  at  the  block  level.  The  educational  activities  of 
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a  block,  which  is  the  lowest  unit  of  educational  administration  in 
India,  is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  who  is  designated  differently 
in  different  states/UTs.  In  some,  he  is  designated  as  a  Block  Educa- 
tion Officer,  in  some  a  Sub-deputy  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  in 
others  an  Extension  Officer  (Education).  These  officials  are  mostly 
concerned  with  elementary  education  in  their  blocks. 

Educational  administration  in  the  states  of  India  is  thus  carried 
out  at  several  levels.  The  organizational  structure  and  the  administra- 
tive set-up  of  school  education  in  India  varies  from  state/UT  to  state/ 
UT.  According  to  the  number  of  structural  layers  of  administration, 
the  states  und  Union  Territories  can  be  grouped  into  four  categories. 
In  the  case  of  Union  Territories,  whic^.*  u  ,  usually  small  geographical 
units,  the  levels  of  educational  administ'Aation  arc  only  one  or  two. 
Three  Union  Territories  have  a  unitary  type  of  administration  under 
a  single  Directorate  of  Education,  responsible  for  administering  the 
entire  department  of  education.  Four  states  and  three  Union  Terri- 
tories have  a  two  tier  system  at  tlie  state  and  district  levels.  Seven 
states  and  three  Union  Territories  have  a  three  tier  system  with  a 
directorate  at  the  state  level  supported  by  Divisional  and  District 
offices.  Eleven  states  have  a  four  tier  system  of  educational  func- 
tionaires  at  the  state,  regional,  district  and  block  levels. 

District  level.  At  the  district  level,  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  matters  belongs  to  the  District  Education 
Officer/District  Inspector  of  Schools  who  is  assisted  by  block  level 
officers  and  an  administrative  and  clerical  establishment.  The  DEOs 
are  designated  differendy  in  different  States.  The  DEO  normally 
works  direcdy  under  the  Director  of  Education/Public  Instruction, 
except  in  some  states  where  there  is  an  intermediate  regional/divi- 
sional machinery  for  educational  administration. 

Administration  and  supervision  at  the  district  level  vary  from 
state  to  state.  For  instance  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  each  DEO  has  three  or 
four  gazetted  Inspectors  of  Schools  who  help  him  in  academic  in- 
spection and  administration.  The  educational  district  is  further 
divided  into  sub-districts,  each  sub-district  being  in  the  charge  of  a 
Deputy  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  is  mainly  responsible  for  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  primary  and  middle  schools.  In  Bihar,  the 
DEO  is  assisted  by  a  Superintendent  of  Education  who  administers 
primary  and  middle  schools.  He  also  supervises  the  work  of  the 
Deputy  Inspectors  of  Schools  and  block  education  extension  officers 
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who  inspect  primary  and  middle  schools  respective'v.  In  Kamataka, 
the  Deputy  Director  of  Public  Instruction  is  concerned  with  the 
inspection  of  high  schools. 

The  DEO  in  Maharashtra  functions  as  an  adviser  to  and  adminis- 
trator of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  under  the  charge  of  the 
Zila  Parishad  (District  Council).  He  is  assisted  by  a  deputy  education 
officer,  a  superintendent,  and  a  social  education  orgauiizer.  The  as- 
sistant deputy  education  inspector  of  schools  assists  the  DEO  in  the 
inspection  of  primary  schools  and  organization  of  primary  education 
activities  at  the  block  level. 

In  Uttar  Pradesh,  the  District  Inspector  of  Schools  is  in  charge 
of  education  at  the  district  level.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Zila  Basic 
Shiksha  Adhikari  (District  Basic  Education  Officer)  who  is  in  charge 
of  education  up  to  Class  VIII.  In  addition  there  are  a  number  of 
deputy  and  assistant  inspectors  of  schools  who  assist  the  DIS  in  dis- 
charging his  responsibilities. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  administrative  structure  of  elementary 
education  in  nine  states  —  Andhra  Pradesh,  Assam,  Bihar,  Orissa, 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Rajasthan,  Uttar  Pradesh  and 
West  Bengal  —  was  sponsored  by  NIEPA  in  1979.  The  study  indi- 
cated that,  though  the  designation  of  the  DEO  or  corresponding 
officials  at  the  district  level  varies  from  state  to  state,  the  functions 
and  powers  assigned  to  DEOs  are  more  or  less  similar  in  ail  parts  of 
the  country.  He/she  functions  as  chief  co-ordinator  of  all  educational 
activities  at  the  school  stage  in  the  district  and  is  the  most  important 
functionary  in  the  preparation  of  the  district  educational  plan.  His 
functions  include  inspection  of  all  subordinate  offices  under  his 
control  at  least  once  each  year  and  inspection  of  r^ot  less  than  15  per 
cent  of  schools  in  the  district  every  year.  The  DEO  is  also  responsible 
for  co-ordinating  the  functioning  of  primary  and  middle  schools 
which  are  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Zila  Parishad,  Pan- 
chayat  Samitis  (block/village  level  representative  body),  municipali- 
ties and  private  agencies. 

The  office  of  the  District  Education  Officer  is  responsible  for 
co-ordinating  provision  of  incentives,  appointments  and  transfers 
of  primary  and  middle  school  teachers.  The  duties  of  the  DEO  in- 
clude the  regular  release  of  grants  and  other  payments  to  local  bodies 
and  aided  institutions  and  submission  of  utilization  certificates.  The 
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DEO  is  also  expected  to  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  District 
Selection  Committee  for  selection  of  elementary  school  teachers. 

•The  above  job  description  of  the  District  Education  Officer 
includes  major  activities  only  and  it  has  been  observed  that  due  to 
numerous  administrative  conuTiitmcnts  he  very  often  fails  to  provide 
academic  leadership  to  the  school  system  in  the  district.  While  tradi- 
tionally educational  administration  was  designed  with  greater  em- 
phasis on  inspection  and  supervision,  with  the  rapid  expansion  of 
educational  facilities  in  the  post-independence  period,  educational 
administration  has  been  increasingly  involved  with  desk  work  and 
consultative  meetings.  As  a  result,  ficild  visits  and  community  con- 
tacts have  suffered  considerably*  Most  of  the  DEOs  interviewed  by 
the  NIEPA  team  confessed  that  they  could  hardly  afford  to  spend 
more  thnn  20  to  30  days  a  year  visiting  schools  to  provide  techniccJ 
support  and  guidance.  The  maintenance  of  data  and  records  at  the 
district  level,  including  systematic  mapping  of  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  efficient  planning  and  monitoring,  was  found  to  be  rather 
poor. 

At  the  sub-district  level,  which  happens  to  be  either  a  Commu- 
nity Development  Block,  sub-division  or  Tehsil,  an  officer  represent- 
ing the  Education  Department  is  responsible  for  co-ordinating  all 
matters  relating  to  elementary  education,  under  the  overa  1  guidance 
and  control  of  the  DEO.  However,  the  Exten'  i/  iVlictr  (Educa- 
tion), Sub-Deputy  Inspector  of  Schools  or  T^^  .  .".ation  Officer, 
who  represents  the  Education  Department  at  arc  :u  J-distiict,  is  of  a 
junior  grade  and  does  not  operate  as  head  of  an  independent  office  at 
the  block  or  sub-division  level.  In  most  cases,  the  Extension  Officer 
(Education)  in  a  block  is  under  the  control  of  the  Block  Develop- 
ment Officer.  The  dual  control  of  the  Extension  Officer  (Education) 
by  the  DEO  and  BDO  often  poses  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  smooth 
functioning  of  educational  administration  at  the  sub-district  level. 

The  role  of  the  Deputy  Inspector  of  Schools  or  Extension 
Officer  (Education)  is  crucial  from  the  point  of  view  of  facilitating 
inter-agency  co-operation  and  community  participation  at  the  school 
level.  However,  as  he,  like  the  DEO,  is  mostly  involved  in  administra- 
tive matters  including  preparation  of  salary  bills  of  teachers,  and 
collection  and  consolidation  of  statistical  data,  he  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  visit  primary  and  middle  schools  under  him  even  for  a 
minimum  period  of  20  days  a  month,  as  prescribed.  As  in  the  case 
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of  district  level  administration,  the  maintenance  of  statistics  at  the 
sub-district  level  is  by  and  large  unsatisfactory. 

Non-government  administrative  machinery 

According  to  the  type  of  management,  schools  are  generally 
categorized  in  four  groups  —  government  schook;  schools  run  by 
local  government  bodies  such  as  the  Zila  Parishad,  municipalities, 
corporations,  and  Panchayati  raj  institutions;  private  aided  and  pri- 
vate unaided  schools.  India  has  an  old  tradition  of  private  or  non- 
governmental support  to  education.  There  are  both  recognized  aiid 
unrecognized  educational  institutions.  A  recognized  institution  may 
be  aided  or  unaided  by  government.  All  aided  schools  are  recognized 
and  they  receive  regular  financial  assistance  from  the  Government. 
Recognition  to  schools  is  given  by  the  state/Government;  it  is 
granted  to  a  school  subject  to  its  fulfilling  certain  conditions  regard- 
ing required  facilities.  A  private  or  non-government  educational  insti- 
tution is  generally  established  by  a  charitable  or  social  welfare 
organization  or  individuals;  who  provide  land,  construct  buildings, 
provide  furniture  and  provide  finance  for  payment  of  teachers  and 
other  personnel  until  the  institution  is  granted  recognition  and  grant- 
in-aid  by  the  government.  In  the  case  of  aided  schools  the  manage- 
ment contributes  matching  funds  towards  maintenance  and  running 
of  i-he  school. 

Organizational  set-up  for  implementation  of  non-formal  education 
programme 

Considering  the  inadequacy  of  the  formal  system  of  education 
to  cater  to  the  educational  needs  of  a  large  proportion  of  children, 
particularly  those  belonging  to  the  disadvantaged  sections,  substan- 
tial headway  is  being  made  in  the  provision  of  non-formal  education 
as  an  alternate  strategy  for  universalizati on  of  elementary  education. 
By  1983,  nearly  100,000  non-formal  education  centres  enrolling 
nearly  three  million  children  in  the  age  group  9-14,  had  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  non-formal  education  programme  is  klrg  implemented 
through  the  normal  administrative  machinery  already  available  at  the 
centre  and  in  the  states,  but  with  suitable  strengthening,  wherever 
required.  At  the  centre,  the  School  Education  Bureau,  headed  by  a 
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Joint  Secretary  in  the  Department  of  Education,  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Culture,  is  responsible  for  all  matters  concerned  with  the 
implementation  of  the  non-formal  education  programme.  The  role 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  includes  overall  administration  of  the 
scheme,  monitoring  the  implementation  of  the  programme  and 
utilization  of  funds  and  co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  the  various 
agencies  involved.  It  is  assisted  by  NCERT,  which  provides  the 
academic  guidance  and  support  necessary  at  the  state  level. 

At  the  state  level,  the  Directorate  of  Education;Public  Instruc- 
tion is  in  charge  of  implementing  the  programme.  In  some  states 
there  is  a  separate  Directorate  of  Non-formal  Education,  headed  by 
a  Director.  The  Directorate  of  Education/Public  Instruction  performs 
the  functions  of  disbursement  of  funds,  actual  implementation  of  the 
programme,  monitoring  of  the  implementation  and  providing  feed- 
back on  the  implementation  process  to  the  Union  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. In  performing  these  functions,  the  Director  is  assisted  by  a 
Joint  Director  of  non-formal  education  and  supervisory  officers  at 
the  district  and  block  levels. 

The  academic  support  to  the  programme  at  the  state  level  is 
provided  by  the  State  Institute  of  Education  (SIE)  or  the  State 
Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training  (SCERT).  It  is  respon- 
sible for  preparation  of  curricula  and  instructional  materials,  and  for 
training  of  personnel  at  all  levels.  The  SIE/SCERT  is  assisted  by  the 
elementary  teacher  trainmg  institutes  (TTIs)  in  conducting  the  train- 
ing of  instructors,  supervisors  and  co-ordinators  at  the  block  level. 

The  mechanism  for  the  supervision  of  non-formal  education 
centres  varies  from  state  to  state.  The  supervision  of  these  centres  in 
Uttar  Pradesh  is  carried  out  by  a  block-level  supervisor  who  has 
about  75  centres  under  his  charge.  At  the  district  level,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  centres  is  looked  after  by  an  Additional  Deputy 
Inspector  under  the  overall  supervision  of  the  District  Basic  Educa- 
tion Officer,  who  is  in  charge  of  all  programmes  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  district.  The  monitoring  of  the  programme  is  done  in 
every  region  by  an  officer  on  special  duty  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Regional  Deputy  Director  of  Education.  An  Additional  Director/ 
Joint  Director  looks  after  planning,  implementation,  financing  and 
monitoring  of  the  entire  programme  under  the  overall  supervision  of 
the  Additional  Director  of  Education  (Elementary). 
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In  Madhya  Pradesh,  there  are  two  categories  of  non-formal 
education  centres,  namely  district  centres  and  centres  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Basic.  Training  Institutions  (BTIs).  District  centres  are 
under  the  control  of  the  DEO  and  BTI  centres  under  the  respective 
principals  of  BTIs.  E^cV  '  •  ict  centre  is  inspected  by  the  Assistant 
District  Inspector  lu  .  •  (ADI)  once  a  month.  Similarly  each 
BTI  centre  is  inspected,  once  a  month,  by  the  principal  of  the  BTI 
to  which  the  centre  is  attached. 

In  Andhra  Pradesh,  the  supervision  of  the  centres  in  a  block 
consisting  of  60  centres  is  done  by  a  supervisor.  Monthly  progress 
reports  and  reports  of  the  visit  to  the  centres  is  sent  by  the  supervisor 
to  ihe  DEO  who  looks  after  the  programme  at  the  district  level.  The 
DEO  works  in  close  liaison  with  the  Joint  Director  for  non-formal 
education  who,  at  the  Directorate  level,  assists  the  Additional  Direc- 
tor of  School  Education  and  the  Commissioner  for  School  Education 
in  planning,  implementation  and  monitoring  of  the  programme  at  the 
state  level. 

A  system  of  monitoring  has  been  built  up  in  all  states/UTs  im- 
plementing the  non-formal  education  programme.  The  feedback  on 
the  programme  flows  from  centres  to  the  block  level,  district  level 
and  state  authorities  and  finally  to  the  central  government.  State 
plans  have  provided  funds  for  the  strengthening  of  the  State  Direc- 
torate of  Education  for  implementing  the  non-formal  education 
programme,  setting  up  or  strengthening  SCERTs,  improving  and 
strengthening  elementary  teacher  training  institutions  and  for  streng- 
thening the  supervisory  machinery  at  the  block  and  district  levels. 
Formal  and  non-formal  programmes  go  through  the  same  adminis- 
trative structure,  since  the  programmes  are  complementary  and  in 
the  long  run  are  ex^iected  to  support,  strengthen  and  enrich  each 
other. 

Planning  of  elementary  education 

The  district  educational  administration  is  gradually  acquiring  a 
key  role  in  decentralized  educational  planning  in  most  of  the  states. 
The  District  Education  Officer,  being  a  senior  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  who  has  access  to  state  level  policy  decisions  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  field  level  data  on  the  other,  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  improve  the  planning  process.  According  to  the  present  prac- 
tice, the  DEO  concretizes  the  district  school  development  plan  on 
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the  basis  of  a  brief  from  the  state  Directorate,  without  any  need- 
assessment  or  feasibility  study.  The  district  level  targets  are  generally 
decided  at  the  national  and  state  levels  according  to  certain  norms, 
without  any  serious  assessment  of  the  progress  of  the  on-going  pro- 
grammes. In  some  states,  however,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
allowing  the  district  level  organization  to  develop  part  of  the  district 
education  plan.  Still,  the  bottom-up  component  of  the  planning 
process  is  rather  weak  in  the  procedure  now  followed  in  educational 
planning, 

A  draft  plan  finalized  at  the  state  level  passes  through  a  series  of 
consultative  meetings  before  it  reaches  the  national  level,  where  the 
draft  is  discussed  both  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  and 
also  in  the  Planning  Commission,  As  the  states  must  compete  for 
higher  allocations,  the  Planning  Commission  has  to  make  its  own 
assessment  of  the  needs  of  different  states  on  the  basis  of  the 
secondary  data  avciilable  and  also  through  national  sample  surveys. 
While  allocating  resources  to  a  state,  the  Planning  Commission  also 
takes  into  account  the  efforts  made  by  the  state  in  the  achievement 
of  targets  set  out  in  earlier  plans  and  also  for  the  coverage  of  priority 
groups  viz,  girls.  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  under  the 
programmes  of  universal  primary  education,  Jn  most  cases,  alloca- 
tions in  the  priority  areas  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  allocated.  However,  diversion  of  funds  from  priority  areas 
to  non-priority  areas  does  take  place  when  the  progress  of  implemen- 
tation gets  slowed  down  due  to  lack  of  concerted  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  educational  administration  at  the  different  levels.  Very  often, 
the  diversion  of  funds  from  elementary  to  secondary  education  takes 
place  as  a  result  of  the  growing  social  demand  for  higher  education. 

Machinery  for  curriculum  development 

At  the  national  level,  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Training  (NCERT)  is  responsible  for  developing  and  revis- 
ing the  curriculum  for  school  education.  NCERT  produces  curricula, 
syllabi,  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials  in  all  subjects  for 
primary,  middle,  secondary  and  higher  secondary  stages  of  school 
education.  However,  the  role  of  NCERT  is  advisory  in  nature  and  it 
does  not  prescribe  any  syllabus  or  textbook  for  any  state/Union 
Territory. 

At  the  state/UT  level,  the  curriculum  is  dcv::lopcd  and  revised 
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through  the  Department  of  Education/Dircctorat^^s  of  Education/ 
Public  Instruction.  The  executive  machinery  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  states/UTs  has  been  strengthened  by  establishing  agencies 
such  as  State  Councils  o  f  Educational  Research  and  Training 
(SCERTs)/State  Institutes  of  Education  (SIEs)  State  Institutes  of 
Science  Education  (SISEs),  and  Textbook  Bureaux  under  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  Department  of  Education.  These  agencies 
help  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  curriculum  in  states/ 
UTs.  They  also  conduct  research,  suggest  improvements  in  curri- 
culum, develop  and  evaluate  materials,  textbooks,  handbooks, 
teachers'  guides  and  supplementary  readers. 

Some  states/UTs  have  now  accepted  (v^th  suitable  adaptations) 
the  curricula,  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials  prepared 
by  NCERT.  NCERT  has  been  providing  experts  to  states/UTs  in  the 
development  or  revision  of  curricula  and  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  materials.  It  has  also  been  extending  technical  assistance 
for  training  key  personnel  from  states/UTs  in  the  methodology  of 
development,  implementation  and  revision  of  curriculum.  As  a  result, 
a  broad  uniformity  has  emerged  in  syllabi  and  the  content  of  courses 
and  textbooks. 

The  system  of  curriculum  development  in  a  state/UT  is  by  and 
large  centralized.  The  syllabus  or  textbooks  in  different  subjects  are 
prescribed  for  a  certain  period..  Before  the  completion  of  the  pres- 
cribed period,  plans  for  the  development  or  revision  of  the  syllabus 
and  textbooks  are  initiated.  The  syllabi  are  generally  developed  by 
syllabus  committees  constituted  by  the  Department/Directorate  of 
Education/Public  Instruction.  In  most  cases,  these  committees  are 
constituted  by  subject.  They  are  normally  appointed  on  a  temporary 
basis  for  two  to  three  years,  through  an  executive  order  of  the  state/ 
UT  government.  The  Director/Additional  Director/Joint  Director 
acts  as  the  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  subject  committees.  The  sylla- 
bus committee  generally  consists  of  subject  specialists,  experienced 
teachers,  specialists  from  NCERT,  SIEs/SCERTs  and  teacher  training 
institutes,  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  other 
knowledgeable  persons.  The  major  functions  of  these  committees 
include  examination  and  critical  review  of  existing  syllabi,  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  content,  methods  of  teaching  or  evalua- 
tions in  the  light  of  recommendations  of  Commissions  and  Working 
Groups  appointed  at  national  and  state  levels  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
overall  policy  formulated  by  the  central  Government. 
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Preparation  of  textbooks.  The  preparation  and  production  of 
textbooks  has  been  nationalized  in  most  states,  as  far  as  the  elemen- 
tary stage  of  education  is  concerned.  Each  state/UT  has  its  own 
machinery  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  textbooks  and 
other  instructional  materials.  However,  the  procedures  followed  vary 
from  state  to  state.  School  textbooks  are  either  produced  by  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  state/UT  or  prescribed  by  it.  In 
others,  a  different  procedure  is  adopted  for  production  and  publica- 
tion of  textbooks.  In  these  cases,  textbooks  are  prepared  by  private 
authors  or  individuals.  These  are  submitted  to  the  Textbook  Com- 
mittees set  up  by  the  Department  of  Education.  These  scrutinize  and 
critically  review  the  books  and  recommend  them  to  the  Director  of 
Education/Public  Instruction  for  approval.  Wiiile  in  some  states  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  approve  and  prescribe  a  textbook  for  use  in 
schools,  in  others  the  Director  only  recommends  books  for  approval 
by  the  state  government.  Selection  of  books  is  guided  by  their  suit- 
ability for  the  particular  age  group,  adequacy  of  content,  the  diffi- 
culty level  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  presentation. 

The  period  of  use  of  textbooks  once  adopted  varies  from  state 
to  state.  Normally  textbooks,  once  prescribed,  remain  in  use  for 
a  period  of  three  to  five  years.  However,  the  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion can  bring  about  changes  in  books  as  and  when  the  need  for 
revision  or  change  is  felt  by  the  state  government.  In  recent  years, 
many  states/UTs  have  brought  about  c'hanges  in  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  materials  in  order  to  make  them  conform  to  the 
Framework  for  the  Ten  Year  School  Curriculum  provided  by 
NCERT.  The  growing  realization  of  ti\e  need  for  the  improvement  of 
curriculum  at  different  stages  of  school  education  has  been  another 
reason  for  the  revision  of  textbooks. 

Most  of  the  states/UTs  have  nationali*.ed  textbook  production 
at  the  elementary  stage.  In  the  case  of  nationalized  textbooks,  the 
responsibility  for  their  publication  is  generally  undertaken  by  the 
Education  Department.  Printing  of  books  is  mostly  done  at  the 
Government  Presses,  but  due  to  the  large  numbers,  some  books  are 
printed  by  private  presses  at  competitive  rates  to  avoid  delays  in 
availability  of  textbooks.  Books  prepared  by  individual  authors  for 
use  as  textbooks,  are  published  by  the  respective  authors/publishers. 
The  Education  Departments,  however,  cortrol  the  quality  of  produc- 
tion. 
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Elementary  education  being  free  and  compulsory  under  the 
Constitution  of  India,  the  state  governments  and  the  administrations 
of  UTs  are  expected  to  supply  free  textbooks  to  all  children  in  the 
age  group  6-14  studying  in  Classes  I- VIII.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  supply  free  textbooks  to  all  children.  Those  h^ionging  to  the  low- 
income  groups  are  given  preference. 

Curriculum  load.  There  has  been,  in  recent  years,  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  curriculum  load  has  been  considerably  increased  at 
the  elementary  level.  Several  steps  have  been  taken  by  NCERT  and 
several  school  boards  to  revise  syllabi  and  textbooks,  which  were  in- 
troduced in  the  first  phase  of  the  new  pattern.  A  working  group  on 
curriculum  load  has  been  formed  in  NCERT.  It  has  initiated  investi- 
gative studies,  for  the  assessment  of  the  curriculum  load  in  the  grades 
from  I  to  X.  One  of  the  major  objectives  of  these  studies  is  to  suggest 
measures  for  improvement  through  institutionalization  of  appro- 
priate teaching  methods,  organization  of  classroom  activities  and  in- 
service  training  of  teachers. 

As  the  curriculum  load  is  re-examined,  methods  of  evaluation 
must  also  be  modified.  A  continuous  improvement  in  the  presenta- 
tion and  language  of  instructional  materials  may  also  prove  to  be  an 
effective  means  of  instilling  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the  pupils  and 
teachers  regarding  the  prescribed  syllabi  and  textbooks. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  point  of  view  held  by  some  ex- 
perts, that  improper  and  inadequate  use  of  instructional  time  has 
created  the  impression  that  the  curriculum  load  is  too  heavy.  But 
comparison  of  our  curriculum  with  that  of  other  countries  suggests 
that  the  assumption  is  not  fully  tenable. 

Institutional  provision  for  training  of  elementary  school  teachers 

There  are  about  1,000  elementary  teacher  training  institutes 
(TTIs)  in  the  country.  The  annual  output  of  trained  teachers  from 
these  institutes  is  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  elementary 
school  teachers  in  most  of  the  states/UTs.  In  fact,  the  output  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  more  than  the  number  that  could  be 
absorbed  by  the  school  system  under  the  existing  rate  of  growth. 
As  a  result  there  has  been  a  considerable  number  of  unemployed 
teacher  training  certificate  holders  in  some  of  the  states/UTs.  In 
view  of  this  development  some  states  have  temporarily  closed  down 
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the  TTIs  while  a  few  others  have  reduced  the  annual  intake. 

The  pre -service  training  of  teachers  at  the  elementary  stage 
is  generally  of  two  years'  duration,  except  in  a  few  states/UTs  where 
the  duration  is  one  year.  The  minimum  qualification  required  for 
entry  in  a  TTI  is  matriculation. 

Currently,  elementary  teacher  education  curriculum  is  under- 
going revision  in  many  states/UTs  as  per  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Council  for  Teacher  Education  (NCTE)  in  its  document 
titled.  Teacher  education  curriculum  —  a  framework',  published  in 
1978.  The  framework  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  trainees,  with 
varying  abilities  and  achievements,  would  come  to  the  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions  for  participation  in  all  or  part  of  the  courses, 
depending  upon  their  needs  and  circumstances.  It  is  assumed  that  a 
large  majority  of  teacher  trainees  would  join  the  courses  after  com- 
pletion of  ten  years  of  education  under  the  10+2  pattern  of  educa- 
tion. Since  these  teacher  trainees  would  not  have  studied  education 
either  as  a  discipline  or  as  a  vocation  before  entering  the  training 
institutions,  they  would  need  a  two-year  course  to  complete  the 
certification  requirements.  There  could,  however,  be  some  teacher 
trainees  who  have  completed  the  +2  stage  of  education  before  enter- 
ing training  institutions.  Some  or  all  of  these  students  would  have 
studied  education  cither  as  a  discipline  or  as  a  vocation  at  the  +2 
stagr.  In  such  situations,  a  course  of  one  year  duration  is  considered 
ad?quate.  Similar^"'  for  graduates  who  wish  to  undergo  elementary 
ieacher  traini :;'  Her  to  become  primary  school  teachers,  a  one- 
ytar  course  is  CL  '^isi  •   ed  to  be  adequate. 

The  NCTE  vecorr mended  that  the  two  year  courses  might  be 
converted  hito  a  four  semester  course  with  72  credit  hour  courses. 
The  structure  of  the  curriculum  for  the  elementary  teacher  training 
courses  as  visualized  by  the  NCTE,  consists  of  three  major  areas  of 
work.  These  are  (a)  Pedagogical  theory;  (b)  Working  with  the  com- 
munity;  and  (c)  Content-cum-methodology  and  practice  teaching, 
including  related  practical  work.  Part  (a)  of  the  course  dealing  with 
pedagogical  theory  covers  three  main  areas:  (i)  Teacher  and  educa- 
tion in  the  emerging  Indian  society;  (ii)  Child  psychology;  and  (iii) 
Special  courses  according  to  the  need  and  facilities  available.  Part  (b) 
of  the  course  dealing  with  'Working  with  the  community'  covers  a 
study  of  and  participation  in  the  work  situations  in  the  community 
around  the  teacher-training  institutions.  The  need  for  this  participation 
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arises  out  of  the  emphasis  on  converting  teacher  education  courses 
into  task-oriented  training  programmes.  The  idea  is  to  link  learn- 
ing with  local  conditions  and  to  help  the  teacher  trainees  to  sec 
the  relevance  of  their  studies  in  the  context  of  local  problems  and 
issues.  'Working  with  the  community',  thus,  includes  a  study  of  the 
local  environment  through  survey  visits,  discussions,  observations  and 
participation  in  various  activities  in  the  community,  wdth  a  view  to 
developing  an  understanding  of  the  behaviour  patterns  of  children, 
the  expectations  of  parents  and  the  utilization  of  resources  available 
in  the  community  for  qualitative  improvement  and  quantitative  ex- 
pansion of  educational  facilities.  One  of  the  major  components  of 
work  in  this  area  is  the  organization  of  programmes  of  non-formal 
education  for  out-of-school  children  by  all  teacher  trainees. 

Part  (c)  of  the  course  dealing  with  content-cum-methodology 
and  practice-teaching  covers  training  programmes  dealing  with  the 
teaching  of  language,  mathematics,  environmental  studios,  socially 
useful  productive  work  and  health  and  physical  education.  The  'Core 
training  programme  Package*  which  is  designed  to  help  tear.her 
trainees  to  acquire  the  basic  skills  of  teaching,  forms  an  important 
component  of  work  under  content-cum-methodology. 

With  regard  to  the  emphasis  given  to  the  three  areas  of  work 
under  the  new  pattern  of  elementary  teacher  education,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  allocate  20  per  cent  of  the  credit  hours  to  pedagogical 
theory,  20  per  cent  to  working  with  the  community  and  60  per  cent 
to  content-cum-methodology.  Thus,  In  a  72  credit  hour  course 
pedagogical  theory  would  have  a  14  credit  hour  course,  working  with 
the  community  would  have  another  14  credit  hours  course  and  con- 
^ent-cunv methodology  would  have  a  roughly  44  credit  hour  course. 

The  TTIs  have  not  been  satisfactory  in  terms  of  their  infrastruc- 
tural  facilities  and  the  standards  of  training  imparted.  The  provision 
for  in-service  education  of  elementary  school  teachers  has  also  not 
been  adequate.  NCERT  has  been  training  key  personnel  and  resource 
persons  at  the  state/UT  level  to  train  in-service  teachers  through  the 
SGERTs/SIEs. 

At  the  state/UT  level,  SCERTs/SIEs  organize  short-term  train- 
ing courses  and  summer  institutes  for  elementary  school  teachers.  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  elementary  school  teachers,  however,  the 
efforts  made  by  these  institutions  for  training  of  in-service  teachers 
have  been  woefully  inadequate. 
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Community  participation  in  promoting  elementary  education 

A  large  number  of  primary  schools  in  India  are  single  teacher 
schools  without  any  school  building  or  basic  physical  facilities.  Any 
attempt  to  increase  school  enrolment  by  setting  up  more  such 
schools,  without  bringing  about  a  significant  improvement  in  thA 
mobilization  of  resources  for  primary  education,  is  bound  to  have 
a  limited  effect.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  awareness  in  different 
states  of  the  need  to  mobilize  local  resources  for  the  improvement  of 
school  facilities,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  Wherever  a  communi- 
ty level  committee  has  taken  the  initiative  of  mobilizing  local  re- 
sources, they  have  not  only  been  successful  in  augmenting  the 
facilities  of  local  schools,  but  have  also  discovered  their  o\m  povrn- 
tial  in  managing  schools.  For  these  reasons  a  new  role  for  community 
level  committees  seems  to  be  becoming  more  visible  and  acceptable 
to  all  concerned  with  school  education. 

The  Government  of  India  has  recently  formed  two  National 
Commissions  on  Teachers  —  one  for  the  school  system  and  the  other 
for  the  higher  education  system.  These  Commissions  have  under- 
taken a  number  of  in-depth  studies  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
mobilizing  teachers  to  implement  various  priority  programmes,  in- 
cluding universalization  of  elementary  education. 
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PROGRESS  ACHIEVED  AND  PRESENT  STATUS 

Universalization  of  elementary  education  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  goals  of  educational  development  in  India  since  In- 
dependence. At  the  time  of  attainment  of  independence  in  1947,  the 
level  of  achievement  in  elementary  education  was  fairly  low  in  al- 
most all  respects.  Thousands  of  villages  and  rural  habitations  were 
without  schools.  Only  one  child  out  of  three  in  the  age  group  6-li 
and  only  one  child  out  of  eleven  in  the  age  group  11-14  were  en- 
rolled in  schools.  Educational  inequalities  were  very  large,  especially 
between  one  region  and  anotlicr,  between  urban  and  rural  areas, 
between  boys  and  girls  and  between  the  advanced  and  intermediate 
castes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes 
and  other  backward  classes  ou  the  other.  The  quality  of  elementary 
education  was  unsatisfactory  and  the  rates  of  drop-out  and  stagna- 
tion were  very  high. 

Universa!2zation  of  elementary  education 

The  Directive  Principles  of  the  Constitution  make  it  obligatory 
for  the  State  to  provide  free,  compulsory  and  universal  education  for 
children  up  to  the  age  of  14.  As  no  specific  age  group  has  been  clear- 
ly indicated  it  can  be  interpreted  that  free  and  compulsory  education 
should  cover  boch  young  learners  of  the  agegi'oup  below  5  and  chil- 
dren of  the  age  group  6-14,  comprising  generally  two  or  three  years 
of  pre-school  education,  and  4  to  5  years  of  primary  and  3  to  4  years 
of  middle  school  education. 

After  achieving  independence,  India  undertook  the  gigantic  task 
of  national  reconstruction  aimed  at  bringing  about  socio-economic 
transformation  and  at  creating  a  new  social  order  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  social  justice  ar  .*^.  ctdarism.  Without  providing 
education  to  the  masses,  it  is  wellnigl'  laiposiible  to  establish  a  just 
and  egalitarian  society:  this  has  come  ;c'  be  accepted  as  an  indisputa- 
ble fact.  Sufficient  research  evidence  exists  to  support  a  hypothesis 
of  relationship  between  the  educational  status  of  a  young  population 
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and  the  economic  development  of  the  country.  Recent  studies  of 
Indias  growth  rate  in  1960s  indicate  that  nearly  one-third  is  accounted 
for  by  investments  in  education,  particularly  basic  education  in 
the  1950s.  Rates  of  return  analyses  of  Indian  investments  in  physical 
and  human  capital  consistently  show  higher  returns  of  investments  in 
primary  education  than  {physical  capital.  The  Education  Commission 
(1964-1966)  was  aware  of  this  fact;  hence  the  slogan  'education  for 
national  development'  was  articulated. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
potential  benefits  of  education  as  a  means  to  upward  economic  and 
social  mobility.  Education  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  of  national  development,  for  it  develops  in  an  incL  *dual 
the  ability  to  participate  constructively  in  the  national  development 
effort.  It  is  also  an  effective  means  for  improving  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  people. 

In  the  Indian  context,  elementary  education  acquires  special 
significance.  For  many  years  to  come,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
young  population  will  discontinue  education  after  eight  years  of 
elementary  school  to  join  the  world  of  work.  Implementation  of 
developmental  programmes  will  depend  on  the  effective  participation 
of  these  individuals.  It  is  only  through  elementary  education  that 
they  can  be  equipped  with  the  knowledge,  skills  interests,  attitudes 
and  values  required  for  social  and  economic  reconstruction. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  universal  elementary 
education  has  been  accorded  highest  priority.  During  the  post- 
independence  period,  especiaUy  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  India  in  1950,  the  Government  initiated  well-planned,  inten- 
sive and  sustained  efforts  for  achieving  the  goal  of  universal  elemen- 
tary education.  Considerable  resources  were  invested  in  expanding 
the  facilities  for  elementary  education,  as  well  as  for  qualitative  im- 
provement. The  financial  outlay  for  elementary  r:1ucation  rose  from 
Rs  930  miUion  in  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  (195?.-iy56)  to  Rs  9,050 
million  in  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  (1980-1985).  The  outlay  ear- 
marked for  elementary  education  in  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  consti- 
tutes 35.9  per  cent  of  the  total  outlay  of  Rs  25,240  million  allocated 
fur  cducTtion. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  India,  the  goal  of  universaliza- 
tion of  elementary  education  should  have  been  attained  by  the  year 
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1960.  However,  this  target  date  had  to  be  first  revised  to  1970,  then 
to  1976  and  later  to  1988.  The  present  target  date  according  to  the 
Sixth  Five  Year  Plan,  is  1990.  An  ever-increasing  population  and 
financial  and  manpower  constraints  have  been  the  main  impeding 
factors  in  achieving  the  targets  envisaged. 

Universzdization  of  elementary  education  in  India  encompasses 
four  major  components.  These  are  :  universcd  provision  of  educa- 
tional facilities,  universal  enrolment,  universal  retention  and  quedita- 
tive  improvement  of  schooling.  Universal  provision  of  educational 
facilities  envisages  that  access  to  education  up  to  the  elementziry 
stage  (Classes  I- VIII)  is  provided  within  easy  walking  distance  from 
the  home  of  every  child  in  the  age  group  6-14.  Keeping  in  view 
Indian  conditions,  one  kilometre  is  accepted  as  the  walking  distance 
for  location  of  primary  schools  and  three  kilometres  for  location  of 
middle  schools.  Universal  enrolment  implies  enrolment  of  all  children 
in  the  age  group  6-14.  Universed  retention  envisages  conscious  at- 
tempts to  retain  all  children  in  school  who  are  enrolled  in  Qass  I 
until  they  successfully  complete  Qass  VIII.  It  also  implies  that  each 
child  is  helped  to  make  regular  progress  from  one  class  to  the  other 
so  that  he/she  completes  elementziry  education  in  eight  years.  Qi  ali- 
tative  improvement  envisages  continuous  renewal  of  the  curriculum 
to  make  it  relevant  to  the  changing  needs  and  aspiration  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  the  children  belong.  It  also  envisages  steps  for  en- 
hancing the  holding  power  of  schools,  better  utilization  of  existii:g 
resources,  and  proper  planning  and  management  of  infrastructure, 
manpower  and  material  resources.  Improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion also  requires  the  adoption  of  innovative  instructional  procedures 
and  techniques  of  evaluation,  development  of  appropriate  pro- 
grammes for  pre-service  and  in-service  education  of  teachers  and 
supervisory  personnel  and  innovative  experiments  and  research. 

Progress  achieved  in  respect  of  major  components 

Since  the  initiation  of  economic  and  social  plarming  in  1951, 
India  has  been  confronted  simultaneously  with  the  above-mentioned 
four  major  tasks  of  universalizing  elementary  education.  The  progress 
achieved  towards  these  goals  's  by  no  means  insignificant  or  incon- 
sequential, although  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

Provision  of  educational  facilities.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  the  provision  of  schooling  facilities  sin  r  1950.  Table  1 
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ixidicates  the  growth  oi  /\XOgnized  primary  and  middle  schools  in 
India  from  1950-195:»:  to  1981-1982.  The  number  of  primary  schools 
increased  from  209,C/1  in  1950-1951  to  495,007  in  1981-1982,  thus 
recording  an  increase  of  about  136  per  cent.  During  the  same  period 
the  number  of  middle  schools  increased  from  13,396  to  119,560, 
recording  more  than  an  eight  fold  increase. 

Table  1.  Growth  ofprimary  and  middle  schools  in  In.!  H 
(1950-1951  tol98M982) 


Year 

Primary  school 

Middle  school 

Total 

1950-1951 

209,671 

13,596 

223,267 

1955-1956 

278,135 

21,730 

299,865 

1960-1961 

330,399 

49,663 

380,062 

1965-1966 

361,064 

75,798 

436,862 

1970-1971 

408,378 

90,621 

498,999 

1975-1976 

454,270 

106,571 

560,841 

1980-1981  (P) 

485,538 

116,447 

601,985 

1981-1982  (P) 

495,007 

119,560 

614,567 

(P)  Provisional 

Source:  i)     A  Handbook  of  educational  and  allied  statistics.  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture,  Government  of  India,  1983  <for  1950-1951  to  1980-1981) 
li)     Selected  educational  statistics  1981-1982  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture, 
Government  of  India,  1983  (for  1981-1982). 

For  primary  schools  in  the  country,  the  overall  percentage 
increase  during  the  period  1970-1971  to  1981-1982  was  21.1 
(Annex  Table  I).  The  percentage  increase  was  more  than  70  in  the 
case  of  one  state  and  one  Union  Territory,  between  60  and  70  in  the 
case  of  two  states,  between  50  and  60  in  one  state  and  between  30 
and  40  in  two  others.  In  the  case  of  four  states  and  two  Union  Terri- 
tories, the  percentage  increase  was  between  20  to  30.  There  has  been 
a  fall  in  the  number  of  primary  schools  in  Kerala,  Chandigarh,  Dadra 
and  Nagar  Haveli  and  Lakshadweep.  This  was  marjily  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  existing  primary  schools  were  upgraded  to  middle 
schools  consisting  of  both  primary  and  middle  sections. 

The  percentage  increase  in  middle  schools  over  the  period  1970- 
1971  to  1981-1982  ^^1.9.  In  the  case  of  one  state  and  one  Union 
Territory,  the  percentage  increase  was  over  150.  The  percentage 
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increase  was  between  70  to  80  per  cent  in  three  states  and  between 
40  and  50  in  another.  In  the  case  of  four  states  and  one  Union  Terri- 
tory the  percentage  increase  in  primary  schools  was  between  30  and 
40  per  cf^nt.  A  fall  in  the  number  of  middle  schools  has  been  recorded 
in  Kerala,  Tamil  Nadu,  Delhi,  Goa,  Daman  &  P'u  and  Lakshadweep. 
This  has  been  due  to  the  upgrading  of  some  of  the  existing  middle 
schools  into  secondary  schools  and  higher  secondary  schools  which 
provide  facilities  for  education  at  the  middle  stage  also. 

Provision  of  educational  facilities  in  rural  areas.  The  absolute 
number  of  primary  and  middle  schools  often  does  not  provide  a  true 
indicator  of  the  progress  achieved  in  respect  of  provision  of  educa- 
tional facilities.  It  is,  therefore,  more  appropriate  to  measure  this 
prog\'ess  in  terms  of  schooling  facilities  in  rural  and  urban  areas  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  the  average  distance  that  a  child  has  to  walk  to 
reach  the  nearest  primary  and  middle  schools. 

In  order  to  :is5css  the  progress  achieved  regarding  the  provision 
of  educational  facilities  at  various  stages  of  school  education  in  rural 
and  urban  areas  and  to  gather  data  for  a  more  rational  location  of 
schools,  four  All  India  educational  surveys  have  been  conducted 
during  the  years  1957,  1965,  1973  and  1978.  Information  collected 
in  each  survey  was  on  a  census  basis  and  attempts  were  made  to 
enumerate  all  the  rural  habitations  with  and  without  schooling  facili- 
ties, particularly  at  the  elementary  stage,  and  to  identify  clusters  aiid 
habitations  where  new  schools  would  have  to  be  established  or  exist- 
ing schools  upgTiided. 

In  respect  of  elementary  education,  the  basic  unit  adopted  for 
enumeration  was  the  habitation  and  not  the  village,  which  is  a  unit 
for  administration  and  revenue  collection.  A  habitation  is  a  distinct 
cluster  of  contiguous  houses  with  a  local  name.  A  village  may  com- 
prise one  or  more  habitations,  one  of  which  may  give  its  name  to  the 
village  itself. 

The  Tourth  All  India  educational  survey'  (1978)  indicated  that 
the  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  country  was  474,636.  Of  these 
431,602  (90.93  per  cent)  schools  were  located  in  rural  areas.  The 
number  of  middle  schools  in  1978  was  112,404,  out  of  which  94,180 
(83.78  per  cent)  were  located  in  rural  areas. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  country  at  the  time  of 
tlic  Third  all  India  educational  survey'  (31  December  1973)  was 
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455,729  out  of  which  414,151  (90.88  per  cent)  were  located  in  rural 
areas.  The  number  of  midcQe  schools  in  the  country  in  1973  was 
90,681.  Of  these  75,728  (83.51  per  cent)  were  located  in  rural  areas. 
For  the  primary  schools  in  the  country  there  was  an  overall  percen- 
tage increase  of  6.93  during  the  period  1973-1978.  The  correspond- 
ing percentages  for  the  rural  and  urban  areas  were  6.70  and  9.25 
respectively.  The  overall  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  middle 
schools  during  the  period  1973-1978  was  10.13.  The  corresponding 
percentages  for  the  rural  and  urban  areas  were  10.41  and  9.36  respec- 
tively. 

In  addition  to  the  474,636  independent  primary  schools  in  the 
country  in  1978,  primary  sections  were  also  attached  to  95,374 
middle  schools,  secondary  schools,  higher  secondary  schools  and 
intermediate  colleges.  Similarly,  in  addition  to  the  112,404  in- 
dependent middle  schools  in  the  country,  middle  sections  were 
attached  to  34,846  secondary  schools,  higher  secondary  schools  and 
intermediate  colleges.  Thus,  in  1978,  there  were  570,010  primary 
sections  and  147,250  middle  sections  in  the  country.  Over  91  per 
cent  of  primary  sections  and  78.86  per  cent  of  middle  sections  were 
located  in  rural  areas. 

Habitations  served  by  primary  and  middle  sections.  The  Tourth 
All  Indir  educational  survey'  (1978)  indicated  that  there  were 
964,664  rural  habitations  in  the  country  with  populations  ranging 
from  below  100  to  5,000  and  above.  Primary  schools/sections  were 
available  in  46.80  per  cent  of  the  habitations  (Table  2).  In  the  case 
of  33.44  per  cent  of  the  habitations,  primary  schools/sections  were 
available  in  the  neighbouring  habitations  within  a  distance  of  1  km. 
Thus,  80.24  per  cent  of  habitations  had  primary  schools/sections 
either  within  the  habitations  or  in  the  neighbouring  habitations  up 
to  a  dist  ance  of  1  km. 

In  1978,  27.09  per  cent  of  the  habitations  had  middle  schools/ 
sections  either  within  the  habitations  or  in  the  neighbouring  habita- 
tions up  to  a  distance  of  1  km  (Table  3).  The  percentage  of  habita- 
tions which  had  middle  school  facilities  either  within  them  or  in  the 
neighbouring  habitations  up  to  a  distance  of  3  km  was  66.86.  In  the 
case  of  14.48  per  cent  of  the  rural  habitations,  middle  schools/sec- 
tions were  available  only  at  a  distance  of  more  than  5  km. 
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Table  2,  Habitations  in  various  popubtion  slabs  served  by  prinkiry  sciiools/sections  (1 978) 


Distmat  w/ifc/i  primry  schoohj 
sections  are  amiable 

Bslovi 

J  /in 
iVV 

m 

200. 
299 

m 

m 

w 

999 

im- 

1  AHA 

1999 

2m 

4999 

5m  & 

L 

above 

Totnl 

Witnintlienaoitauon 

I0,5ol 

11  11/1 

33,124 

46,961 

49,977 

AC  itf\ 

45,469 

141,437 

Of  n^f\ 

85,730 

11 

33,844 

A  I7i 

4,334 

451,457 
(46.80) 

In  tlic  ncpbouring  tiaDitaiion  witiun  a  dis- 
tance of  O.S.  km. 

m  QQC 

41,ooD 

lO,//! 

24,211 

Ill/If 
13,246 

7  11  vl 

/,2l4 

1  1  IDA 

11,389 

1  1j<1 

2,342 

443 

18 

^  A\  ti(\ 

141pl9 
(14.67) 

In  tne  ncigtioounng  naDiiation  at  a  distance 
ofl.0.kni. 

31,269 

It  111 
16,132 

o,62J 

1  1  lAI 

11,797 

1 

1,936 

ITA 

350 

1 1 

13 

1  01  All 

181,022 
(18.77) 

In  the  nepbouiing  habitation  at  a  distance 
of  1.1  to  1.5.  km. 

17,349 

15,573 

8,782 

4,456 

2,440 

3,325 

594 

103 

11 

52,633 
( 5.45) 

1.1  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance 
ofl.6to2.0.km. 

26,254 

21,013 

11,574 

5,819 

2,843 

3,644 

729 

157 

13 

72,046 
( 7.47) 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance 
orniorc1han2.0.kni. 

30,19^, 

i'!,677 

8,833 

3,710 

1,776 

2,135 

468 

172 

18 

65,987 
( 6.84) 

Total; 

182,913  103,414  131,630  93,340 

68,365 

173,727 

91,799 

35,069 

4,407 

964,664 
(100.0) 

! 

S 

Nc;le:  i'igures  w...r.in  parentheses  indicate  percentages  of  habitations  in  various  population  slabs  served  by  primary  schools/sections  in  them  or  in  j; 

the  neighbouring  habitations  at  various  distances.  3 
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Table  3.  Habitations  in  various  population  sbbs  served  by  middle  schools/sections  (1 978) 


Distance  at  y^hichmiddlt 
sUslsections 
mavaMk 


PopMon  skk 


Within  the  habitation 


In  the  neiglibouriiig  habitation  within  a  dis- 
tance of  1.0.  km. 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  within  a  dis- 
tance of  1.1.  km.  to  2.0.  km. 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance 
of2.1to3.0.km. 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance 
of3.1to4.0.km. 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance 
of4.1to5.0.km. 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  5  km. 


50m9 

imim 

2mm 

SOQd&abow 

Total 

16,913 

24,283 

34,736 

23,745 

3,927 

103,604 

(10.74) 

115,162 

28,098 

11,417 

2,872 

156 

157.705 

(16.35) 

147,5?0 

40,366 

16,313 

3,327 

138 

207,714 

(21.53) 

126,148 

34,262 

13,1  X 

2,406 

90 

175,948 

79,396 

18,324 

6,695 

1,113 

35 

(18.24) 
105,563 

(10.94) 

56,791 

12,386 

4,537 

750 

24 

74,488 

( 7.72) 

117,682 

16,008 

5,059 

856 

37 

139,642 

(14.48) 

Note:   Juies  withm  paien fa  mdicate  mm  of  habitations  in  various  popuktion  skbs  served  by  mid^e  schools/sections  in  them  or  in 
the  neighbouring  habitations  at  various  distances. 

Source:  Tourth  All  India  eduational  survey'.  National  Council  of  Eduational  Research  and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1982. 
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Rural  population  served  by  primary  and  middle  sections*  In 
1978,  92.82  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  had  primary  school 
facilities  within  the  habitation  of  residence  or  up  to  a  walking  dis- 
tance of  1  km.  The  percentage  of  the  population  served  by  primary 
schools/sections  either  within  the  habitation  or  in  the  neighbouring 
habitations  up  to  a  distance  of  1  km  was  90.34  in  1973  (Table  4). 
Similarly,  compared  to  41.17  per  cent  in  1973,  46.57  per  cent  of  the 
population  had  facilities  for  middle  school  education  either  within 
the  habitation  or  within  a  distance  of  1  km  (Table  5). 

Table  4.  Percentage  of  rural  population  served 
by  primary  schools/sections  (1973  and  1978) 


Percentage  of  population 
Distance  at  which  Primary  served  by  pritnary 

school/ section  is  a vailable  sec tiot is/sch  ools 


1973 

1978 

Within  the  habitation 

76.12 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  up  to  a  distance 
of  0.5  km. 

5.74 

6.60 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance  of 
0.6  to  1 .0  km. 

8.48 

7.69 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance  of 
1.1  to  1.5  km. 

2.31 

2.20 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance  of 
1.6  to  2.0  km. 

3.93 

2.83 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  2.0  km. 

3.42 

2.15 

Total  : 

100.0C 

100.00 

Source:  i)     'Third  Ail  India  educational  survey'.  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training;  New  Delhi;  1977  (for  1973). 
ii)     TFourth  All  India  educational  survey'.  National  Council  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Training.  New  Delhi;  1 982  (for  1 978). 


The  percentage  of  population  served  by  middle  schools/sections 
either  within  the  habitation  or  in  the  neighbouring  habitations  up  to 
a  distance  of  3  km  rose  from  71.97  in  1973  to  78.83  in  1978.  In 
terms  of  coverage,  therefore,  primary  education  facilities  have  been 
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Table  5.  Percentage  ofrural  population  served  by  middle 
schools/sections  (1973  and  1978) 


Percentage  of  population  served 
Distance  at  which  middle  schools/  by  middle  schools/ sections 

sections  are  available  —  

1973  1978 


Within  the  habitation 

23.S6 

33.47 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  within  a  distance 
of  1.0  km. 

12.31 

13.10 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance  of 
1.1  to  2.0  km. 

15.54 

17.78 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance  of 
2.i  to  3.0  km. 

15.26 

14.48 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance  of 
3.1  to  4.0  km. 

8.45 

7.90 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance  of 
4.1  to  5.0  km. 

6.49 

5.37 

In  the  neighbouring  habitation  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  5.0  km. 

13.09 

7.90 

Total : 

100.00 

100.00 

Note:    i)     'Fourth  All  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Educational 
Research  and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1982  (for  1978). 
ii)     'Third  All  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1577  (for  1973). 

made  available  to  most  rural  habitations.  Coverage  of  the  population 
by  schooling  facilities  has  become  more  or  less  universal  as  far  as 
education  at  the  primary  stage  is  concerned,  while  middle  school 
facilities  have  been  made  available  within  a  walking  distance  of  3  km 
to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

Schooling  facilities  in  habitations  predominantly  populated  by 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Schedule  Tribes,  There  have  been  variations  in 
the  availability  of  educational  facilities  for  rural  habitations,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  those  predominantly  populated  by  the  disadvan- 
taged sections  of  society,  such  as  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Sche- 
duled Tribes.  In  1978,  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  93.06  per  cent  of 
habitations  with  a  population  of  300  or  more  were  served  by  primary 
sciiools/sections  within  the  habitations  or  up  to  a  distance  of  1  km 
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(Table  6).  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  habitations  predominantly  popu- 
lated by  Scheduled  Castes  were  served  by  primary  schools/sections 
within  the  habitation  of  residence  or  in  the  neighbouring  habitations 
up  to  a  distance  of  1  km.  For  the  habitations  predominantly  popu- 
lated by  Scheduled  Tribes,  the  corresponding  percentage  was  90.49. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  compared  to  the  population  as  a  whole, 
the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes  were  not  as  well  served  by  primary 
schooling  facilities. 

TaUe  6.  Habitation  with  population  of  300  or  more  sjrved  by 
primary  schools/sections  (1978) 


yVu  m  ber  andpercen  tage  of  habitations 
Number  of  habitations     served  by  primary  schools/sections 
Type  of  habitations  with  population  of   


300  or  more 

Within  the 
habitation 

Upto 
LOkm 

Upto 
2.0  km 

All  habitations 

466,705 

360.791 
(77.31) 

434,294 
(93.06) 

458,428 
(98.23) 

Habitations  predominantly 
populated    by  Scheduled 
Casies. 

24,198 

16,199 
(66.94) 

21.936 
(90.65) 

23.706 
(97.97) 

Habitations  predominantly 
populated   by  Scheduled 

41.550 

32.319 
(77.78) 

37,597 
(90.49) 

39.800 
(95.79) 

Tribes. 

Note:      Figures  within  parentheses  indicate  the  percentage  of  habitations  with  population 
of  300  or  more  sen*ed  by  primary  schools/sections. 

Source:    Tourth  All  India  educational  survey*.  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training.  New  Delhi.  1982.  (for  1978) 

The  variations  in  the  availability  of  educational  facilities  in 
habitations  predominantly  populated  by  Scheduled  Castes  and  Sche- 
duled Tribes  are  more  glaring  in  the  case  of  middle  schools/sections 
(Table  7).  The  percentages  of  habitations  with  a  population  of  500 
or  more  and  predominantly  populated  by  Scheduled  Castes  (13.4) 
and  Scheduled  Tribes  (21.41)  served  by  middle  schools/sections 
within  the  habitations  were  less  than  the  percentage  foi  all  habita- 
tions (28.42).  A  similar  trend  was  seen  in  the  case  of  middle  school 
facilities  up  to  a  distance  of  3  km  from  the  hcibitation  of  residence. 
The  percentage  of  habitations  with  a  population  of  500  or  more  and 
predominantly  populated  by  Scheduled  Tribes  served  by  middle 


Table  I  MtationwithpopuhtaofSOflormoreiwrvedbymidleM^^^^ 


T^psofhahilatm 


l^mkrofkbMons 
mtb  population  of 
SQQormre 


g   All  habitations 

00 


Habitations  predominantly  populated  by  Sche- 
duled Castes. 

Habitations  predominantly  populated  by  Sche- 
duled Tribes. 


305,002 


13,159 


17.! 


Nmkr  lind  psmta^e  ofhcbMons 
mcdbymMeschoohlsections 


miiin 
khMon 

Up  to 
LOkm 

Up  to 
2Mifi 

Up  to 

mm 

urn 

(28.42) 

129,234 
(42.37) 

189,378 
(62.09) 

239,178 
(78,42) 

1,773 
(13.47) 

4,323 
(32.85) 

7,458 
(56.68) 

9,895 
(75.20) 

3,824 
(21.43) 

5,627 
(31.53) 

8,516 
(47.71) 

11,442 
(64.11) 

Note: 


rcentage  of  habitations  dh  population  of  500  or  more  served  by  middle  schools/sections. 
Source:  'Fourth  All  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1982. 
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schools /sections  within  them  or  up  to  a  distance  of  3  km  was  64.11, 
while  this  percentage  was  75.22  for  habitations  predominantly 
populated  by  Scheduled  Castes  and  78.42  for  all  habitat*; o^j. 

Habitations  and  population  not  served  by  primary  aim  vmii  1!  ^ 
school  facilities.  In  order  to  provide  school  facilities  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  home  of  every  child,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  provide  all  habitations  which  do  not  have  primary  school  facilities 
and  which  have  a  population  of  about  300,  with  primary  schools/ 
sections  within  a  distance  of  1  km.  Similarly,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  provide  schoolless  habitations  with  middle  schools/sections  within 
3  km. 

In  spite  of  the  substantial  progress  achieved,  there  are  still  a 
large  number  of  habitations  which  have  no  school  within  a  reason- 
able walking  distance.  In  1978,  53.20  per  cent  of  rural  habitations 
were  without  primary  schools/sections  (Table  8).  However,  in  41.91 
per  cent  of  the  habitations,  the  average  population  was  less  than  300 

Table  8. .  Habitations  in  various  population  slabs  not  served 
by  primary  schools/sections.  (1978) 


Habitations  not  served  by 


Population  slab 

Number  of 

primary  schools/sections. 

habitations 

Within  the 
habitation 

Up  to 
J. 0  km 

Up  to 
IJkm 

Up  to 
ZOkm 

Below  100 

182.913 

172.332 

73.801 

56.452 

30.198 

100-199 

183.414 

150.290 

55.263 

39.690 

18.677 

200-299 

131.630 

81.669 

29.189 

20.407 

8.833 

300-399 

93.340 

43.363 

13.985 

9.529 

3.710 

400-499 

68.365 

22.896 

7.059 

4.619 

1.776 

500-999 

173.727 

32.290 

9.104 

5.779 

2.135 

1000-1999 

91.799 

6.069 

1.791 

1.197 

468 

2000-4999 

35.069 

1.225 

432 

329 

172 

5000  and  above 

4.407 

73 

42 

31 

18 

Total: 

964.664 

510.207 
(53.20) 

190.666 
(19.77) 

138.033 
(14.31) 

65.987 
(  6.84) 

Note:      Figures  within  parentlieses  indicate  percentage  to  the  total  number  of  habitations. 

Source:    'Fourth  All  India  educational  survey*.  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training.  New  Delhi;  1982. 
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and  the  child  population  vv^as  not  sufficient  to  make  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  primary  school  either  economically  feasible 
or  academically  viable.  The  population  of  the  habitations  not  served 
by  a  primary  school/section  up  to  a  distance  of  1  km  was  7.18  per 
cent  of  the  tot  v.  r.ird  population. 

Over  the  yc»'-*^,  however,  efforts  have  been  n*ade  to  increase  the 
availability  of  primary  schooling  in  habitations  with  a  population  of 
less  than  300.  As  a  result,  the  percentage  of  habitations  wdth  popula- 
tion less  than  300  and  not  served  by  primary  schools/sections  within 
a  distance  of  1  km  decreased  from  189,359  (19.85  per  cent)  in  1973 
to  158,253  (16.40  per  cent)  in  1978  (Table  9).  During  the  period 
1973-1978,  the  percentage  of  habitations  with  a  population  less  than 
300  and  served  by  primary  school  facilities  v^thin  1  km  increased 
from  32.13  to  35.21. 


Table  9.  Rural  habitations  with  popidation  slab  of  less  than 
300  served/unserved  by  primary  schocli/seetions  up  to 
a  distance  of  one  kilometre  (1973  and  1978) 


Habitations  served  by  primary  Habitations  not  served  by  primary 
schools /sections  up  to  1. 0  km     schools/sections  up  to  J. 0  km 


I97S 

1978 

1973 

1978 

Beluw  100 

104,432 

109,112 

88,248 

73,801 

100-199 

112,077 

128,151 

65,846 

55,263 

200-299 

89,902 

102,441 

35,265 

29,189 

Total: 

306,411 
(32.13) 

339,704 
(35.21) 

189,359 
(19.85) 

158,253 
(16.40) 

Note:      Figures  within  parentheses  indicate  percentage  to  the  total  number  of  habitations. 

Source:    'Third  All  India  educational  survey*.  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1977  (for  1973). 

Tourth  All  India  educational  survey'.  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1982  (for  1978). 

As  regards  facilities  for  education  at  the  middle  stage,  of  the 
319,693  habitations  not  served  by  middle  schools/sections  within  the 
habitation  or  up  to  a  distance  of  3  km,  253,869  (79.41  per  cent) 
habitations  had  an  average  population  below  500  (Table  10).  These 
habitations  would  have  less  than  40  children  in  th^.  ape  group  11-14, 
since  population  in  the  age  group  11-14  constituxcr.  ai:  u  *  8  to  9  per 
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cent  of  the  total  population.  This  number  of  children  is  too  small  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  an  independent  middle  school/section.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  think  of  alternatives  such  as  grouping  of 
schools,,  or  providing  peripatetic  teachers,  residential  schools  or 
transport  facilities. 

Table  10.  Habitations  in  various  population  slabs  not  served 
by  middle  schoob/sections  (1978) 


,  ,         Number  of 
Population  slab         .  , . 

habitations 


Habitations  not  served  by 
middle  schools/sections 


Within  the  Up  to  Up  to 

habitation  3.0  km  5.0  km 


Below  500 

659,662 

642,749 

253,869 

117,682 

500-999 

173,727 

149,444 

46,718 

16,008 

1000-1999 

91,799 

57,063 

16,291 

5,059 

2000-4999 

35,069 

11,324 

2,719 

856 

5000  &  above 

4,407 

480 

96 

37 

TotaL* 

964,664 

861,060 

319,693 

139,642 

(89.26) 

(33.14) 

(14.48) 

Note:      Figures  within  parentheses  indicate  percentage  to  the  tota'  .number  of  habitations. 

Source:    'Fourth  All  India  educational  survey*.  National  Council  ot  Educational  Research 
and  Training,  New  DeUii;  1 982. 

There  was,  however,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  habitations 
not  served  by  a  middle  school  facility  during  the  period  1973-1978. 
The  number  of  habitations  without  middle  schools/sections  within  3 
km  declined  from  388,439  (41.74  per  cent)  in  1973  to  319,663 
(33.14  per  cent)  in  1978. 

Sparseness  of  the  population  is  not  the  only  reason  why  some 
habitations  do  not  have  schooling  facilities  within  a  reasonable  walk- 
ing distance.  Location  of  schools  is  sometimes  based  on  considera- 
tions other  than  educational  or  economic  viability.  The  'Fourth  All 
India  educational  survey'  has,  for  instance,  revealed  that  in  1978 
there  were  habitations  where  no  school  existed,  although  their 
population  justified  it.  There  were  39,657  habitations  which  had  a 
population  of  500  or  more  but  had  no  primary  schooling  facilities. 
Of  these,  11,369  (28.67  per  cent)  habitations  had  no  primary  school- 
ing facility  within  a  distance  of  1  km.  On  the  other  hand,  90,666 
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habitatious  with  a  population  below  300  had  primary  school  facili- 
ties within  them  and  of  these  40,771  (45.97  per  cent)  had  an  average 
population  between  100  and  200,  and  10,581  (1 1.66  per  cent)  below 
100. 

Regional  disparit-''  in  the  provision  of  schooling  facilities.  In  the 
provision  of  educatioiial  facilities,  there  has  becti  substantial  dis- 
parity among  :\  ;  various  states  and  Union  Territories  which  consti- 
tute '  Indian  Republic.  For  instance,  while  for  the  country  as  a 
wh  .  iHimary  school  facilities  within  the  habitation  were  available 
for  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  in  1978,  the  variation  in 

the  coverage  ranged  between  38.01  per  cent  in  Himachal  Pradesh  and 
100.00  per  cent  in  Lakshadweep  (Annexe  Table  II).  The  percentage 
of  the  population  served  by  a  primary  school/section  within  the 
habitation  was  over  90  per  cent  in  the  case  of  seven  states  and  one 
Union  Territory.  Six  states  and  three  Union  Territories  had  a  cover- 
age between  80  and  90  per  cent,  five  states  and  two  Union  Terri- 
tories between  70  and  80  per  cent,  two  states  and  two  Union  Terri- 
tories between  50  and  60  per  cent  and  two  states  and  one  Union 
Territory  below  50  per  cent.  The  same  disparity  prevailed  in  respect 
of  availability  of  primary  school  facilities  within  a  walking  distance 
of  1  km. 

In  the  case  of  middle  school  facilities,  33.47  per  cent  of  the 
rural  population  had  facilities  within  the  habitation  in  1978.  The 
coverage  in  this  regard  varied  between  7.65  per  cent  for  Sikkim  and 
99.64  per  cent  for  Lakshadweep.  The  percentage  of  the  population 
served  by  middle  schools/sections  within  a  walking  distance  of  3  km 
also  varied  from  state/Union  Territory  to  state/Union  Territory.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole,  in  1978,  78.83  per  cent  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion was  served  by  a  middle  school/section  within  a  distance  of  3  km. 
The  coverage,  however,  ranged  between  100  per  cent  for  Chandigarh 
and  28.15  per  cent  for  Arunachal  Pradesh. 

The  ratio  of  primary  sections  to  the  population  also  varies  in 
different  states  and  Union  Territories.  In  1978,  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  there  were  8.89  primary  sections  per  10,000  population. 
Among  the  states,  the  highest  number  of  primary  sections  (29.55) 
per  10,000  population  was  in  Meghalaya  followed  by  Manipur 
(27.25),  Nagaland  (18.03),  Jammu  &:  Kashmir  (16.59),  Sikkim 
(14.90)  and  Himachal  Pradesh  (14.53),  Andhra  Pradesh,  Assam, 
Bihar,  Karnataka,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa,  Punjab,  Tripura,  and  West 
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Bengal  were  the  other  states  which  had  more  |jrimary  sections  thr  • 
tl''.  national  average  of  8.89.  Kerala  had  only  3.75  primary  sections 
yi^,  10,000  population.  This  was  mainly  due  to  large-sized  primary 
sections  in  Kerala.  Among  the  Union  Territories,  Dadra  &  Nagar 
Haveli  had  the  highest  number  of  primary  sections  (16.}'^'^  and 
Chandigarh  the  lowest  (2.36)  per  10,000  population. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  a  higher  ratio  of  primary  sec- 
tions to  the  population  in  a  state/Union  Territory  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  that  there  are  better  opportunities  for  primary  education 
there.  The  size  of  the  primary  sections  in  sparsely  populated  states  is 
small  and,  therefore,  even  if  the  number  of  primary  sections  is  large 
the  enrolment  ratio  may  be  lower  than  that  in  states  where  the  ratio 
of  primary  sections  to  the  population  is  low. 

Size  of  primary  and  middle  schools.  Schools  thai  are  established 
may  not  always  be  viable  on  economic  grounds  or  academic  consi- 
derations. The  Education  Commission  (1964-1966)  recommended 
that  the  r  vrimum  enrolment  of  a  primary  school  with  four  or  five 
teachers  range  between  160  and  200.  The  *Fourth  All  India  educa- 
tional survey'  (1978)  provided  data  on  primary  schools  according 
to  te^^chers  and  enrolment  size.  It  revealed  that  only  18.66  per  cent 
of  primary  schools  satisfied  this  criterion.  The  percentage  of  such 
schools  in  rural  areas  was  only  14.29  as  against  54.61  in  urban  areas. 

The  enrolment  in  the  majority  of  independent  primary  schools 
is  low.  The  proportion  of  schools  with  low  enrolments  is  particularly 
large  in  rural  areas  (Table  11).  In  the  country  as  a  whole  315,622 
(66.5  per  cent)  had  an  enrolment  of  100  or  less  and  153,678  (32.38 
per  cent)  had  an  enrolment  of  50  or  less.  The  percentage  of  rural 
primary  s.hools  which  had  an  enrolment  of  100  or  less  was  70.53, 
while  the  percentage  of  schooJs  witi)  an  enrolment  of  50  or  less  was 
34.81.  There  also  existed  a  Izu-ge  number  of  middle  schools  with  low 
enrolments  (Table  12).  Almost  22  per  cent  of  the  middle  schools  had 
an  enrolment  of  only  100  or  less,  while  7.92  per  cent  had  only  50 
or  less.  In  rural  areas  24.34  per  cent  of  middle  schools  had  an  enrol- 
ment of  100  or  less  as  against  9.45  per  cent  in  urban  areas. 

The  sparseness  of  the  population  of  the  rural  habitations  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  low  enrolment  in  a  large  number  of  primary  and 
middle  schools.  The  other  is  the  low  utilization  of  the  schooling 
facility.  Low  enrolment  affects  the  efficiency  of  schooling  since  the 


Table  II.  ftiinaiysdi()okaccor(liagtoenrolnient(l978) 


Enrolmnt 

Number  of  primysckooh 

Fercentiistothetom 
Number  of  primary  schools 

Rural 

Urkn 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Totd 

1 114 

75 

1 1S9 

026 

017 

025 

1-25 

39.139 

764 

39,903 

9.07 

1.78 

8.41 

26-50 

109,980 

2,606 

112,586 

25.48 

6.06 

23.72 

51-75 

90,384 

3,363 

93,747 

20.94 

7.81 

19.75 

76-100 

63,776 

4,421 

68,197 

14.78 

10,27 

14.37 

101-150 

66,842 

8,073 

74,915 

15.49 

18.76 

15.78 

151-200 

30,997 

7,034 

38,031 

7.18 

16.35 

8.01 

201-250 

14,820 

5,234 

20,054 

3.43 

12.16 

4.23 

Above  250 

14,550 

11,464 

26,014 

3.37 

26.64 

5.48 

Total: 

431,602 

43,034 

474,636 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Some:  'Fourth  All  Ii 

idja  educational 

survey',  National  Council  of  I 

lducationa!Res 

cajchanJ  Train 

ing,NewDelhi;1982. 
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Table  13.  Middle  schools  according  to  enrohi; .  )78) 


Permtass  to  the  total 

Enrolmnt 

l^mkr  of  middk  schools 

nuiiiOvT  0]  Jtimie  schom 

mm) 

Rural 

Urkn 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Zero 

8,391 

510 

8,901 

8.91 

2.80 

51-100 

14,53C 

1,211 

15,747 

15.43 

6.65 

14.01 

101-150 

iy,3ii 

18.7o 

9.03 

17.18 

151-200 

16,459 

1,948 

18,407 

17.48 

10.69 

16,38 

201-300 

19,520 

3,332 

22,352 

20.73 

18.28 

20.33 

301-400 

9,345 

2,895 

12,240 

9.92 

15.89 

10.89 

401-500 

4,072 

2,216 

6,288 

4.32 

12.16 

5i9 

Above  500 

4,192 

4,466 

8,658 

4.45 

24.50 

7.70 

Total: 

94,180 

18^24 

112,404 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Som:  Tourth  AO  In 

dia  educational 

survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1 982. 
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enrolment  of  school  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  cost  of 
education,  schc  1  organization,  and  the  type  of  instructional  pro- 
grammes offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  children.  Small  enrolments  do 
not  allow  the  appointment  of  the  required  number  of  teachers  on 
cost  considerations.  Tliis  in  turn  affects  the  quality  of  education 
offered  at  the  primary  stage. 

Incomplete  primary  and  middle  schools.  The  *Fourth  All  India 
educational  survey'  also  indicated  that  in  1978,  20.1  per  cent  of 
primary  schools  and  11  per  cent  of  middle  schools  did  not  have  all 
the  classes  covering  primary  and  middle  stages  of  education.  Over  20 
per  cent  of  the  primary  schools  in  rural  areas  were  incomplete,  as 
against  19.28  per  cent  in  urban  areas.  The  percentages  of  incomplete 
middle  schools  in  rural  and  urban  areas  were  11.5  and  8.46  respec- 
tively. 

A  large  number  of  children  from  areas  having  incomplete 
schools  stop  their  studies  since  facilities  are  limited  for  continuing 
their  education  in  the  neighbourhood  or  within  an  easy  walking  dis- 
tance. This  makes  it  imperative  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  education  in  Classes  I-V  in  incomplete  primary 
schools  and  in  Classes  VI- VIII  in  all  incomplete  middle  schools. 


Enrolment  at  the  primary  and  middle  stage 

Although  it  has  not  been  possible  to  attain  the  goal  of  universal 
enrolment,  the  progress  achieved  in  increasing  enrolment  so  far  has 
indeed  been  remarkable.  The  total  enrolment  in  Classes  I-V  increased 
from  19.155  million  in  1950-1951  to  73.563  million  in  1981-1982 
(Table  13).  The  total  enrolment  in  Classes  I-V  rose  by  3,8  times 
during  the  period  1950-1951  to  1981-1982.  The  enro'rnem  of  boys 
rose  by  about  3.3  times  while  for  girls  it  increas.  /  .  -  ; v  at  5.3 
times. 

A  substantial  increase  in  enrolment  at  the  mid  •'Ci  .  \  (Classes 
VI- VIII)  was  also  achieved  during  the  past  three  dec-  {  planned 
economic  development.  The  enrolment  in  Classes  Vi-Viil  increased 
from  3.12C  ;  Jiion  in  1950-1951  to  21.055  million  in  1981-1982 
(Table  14). 

The  total  enrolment  of  children  in  Classes  I-VIII  increased  from 
22.275  million  in  1950-1951  to  94.618  million  in  1981-1982,  -hiis 


M 


Table  13.  EiitolmeiitinCliisse!l-V(1950'lKl  to  1981-1982) 


Soys 


1950-1951  13J70 

1955-I956  nj28 

1960-1961  23.593 

1965-1966  31.160 

^    19^-1971  35.139 

1975-1976  40,549 

1980-  1981  (P)  44,575 

1981-  1982  0-)  44,976 

(PjProviiioial 


Prattje  ofcMlim  molledm  disstil-V 
^olmmtfimillml  toiotiiniitliitmkikaseirciipMI 


Girh 

Totd 

Soys 

Qirh 

Total 

5.385 

19.155 

0U«o 

24.9 

42.6 

IB 

25.167 

72.0 

32.8 

52.8 

11.401 

34.994 

82.6 

41.4 

62.4 

1].6?5 

48.835 

96.3 

56.5 

)il 

21.306 

57.045 

92.6 

59.1 

76.4 

25.011 

65.660 

95.7 

62.0 

79.3 

28.112 

72.688 

99.0 

66.2 

83.1 

28.58? 

73.563 

99.4 

66.9 

83.7 

"  tS^'SmimS:"^^     ' - «f m ,fo,  1950.1951, 


ii)  'S«™JAlltadWucationaI«y'NatalCo«ncaofEdueadonalR«chandT,ain%,Nm 
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Talk  14.  EntolineiitinCla!ise8VI.Vin(19S0.19Sltol98M982) 


Pcrctntise  ofAUm  mdkd  k  Ckixs  YI'Ylll 


Bop 

(jirh 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1950-1951 

2.586 

0.534 

3.120 

20.8 

4.3 

12.9 

1955-1956 

3.426 

0.867 

4.293 

25,4 

6.9 

16.5 

1960-1961 

5.074 

1.630 

6.704 

32.2 

11.3 

22.5 

1965-1966 

7.523 

2.721 

10.244 

44.2 

17.0 

30.9 

^  1970-1971 

9.426 

3.889 

13.315 

46.5 

20.8 

34.2 

00  1975-1976 

10.990 

5.034 

16.024 

47.0 

23.3 

35.6 

1980-1981 (P) 

13.278 

6.568 

19.846 

52.1 

27.2 

40.0 

1981-1982  (P) 

13.971 

7.084 

21.055 

54.2 

29.1 

41.9 

(P) :  Proviiional 

Source:  i)  'A  Handbook  of  educational  &  allied  statistics',  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture,  Government  of  India,  1983  (for  1950-1951, 
1960-196U970-1971  and  1975-1976). 

ii)  •Second  All  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training,  New  Delhi,  1 967  (for  1965-1 966). 

iii)  'Education  in  the  Fifth  Five  Year  Plan  (1974-1979)',  Ministry  of  Education  and  Social  Welfare,  Government  of  India,  1972  (for 
1955-1956). 

iv)  'Selected  educational  statistics  (1980-1981  &  1981-1982);  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture,  Government  of  India,  (for  1980-1981 
andl98H982). 
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registering  a  more  than  fourfold  increase.  The  enrolment  of  boys  in 
Cla  I- VIII  increased  from  16.356  million  to  58.947  million,  while 
the  enrolment  of  girls  increased  from  5.919  million  to  35.671  millibn. 
In  the  case  of  girls  the  increase  has  been  almost  sixfold. 

There  has  also  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
enrolment  of  girls  to  the  total  enrolment.  The  percentage  of  girls 
enrolled  in  Classes  I-V  rose  from  28.10  in  1950-1951  to  38.86  in 
1981-1982,  while  the  percentage  of  girls  enrolled  in  Classes  VI-VIU 
increased  from  1 7.12  to  33.65. 

The  gross  enrolment  ratio  at  the  primary  stage  (percentage  of 
children  enrolled  in  Classes  I-V  to  the  total  population  in  the  age 
group  6-10)  also  registered  a  considerable  increase  from  42.6  to  83.7 
during  the  period  1950-1951  to  1981-1982.  During  this  period  the 
gross  enrolment  ratio  at  the  middle  stage  (percentage  of  children 
enrolled  in  Classes  VI-VIII  to  the  total  population  in  the  age  group 
11-14)  increased  from  12.9  to  41.9. 

Increase  in  enrolment  in  rural  areas.  The  enrolment  of  children 
at  the  primary  and  middle  stages  in  rural  areas  has  also  increased  a 
great  deal  during  the  past  few  years.  The  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
All  India  educational  surveys  have  provided  data  on  enrolment  in 
rural  areas.  Enrolment  in  classes  I-V  in  rural  areas  increased  from 
38.151  million  in  1965  to  51.932  miUion  in  1978  (Table  15).  The 
percentage  increase  in  enrolment  during  1965-1978  was  36.12  and 
in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls  the  percentage  increases  were  32.09  and 
43.88  respectively. 

At  the  middle  stage,  the  enrolment  in  rural  areas  increased  from 
5,907  million  in  1965  to  10.960  million  in  1978  (Table  16).  V/hile 
the  total  enrolment  increased  by  85.54  per  cent,  the  enrolment  of 
boys  and  girls  in  Classes  VI-VIII  during  the  period  1965-1978  in- 
creased by  67.94  per  cent  and  155.01  per  cent  respectively. 

Increi^se  in  enrolment  of  children  from  disadvantaged  popula- 
tions. The  enrolment  of  cLj.r  '\  belonging  to  the  disadvantaged 
sections  of  society  such  as  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled 
Tribes  has  also  increased  considerably  in  recent  years.  The  gross  en- 
rolment ratio  of  children  belonging  to  the  Scheduled  Castes  in 
Classes  I-V  rose  from  59.7  in  1970-1971  to  86.0  in  1981-1982. 
During  the  same  period,  the  gross  enrolment  ratio  for  Scheduled 
Tribes  in  Classes  I-V  increased  from  4£.  5  to  73.7. 


Table  IS,  Enrolment  in  Classes  I-V  (rural  and  urban  areas) 


Enrolmntinmal'Jiooh 
IMlml 

hrcentaseof 
mokento[ 
prhtotk 
total  mokm, 

Emlmnt  in  iirkn  schools 

fmmaiiof 
cnrolmntof 
iifhtotk 
totaUmktnt 

Boys 

Qirh 

M 

Boys  Girh 

Ml 

1965-1966 

25.091 

13.060 

38.151 

34.23 

6.068  4.615 

10.683 

43.20 

1973-1974 

30.233 

16.891 

47.124 

35.84 

7.913  6,218 

14.131 

44.00 

1978-1979 

33.141 

18.791 

51.932 

36.18 

9.210  7.461 

16.671 

44.75 

i)  ^Second  All  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Education  Research  and  Training,  New  Dellii,  1967  (for  1965-1966). 

ii)  'Third  All  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training,  New  Delhi,  1977  (for  1973-1974). 

iii)  'Fourth  All  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training,  New  Delhi,  1 982  (for  1 978-1 979). 
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Table  16,  Enrolment  in  (limVI-VIII  (rural  and  urban  areas) 


Entolmntinmchchooh 
(mllmj 

hrmta^eof 
molmntof 
^rhtothe 
totalmokmt 

Enrolmntinurbamchooh 
fmMonsj 

htrntaiiof 
mo  Moj 
ik  \k 
total  emlmnt 

Girk 

Total 

Bop 

CMi 

Total 

1%S-1966 

4.710 

1:196 

5.906 

20.25 

2.813 

1.525 

4.338 

35.15 

1913-1974 

6.299 

2.136 

8.435 

25.33 

3.353 

2.161 

5.514 

39.19 

1918-1979 

7.910 

3.050 

10.960 

27.83 

4.176 

2.822 

6.998 

40.33 

Mce:  i)  'Second  AO  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Reaiarcli  and  Training,  New  Delhi,  1  ?67  (for  1 965-1 966).  S 

ii)  Third  All  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1979  (for  1973-1974).  S 

iii)  'Fourth  All  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1 982  (for  1 978-1 979).  § 
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The  gross  enrolment  ratio  of  children  belonging  to  Scheduled 
Castes  in  Classes  VI-VIII  registered  an  increase  from  20.5  in  1970- 
1971  to  32.6  in  198M982.  The  enrolment  ratio  for  children  belong- 
ing  to  Scheduled  Tribes  in  Classes  VI-VIII  rose  from  12.9  to  21.9 
during  this  period. 

Disparity  in  enrolment  among  regions.  Wide  variations  in  enrol- 
ment ratios  of  the  states  and  Union  Territories,  both  for  the  primary 
and  middle  stages  are  noticeable  (Annex  Table  III).  During 
1981-1982,  at  the  primary  stage,  11  states  and  six  Union  Territories 
achieved  a  gross  enrolment  ratio  of  over  100  per  cent.  One  state  had 
a  gross  enrolment  ratio  between  90  and  100  per  cent,  six  states 
between  80  and  90,  two  between  70  and  80,  one  between  60  and  70 
and  two  between  50  and  60,  In  the  case  of  the  enrolment  rat'  for 
girls,  seven  states  and  three  Union  Territories  had  enrolment  ratios 
over  100  per  cent,  and  two  states  and  three  Union  Territories  over 
90  per  cent  but  below  100  per  cent.  The  enrolment  ratios  for  girls  in 
classes  I-V  were  between  40  and  50  in  Bihar,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  less  than  40  in  Rajasthan. 

At  the  middle  stage  (Classes  VI-VIII),  in  1981-1982,  the  gross 
enrolment  ratios  in  Nagaland  and  Lakshadweep  were  over  100  per 
cent  (Annex  Table  IV).  In  Kerala  and  Goa,  Daman  &  Diu,  the  enrol- 
ment ratios  at  the  middle  stage  were  between  80  and  90  per  cent.  It 
ranged  between  70  and  80  per  cent  in  Himachal  Pradesh  and  A  &  N 
Islands,  between  60  and  70  per  cent  in  Punjab  and  Pondicherry, 
between  50  and  60  in  Gujarat,  Haryana  Maharashtra,  Manipur  and 
Tamil  Nadu.  However,  the  ratio  for  Orissa,  Rajasthan  and  West 
Bengal  was  between  only  30  and  40  per  cent,  and  between  20  and  30 
in  Andhra  Pradesh,  Bihar  and  Arunachal  Pradesh.  The  enrolment 
ratio  for  girls  at  the  middle  stage  was  highest  in  Kerala  (85.6)  and 
lowest  in  Bihar  (11.7). 

The  major  proportion  of  non-enrolled  children,  both  at  the 
primary  and  middle  stages,  are  in  the  States  of  Andhra  Pradesh, 
Assam,  Bihar,  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa,  Rajas- 
than, Uttar  Pradesh  and  West  Bengal.  These  states  together  contri- 
bute more  than  75  per  cent  of  non-enrolled  children  at  the  elemen- 
tary stage.  Special  efforts  for  enrolling  children,  especially  girls  and 
children  from  the  weaker  sections  of  society,  are  being  made  in  order 
to  achieve  the  target  of  universal  enrolment  at  the  primary  and 
middle  stages  in  these  states.  • 
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Apart  from  the  intcr-statc  disparity  in  enrolment  in  Classes  I-V 
and  VI. VIII,  there  also  exist  intra-state  disparities.  The  T  :.  .'vth  All 
India  educational  survey'  (1978)  made  available  data  for  the  propor- 
tion of  children  enrolled  by  district.  The  data  for  nine  states,  pre- 
sented ill  (Annex  V)  give  an  idea  of  the  wide  disparity  that  prevails 
in  the  states.  In  Andhra  Pradesh,  the  enrolment  in  (Classes  I-V)  as  a 
percentage  of  the  population  in  the  age  group  6-11  years  in  rural 
areas,  varied  from  10'^.68  per  cent  in  Ncllore  to  45.82  in  Adilabad. 
The  percentage  ranged  from  1  06.32  in  N.C.  Hills  to  65.31  in  Darrang 
in  Assam,  91.18  in  Nalanda  to  43.92  in  West  Champaran  in  Bihar, 
83.98  in  Jammu  to  45.86  in  Srinagar  in  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  and 
78.52  in  Betul  to  39.22  in  Jhabua  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  In  the  case  of 
Orissa,  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  in  Classes  I-V  varied  from 
101.78  in  Balassore  to  69.55  in  Kalahandi. 

The  enrolment  in  Classes  I-V  as  a  percentage  of  the  population 
in  the  age  group  6-11  in  rural  areas,  ranged  from  80.63  in  Kota  to 
47.57  in  Bikner  in  Rajasthan,  116.50  in  Dehradun  to  44.26  in 
Rampur  in  Uttpr  Pradesh  and  106.32  in  Howrah  to  64.51  in  Murshi- 
dabad  in  West  Bengal. 

Inter-district  disparities  are  not  only  found  in  the  above  men- 
tioned states,  which  are  considered  to  be  backward  in  respect  of 
enrolment.  Even  in  states  where  the  overall  enrolment  ratios  are  very 
high,  wide  disparities  between  districts  prevail,  particularly  in  the 
proportion  of  girls  that  are  enrolled  in  schools.  For  instance,  in 
Nagaland  the  enrolment  of  girls,  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  enrol- 
ment in  Classes  I-V,  ranged  from  28.2  to  49.6  and  in  Classes  VI-VIH 
from  30.1  to  46,8.  In  Maharashtra,  these  percentages  varied  from 
32.8  to  46.4  for  Grades  I-V  and  from  21.9  to  43.5  for  Grades 
VI- VIII.  It  is  only  in  Kerala,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
educationally  advanced  State  in  the  country,  that  the  disparity  is 
less  wide,  with  the  enrolment  of  girl?  constituting  43  to  49  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrolment  in  all  the  districts  in  both  primary  and  middle 
stages. 

Disparity  in  enrolment  among  population  groups.  Although 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  increasing  the  enrolment  of  children 
both  at  the  primary  and  middle  stages,  there  still  exists  a  wide  dis- 
parity in  enrolment  between  boys  and  girii  and  between  the  general 
population  on  the  one  hand  and  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled 
Tribes  on  the  other.  While  the  enrolment  ratio  for  boys  in  Classes  I-V 
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in  1981-1982  was  99.4,  it  was  only  66.9  in  the  case  of  girls.  At  the 
middle  stage  while  the  ratio  for  boys  was  54.2  it  was  only  29.1  in  the 
case  of  girls. 

The  enrolment  of  girls  in  rural  areas  continues  to  be  low.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Fourth  All  India  Educational  Survey  (1978)  enrol- 
ment of  children  in  Classes  I-V  in  rural  areas  was  75.70  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrolment  in  the  country.  Girls  in  rural  areas  constituted 
only  36.18  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment  in  rural  areas.  In  urban 
areas,  the  percentages  of  erroii^ent  of  boys  and  girls  were  55.25 
and  44.75  respectively. 

Enrolment  of  girls  at  the  middle  stage  in  rurai  areas  also  lagged 
fiu*  behind  that  of  boys.  In  1978,  while  in  urban  areas  girls  consti- 
tuted 40.33  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment,  in  rural  areas  their  pr* 
portion  was  only  27.83  per  cent.  Thus,  a  far  lower  percentage  ol 
girls  in  rural  areas  is  enrolled  in  schools  than  in  urban  areas. 

For  various  reasons  all  sections  of  the  population  are  not  able 
to  take  advantage  of  educational  opportunities  in  equal  measure. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  girls  social  prejudices  intervene  and  result 
in  their  non-enrolment  or  premature  withdrawal  from  schools.  Cer- 
tain communities  like  the  Scheduled  Tribes  live  in  isolated  areas 
where  the  establishment  of  schools  presents  considerable  difficulties. 
Children,  especially  girls,  from  Scheduled  Castes  suffer  from  social 
handicaps  which  prevent  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities  provided. 

The  enrolment  levels  at  the  middle  stage  for  children  belonging 
to  Scheduled  Castes  and  both  at  the  primary  and  middle  stages  for 
children  belonging  to  Scheduled  Tribes,  have  been  low  compared  to 
their  levels  within  the  general  population  (Table  2.17).  In  1981- 
1982,  the  gross  enrolment  ratio  of  Scheduled  Castes  children  in 
Classes  VI-VIII  was  only  32.6  as  compared  to  41.9  in  t->*  case  of  the 
total  population.  While  the  gross  enrolment  ratio  for  boys  and  girls 
for  the  total  population  at  the  middle  stages  were  54.2  and  29.1  res- 
pectively, the  corresponding  figures  for  boys  and  girls  belonging  to 
Scheduled  Castes  were  45.9  and  18.5. 

When  the  enrolment  ratios  of  children  belonging  to  Scheduled 
Castes  are  examined  by  state,  these  ratios  at  the  primary  stage  for  the 
States  of  Bihar  (55.3),  Haryana  (62.4),  Jammu  &:  Kashmir  (73.9), 
Karnataka  (69.3),  Orissa  (81.2),  Rajasthan  (53.5),  Uttar  Pradesh 
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Table  17.  Enrolment  ratios  of  students  belonging  to 
Scheduled  Qstes  and  Sche(iuled  Tribes  (1981-1982) 


Enrolment  ratio  at  the  Enrolment  ratio  at  the 


Population 

primary  stage  (Classes I-V) 

middle  stage  (Classes  VI-VIII) 

group 

Boys 

Girls 

Both  sexes 

Boys 

Girls 

Both  sexes 

Scheduled  Castes 

109.2 

61.4 

86.0 

45.9 

18.5 

Scheduled  Tribes 

95.8 

50.2 

73.7 

30.8 

12.6 

21.9 

General  Popubtion 

99.4 

66.9 

83.7 

54.2 

29,1 

41.9 

Source:  'Selected  educational  statistics,  1981-1982\  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture, 
Government  of  India,  1 983. 

(64.6)  and  West  Bengal  (62.3)  are  found  to  be  below  the  correspond- 
ing overall  population  enrolment  ratios.  The  enrolment  is  significant- 
ly on  the  low  side  when  compared  to  the  proportion  of  Scheduled 
Castes  population  in  these  states,  in  which  they  form  over  ten  per 
cent  of  the  population.  A  similar  analysis  of  enrolment  of  Scheduled 
Castes  children  at  the  middle  stage  shows  that  in  1981-1982,  Bihar 
(13.5),  Haryana  (28.7),  Madhya  Pradesh  (27.2),  Orissa  (21.6),  Rajas- 
than  (20.1),  Uttar  Pradesh  (23.4)  and  West  Bengal  (19.3)  had  enrol- 
ment ratios  below  the  con'esponding  enrolment  ratios  for  the  overall 
population. 

The  gross  enrolment  ratio  of  Scheduled  Tribe  children  in  Classes 
I-V  has  been  much  lower  than  that  for  the  general  population.  In 
1981-1982,  the  enrolment  ratio  in  Classes  I-V  of  children  belonging 
to  Scheduled  Tribes  was  only  73.7  as  compared  to  83.7  for  the  total 
population  (Table  17),  While  the  overall  enrolment  ratio  for  boys 
and  girls  were  99.4  and  66.9,  the  corresponding  ratio  for  children 
belonging  to  Scheduled  Tribes  were  95.8  and  50.2  respectively.  The 
disparity  in  enrolment  ratio  of  Scheduled  Tribes  children  and  others 
is  more  glaring  at  the  middle  stage.  In  1981-1982,  the  overall  enrol- 
ment ratio  in  Classes  VI-VIII  was  41.79,  while  for  children  belonging 
to  Scheduled  Tribes  it  was  only  21.9,  While  in  the  case  of  the  total 
population,  the  enrolment  ratios  for  boys  and  girls  in  Classes  VI-VIII 
were  54,2  and  29,1,  the  corresponding  figures  for  boys  and  girls 
belonging  to  Scheduled  Tribes  were  only  30,8  and  12,6  respectively. 

In  eight  states,  the  enrolment  ratios  of  Scheduled  Tribes  children 
in  Classes  I-V  were  lower  than  the  corresponding  overall  population 
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enrolment  ratios.  The  enrolment  level  was  particularly  low  in  the 
States  of  iMadhya  Pradesh  (44-5)  and  Rajasthan  (49,6)  compared 
to  the  Scheduled  Tribes  population  in  these  states.  This  is  true  of 
enrolment  ratios  at  the  middle  stage  also. 

The  states  with  a  large  proportion  of  Scheduled  Castes/Sche- 
duled Tribes  and  with  disproportionatly  low  enrolment  ratios  for 
children  belonging  to  these  communities  need  to  make  special  efforts 
to  bring  these  disadvantaged  groups  up  to  par  with  ethers  in  the  same 
state. 

Problem  of  non-enrolment  of  children.  The  gross  enrolment 
ratios  of  83,7  in  Classes  I-V  and  41,9  in  Classes  VI- VIII,  as  reported 
for  1981-1982,  are  only  a  crude  indicator  of  the  progress  of  universal 
enrolment.  They  do  not  specify  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  age 
group  6-11  who  are  actually  enrolled  in  Classes  I-V  and  those  in  the 
age  group  11-14  actually  enrolled  in  Classes  VI-VUI,  The  gross  enrol- 
ment ratio  at  the  primary  stage  only  compares  the  total  enrolment  of 
all  children,  irrespective  of  age,  in  Classes  I-V  with  the  total  popula- 
tion of  children  in  the  age  group  6-11,  Normally  the  enrolment  in 
Classes  I-V  includes  not  only  children  in  the  age  group  6-11  but  also 
children  below  6  and  above  11  years  of  age.  The  over-age  and  the 
under-age  children  normally  studying  in  Classes  I-V  are,  therefore, 
included  in  the  enrolment  figure  which  results  in  an  inflated  enrol- 
ment ratio.  Thus,  the  net  enrolment  ratio  would  be  less  than  the 
gross  enrolment  ratio.  Roughly  the  percentage  of  over-aged  and 
under-aged  children  studying  in  classes  I-V  is  estimated  to  be  about 
22. 

This  suggests  that  enrolment  at  the  primary  stage  should  reach 
around  122  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  children  in  the  age 
group  6-11  to  ensure  that  every  child  in  the  age  group  6-11  is  en- 
rolled in  school. 

During  the  'Fourth  All  India  educational  survey'  (1978)  data 
were  collected  on  the  number  of  children  in  the  age  group  6  to  10+ 
enrolled  in  Classes  I-V,  In  1978,  the  age-specific  enrolment  ratio  for 
the  age  group  6  to  10+  was  64,13,  For  boys  and  girls  separately, 
these  ratios  were  76.27  and  51,28  respectively.  The  corresponding 
ratios  for  rural  areas  were  61,72  (total),  75,05  (boys)  and  47,36 
(girls)  respectively.  The  age  specific  ratio  for  girls  in  the  age  group  6 
to  10+  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  Bihar,  Haryana,  Jammu  &:  Kashmir 
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Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa,  Rajasthan,  Sikkim,  Uttar  Pradesh  and 
Arunachal  Pradesh  was  less  than  the  corresponding  ratio  (51.28)  for 
girls  in  the  country. 

The  'Fourth  All  India  educational  survey'  also  revealed  that  the 
age-specific  enrolment  ratio  for  the  age  group  6  to  10+  was  lower  in 
rural  areas  than  that  in  urban  areas.  For  girls  both  in  rural  an.d  urban 
areas,  the  age-specific  enrolment  ratio  was  quite  low.  The  survey 
revealed  that  about  36  per  cent  of  children  in  the  age  group  6  to  10+ 
were  outside  the  school  system. 

The  age-specific  enrolment  ration  for  Che  age  group  11  to  below 
14  in  Classes  VI- VIII  was  41.72  for  the  country.  The  ratios  for  boys 
and  girls  Were  53.44  and  29.29  respectively.  The  corresponding  ratios 
for  rural  areas  were  37.09  (total),  49.27  (boys)  and  23.71  (girls)  res- 
pectively. For  urban  areas  the  ratios  were  55.0,  66.05  and  44.31  for 
total,  boys  and  girls  respectively.  The  age  specific  enrolment  ratio  for 
the  age  group  11  to  below  14  in  Classes  VI- VIII  was  highest  in 
Kerala  (76.75)  and  lowest  in  Bihar  (25.90). 

Universal  retention 

While  the  increase  in  enrolment  at  the  elementary  stage  re- 
corded during  the  past  three  decades  has  been  satisfactory,  the 
problem  of  stagnation  and  drop-out  has  been  more  or  less  negating 
the  progress  achieved.  Students  taking  more  than  the  required  time 
to  complete  a  class  and/or  dropping  out  of  the  system  without  ob- 
taining a  minimum  basic  education,  have  been  the  two  major  defi- 
ciencies of  elementary  education.  A  large  number  of  children 
enrolled  at  the  elementary  stage  repeat  the  same  class  for  one  or 
more  years,  while  others  leave  school  at  different  points  before 
completing  the  elementary  stage.  Thus,  out  of  the  children  on  roll  in 
any  year  in  Class  I  only  a  few  reach  Class  V  in  a  period  of  four  years 
and  fewer  reach  Class  VIII  in  a  period  of  seven  years. 

For  instance,  against  a  total  enrobnent  of  13,391,347  children 
in  Class  I  in  1960-1961,  only  4,964,247  (37.1  per  cent)  were  on  roll 
in  Class  V  in  1964-1965,  i.e.,  after  four  years;  and  only  3,244,645 
(24.2  per  cent)  were  on  roll  in  Class  VIII  in  1967-1968,  i.e.,  after 
seven  years  (Annex  VI).  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  stagna- 
tion and  drop-out  at  the  primary  stage  was  62.9  per  cent  in  the 
period  1960-19C1  to  1964-1965  and  for  the  entire  elementary  stage 
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approximately  75.8  per  cent  from  1960-1961  to  1967-1968.  There 
has  not  been  much  change  in  the  rates  of  stagnation  and  drop-out 
over  the  years.  Against  an  enrolment  of  21,118,992  in  Qass  I  in 
1971-1972,  only  7,848,656  (37.2  per  cent)  were  on  roll  in  Class  V  in 
1975-1976  and  only  4,988,525  (23.6  per  cent)  on  roll  in  Class  VIII 
in  1978-1979. 

Extent  of  stagnation  and  drop-out.  Carefully  conducted  sample 
studies  have  helped  in  determining  the  extent  of  stagnation  and  drop- 
out at  the  elementary  stage.  A  Study^  conducted  in  13  states  on  a 
highly  restricted  sample  in  1976  revealed  that  the  rate  of  stagnation 
and  drop-out  was  higher  in  rural  schools  than  in  urban  schools.  The 
data  were  collected  from  the  sampled  schools  for  five  years,  from 
1971-1972  to  1975-1976,  for  boys,  girls  and  children  belonging  to 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes,  In  states  v^here  primary 
education  consisted  of  classes  I-V  (Andhra  Pradesh,  Bihar,  Madhya 
Pradesh,  Orissa,  Punjab,  Tamil  Nadu,  and  Uttar  Pradesh)  the  rate 
of  stagnation  and  drop-out  was  52  per  cent  in  rural  schools  as  com- 
pared to  27.8  per  cent  in  urban  schools.  A  difference  was  observable 
in  the  ca^c  of  boys,  girls  and  children  belonging  to  Scheduled  Castes, 
In  rural  schools,  the  percentage  of  stagnation  and  drop-out  for  these 
groups  was  43.3,  65,6  and  61.6,  while  for  urban  schools  these  per- 
centages were  32,2,  22,3  and  34,2  respectively.  However,  in  the  case 
of  Scheduled  Tribes  the  rate  of  overall  wastage  was  found  to  be 
lower  in  rural  schools  (21.4  per  cent)  as  compared  to  urban  schools 
(85.0  per  cent). 

The  study  also  revealed  that  the  repetition  rate  was  consider- 
ably more  than  that  of  drop-out  in  the  case  of  schools  having  Classes 
I-V.  A  large  proportion  of  repeaters  were  in  Class  I  as  compared  to 
higher  classes.  While  there  were  more  repeaters  in  rural  areas,  the 
number  of  drop-outs  was  higher  in  urban  areas. 

In  states  where  the  primary  stage  consisted  of  Classes  I-IV 
(Assam,  Gujarat,  Kamataka,  Kerala,  Maharashtra,  and  West  Bengal) 
stagnation  and  drop-out  rates  were  found  to  be  higher  in  rural 
schools  than  in  urban  schools.  For  the  cohort  year  1971-1972,  the 
overall  stagnation  and  drop-out  rate  was  44,0  per  cent,  50.6  per  cent 
in  rural  schools  and  36,3  per  cent  in  urban  schools.  In  the  case  of 


'Stagnation  and  drop-out  at  primary  stage  -  a  sample  survey',  National  Council  of 
Educational  Research  and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1981. 
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girls,  the  stagnation  and  drop-out  rates  were  48.1  per  cent  (total), 
52.0  per  cent  in  rural  and  44.1  per  cent  in  urban  areas.  In  the  case  of 
boys,  stagnation  and  drop-out  was  41.2  per  cent,  49.7  per  cent  in 
rural  schools  and  30.5  per  cent  in  urban  schools.  In  states  where  the 
primary  stage  consisted  of  Classes  I-V,  the  rate  of  repeating  in  rural 
schools  was  found  to  be  quite  high  in  Class  I  among  all  categories  of 
pupils  —  boys,  girls.  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  —  while 
between  Classes  III  and  IV  the  rate  was  lower. 

The  incidence  of  stagnation  and  drop-out  was  one  of  the  aspects 
investigated  under  a  project*  carried  out  i^i  three  selected  blocks 
each  in  Chamba  district  in  Himachal  Pradesh,  Bijapur  district  in 
Kamataka  and  Jalgaon  district  in  Maharashtra.  The  study  revealed 
that  the  incidence  of  stagnation  and  drop-out  was  very  high  in  all 
blocks.  In  Chamba  district  in  Himachal  Pradesh,  the  overall  wastage 
was  46.3  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  students  belonging  to  Scheduled 
Tribes,  overall  wastage  was  58.5  per  cent,  and  for  boys  and  girls  it 
was  59.0  per  cent  and  56.0  per  cent  respectively.  For  Scheduled 
Castes,  overall  wastage  was  42.5  per  cent,  45.2  per  cent  for  boys  and 
36.6  per  cent  for  girls.  In  one  of  the  blocks  in  Bijapur  district  in 
Kamataka,  the  rate  of  repeaters  (girls)  belonging  to  Scheduled 
Castes  for  Class  IV  was  as  high  as  91.2  per  cent.  The  study  also 
revealed  that  in  one  of  the  three  selected  blocks,  of  the  girls  belong- 
ing to  Scheduled  Castes  admitted  in  Class  I,  only  11,9  per  cent 
reached  Class  IV.  Stagnation  and  drop-out  was  very  high  in  Jalgaon 
district  in  Maharashtra  also.  In  one  of  the  blocks  under  study  only 
37.0  per  cent  of  the  children  admitted  in  Class  I  reached  Class  IV. 

Another  study^  conducted  in  two  blocks  each  in  four  districts 
(Gonda,  Hamirpur,  Sitapur  and  Pithoragar)  in  Uttar  Pradesh  revealed 
that  62  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  Class  I  leave  school  before 
they  complete  Class  V  and  of  those  enrolled  in  Class  VI,  18  per  cent 
drop-out  before  they  complete  Class  VIII.  The  situation  was  found 
to  be  more  or  less  similar  in  the  case  of  schools  in  rural  and  urban 
areas.  It  was  noticed  that  on  an  average  15  per  cent  of  the  enrolled 
children  drop-out  every  year  in  different  classes.  The  drop-out  rate 


'An  intensj.ve  study  of  provision  and  utilization  of  schooling  facilities  in  selected 
blocks  of  Chamba  District  in  Himachal  Piadesh,  Bijapur  District  in  Kamataka  and 
Jalgaon  District  in  Maharashtra*  (1977). 

•Problems  of  non-enrolment,  non-attendance  and  drop-outs  in  school  :  study  in  Uttar 
Pradesh',  Giri  Institute  of  Developmental  Studies,  Lucknow,  1982. 
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among  girls  was  higher  than  among  boys.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of 
girls  in  the  school-going  age  group  were  drop-outs  from  schools,  as 
agairist  1 2  per  cent  of  boys  in  the  same  age  group. 

The  rates  of  drop-out  were  found  to  be  highest  in  Classes  I  and 
II;  30  per  cent  of  children  in  the  rural  schools  and  25  per  cent  in 
urban  schools  dropped  out  in  Classes  I  and  II.  Children  in  the  age 
groups  of  10,  11  and  12  years  constituted  the  largest  proportion  of 
drop-outs,  both  among  boys  and  girls  and  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 
The  study  also  revealed  that  the  phenomenon  of  drop-out  takes  place 
most  often  when  the  child  reaches  an  age  when  he  or  she  could  be  of 
some  help  in  household  chores  or  some  productive  activity.  It  was 
found  that  in  rural  areas  Scheduled  Castes/Tribes  families  had  a 
higher  number  of  drop-outs  as  compared  to  Muslims  and  upper  caste 
Hindu  families.  Muslim  families  in  urban  areas,  however,  had  the 
highest  number  of  drop-outs. 

The  study  also  examined  the  effect  of  certain  household  factors 
such  as  demographic  structure  and  education  in  the  family  on  drop- 
out, and  the  impact  of  the  conditions  of  schools.  It  was  observed 
that  larger  families  had  lower  drop-out  rates  than  was  the  case  in 
smaller  families.  Families  with  a  higher  dependency  ratio  had  lower 
drop-out  rates.  Retention  of  children  was  found  to  be  influenced  by 
the  educational  background  of  family  members,  particularly  in  rural 
areas.  Drop-outs  constituted  only  two  per  cent  of  the  school  age 
population  in  the  case  of  families  with  a  graduate,  four  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  those  with  a  matriculate  and  nine  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
those  with  primary  education  as  the  highest  education  in  the  family. 
Families  with  persons  having  lower  educational  levels  or  illiterates 
had  ten  per  cent  of  their  children  as  drop-outs  from  school. 

Among  school  characteristics  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
and  availability  of  building,  playground  and  library  facilities  were 
consistently  related  to  the  drop-out  rate.  The  drop-out  rates  were 
found  to  be  less  in  schools  with  a  lesser  number  of  pupils  per  teacher, 
good  buildings,  playground  and  library  facilities.  The  drop-out  rate 
was  also  found  to  be  lower  in  the  case  of  schools  with  a  local  head- 
master than  in  schools  with  a  person  from  outside  the  village  as 
headmaster. 

The  problem  of  wastage  and  non-participation  due  to  inequality 
of  opportunity  in  primary  education  in  rural  areas  in  Andhra  Pradesh 
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was  examined  in  a  Study^  conducted  during  1981-1982.  The  study 
was  restricted  to  four  districts  (Kumool,  Guntur,  Mahbubnagar  and 
Medak)  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  The  study  showed  that  in  Kumool  and 
Guntur  districts,  stagnation  was  higher  among  girls  than  among  boys. 
Stagnation  was  highest  in  Class  I  as  compared  to  all  other  classes.  The 
drop-out  rates  were  higher  thaia  those  of  stagnation  in  Kumool,  while 
in  Guntur  the  incidence  of  drop-outs  was  less  than  stagnation  for  all 
classes.  Drop-out  rates  were  found  to  be  higher  for  girls  than  for  boys 
in  all  classes.  The  rate  of  drop-out  was  generally  higher  in  the  first 
two  classes. 

In  Mahbubnagar  and  Medak  districts,  educational  wastage  at  the 
primary  stage  was  of  the  order  of  92  per  cent.  The  average  percent- 
ages of  stagnation  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  primary  stage  in  Mah- 
bubnagar district  were  45.40  and  47.06  respectively.  The  average 
percentages  of  stagnation  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  primary  stage  in 
Medak  district  were  found  to  be  67.12  and  72.57  respectively.  It  was 
found  that  while  the  percentages  of  stagnation  for  Scheduled  Castes 
boys  and  girls  in  Mahbubnagar  district  were  39,38  and  44.61  respec- 
tively, the  corresponding  percentages  for  Medak  district  were  70.08 
and  66.58  respectively. 

The  study  also  attempted  to  investigate  the  factors  responsible 
for  the  v^despread  occurrence  of  wastage.  One  of  the  factors  studied 
was  the  quality  of  education  defined  in  terms  of  school  facilities, 
residence  of  teachers  and  the  like.  The  results  of  the  study  did  not 
indicate  any  strong  association  between  quality  of  school  and  wast- 
age in  education. 

In  another  study^  carried  out  in  1981  in  Tumkur  district  in 
Kamataka,  one  of  the  aspects  investigated  was  the  extent  of  drop- 
out at  the  elementary  stage  of  education.  Attempts  were  also  made 
to  identify  the  factors  responsible  for  the  incidence  of  drop-out.  The 
study  revealed  that  the  drop-out  rate  was  highest  in  Class  I.  The 
drop-out  rate  among  girls  was  higher  than  that  of  boys.  The  drop-out 
rate  in  illiterate  families  was  found  to  be  three  times  that  in  literate 
families.  Households  of  family  size  5-8  in  Scheduled  Caste/Tribe  and 

^  'Wastage,  stagnation  and  inequality  of  opportunity  in  rural  primary  education  :  a 
case  study  of  Andhra  Pradesh*,  Administrative  Staff  College  of  India,  Hyderabad, 
1982. 

2 

*A  Study  of  Universal  Primary  Education  -  Tumkur  District,  Kamataka*,  Institute 
for  Social  and  Economic  Qiange^  Bangalore,  1 981. 
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other  caste  communities  had  the  maximum  number  of  drop-outs. 
Important  reasons  for  the  drop-out  phenomenon  included  assistance 
in  household  work,  tending  cattle,  looking  after  younger  siblings  and 
working  for  daily  wages. 

All  studies  on  stagnation  and  drop-out  have  indicated  that  the 
holding  power  of  elementary  schools  in  the  country  is  very  low. 
Repetition  of  classes  by  children  indicates  that  on  an  average  a  child 
uses  more  years  than  the  prescribed  five  of  primary  education.  Most 
of  those  who  drop-out  after  Class  I  or  II  relapse  into  illiteracy  and 
add  to  the  growing  number  of  illiterates. 

Incentive  schemes  for  enhancing  enrolment  and  retention. 
Socio-economic  '^^Tlpuisions  In  families,  particularly  in  rural  areas 
and  among  the  wi^ukcr  sections  of  society,  have  contributed  to  the 
high  rate  of  drop-outs  at  the  elementary  stage  of  education  in  India. 
In  order  to  enhance  enrolment  and  retention  at  the  elementary  stage 
of  education,  the  central  and  the  state  governments  have  focused 
attention  on  overcoming  the  social  and  economic  barriers  which 
prevent  children  from  continuing  their  education  at  least  up  to  the 
end  of  the  elementary  stage.  The  provision  of  incentives  in  primary 
and  middle  schools  is  among  the  important  programmes  designed  to 
prevent  drop-outs  as  well  as  to  increase  the  enrolment  of  children  at 
the  elementary  stage.  Prominent  among  the  incentives  being  provided 
in  primary  and  middle  schools  to  students  belonging  to  the  socially 
and  economically  weaker  sections  of  society  are:  (i)  midday  meals; 
(ii)  free  uniforms/clothes;  (iii)  free  textbooks  and  stationery  and  (iv) 
attendance  scholarships  for  girls. 

Midday  meal  programme.  The  midday  meal  programme  is  one 
of  the  incentive  schemes  designed  to  attract  socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  children  to  school  and  retain  them  up  to  the  end 
of  the  elementary  stage  of  education.  The  Third  All  India  educa- 
tional survey*  (1973)  indicated  that  out  of  the  530,867  recognized 
primary  schools/sections  in  the  country,  135,016  (25.43  per  cent) 
primary  schools/sections  were  covered  by  the  midday  meal  pro- 
gramme. Almost  26  per  cent  of  primary  schools/sections  in  rural 
areas  and  20.95  per  cent  in  urban  areas  were  covered  by  the  scheme 
in  1973. 

At  the  time  of  the  Tourth  All  India  educational  survey'  (1978), 
out  of  the  474,636  primary  schools  in  the  country,  the  midday  meal 
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programme  was  available  in  126,780,  The  percentage  of  pi.:  -ary 
schools  covered  was  26.71  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  primary 
schools  in  lural  and  urb.in  areas  which  had  the  midday  meal  pro- 
gramme were  26.61  and  27.75  respectively.  Out  of  the  112,404 
middle  schools  in  the  country,  19,610  middle  schools  (17.45  per 
cent)  provided  free  midday  meals  to  students  from  economically 
poorer  families.  Over  16  per  cent  of  middle  schools  in  rural  areas  and 
22.73  per  cent  of  middle  schools  in  urban  areas  were  covered  by  the 
midday  meal  programme. 

The  midday  meal  programme  in  primary  schools  has  been  large- 
ly rural  based,  except  in  the  States  of  Kerala  and  Tamil  Nadu  where  a 
large  proportion  of  schools  in  urban  areas  was  also  covered  under  the 
programme. 

Supply  of  free  uniforms/clothes.  The  inability  of  parents  to 
provide  their  children  with  adequate  clothes  also  contributes  a  great 
deal  towards  children  dropping  out  of  schools.  As  a  measure  to  pre- 
vent drop-outs  at  the  elementary  stage  of  education,  the  central  and 
the  state  governments,  therefore,  have  initiated  schemes  for  supply- 
ing uniforms/clothes  to  children  belonging  to  the  disadvantaged 
sections  of  society.  At  the  time  of  the  Third  All  India  educational 
survey'  (1973),  out  of  530,867  primary  schools/sections  in  the 
country,  64,008  (12.06  per  cent)  primary  schools/sections  provided 
free  uniforms/clothes  to  students  from  poorer  families. 

In  1978,  free  uniforms/  clothes  were  available  in  59,960  pri- 
mary schools  and  10,563  middle  schools.  Over  54,000  primary 
schools  in  rural  areas  and  4,484  primary  schools  in  urban  areas  were 
covered  by  the  scheme.  In  the  case  of  middle  schools  in  the  pro- 
gramme, 8,739  were  in  rural  areas  while  1,804  were  in  urban  areas. 
The  percentages  of  primary  and  middle  schools  which  supplied  free 
uniforms/clothes  to  students  were  12.42  and  9.40  respectively. 

Supply  of  free  textbooks.  Another  incentive  scheme  which  is 
designed  to  prevent  drop-outs  and  enhance  enrolment  at  the  primary 
and  middle  stages  of  education  is  the  scheme  to  supply  free  text- 
books lo  students  from  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
sections  of  society.  In  1973,  out  of  the  530,867  primary  schools, 
27.01  per  cent  provided  free  textbooks.  Over  27  per  cent  of  the 
primary  schools/sections  in  rural  areas  and  25.03  per  cent  in  urban 
areas  were  covered  by  the  scheme.  Between  1973-1978,  there  was  a 
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significant  increase  in  the  number  of  primary  schools  covered  by  the 
scheme.  The  percentage  of  primary  schools  supplying  free  textbooks 
in  1978  was  37.56.  Almost  38  per  cent  of  primary  schools  in  rural 
areas  and  34.1 1  per  cent  in  urban  areas  were  covered  by  the  scheme. 

In  1978,  34.93  per  cent  of  the  middle  schools  in  the  country 
provided  free  textbooks  to  students.  The  percentages  of  middle 
schools  in  rural  and  urban  areas  which  had  the  scheme  were  34.19 
and  38.75  respectively. 

Attendance  scholarships  for  girls.  Since  a  large  proportion  of 
drop-outs  at  the  elementary  stage  have  been  girls,  the  Government 
of  India  has  initiated  special  measures  for  promoting  education  of 
girls.  Prominent  among  the  measures  initiated  to  increase  enrolment 
of  girls  and  to  retain  them  up  to  Class  VIII  is  the  scheme  of  at- 
tendance scholarships  for  girls  from  the  weaker  sections  of  society, 
including  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes. 

According  to  the  Tourth  All  India  educational  survey'  (1978), 
there  were  62,438  primary  schools  and  18,262  middle  schools  which 
provided  attendance  scholarships  for  girls.  The  percentages  for  pri- 
mary and  middle  schools  were  13.15  and  16.25  respectively.  The 
scheme  was  more  prevalent  in  rural  schools  than  in  urban  schools. 
Over  59,000  primary  schools  (13.73  per  cent)  in  rural  areas  and 
3,161  (7.35  per  cent)  in  urban  areas  provided  attendance  scholar- 
ships for  girls.  Almost  16,000  (16.96  per  cent)  middle  schools  in 
rural  areas  and  2,290  (12.57  per  cent)  middle  schools  in  urban  areas 
were  covered  by  the  scheme  in  1978. 

Qualitative  improvement 

No  doubt,  the  conditions  of  the  socially  disadvantaged  and  the 
economically  deprived  sections  of  society  are  among  the  major 
factors  that  contribute  to  non-enrolment,  non-attendance  and  the 
high  rate  of  stagnation  and  drop-out  at  the  elementary  stage  of 
education  in  India.  Deficiencies  in  the  present  system  of  education 
arc  also  equally  responsible  for  the  stagnation'  and  drop-out  that 
takes  place.  The  poor  quality  of  education  at  the  elementary  stage 
has  been  as  much  a  hindering  factor  in  the  progress  towards  univer- 
salization  of  elementary  education  as  the  non-availability  of  facilities 
or  poor  enrolment. 


Progress  and  present  status 


Two  policies,  namely  expansion  of  educational  facilities  for 
elementary  education  and  the  equalization  of  educational  opportun- 
ities have  characterized  the  period  of  planned  development  in  India 
since  independence.  The  expansion  of  educational  facilities  which 
was  given  top  priority  during  the  first  two  decades  after  indepen- 
dence, has  adversely  affected  the  programmes  for  qualitative  im- 
provement in  elementary  education.  Due  to  resource  constraints, 
adequate  inputs  for  qualitative  improvement  have  not  been  available. 
While  the  number  of  good  schools  increased  and  some  of  them  be- 
came better,  a  number  of  substandard  schools  came  to  be  established 
in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  education. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  have  been  hindering  qualitative 
improvement  of  educational  practices  are  inadequate  physical 
facilities  such  as  buildings,  furniture  and  libraries,  an  inadequate 
number  of  teachers  in  schools,  untrained  and  under-qualified  teach- 
ers, and  curricula  which  are  not  relevant  to  the  needs,  aspirations 
and  life  situations  of  children. 

Types  of  buildings  for  schools.  A  large  number  of  primary  and 
middle  schools  in  the  country  are  housed  in  unsatisfactory  struc- 
tures, such  as  open  spaces,  tents,  thatched  huts  and  kuccha  buildings. 
At  the  time  of  the  'Fourth  All  India  educational  survey'  (1978), 
40*10  per  cent  of  primary  schools  in  the  country  were  housed  in 
unsatisfactory  structures  (Table  18).  The  position  was  particularly 
unsatisfactory  in  rural  areas.  Over  42  per  cent  of  the  primary  schools 
in  rural  areas  were  being  run  in  open  spaces,  tents,  thatched  huts  and 
kuccha  buildings.  In  urban  areas,  14.38  per  cent  were  housed  in 
unsatisfactory  structures,  including  2.61  per  cent  in  open  spaces. 

Among  the  states,  Nagaland  had  the  highest  percentage  (91.33) 
of  primary  schools  in  unsatisfactory  structures.  Assam  (68.16  per 
cent),  Bihar  (60.06  per  cent),  Himachal  Pradesh  (72.35  per  cent), 
Jammu  &  Kashmir  (61.08  per  cent),  Manipur  (89.20  per  cent), 
Meghalaya  (68.23  pcir  cent),  Orissa  (53.23  per  cent),  Tripura  (90.59 
per  cent)  and  West  Bengal  (59.14  per  cent)  had  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  primary  schools  housed  in  unsatisfactory  structures.  Among 
the  Union  Territories,  Arunachal  Pradesh  had  the  highest  percentage 
(88.57)  of  primary  schools  with  unsatisfactory  structures.  Dadra  & 
Nagar  Haveli  (52.23  per  cent)  and  Mizoram  (82.75  per  cent)  had 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  primary  schools  housed  in  unsatisfactory 
structures. 
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Table  18.  Typesof  buUdmgs  of  primary  schoob  (1978) 


Type  of  building 

Number  of  primary  schools 

Percentage  of  primary  schools 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Open  space 

39,606 

1,124 

40,730 

9.18 

2.61 

8.58 

Tento 

360 

196 

556 

0.08 

0.46 

0.12 

Thatched  iiUts 
Kuccha  (temporary) 
buildings 

46,457 
97,744 

1,262 
3,608 

47,719 
101,352 

10.76 
22.65 

2.93 
8.38 

10.05 
21.35 

Semi-permanent 
buildings 

55^91 

6,127 

61.418 

12.81 

14.24 

12.95 

Pukka  (permanent) 
buildings 

192,144 

30,717 

222,861 

44.52 

71.38 

46.95 

Total: 

431,602 

43,034 

474,636 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source:    fourth  All  India  educaUonal  survey'  (1978),  National  Council  of  Educational 
Research  and  Training.  New  Delhi,  1982. 


In  1978,  14.18  per  cent  of  the  middle  schools  were  housed  in 
unsatisfactory  structures  (Table  19).  Over  15  per  cent  of  middle 
schools  in  rural  areas  and  5.86  per  cent  in  urban  areas  were  being 
run  in  unsatisfactory  structures  comprising  thatched  huts,  tents, 
kuccha  buildings  or  open  space. 

Table  19.  IVpes  of  buildings  of  middle  schools 

Number  of  middle  schools          Percentage  of  middle  schools 
Types  of  buildings  — 


Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Open  space 

1.757 

53 

1,810 

1.86 

0.29 

1.61 

Tcnt5 

22 

44 

66 

0.02 

0.24 

0.06 

Thatched  huts 

2,025 

202 

2,227 

2.15 

1.10 

1.98 

Kuccha  (temporary) 
buildings 

11,062 

769 

11,831 

11.75 

4.23 

10.53 

Scmi-parmanent 
buildings 

15,969 

2.030 

17,999 

16.96 

11.14 

16.01 

Pukka  (permanent) 
buildings 

63.345 

15,126 

78,471 

67.26 

83.00 

69.81 

Total : 

94,180 

18,224 

112,404 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source:    fourth  All  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1982. 
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Among  the  states,  Manipur  had  the  highest  percentage  (80.95) 
of  middle  schools  housed  in  unsatisfactory  structures.  Himachal 
Pradesh  (59.12  per  cent),  Nagaland  (70.30  per  cent)  and  Tripura 
(64.04  per  cent)  had  more  than  50  per  cent  of  middle  schools 
housed  in  unsatisfactory  structures.  Among  Union  Territories, 
Mizoram  (79.18  per  cent)  and  Arunachal  Pradesh  (52.38  per  cent) 
had  more  than  50  per  cent  of  middle  schools  run  in  open  spaces, 
tents,  thatched  huts  and  kuccha  buildings. 

There  has  been  an  acute  shortage  of  classroom  space  both  in 
primary  schools  and  middle  schools.  As  in  the  case  of  buildings,  the 
shortages  were  more  acute  in  rural  schools  than  in  urban  areas. 
About  83  per  cent  of  primary  schools  had  a  shortage  of  one  to 
three  rooms.  About  77  per  cent  of  middle  schools  had  a  shortage  of 
one  to  four  rooms.  While  in  rural  areas,  space  was  available  for 
expansion  of  school  buildings,  schools  in  urban  areas  did  not  have 
sufficient  space  for  constructing  additional  classrooms. 

Availability  of  other  facilities.  Tables  20  to  24  will  give  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  limited  facilities  for  elementary  education. 
They  cover  the  availability  of  furniture/mats,  blackboards,  libraries, 
drinking  water  and  lavatories. 


Table  20.  Schools  without  mats/furniture  (1978) 


School 

Schools  having  no 
mats /furniture 

Percentage  of  schools 
without  mats/furniture 

Rural        Urban  Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Primary  schools 

154,126       7,882  162,008 

35.71 

18.32 

34.13 

Middle  schools 

24,120      2^15  26,335 

25.61 

12.15 

23.43 

Source:    Tourth  All  India  educational  survey*.  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training,  New  Delhi,  1 982. 
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Table  21.  Schools  without  adequate  number  of  blackboards  (1978) 


Number  of  schools  without  Percentage  of  schools 

adequate  number  of  without  adequate  number 

Schools  blackboards  of  blackboards 


Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Primary  Schools 
Middle  Schools 

179,095 
20^94 

9,446 
1,752 

188441 
22,046 

41.50 
21.55 

21.95 
9.61 

39.72 
19.61 

Source:    *Fourth  All  India  educational  survey'.  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1982^  


Table  22.  Schoob  having  library  facilities  (1978) 

Number  of  schools  having  Percen  tage  of  schools 

,    ,                    library  facilities                   having  library  facilities 
School  

Rural        Urban        Total        Rural        Urban  Total 

Primary  schools  120,943  19,043  139,986  28.02  44.25  29.49 
Middle  schools  68.897      14,846       83,743      73.15        81.46  74.50 

Source:    Tourth  All  India  educational  survey\  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training,  New  Delhi;  i  982.  


Table  23,  Schools  having  drinking  water  facilities  within  premises  (1 978) 

Number  of  schools  having  Percentage  of  schools  having 

^  .    ,               drinking  water  facilities              drinking  water  facilities 
School  

Rural        Urban        Total        Rural        Urban  Total 

Primary  schools  163,112  29,124  192,236  37.79  67.67  40.50 
Middle  schools  59,424      14,935        74,395       63.09        81.95  66.15 

Source:    'Fourth  AU  India  educational  survey*.  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1 982.   
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TaUe  24.  Schools  having  urinals  and  lavatory  (1978) 


Number  of  schools  having  Percen  tage  of  schools  having 

urinals  and  lavatory  urinals  and  lavatory 


Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Primary  schools 
Middle  schools 

46,806 
28,643 

23.491 
13,483 

70,297 
42,126 

10.84 
30.41 

54.59 
73.98 

14.81 
37.40 

Source:  Tourth  All  India  educational  survey'.  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
 and  Training,  New  Delhi;  1982.  . 

Number  of  teachers  in  primary  and  middle  schools.  The  total 
number  of  primary  and  middle  school  teachers  has  increased  sub- 
stantially during  the  past  three  decades.  The  number  of  primary 
school  teachers  increased  from  537,918  in  1950-1951  to  1,365,431 
inl980«1981  (Table  25). 

Table  25.  Numberof  teachers  in  primary  schools  in  India 
(1950-1951  to  1981-1982) 


Number  of  teachers  in  primary  schools  Percentage  A  verage  num- 
 of  women    ber  of  teachers 


Men 

Women 

Total 

teachers 

per  school 

1950-1951 

455,637 

82,281 

537,918 

15.30 

2.57 

1955-1956 

574,182 

117,067 

691,249 

16.94 

2.48 

1960-1961 

614,727 

126,788 

741,515 

17.10 

2.24 

1965-1966 

764,062 

180,315 

944,377 

19.09 

2.62 

1970-1971 

835,340 

224,610 

1,059,950 

21.19 

2.60 

1975-1976 

964,311 

283,242 

1,247,553 

22.70 

2.75 

1980-1981  (P)  1,001,977 

343399 

1,345,376 

25.52 

2.77 

1981-1982  (P)  1,012,660 

352,771 

1,365,431 

25.84 

2.76 

(P)  Provisional 

Source:  i)     'A  handbook  of  educational  allied  statistics*.  Ministry  of  Education  and  Cul- 
ture, Government  of  India;  1983  (for  1950-1951,  1955-1956,  1960-1961, 
1965-1966, 1970-1971, 1975-1976  and  1980-1981). 
ii)     'Selected  educational  statistics,  1981-1982*,  Ministry  of  Education  and  Cul- 

 ture.  Government  of  India,  1983  (for  19814982).  

A  welcome  trend  is  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  teach- 
ers. During  this  period,  the  percentage  of  women  teachers  rose  from 
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15.30  to  25.84.  Though  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  at  the  primary  stage,  the  average  number  of 
teachers  per  school  showed  only  a  very  marginal  increase,  from  2.57 
in  1950-1951  to  2.76  in  198M982. 

The  number  of  teachers  at  the  middle  stage  increased  from 
85,496  in  1950-1951  to  846,772  in  1981-1982  (Table  26).  During 
this  period,  the  average  number  of  teachers  per  middle  school  in- 
creased from  6.29  to  7.08.  The  percentage  of  women  teachers  in 
middle  schools  increased  from  15.07  to  31.50  during  the  period 
1950-1951  to  1981-1982. 

Table  26.  Number  of  teachers  in  middle  schools  in  India 
(1950-1951  tol98M982) 


Number  of  teachers  in  middle  schools        Percentage    Average  nunh 


Year    of  women    ber  of  teachers 


Men 

Women 

Total 

teachers 

per  school 

1950-1951 

72,609 

12,887 

85,496 

15.07 

6.29 

1955-1956 

90.995 

23,844 

1 14,839 

20.76 

5.28 

1960-1961 

261,696 

83,532 

345,228 

24.20 

6.95 

1965-1966 

389,225 

138,529 

527,754 

26.25 

6.96 

1970-1971 

463,063 

174,506 

637,569 

27.37 

7.04 

1975-1976 

554,043 

223,885 

777,928 

28.78 

7.30 

980-1981  (P) 

570,183 

260,466 

830,649 

31.36 

7.13 

.981-1982(P) 

580,049 

266,723 

846,772 

31.50 

7.08 

(P)  Provisional 

Source:  i)  A  handbook  of  educational  and  allied  statistics,  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture,  Government  of  India,  1983  (for  1950-1951,  1955-1956,  1960-1961, 
1965-1966, 1970-1971, 1975-1976  and  1980-1981). 

ii)     ^Selected  educational  statistics*,  1981-1982,  Ministry  of  Education  and  Cul- 
ture, Government  of  India,  1983  (for  1981-1982). 


In  spite  of  the  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  at 
the  primary  stage,  there  still  exist  a  large  number  of  schools  without 
an  adequate  number  of  teachers.  In  1978,  as  many  as  164,931 
primary  schools  were  single  teacher  schools,  constituting  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  (Table  27).  Over  27  per  cent  were  two-teacher 
schools,  15.10  per  cent  three-teacher  schools  and  8.16  per  cent  four- 
teacher  schools.  Over  5  per  cent  of  primary  schools  had  five 
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teachers,  while  8,85  per  cent  had  more  than  five  teachers.  Sixty-two 
per  cent  were  without  teachers.  Zero  teacher  schools  indicate  that 
on  the  date  of  the  survey,  a  given  school  had  no  teacher,  although  a 
position  had  been  sanctioned. 


TaUe  27.  Primary  schools  according  to  teachers  in  position  (1978) 


Number  of  teachers 
in  position 

Number  of  primary 
schools 

Percentage  to  total  number 
of  primary  schools 

Zero 

2.937 

0.62 

One 

164,931 

34.75 

Two 

129.451 

27.27 

Three 

71.658 

15.10 

Four 

38.726 

8.16 

Five 

24.908 

5.25 

More  than  Five 

42.025 

8.85 

Total:  474.636  100.00 


Source:  'Fourth  All  India  educational  survey'.  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
 and  Training.  New  Delhi;  1 982.  ^ 

The  percentage  of  single-teacher  primary  schools  ranged  from 
0.25  in  Delhi  —  a  metropolitan  area  —  to  82.83  in  Dadra  &  Nagar 
Haveli,  a  small  Union  Territory  predominantly  inhabited  by  tribal 
people.  Among  the  states,  Jammu  &  Kashmir  had  the  highest  per- 
centage (78.52)  of  single-teacher  schools.  Andhra  Pradesh  (54.27 
per  cent),  Gujarat  (56.41  per  cent),  Kamataka  (72.54  per  cent), 
Maharashtra  (52.75  per  cent),  Meghalaya  (64.22  per  cent)  and 
Rajasthan  (57.22  per  cent)  were  the  other  states  where  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  primary  schools  had  only  one  teacher  in  posi- 
tion. Among  the  Union  Territories,  Arunachal  Pradesh  (71.84  per 
cent)  had  the  highest  percentage  of  single-teacher  schools  at  the 
primary  stage.  Assam  (28.6  per  cent),  Bihar  (33.5  per  cent),  Himachal 
Pradesh  (42.4  per  cent),  Madhya  Pradesh  (47.0  per  cent),  Orissa 
(45.8  per  cent),  and  Tripura  (36.8  per  cent)  also  had  a  large  number 
of  single-teacher  primary  schools  in  1978.  These  single- teacher 
schools,  with  children  of  varying  age  groups  and  varying  educational 
attainment,  present  a  number  of  problems,  particularly  for  teachers 
in  rural  primary  schools,  whose  academic  backgrounds  are  generally 
not  as  sound  as  that  of  their  counterparts  in  urban  schools. 
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The  Fourth  All  India  educational  survey*  (1978)  also  made 
available  data  on  the  percentage  distribution  of  primary  sections  ac- 
cording to  number  of  teachers.  It  was  found  that  31.92  per  cent  of 
primary  sections  had  only  one  teacher  in  position  (Table  28).  In 
rural  areas,  35.11  per  cent  of  primary  sections  were  single-teacher 
sections  as  against  5.78  per  cent  in  urban  areas.  Of  the  total  number 
of  primary  sections  in  the  country,  26.28  per  cent  were  two-teacher 
sections.  The  percentages  of  sections  having  only  two  teachers  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  were  28.24  and  10.17  respectively.  The  per- 
centage of  primary  sections  with  five  or  more  teachers  was  58.10 
in  the  case  of  urban  areas,  whereas  in  the  case  of  rurgJ  areas  it  was 
only  12.0. 


Table  28.  Percentage  distribution  of  primaiy  sections 
according  to  number  of  teachers  (1978) 


Number  of  teachers 
in  position 

Percentage  of  primary  sections 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Zero 

0.58 

0.12 

0^3 

One 

35.11 

5.78 

31.92 

Two 

28.24 

10.17 

26.28 

Three 

15.36 

11.31 

14.92 

Four 

8.71 

14.52 

9.34 

Five 

5.00 

14.29 

6.01 

More  than  Five 

7.00 

43.81 

11.00 

Total: 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source:    "Fourth  All  India  educational  survey*,  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training.  New  Delhi;  1 982^^  


Pupil-teacher  ratio.  Normally,  the  allotment  of  teachers  in 
primary  schools/sections  is  based  on  the  enrolment,  However,  in 
some  cases,  there  has  been  a  disproportionate  distribution  of  teachers 
in  primary  sections.  At  the  time  of  the  'Fourth  All  India  educational 
survey*  (1978)  there  were  primary  sections  without  a  teacher  or  with 
one  teacher,  which  had  enrolments  of  200  or  more.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  also  primary  sections  with  five  teachers  or  more  with 
an  enrolment  of  less  than  20.  There  were  1.36  per  cent  of  primary 
sections  with  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  below  10.  (Table  29). 
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Table  29.  Percentage  distribution  of  primary  sections 
according  to  pupil-teacher  ratio  (1978) 


Pupil-teacher 
ratio 

Percentage  of  primary  sections 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Below  10 

1.36 

1.31 

1.36 

10-19 

6.97 

6.53 

6.92 

20-39 

52.27 

49.63 

51.98 

40-49 

21^4 

25.32 

21.95 

50  and  above 

17.86 

17.21 

17.79 

Total: 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source:    *Fourth  All  India  educational  survey'.  National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training.  New  Delhi;  1 982. 


In  17.79  per  cent  of  primary  sections,  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  was  50 
or  more.  The  pattern  of  pupil-teacher  ratio  was  almost  the  same  in 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

Availability  of  qualified  teachers.  A  major  thrust  of  the  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education  at  the  elementary  stage  has 
been  to  raise  the  leyel  of  general  education  and  professional  training 
of  teachers.  Due  to  the  expansion  of  educational  facilities  at  all 
levels,  a  large  number  of  more  qualified  persons  have  become  teach- 
ers at  primary  and  middle  stages. 

The  minimum  qualification  prescribed  for  the  primary  school 
teacher  is  matriculation  ^nth  a  teacher  training  certificate.  In  1978, 
among  teachers  at  the  primary  stage,  6.3  per  cent  were  graduates 
and  0.84  per  cent  were  post  graduates  (Table  30).  However,  there 
was  also  a  sizeable  proportion  of  teachers  (26.24  per  cent)  who 
were  vnder-qualified.  While  the  minimum  qualification  prescribed 
for  a  teacher  working  at  the  middle  stage  is,  in  some  states,  matricu- 
lation with  a  teacher  training  certificate,  in  others,  the  qualification 
prescribed  is  a  bachelor*s  degree  and  a  degree  in  education.  In  1978 
among  teachers  at  the  middle  stage,  6.14per  cent  were  postgraduates. 
However,  9.08  per  cent  were  underqualified. 

The  number  ol  trained  teachers  has  also  been  increasing  steadily 
over  the  years.  The  percentage  of  trained  teachers  in  primary  schools 
increased  from  58.8  per  cent  in  1950-1951  to  80.63  per  cent  in 
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1970-1971  and  to  87J  in  19814982.  In  the  case  of  middle  schools 
it  increased  from  53»3  per  cent  in  1950-1951  to  83*8  per  cent  in 
1970-1971  and  to  89.2  in  198M982. 

Table  30.  Percentage  of  trained  teachers  in  primary 
and  middle  schoob  (195(>-1951  to  198M982) 


Percenxage  of  trained  teachers 

Year   

Primary  schools  Middle  schools 


1950-1951  58.8  53.3 

1955-1956  61^  58.5 

1960-1961  64.1  66.5 

1965-1966  70 J  76.9 

1970-1971  80.6  83.8 

1981-1982  (P)  87.1  89^ 

(P)  Provisional 


Source:  i)  A  handbook  of  educational  and  allied  statistics,  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture,  Government  of  India,  1983  (for  1950-1951,  1960-1961, 1965-1966, 
1970-1971). 

ii)     'Selected  educational  statistics',  1981-1982,  Ministry  Education  and  Culture, 
Govemn:ent  of  India;  1983  (for  1 981-1 982). 


There  was,  however,  a  wide  variation  in  the  availability  of 
trained  teachers  in  the  states/UTs  in  1981-1982.  In  1981-1982,  12.9 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  primary  schools  in  the  country  were  un- 
trained. Nagaland  had  the  highest  percentage  (64.0  per  cent)  of 
untrained  teachers  in  primary  schools.  Assam  (46.1  per  cent), 
Manipur  (32.0  per  cent),  Meghalaya  (46.0  per  cent),  Sikkim  (55.7 
per  cent),  Tripura  (38.5  per  cent).  West  Bengal  (40.0  per  cent)  and 
Mizoram  (42.1  per  cent)  were  other  states  which  had  a  considerable 
backlog  of  untrained  primary  school  teachers. 

In  middle  schools,  10.8  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  untrained 
in  1981-1982.  The  highest  proportion  of  untrained  teachers  in  middle 
schools  was  in  Nagaland  (82.0  per  cent).  In  Assam  (66.7  percent), 
Manipur  (64.0  per  cent),  Meghalaya  (75.0  per  cent),  Sikkim  (53.4 
per  cent),  Arunachal  Pradesh  (56.1  per  cent)  and  Mizoram  (63.8 
per  cent),  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  in  middle  schools  were 
untrained. 
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Development  and  renewal  of  curriculum 

Another  aspect  of  the  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion at  the  elementary  stage  has  been  the  development  and  renewal 
of  curriculum.  The  content  of  syllabi  in  all  subjects  has  been  up- 
graded. A  much  larger  variety  of  subjects  with  more  enriching 
information  has  been  introduced.  Each  subject  has  been  brought  to 
a  higher  standard.  Simultaneously,  textbooks  and  other  teaching- 
learning  materials  have  been  improved  in  all  aspects  to  match  the 
upgraded  content  and  standard. 

The  Education  Commission  (1964-1966)  underlined  national 
development  as  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  education.  It 
visualized  education  as  the  only  instrument  of  peaceful  social  change 
on  a  grand  scale.  It  laid  emphasis  on  the  internal  transformation  of 
education  so  as  to  relate  it  to  the  life,  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
people.  It  stressed  the  need  to  provide  children  with  an  education 
which  would  help  them  to  participate  effectively  and  productively  in 
the  on-going  process  of  development. 

The  report  was  followed  by  attempts  to  develop  a  correspond- 
ing school  curriculum  which  would  meet  the  current  and  emerging 
needs  of  Indian  society.  In  1973,  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Social  Welfare  constituted  an  expert  group  to  develop  a  framework 
for  school  curriculum.  The  group  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
existing  educational  practices  in  the  country  and  held  discussions  at 
different  levels  involving  experts  from  various  fields.  The  expert 
group  proposed  a  framework  for  development  of  curricula  at  the 
primary,  middle  and  secondary  stages  of  education  in  the  country. 
*The  curriculum  for  the  ten-year  school  —  a  framework'  was  brought 
out  by  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training 
(NCERT)  in  the  year  1975. 

The  framework  stressed  the  need  to  develop  a  curriculum  which 
was  socially  and  personally  relevant  and  emphasized  flexibility  with- 
in a  framework  of  acceptable  principles  and  values  in  order  to  make 
the  curriculum  in  tune  with  the  rapidly  expanding  frontiers  of 
knowledge  in  science  and  technology  and  changmg  socio«economic 
conditions.  It  envisaged  the  study  of  science  and  mathematics  as  an 
integral  part  of  school  education  up  to  Class  X,  in  order  to  give 
children  modem  knowledge,  develop  their  curiosity,  teach  them  the 
scientific    method    of   inquiry    and  prepare  them  for  effective 
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participation  in  a  changing  society  and  culiiire,  increasingly  depen- 
dent on  a  rational  outlook  and  requiring  better  utilization  of  science 
and  technology.  Work  experience  as  a  source  of  learning  at  all  levels 
of  school  education  was  also  emphasized.  The  need  to  formulate  a 
curriculum  which  would  facilitate  the  awakenirig  of  social  conscious- 
ness, the  development  of  democratic  values  and  a  feeling  of  social 
justice  and  national  integration  was  also  highlighted. 

The  framework  brought  into  focus  the  need  to  provide  children 
with  opportunities  of  artistic  experience  and  expression  in  order  to 
preserve  and  develop  their  talents.  It  recommended  that  the  cur- 
riculum should  provide  adequate  time  for  physical  education  and 
should  have  a  core  centring  on  character  building  and  human  values. 
Due  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  process  of  learning,  particularly 
self-learning  or  learning  to  learn  at  every  stage  of  school  education. 
Emphasis  was  also  laid  on  language  learning  and  the  mother  tongue 
was  recommended  as  the  medium  of  instruction  at  the  primary  stage. 

The  framework  laid  down  separate  objectives  of  education  at 
the  primary  and  middle  stages.  In  regard  to  primary  education  it 
observed  that: 

.  .  .  the  child's  spontaneity,  curiosity,  creativity  and 
activity,  in  general,  should  not  be  restricted  by  a  rigid 
and  unattractive  method  of  teaching  and  environment  for 
learning.  The  curriculum  should  take  into  consideration 
the  social,  intellectual,  emotional  and  physical  maturity  of 
the  child  as  well  as  the  socio-economic  needs  of  the 
community.  It  will  be  helpful  to  identify  realistically  the 
basic  minimum  to  be  achieved  in  respect  of  each  and  every 
child  and  leave  enough  scope  for  individual  schools  to  go 
as  far  beyond  this  basic  minimum  as  their  circumstances 
permit.  There  should  be  enough  scope  for  flexibility  and 
local  adjustments. 

The  specific  objectives  of  education  at  the  primary  stage  were 
defined  as  follows: 

i)  The  first  objective  is  literacy.  The  child  should  learn  the 
first  language,  which  would  generally  be  his  mother  tongue, 
to  a  level  where  he  can  communicate  easily  with  others 
through  properly  articulated  speech  and  in  writing. 
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ii)  The  second  objective  is  attainment  of  numeracy.  The  child 
should  develop  facility  in  the  four  fundamental  numerical 
operations  and  be  able  to  apply  these  in  the  life  of  the 
community  to  solve  practical  problems. 

iii)  The  third  objective  is  ^techniracy'.  The  child  should  learn 
the  method  of  inquiry  in  science  and  should  begin  to 
appreciate  science  and  technology  in  the  life  and  v^orld 
around  him/her. 

iv)  The  child  should  develop  a  respect  for  national  symbols, 
like  the  flag  and  the  anthem,  and  for  the  democratic  pro- 
cesses and  institutions  of  the  country.  He  should  know 
about  the  composite  and  plural  culture  of  India  and  learn 
to  denigrate  untouchability,  casteism  and  communalism, 

v)  The  child  should  acquire  healthy  attitudes  towards  human 
labour  and  its  dignity. 

vi)  The  child  should  develop  habits  of  cleanliness  and  healthful 
living  and  an  understanding  of  the  proper  sanitation  and 
hygiene  of  his  neighbourhood. 

vii)  The  child  should  acquire  a  taste  for  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  and  should  take  care  of  his  surroundings. 

viii)  The  child  should  learn  to  co-operate  with  others  and  ap« 
preciate  the  usefulness  of  working  together  for  the  common 
good.  Other  desirable  qualities  of  character  and  personality 
such  as  initiative,  leadership,  kindness,  honesty,  should  also 
be  developed  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  his  role  as  an 
individual  in  the  home,  the  school  and  the  neighbourhood, 

ix)  The  child  should  be  able  to  express  himself  freely  in  creative 
activities  and  should  acquire  habits  of  self-learning. 

As  regards  the  middle  school  stage,  the  frame-work  recognized 

that: 

during  these  years,  the  children  become  adolescent  and 
this  period  can  become  difficult  for  many  children.  Pro- 
blems of  adjustment  in  the  family,  the  school  and  the 
society  begin  to  appear.  The  child,  however,  becomes  a 
boy  or  girl  with  greater  intellectual,  emotional,  social  and 
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physical  maturity  than  the  primary  school  child.  Social 
demands  and  responsibilities  begin  to  appear.  For  many 
boys  and  girls,  this  stage  is  terminal,  after  which  they  enter 
life  and  work.  They  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  ad- 
equately to  face  life  and  develop  capacities  and  attitudes 
for  productive  work  in  which  they  have  to  participate. 

The  framework  emphasized  national  integration  as  an  im- 
portant aim  of  education.  Social  sciences  were  expected  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  promoting  this.  It  stated  that  in  the  matter  of 
national  integration,  children  at  the  middle  stage  should  develop  an 
understanding  based  on  knowledge,  through  a  proper  study  of 
history,  geography  and  other  subjects.  It  highlighted  the  study  of 
the  Indian  Constitution  and  the  values  it  enshrines,  as  well  as  the 
democratic  process,  structures  and  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
framework  also  pointed  out  that  children's  understanding  should  be 
deepened  and  widened  by  their  knowledge  of  world  culture  and 
civilization. 

As  regards  language  learning,  the  framework  observed  that  the 
middle  stage, 

is  the  stage  when  a  second  language  should  be  learned  so 
that  the  child  is  prepared  for  wider  participation  in  society 
and  the  nation.  The  child  should  begin  to  comprehend 
ordinary  speech  in  that  language  as  well  as  simple  pieces  of 
writing  in  prose  and  poetry.  Its  mastery  of  the  first 
language,  however,  should  now  be  greater  and  the  child 
should  begin  to  appreciate  its  literature. 

The  framework  stated  that  *in  the  sciences,  physical  and  life 
sciences  should  be  introduced.  At  the  same  time,  environmental 
education,  nutrition,  health  and  population  education  should  receive 
adequate  attention  so  that  science  is  related  meaningfully  to  life'. 
It  also  pointed  out  that  during  the  middle  stage  *work  experience 
should  emphasise  agricultural  and  technological  processes  and  tools 
to  help  the  integration  of  science,  mathematics  and  technology  with 
production  and  with  the  life  of  the  community'. 

Education,  particularly  school  education,  is  primarily  the  con- 
cern of  the  states/UTs.  They  have  complete  autonomy  in  taking 
decisions  about  the  curriculum  syllabus  and  textbooks.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  good  deal  of  variation,  in  the  syllabi  prescribed  by  the 
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Education  Departments  in  the  states/UTs.  However,  the  curriculum 
proposed  by  NCERT  in  1975,  has  tended  to  bring  about  a  much 
needed  uniformity. 

The  framework  had  stressed  the  necessity  to  introduce  flexibility 
in  the  organization  of  school  work  and  school  hours.  However,  the 
following  scheme  of  areas  of  school  work  and  allocation  of  time  were 
indicated  in  the  framework. 

Primary  stage  (Classes  I-V) 

Percentage  of  total  time  allotted 


Subjects/area  of  school  work 

Classes  MI 

Classes  III' V 

First  language  25 

25 

Mathematics  10 

15 

Environmental  studies  (social  15 

20 

studies  and  general  science) 

Work  experience  and  the  arts  25 

20 

Health  education  and  games  25 

20 

Total  :  100 

100 

Middle  stage  (Classes  V-VIII) 

The  framework  proposed  that  a  middle  school  should  work 

for  six  days  in  the  week,  consisting  of  48  periods,  each  of 

30-40  minutes  duration.  The  instructional  periods  were  dis- 

tributed as  follows: 

Subjects/area  of  school  work 

Hours  per  week 

First  language 

8 

Second  language 

5 

Mathematics 

7 

Sciences  (life  sciences  and  physical  sciences) 

7 

Social  sciences  (history,  geography,  civics  and 

economics) 

6 

Arts 

4 

Work  experience  5 
Physical  education,  health  education  and  games  6 

Total  48 
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In  June  1977,  the  Ministry  of  Education  appointed  a  Review 
Committee  to  assess  and  re-examine  the  objectives  and  scheme  of 
studies,  including  the  syllabi  and  textbooks  developed  on  the  basis  of 
the  'Curriculum  for  the  ten  year  school  -  a  framework'.  Havmg 
reviewed  the  objectives  and  structure  of  school  education,  the  Com- 
mittee stressed  that,  'education  must  be  organized  as  a  learning  sys- 
tem to  take  the  individual  and  society  progressively  towards  higher 
reaches  of  human  thought  and  behaviour'.   It  emphasized  that  the 
'content  of  learning  must  also  be  flexible  and  arranged  so  as  to  suit 
the  needs  of  individual  learners  or  groups  of  learners.    The  curri- 
culum too  must  be  capable  of  catering  to  the  requirements  of  a  wide 
range  of  learners  and  learning  circumstances'.   It  also  suggested  that 
the  curriculum  should  be  built  around  local  situations  while  provid- 
ing for  a  core  of  basic  content  for  uniformity  of  educational  attain- 
ment and  the  acquisition  of  further  skills  and  knowledge.  The 
Review  Committee  recommended  that  socially  useful  productive 
work  'should  be  given  a  central  place  in  the  curriculum  at  all  stages 
of  school  education  and  the  content  of  the  academic  subjects  should 
be  related  to  it  as  far  as  possible'. 

The  Review  Committee  recognized  that  the  elementary  st  ige, 
ending  at  Class  VIII,  was  the  terminal  stage  of  formal  educatio  or 
the  great  majority  of  children  in  the  country  and  recommc  ed 
that  'a  general  broad-based  education  be  provided  up  to  the 
the  stage  of  compulsory  education'.  The  specific  objectiv"  •  o 
education  at  the  elementary  stage  (Classes  I-VIII)  formulated  b> 
the  Review  Committee  are  as  follows: 

a)  Acquisition  of  tools  o^  formal  learning,  namely,  literacy, 
numeracy  and  manual  skills; 

b)  Acquisition  of  knowledge  through  observation,  study  and 
experimentation  in  the  areas  of  social  and  natural  sciences; 

c)  Development  of  physical  strength  and  team  spirit  through 
sports  and  games; 

d)  Acquisition  of  skills  for  planning  and  executing  socially 
useful  productive  work  with  a  view  to  making  education 
work-based; 

e)  Acquisition  of  skills  of  purposeful  observation; 
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f)  Acquisition  of  habits  of  co-operative  behaviour  within  the 
family,  school  and  community; 

g)  Development  of  aesthetic  perception  and  creativity  through 
participation  in  artistic  activities  and  observation  of  nature; 

h)  Development  of  social  responsibility  by  inculcating  habits 
(individually  as  well  as  collectively)  of  appreciation  of  the 
culture  and  life  styles  of  persons  of  other  religions,  regions 
and  countries  and  readiness  to  serve  the  weaker  and  the 
deprived;  and 

i)  Development  of  the  desire  to  participate  in  productive  and 
other  processes  of  community  life  and  to  serve  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Review  Committee  also  made  certain  recommendations 
regarding  the  structure,  curriculum  pattern  and  time  allocation  for 
the  different  sub-stages  of  school  education  which  were  considered 
illustrative  and  which  might  apply  in  general  throughout  the  country. 
The  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  elementary  stage  of  education 
were  as  follows : 


Primary  stage  (Classes  MV/V) 


Percentage  of  total 
Subjects  ^.^^  allocated 


One  language  (Mother  Tongue) 

20 

Mathematics 

20 

Environmental  Studies  (Social  Stu-^Mes,  Nature 

Study  and  Hciddi  Education) 

20 

Socially  Useful  Productive  Work 

20 

Games,  and  Creative  Activities  such  as  Music, 

Dancing  and  Painting;. 

20 

Tvotal  : 

lOO  hours 

19 
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Middle  stage  (Classes  V/VI-VII/VIII) 


Subjects 

Time  allotted  in 

hours  t)er  mpph 

Languages  (Mother  tongue/regional  language 

and  official  or  the  associate  official  language 

of  the  Union) 

7 

History,  civics  and  geography 

4 

Science  —  an  integrated  course 

4 

The  arts  (music,  dancing,  painting) 

3 

Socially  useful  productive  work  and  community 

service 

6 

Games,  physical  education  and  supervised  study. 

4 

Total  : 

28  hours 

As  regards  learning  of  languages,  the  Review  Committee  felt 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Education  Commission  (1964-1966) 
should  be  the  basis  for  the  formulation  or  reformulation  of  any 
policy.  The  Education  Commission  had  recommended  a  three 
language  formula  at  the  school  stage  to  include;  (a)  the  mother 
tongue  or  the  regional  language;  (b)  the  official  language  of  the 
Union  or  the  associate  official  language  of  the  Union  so  long  as  it 
exists;  and  (c)  a  modem  Indian  or  foreign  language  not  covered  under 
(a)  and  (b)  and  other  than  that  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction. 

The  Education  Commission  had  recommended  that  at  the 
primary  stage  (Classes  I-V)  'only  one  language  should  be  studied 
compulsorily  —  the  mother  tongue  or  the  regional  language,  at  the 
option  of  the  pupil'.  It  was  recommended  that  at  the  middle  stage 
(Classes  VI- VIII): 

only  two  languages  should  be  studied  on  a  compulsory 
basis:  (i)  the  mother  tongue  or  the  regional  language;  and 
(ii)  the  official  or  the  associate  official  language  of  the 
Union  ...  In  addition,  facilities  should  be  provided  for 
the  study  of  a  third  language  on  an  optional  basis,  so  that 
the  children  in  Hindi  areas  whose  mother  tongue  is  not 
Hindi  and  the  children  in  non-Hindi  areas  who  have  taken 
English  as  the  second  language  may  study  the  official 
language  of  the  Union,  if  they  do  so  desire. 
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The  Review  Committee  observed  that  the  scheme  of  studies 
recommended  for  Classes  I- VIII  was  only  illustrative  and  the  Educa- 
tion Departments  in  different  states/UTs  in  the  country  might 
decide  to  make  some  subjects  compulsory  and  other  electives  if  they 
so  desired.  The  basic  characteristics  and  objectives  of  curriculum  for 
school  education  have  also  been  further  spelt  out  in  the  Sixth  Five 
Year  Plan  document.  According  to  it: 

the  curriculum  would  be  developed  with  the  goal  of  im- 
parting necessary  levels  of  literacy,  numeracy,  comprehen- 
sion and  functional  skills  related  to  local  socio-economic 
factors  and  environment  needs.  It  would  suit  flexible 
models,  with  provision  of  diversification  and  dextrous 
balance  between  a  common  basic  goal  and  varying  meth- 
odology. The  basic  objectives  would  stress  curriculum  as 
T:n  instrument  for  inculcating  humanistic  values,  capacity 
.  or  tolerance,  promotion  of  national  integration,  scientific 
altitudes  and  the  temper  and  individual  capability  for 
learning  from  the  surrounding  world. 

Today  in  India,  the  guidelines  provided  in  *The  curriculum  for 
the  ten-year  school  —  a  framework*  and  the  'Report  of  the  Review 
Committee  on  the  curriculum  for  the  ten-year  school*  form  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  curricula  for  school  education  at  different 
levels  in  the  states  and  Union  Territories  in  the  country. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  upgrade  the  content  of  the  syllabi 
in  all  subjects.  Textbooks  and  other  teaching-learning  materials 
have  been  improved  in  all  aspects  to  match  the  upgraded  content  and 
standard.  These  reforms  along  with  efforts  to  improve  the  level  of 
general  education  and  professional  training  of  teachers,  have  con- 
tributed considerably  to  the  improvement  of  instruction. 

Expenditure  on  elementary  education 

The  outlays  for  elementary  education  have  increased  sub- 
stantially in  successive  Five  Year  Plans.  The  total  outlay  for  ele- 
mentary education  increased  from  Rs  930  million  in  the  First  Five 
Year  Plan  (1951-1956)  to  Rs  9050  million  in  the  Sixth  Five  Year 
Plan.  The  Plan  expenditure  on  elementary  education  increased  from 
Rs  850  million  during  the  Fifth  Plan  period  to  Rs  3170  million 
during  the  Fifth  Five  Year  Plan  period  (Table  31). 
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Although  the  outlay  for  elementary  education  has  increased 
substantially,  its  share  in  the  total  outlay  for  education  varied  from 
Plan  to  Plan.  While  in  the  case  of  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  it  repre- 
sented 55  per  cent  of  the  total  outlay  for  education,  in  the  Sixth 
Five  Year  Plan  the  share  of  elementary  education  decreased  to  35.9 
per  cent.  The  Plan  expenditure  also  showed  a  downward  trend  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  percentage  of  expenditure  on  elementary 
education  decreased  from  56  per  cent  in  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  to 
35  per  cent  in  the  Fifth  Five  Year  Plan. 

Table  31.  Plan  outlay  and  expenditure  on  elementary  education 


Outlay  Expenditure 


Plan 

Education 

Elementary 

Education 

Elementary 

(Total) 

education 

education 

First  Five 

169 

93 

153 

85 

Year  Plan 

(55) 

(56) 

Second  Five 

277 

93 

273 

95 

Year  Plan 

(34) 

(35) 

Third  Five 

560 

2  09 

589 

201 

Year  Plan 

(37) 

(34) 

Fourth  Five 

822 

256 

786 

239 

Year  Plan 

(31) 

(30) 

Fifth  Five 

1^85 

410 

912 

317 

Year  Plan 

(32) 

(35) 

Sixth  Five 

2^24 

905 

Year  Plan 

(36) 

Source:   A  handbook,  of  educational  and  allied  statistics.  Ministry  of  Education  and  Cul- 
ture, Government  of  India,  1983. 


The  pattern  of  distribution  of  plan  and  non-plan  expenditure 
on  elementary  education  in  states  and  Union  Territories  has  also 
shown  variations  in  different  years  (Table  32).  The  proportion  of 
plan  expenditure  on  elementary  education  incurred  by  states/UTs 
increased  from  29.9  per  cent  in  1968-1969,  which  was  the  final  year 
of  the  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan  period.  In  the  Fifth  Five  Year  Plan 
period  (1974-1979),  the  percentage  of  plan  expenditure  on  elemen- 
tary education  to  total  plan  expenditure  on  education  decreased 
from  44.7  per  cent  in  1974-1975  to  42.1  in  1978-1979.  The  non- 
plan    expenditure,    which   is   spent    to    maintain    the  existing 
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infrastructure  (mostly  on  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  staff)  in  the 
state  sector  constituted  47.2  per  cent  in  1968-1969.  It  increased  to 
48.7  per  cent  in  19784979.  The  proportion  of  expenditure  on 
elementary  education  to  tovjl  expenditure  in  the  central  and  state 
sectors  increased  from  42.2  per  cent  in  1968-1969  to  44.3  per  cent 
in  1978-1979. 

In  the  states  and  UTs  the  largest  share  of  educational  expenditure 
has  been  on  elementary  education.  Of  the  total  expenditure  on 
education  incurred  in  the  states,  the  proportion  spent  (plan  and  non- 
plan)  on  elementary  education  increased  from  46.2  per  cent  in  1969- 
1970  to  47.2  per  cent  in  1973-1974.  However,  in  the  Fifth  Five  Year 
Plan  period,  the  proportion  of  expenditure  on  elementary  education 
decreased  from  49.5  per  cent  in  1974-1975  to  47.9  per  cent  in  1978- 
1979.  However,  the  position  was  not  uniform  in  all  the  states/UTs. 
The  percentages  of  expenditure  (plan  and  non-plan)  on  elementary 
education  to  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1978-1979  weremore 
than  50  per  cent  in  Bihar  (61.2),  Nagaland  (59.2),  Kerala  (56.3), 
Gujarat  (55.4),  Karnataka  (55.0),  Rajasthan  (54.8)  and  Uttar  Pradesh 
(52.5),  while  in  other  states  it  was  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Table  32.  Percentage  of  expenditure  on  elementary  education 
to  total  expenditure  on  education  (revenue  account) 

(Expenditure  in  millions) 

Plan  Non-Plan  Total 

Year     "  " 

StateslUTs     Total     States/UTs     Total     States/UTs  Total 


1968-1969 

29.9 

22.1 

47.2 

45.5 

45.3 

42.2 

1969-1970 

32.9 

20.1 

47.1 

45.3 

46.2 

42.8 

1970-1971 

34.7 

22.6 

45.8 

44.0 

44.9 

41.6 

1971-1972 

33.5 

24.1 

46.0 

44.3 

44.7 

41.4 

1972-1973 

40.4 

29.3 

48.8 

47.0 

47.7 

44.0 

1973-1974 

41.5 

34.6 

48.5 

46.8 

47.2 

44.3 

1974-1975 

44.7 

32.4 

49.8 

47.4 

49.5 

46.3 

1975-1976 

42.7 

30.9 

50.2 

47.9 

49.6 

46.2 

1976-1977 

43.3 

31.4 

49.3 

47.0 

48.8 

45.3 

1977-1978 

42.6 

32.8 

49.1 

46.9 

48.4 

45.1 

1978-1979 

42.1 

31.9 

48.7 

46.5 

47.9 

44.3 

Source:    Trends  of  expenditure  on  education',  1968-1969  to  1978-1979.  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Culture,  Government  of  India,  1980.   . 
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There  has  been  a  disturbing  trend  in  the  proportion  of  expen- 
diture on  different  items.  The  proportion  of  expenditure  on  teach- 
ers' salary  has  increased  at  the  cost  of  other  items.  For  instance, 
between  1951  and  1958,  the  percentage  of  recurring  expenditure  on 
items  other  than  salaries  decreased  in  the  case  of  primary  schools 
from  26.9  to  14.7  and  in  the  case  of  middle  schools  from  27.7  to 
18.1.  In  1973,  the  percentage  had  gone  down  to  6.6  in  the  case  of 
primary  schools  and  8.6  in  the  case  of  middle  schools. 

The  public  expenditure  on  primary  education  in  1978-1979  was 
of  the  order  of  Rs.  6526.8  million.  Its  breakdown  into  current  and 
capital  costs  was  as  below: 

Table  33.  Expenditure  on  primary  education  (1970-1979) 


Item 


Expenditure 
(millions) 


Percentage 
to  total 


Current  expenditure 
Teachers  salary 

Administration  and  supervision 
Otlier 

Capital  expenditure 

Total 


6,218.14 
121.31 
73.42 
113.93 


6^26.80 


95.3 
1.9 
1.1 
1.7 


100.0 


Thus,  in  1978-1979,  teachers'  salaries  constituted  95.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditure  on  primary  education.  This  shows  that  the  bulk 
of  the  expenditure  on  elementary  education  is  accounted  for  by 
teacher  costs,  with  hardly  any  resources  being  devoted  to  such 
essential  items  as  replacement  of  equipment,  purchase  of  library 
books,  and  contingencies.  This  trend  has  serious  implications  for 
the  quality  of  elementary  education. 

The  per  capita  expenditure  on  education  remains  fairly  low. 
In  1981-1982,  the  per  capita  budgeted  expenditure  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  Rs  57.7.  Among  the  states,  it  varied  between  Rs 
399.4  in  Lakshadweep  to  Rs  35.4  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  The  percentage 
of  budgeted  expenditure  on  education  to  total  revenue  budget  in 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  24.5  in  1981-1982. 
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STRATEGIES  FOR  UNIVERSALIZATION  OF 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

The  provision  of  universal  elementary  education  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  main  objectives  of  educational  development  in  India.  The 
Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  (1980-1985)  envisages  a  balanced  strategy  of 
educational  development  'to  ensure  essential  minimum  education  to 
all  children  up  to  the  age  of  14  years'  by  the  year  1989-1990. 
Elementary  education,  as  one  of  the  major  components  of  the 
Minimum  Needs  Programme  (MNP)  has  been  accorded  highest  priori- 
ty in  the  Sixth  Plan. 

The  importance  of  univcrsalization  of  elementary  education  has 
been  further  reinforced  in  the  new  20-Point  Programme  announced 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  on  January  14,  1982. 

The  programme  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Sixth  Five  Year 
Plan  and  focuses  attention  on  certain  high  priority  areas  of  national 
development.  It  seeks  to  impart  greater  dynamism  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  some  of  the  crucial  social  and  economic  programmes. 
Point  16  of  the  new  20-Point  Programme  highlights  the  national 
commitment  to  'Spread  universal  education  for  the  age  group  6-14 
with  special  emphasis  on  girls  and  simultaenously  involve  students 
and  voluntary  agencies  in  programmes  for  the  removal  of  adult 
illiteracy*. 

Strategies  envisaged  and  adopted  for  universalization  of  elemen- 
tary education 

The  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  envisages  a  two-pronged  attack  for 
increasing  enrolment  and  reducing  the  drop-out  rate  at  the  elemen- 
tary stage  of  education.  The  strategies  for  universalization  of  ele- 
mentary education,  given  a  result-oriented  perspective  by  the  New 
20-Point  Programme,  include  intensified  use  of  existing  facilities, 
including  adjustment  of  schooling  hours  according  to  local  con- 
ditions, provision  of  new  facilities  which  would  be  economically 
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viable  and  educationally  relevant  and  promotion  of  a  non-formal 
system  of  learning.  The  present  strategy  is  target  group  oriented 
because  out-of-school  children  are  mostly  from  the  weaker  sections 
of  the  society,  or  girls. 

Part-time  short  duration  classes  for  children  who  cannot,  for 
various  reasons,  attend  full-time  regular  schools  have  been  advocated 
as  an  alternative  to  the  formal  system  of  education.  As  a  major 
strategy  to  provide  education  to  out-of-school  children  who  for 
various  socio-economic  reasons  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  full-time 
schooling  facilities,  adoption  of  a  large  scale  programme  of  part-time 
education  was  emphasized  by  the  Central  Advisory  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (CABE)  in  1974.  The  Board  observed  that  *the  goal  of  universal 
aducation  cannot  be  realized  through  an  exclusive  reliance  on  the 
formal  system  of  education  with  its  single  point  entry,  sequential 
character  and  full-time  professional  teachers'.  It,  therefore,  re- 
commended that  *a  radiczJ  reconstruction  of  the  existing  system 
should  be  carried  out  through  the  adoption  of  a  multiple  entry 
system  and  a  large  sczJe  programme  of  part-time  education  for  those 
children  who  cannot  attend  schools,  for  some  reason  or  the  other  on 
a  whole  time  basis'. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  part-time  education 
was  emphasized  for  the  first  time  in  the  Draft  Fifth  Plan  (1974-1979). 
Part-time  classes  were  proposed  for  those  children  who,  having 
completed  five  years  of  primeiry  school  would  also  like  to  continue 
education  on  a  pcurt-time  basis,  and  literacy  classes  for  those  who 
had  either  never  been  to  school  or  had  dropped  out  at  the  early  stage 
of  primary  education. 

Part-time  education  as  a  major  strategy  to  bring  out-of-school 
children  within  the  fold  of  education  was  also  emphasized  by  the 
Working  Group  on  Universalization  of  Elementary  Education  set  up 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  While  formulating  the  basic  strategy 
for  universalization  of  elementary  education,  the  Working  Group  in 
its  1978  interim  report  recommended: 

At  present  our  motto  is:  either  full-time  education  or 
on  education  at  all.  This  does  not  suit  the  hard  realities  of 
the  life  because  most  children  (about  70  per  cent  of  the 
total)  have  to  work  in  or  outside  the  family  and  are,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  drop-out  on  the  ground  that  they 
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cannot  attend  on  a  whole  time  basis.  They  could  receive 
education  on  part-time  basis  but  our  system  does  not 
provide  such  education.  We  propose  a  major  change  in  this 
policy  in  recommending  a  new  motto:  Every  child  shall 
continue  to  learn  in  the  age  group  6-14,  on  a  full  time 
basis,  if  possible  and  on  a  part-time  basis  if  necessary". 
The  Working  Group  also  observed  that  'The  goal  of 
universal  elementary  education  can  and  should  be  achieved 
through  full-time  schooling  and  part-time  education:  but 
either  should  be  done  without  sacrificing  the  basic  mini- 
mum knowledge  of  literacy,  numeracy  and  inculcation  of 
the  social  and  civic  responsibilities  and  in  both  these 
options  the  content  of  education  should  be  meaningful 
and  relevant  to  the  socio-economic  milieu  and  needs. 
Content  of  either  channel  should  be  such  as  it  does  not 
thwart  the  scope  of  vertical  mobility. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  Working  Group,  non- 
formal  part-time  education  is  being  developed  in  a  big  way  as  an 
alternative,  supportive  system  to  formal  schooling.  Under  this 
programme,  out-of-school  children,  who  cannot  join  and  attend 
formal  schools  because  of  certain  socio-economic  constraints,  are 
offered  elementary  education  of  an  equivalent  standard  at  places  and 
times  suited  to  their  needs  and  convenience.  The  major  thrust  of 
the  non-formal  education  programme  is  in  nine  states  -  Andhra 
Pradesh,  Assam,  Bihar,  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa, 
Rajasthan,  Uttar  Pradesh  and  West  Bengal,  which  among  them  hold 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  non-enrolled  children  in  the  country. 

Enrolment  targets 

An  analysis  of  enrolment  at  the  primary  and  middle  stages  in 
1979-1980,  which  was  the  base  year  of  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  indi- 
cated that  while  many  states/Union  Territories  had  reached  100  per 
cent  enrolment  of  boys  at  the  primary  stage,  some  lagged  behind  in 
respect  of  boys  and  many  in  the  case  of  girls.  In  the  case  of  enrol- 
ment at  the  middle  stage,  the  progress  of  both  boys  and  girls,  was 
more  uneven.  Therefore,  while  the  main  objective  of  educational 
development  in  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  continues  to  be  univer- 
salization  of  elementary  education,  it  is  proposed  that  the  goal 
should  be  reached  in  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  universalization 
will  be  achieved  in  primary  education  by  1984-1985,  in  those  states/ 
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UTs  which  are  yet  to  universalize  it.  In  the  second  stage,  that  is  by 
1989-1990,  all  children  of  the  11-14  age  group  will  be  enrolled  in 
crease  in  the  enrolment  of  children  at  the  middle  stage  would  be 
attempted  so  that  by  the  end  of  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan  the  Constit- 
utional Directive  is  finally  realized.  Enrolment  targets  have  been 
fixed  for  each  state/UT  with  this  perspective  in  view. 

During  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan,  the  enrolment  in  Classes  I  to 
V  is  expected  to  be  increased  from  70,940  million  in  1979-1980  :o 
82,633  million  in  1984-1985,  from  43,662  million  to  48,457  for 
boys  and  from  27,278  million  to  34,176  million  in  the  case  of  girls. 
Thus,  additional  enrolment  expected  at  the  primary  stage  during  the 
Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  is  about  11,693  million  (4,795  million  for  boys 
and  6.898  million  in  the  case  of  girls).  The  enrolment  at  the  middle 
stage  (Classes  VI-VIII)  in  1984-1 985  is  expected  to  be  25,835  million. 
The  additional  enrolment  expected  at  the  middle  stage  is  7,134 
million  consisting  of  about  4,077  million  boys  and  3,057  million 
girls  (Table  34) 

Taking  the  two  age  groups  of  6-11  and  11-14  together,  a  target 
of  about  18,827  million  has  been  laid  dovm,  11.693  million  in  Qasses 
I-V  and  7,134  million  in  classes  VI-VUI.  In  the  context  of  the 
population  projection  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  1971  Census, 
the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  in  Classes  I-V  to  population  in  the 
age  group  6-11  is  expected  to  be  raised  from  81.9  per  cent  in  1979- 
1980  to  95.2  per  cent  in  1 984-1 985.  A  gross  enrolment  ratio  of  over 
100  per  cent  at  the  primary  stage  would  be  obtained  in  the  case  of 
Gujarat,  Himachal  Pradesh,  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Kerala,  Maharashtra, 
Manipur,  Meghalaya,  Nagaland,  Punjab  Sikkim,  Tamil  Nadu,  A  &  N 
Islands,  Chandigarh,  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli,  Delhi,  Goa,  Daman  and 
Diu,  Mizoram  and  Pondicherry.  In  Andhra  Pradesh,  Assam,  Bihar, 
Orissa,  West  Bengal  and  Arunachal  Pradesh,  the  gross  enrolment 
ratios  will  be  over  90  per  cent.  In  all  states/UTs  except  Haryana, 
Karnataka,  Rajasthan  and  Uttar  Pradesh,  the  gross  enrolment  ratio 
for  boys  in  Classes  I-V  will  be  over  100  per  cent.  As  for  girls  the 
enrolment  ratio  for  age  group  6-11  is  expected  to  be  raised  from 
64.9  per  cent  in  1979-1980  to  81.5  per  cent  by  the  end  of  Sixth  Five 
Year  Plan.  By  the  end  of  1984-1985,  it  is  expected  to  be  over  100 
per  cent  in  Gujarat,  Kerala,  Maharashtra,  Manipur,  Meghalaya, 
Nagaland,  Punjab,  Sikkim,  Tamil  Nadu,  A&N  Islands,  Dadra  and  Na- 
gar Haveli,  Delhi,  Goa,  Daman  and  Diu,  Lakshadweep  and  Pondicherry. 
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Table  34.  Additional  enrolment  targets  for  the  Sixth  Five 
Year  Plan  and  Achievement  During  1980-1983 
(Classes  IV  and  Vl-Vni) 


Additional  Enrolment  (in  millions) 


Year  Oassesl-V  Classes  VI-VIII 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1980-1985 
(Sixth  Five  Year 
Plan  Target) 

4.795 

6.898 

11.693 

4.077 

3.057 

7.134 

1980-1981 
(Achievement) 

0.914 

0.834 

1.748 

0.730 

0.415 

1.145 

1981-1982 
(Achievement) 

0.400 

0.475 

0.875 

0.693 

0.516 

1.209 

1982-1983 

(Ukely 

Achievement) 

1.263 

1.039 

2.302 

1.031 

0.737 

1.768 

1983-1984 

1.461 

1.801 

3.262 

1.269 

0.621 

1.890 

(Target) 

Source:  i)     'Analysis  of  Armual  Plan  for  Education  (1983-1984)*,  Planning  Commission, 
Government  of  India,  1983  (for  1980-1985, 1982-1983  &  1983-1984).  ' 

ii)  Figures  for  1980-1981  and  1981-1982  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  data  on 
enrolment  given  in  'Selected  educational  statistics*,  1980-1981  and  1981- 
1 982,  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture,  Government  of  India. 


The  enrolment  in  classes  VI-VIII  is  expected  to  be  increased 
from  38.4  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the  age  group  11-14  in 
1979-1980  to  50.3  per  cent  in  1984-1985.  During  the  same  period 
the  enrolment  ratio  of  boys  in  classes  VI- VIII  is  expected  to  be  raised 
from  50.1  per  cent  in  1979-1980  to  63.1  per  cent  in  1984-1985  and 
of  the  girls  from  26.0  per  cent  to  36.8  per  cent.  Nagaland  and  the 
Union  Territories  of  A&N  Islands,  Goa,  Daman  &  Diu,  Lakshadweep, 
Mizoram  and  Pondicherry  are  expected  to  have  a  gross  enrolment 
ratio  of  over  100  per  cent  at  the  middle  stage  while  it  is  expected  to 
be  over  80  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Himachal  Pradesh,  Kerala,  Punjab, 
Chandigarh  and  Delhi  and  over  60  per  cent  in  Jammu  &  Kashmir, 
Manipur,  Meghalaya,  Sikkim,  Tamil  Nadu  and  DadraandNagarHaveli. 

Physical  targets  achieved  during  1980-1983.  An  appraisal  of  the 
implementation  of  different  components  of  universalization  of 
elementary  education  since  the  commencement  of  the  Sixth  Five 
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Year  Plan  indicates  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  Plan  (1980-1981), 
average  annual  additional  enrolment  in  Classes  I-V  was  of  the  order 
of  about  1.748  million  (0.914  million  boys  and  0.834  million  girls). 
At  the  middle  stage  (classes  VI- VIII)  the  additional  enrolment  during 
1980-1981  was  about  1.145  million  (0.730  million  boys  and  0.415 
million  girls).  In  1981-1982,  the  additional  enrolment  in  Classes  I-V 
was  of  the  order  of  about  0.085  million  (0.400  million  boys  and 
0.475  million  girls).  In  Classes  VI-VIII  the  additional  enrolment 
during  1981-1982  was  about  1.204  million  (0.693  million  boys  and 
0.516  million  girls).  The  additional  enrolment  targets  for  1980-1985 
and  achievements  during  1981-1983  and  the  targets  for  1983-1984 
are  indicated  in  Table  3.2. 

It  is  expected  that  an  additional  enrolment  of  about  5.0  million 
will  be  achieved  in  the  final  year  of  the  plan  period,  thereby  making 
a  total  achievement  of  more  than  19.0  million,  which  exceeds  the 
targets  envisaged  under  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan. 

Though  the  additional  enrolment  targets  for  the  6-14  age  group 
in  Classes  I-VIII  in  formal  schools  are  likely  to  be  achieved  in  the 
Sixth  Five  Year  Plan,  it  looks  doubtful  whether  the  additional  enrol- 
ment coverage  of  6  million  envisaged  under  the  non-formal  education 
programme  will  be  achieved.  The  likely  achievement  under  this 
programme  may  be  of  the  order  of  about  4.5  million  during  the 
period  of  the  Sixth  Plan.  Therefore,  according  to  the  present  assess- 
ment, total  enrolment  in  Classes  I-VIII  (6-14  age  group)  both  under 
the  formal  and  non-formal  system,  is  expected  to  be  of  the  order  of 
113.0  million  by  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  period.  The 
estimated  population  in  the  age  group  6-14  in  1984-1985,  on  the 
basis  of  the  1981  Census,  is  of  the  order  of  148.0  million.  Thus, 
there  will  be  a  backlog  of  about  35  million  non-attending  children  in 
this  age  group  in  1984-1985. 
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Tabic  35.  Achfevement  and  targets  of  enrolment  at  elementary  stage 
(Classes  I-V  and  Vl-Vni)  during  1979-1 980&  1980-1985 


Year 


 aassenhV   Classes  VI-VIII  

Boys        Girls        Total        Boys        Girls        To  tal 


1979-  1980  43.662  27.278  70.91U  12^48  6.153  18.701 
(Base  year  of 

Sixth  Five  Year 

Plan)  

1984-1985 
(Sixth  Five  Year 
Plan  Targets) 

1980-  1981 
(Achievement) 

1 981-  1982 
(Achievement) 

1982-  1983 
(Likely 
achievement) 

1983-  1984 
(Target) 


48.457  34.176  82.633  16.625  9.210  25.835 

44.576  28.112  72.688  13.278  6.568  19.846 

44.976  28i87  73.563  13.971  7.084  21.005 

47.177  30.158  77.335  15.468  8.120  23.588 

48.637  31.960  80.597  16.737  8.741  25.478 


Source:  I)     'Selected  educational  statistics',  1979-1980,  Ministry  of  Education  and  Cul- 
ture, Government  of  India,  1981  (for  1979-1980). 

ii)  'Selected  educational  statistics',  1980-1981,  Ministry  of  Education  and  Cul- 
ture, Government  of  India,  1982  (for  1980-1981). 

iii)  'Selected  educational  statistics',  1981-1982,  Ministry  of  Education  and  Cul- 
ture, Government  of  India;  1983,  (for  1981-1982). 

iv)  'Analysis  of  annual  plan  for  education  (1983-1984)',  Pianning  Commission, 
Government  of  India;  1983  (for  1982-1983, 1983-1984  and  1984-1985). 


Measures  envisaged  and  undertaken 

Comprehensive  measures  have  been  envisaged  and  undertaken 
to  realize  the  goal  of  universalization  of  elementary  education  by 
1990.  These  measures  are  intended  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  in 
the  system  as  well  as  to  meet  the  socio-economic  complexities  and 
constraints  which  have  prevented  the  realization  of  the  goal  of  univer- 
sal elementary  education.  Some  of  these  measures  are  discussed  in 
the  following  sections. 
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Optimum  and  effective  utilization  of  existing  facilities.  It  was 
pointed  out  earlier  that  some  primary  and  middle  schools  have  not 
been  found  to  be  economically  or  academically  viable  due  to  low 
enrolment.  The  sparseness  of  the  population  of  the  rural  habitations 
has  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  low  enrolment  in  schools  in  rural 
areas.  The  other  is  the  low  utilization  of  the  facilities  already  avail- 
able. To  increase  the  economic  and  academic  viability  of  some  of 
the  existing  primary  and  middle  schools  and  to  optimize  benefits 
from  existing  investments,  several  measures  have  been  initiated  in 
some  of  the  states  and  Union  Territories.  Adjustment  of  school 
hours  according  to  local  conditions,  introduction  of  shorter  instruc- 
tional hours  and  double  shifts,  recruitment  of  teachers  on  the  basis 
of  actual  attendance,  increasing  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  at 
the  primary  level  wherever  it  is  less  than  40  pupils  per  teacher  and 
deployment  of  surplus  teachers  to  new  schools  or  in  the  existing 
single  teacher  schools  are  some  of  these  measures.  In  the  case  of 
schools  with  adequate  enrolment,  efforts  are  made  to  convert  single- 
teacher  schools  wherever  possible  into  two-teacher  schools  or  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  teacher  as  a  leave  reserve  in  a  cluster  of  three  or 
four  single  teacher  schools  in  neighbouring  habitations.  In  certain 
cases  attempts  are  made  to  make  single  teacher  schools  part  of  a 
complex  of  neighbouring  primary  or  middle  schools. 

Provision  of  adequate  and  appropriate  inputs.  Availability  of 
a  primary  school/section  within  a  walking  distance  of  one  kilometre 
and  a  middle  school  section  within  a  distance  of  three  kilometres 
from  the  residence  of  children  has  been  accepted  as  the  norm  for 
guiding  the  establishment  of  educational  facilities.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  provide  all  habitations  which  have  a  population  of  300  or 
more  with  a  primary  school  within  a  distance  of  one  kilometre.  Sim- 
ilarly efforts  are  afoot  to  provide  habitations  which  have  a  popula- 
tion of  500  or  more  with  a  middle  school  facility  either  within  the 
habitation  or  at  a  maximum  distance  of  three  kilometres  from  the 
residence  of  children,  during  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  period. 

Unsatisfactory  primary  and  middle  school  structures  have 
contributed  to  the  low  attraction  and  retention  rates  of  schools.  The 
cost  of  converting  existing  unsatisfactory  primary  and  middle  school 
structures  into  economical  but  durable  school  buildings  is  estimated 
to  be  about  Rs.  19,200  million.  Since  Plan  resources  alone  would 
not  be  adequate  to  allow  construction  of  such  a  large  number  of 
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school  buildings,  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  alternate  sources  of 
finance,  including  institutional  finance,  for  constructing  satisfactory 
primary  and  middle  schools.  This  would  involve  construction  of 
about  1.61  million  classrooms.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  lower 
construction  cost  by  increasing  the  use  of  locally  available  building 
materials  and  functionally  suitable  designs.  Construction  of  school 
buildings  in  the  rural  areas  is  being  taken  up  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Rural  Employment  Programme  (NREP).  Community  resources  are 
also  mobilized  for  improving  physical  facilities  in  the  schools,  as  well 
as  for  construction,  maintenance,  and  provision  of  furniture  and 
equipment.  The  possibility  of  levying  a  tax  for  constiuction  of 
school  buildings  is  also  being  explored  in  some  states  and  Union 
Territories. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  low  attraction  and  retention  of  the 
schools  in  rural  areas  has  been  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  teach- 
ers in  these  schools.  One  reason  for  the  low  number  of  teachers  in 
some  of  the  primary  and  middle  schools  in  rural  Eureas  has  been  the 
non-availability  of  qualified  and  trained  local  teachers  and  the 
unv^llingness  of  teachers  from  outside  to  work  in  far-flung  areas.  To 
overcome  this  problem,  measures  have  been  initiated  to  recruit 
teachers  for  appointment  in  primary  schools  from  among  the  local 
population,  while  simultaneously  taking  such  measures  as  are  needed 
to  increase  their  educational  qualifications  and  teaching  competence. 

Adoption  of  "No  Detention  Policy".  Frustration  due  to 
failures  in  examinations  and  detention  of  children  in  various  classes 
at  the  primary  and  middle  stages  have  contributed  to  drop-outs. 
Therefore,  as  a  measure  to  combat  the  drop-out  problem,  a  no  deten- 
tion policy  has  been  recommended  at  the  primary  stage,  so  that 
every  child  enrolled  at  this  stage  is  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class 
till  he/she  completes  Class  V.  Adequate  safeguards  for  maintaining 
standards,  i.e.  periodical  assessment  and  evaluation  are  built  into  the 
programme.  The  policy  has  already  been  introduced  vAth  advantage 
in  a  number  of  states  and  Union  Territories.  In  some  states  the  no 
detention  policy  has  been  introduced  for  Classes  I  to  III  and  a  mini- 
mum number  of  students  eire  detained  in  subsequent  higher  classes. 
Some  states  have  introduced  the  no  detention  policy  up  to  Class  IV, 
some  up  to  Ciass  V  or  up  to  Class  VI,  and  some  till  the  end  of  the 
elementary  stage.  Some  states/UTs  have  yet  to  introduce  this 
policy.    It  is  expected  that  the  introduction  of  the  non-detention 
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policy  will  eliminate  stagnation  and  help  in  bringing  down  con- 
siderably the  drop-out  rates  at  the  primary  stage. 

Developms^nt  of  an  ungraded  school  system.  The  problem  of 
drop-out  is  also  being  tackled  through  the  introduction  of  an  ungraded 
school  system,  particularly  at  the  primary  stage.  At  present  ex- 
perimental projects  on  ungraded  school  systems  are  being  carried  out 
in  some  states  and  Union  Territories.  Normally,  Class  I  and  II  or 
Classes  I  to  HI  or  even  Classes  I  to  IV  or  V  are  fused  into  one  class 
and  the  child  is  allowed  to  progress  according  to  his/her  own  ability 
and  speed.  Ihe  learners  are  also  given  self-learning  materials  for 
study.  After  a  lesson  (unit)  is  mastered,  another  lesson  is  given  im- 
mediately in  order  to  maintain  continuity  in  learning.  Gifted  chil- 
dren and  fast  learners  are  allowed  to  progress  according  to  their  own 
pace  and  they  are  provided  with  enrichment  materials  to  broaden 
their  learning,  while  slow  learners  are  given  special  attention  and 
encouragement  to  overcome  their  deficiencies. 

In  ungraded  schools,  there  are  no  annual  examinations  and 
detention.  A  child  is  allowed  to  continue  studying  irrespective  of 
his/her  performance.  Thus,  children  experience  neither  any  fear  of 
examinations  nor  frustration  due  to  failures  and  detention:  How- 
ever, there  is  provision  for  continuous  self -evaluation  by  pupils 
themselves.  After  learning  a  lesson,  the  pupil  evaluates  his/her  per- 
formance and  he/she  is  made  to  correct  mistakes.  The  teacher  assists 
pupils  as  and  when  such  assistance  is  required.  The  learning  materials 
are  developed  by  teachers  and  experts.  Generally,  a  course  of  study 
is  divided  into  convenient  units  of  30  to  40  self-learning  lessons 
which  are  presented  sequentially  and  opportunity  is  given  to  repeat 
the  lesson,  if  necessary. 

The  experimental  projects  on  ungraded  schools  have  shown 
encouraging  results  in  terms  of  reduction  of  the  drop-out  rate  and 
stagnation.  The  experiment,  therefore,  is  proposed  to  be  introduced 
on  a  wider  scale  in  other  states  and  Union  Territories  in  the  country. 

Provision  for  multi-point  entry.  Existing  formal  schooling  is 
sequential  and  fuUtime,  with  a  single-point  entry  system  of  institu- 
tionalized instruction.  Ordinarily  a  child  enters  the  elementary 
education  system  in  Qass  I,  is  expected  to  complete  one  class  every 
year  and  to  rise  to  the  next  higher  class  after  passing  the  annual 
examination.    This  system  tends  to  alienate  a  large  number  of 
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children,  especially  those  from  the  disadvantaged  populations  who 
cannot  cope  with  full-time  instruction  or  continue  to  attend  school 
due  to  socio-economic  reasons.  Therefore,  there  is  a  suggestion  to  do 
away  with  the  rigidity  of  single-point  entry  and  provide  opportunities 
for  multiple-entry  into  any  class  at  the  elementary  stage.  This  would 
help  make  the  system  more  flexible  and  also  enable  children  to 
change  their  channels  of  education  from  full-time  to  part-time  and 
vice-versa  according  to  their  needs  and  convenience. 

In  14  states/UTs,  facilities  for  multi-point  entry  either  at  the 
primary  stage  or  at  the  entire  elementary  stage  have  been  provided. 
In  Uttar  Pradesh  and  West  Bengal,  multi-point  entry  is  provided  to 
learners  from  the  non-formal  education  system.  Himachal  Pradesh 
and  Chandigarh  provide  multi-point  entry  for  drop-outs  on  the 
basis  of  terminal  examinations,  A  strong  recommendation  has  been 
made  to  the  states  to  introduce  multi-point  entry  at  any  class  of  the 
elementary  stage,  if  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  entrance  tests. 

Increasing  coverage  of  incentive  scheme.  As  a  measure  to 
increase  enrolment  and  reduce  drop-out  rates  at  the  elementary 
stage,  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  envisages  extending  the  coverage  of 
various  incentive  schemes  for  children,  particularly  for  those  from 
the  disadvantaged  sections  of  the  population  including  Scheduled 
Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes.  The  mid-day  meals  scheme  during  the 
Sixth  Plan  period  is  expected  to  cover  72.63  million  including  9.91 
million  children  belonging  to  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes. 
Some  states  have  already  taken  vigorous  steps  to  extend  the  cover- 
age of  primary  school  children  under  this  programme  as  part  of  their 
strategy  for  enhancing  enrolment  and  retention  of  children.  The 
nutritious  meal  scheme  in  Tamil  Nadu  and  the  feeding  programme  in 
Andhra  Pradesh  represent  a  concerted  effort  in  this  direction. 

The  expected  coverage  for  supply  of  free  uniforms/clothes  to 
students  during  the  period  1980-1985  is  5.4  million,  including  3.6 
million  SC/ST  children.  A  total  of  68.73  million  children  including 
15.38  million  children  belonging  to  Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes 
communities  are  expected  to  be  provided  free  textbooks  and  sta- 
tionery during  the  Sixth  Plan, 

Measures  for  enhancing  enrobnent  and  retention  of  girls.  As 
indicated  earlier,  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  recommended  the  target 
group    approach    for   achieving   universalization   of  elementary 
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education.  Girls  represent  one  of  the  important  target  groups  and 
special  emphasis  is  being  given  to  enrolment  and  retention  of  girls. 

Since  1982,  a  national  campaign  for  universalization  of  ele- 
mentary education  has  been  organized  all  over  the  country.  It  has 
helped  in  focusing  attention  on  important  aspects  of  the  programme 
and  creation  of  a  climate  necessary  for  a  concerted  effort.  The  major 
thrust  of  the  campaign  includes  a  drive  to  increase  enrolment  of 
girls  in  particular.  To  give  recognition  for  excellence  in  performance 
for  the  spread  of  education  among  girls,  a  scheme  of  incentives/awards 
has  been  formulated.  It  is  proposed,  to  give  avy^ards  to  Panchayats 
(village  councils),  blocks  and  districts  for  outstanding  performance  in 
girls  education.  Awards  also  are  proposed  for  the  50  tribal  blocks 
which  show  the  highest  increases  in  girls  enrolment.  In  addition, 
awards  to  the  best  three  states/UTs  are  also  proposed  separately  for 
enrolment  in  non-formal  education  centres  and  for  all-round  per- 
formance in  promoting  girls  education  at  the  elementary  stage. 

One  of  the  factors  hindering  the  enrolment  of  girls  has  been 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  women  teachers,  particularly  in 
rural  areas.  It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  recruit  and  train 
educationally  qualified  girls  from  localities  where  the  demand  for 
women  teachers  exist.  To  start  with,  a  scheme  of  central  support  for 
recruitment  and  training  of  women  teachers  for  primary  schools  in 
the  nine  states  where  enrolment  of  girls  is  quite  low,  has  been  drawn 
up.  Under  the  scheme,  it  is  proposed  to  recruit,  appoint,  and  train 
teachers,  and  to  pay  them  during  the  training  period.  The  payment 
of  salary  would  continue  until  1989-1990  with  central  funds  in  a 
phased  programme.  By  1989-1990,  about  26,000  women  teachers 
are  expected  to  be  appointed  under  the  scheme. 

Another  measure  to  promote  girls'  education  is  the  increase  of 
attendance  scholarships  to  girls.  The  coverage  of  this  scheme  during 
the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  period  is  expected  to  be  increased  to  6.0 
million,  including  5.02  million  SC/ST  children. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  girls  constitute  about  70  per  cent  of 
non-enrolled  children,  it  has  been  envisaged  to  establish  non-formal 
education  centres  exclusively  for  girls,  with  substantial  central 
assistance  for  such  centres.  A  scheme  under  which  90  per  cent 
central  assistance  will  be  given  to  states  for  non-formal  education 
centres  established  exclusively  for  girls,  both  at  the  primary  and 
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middle  stages,  has  been  initiated  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  In 
order  to  encourage  full  participation  of  the  states  in  this  effort,  the 
contribution  of  the  state  government  has  been  kept  at  only  10  per 
cent. 

While  the  schemes  of  exclusive  non-formal  education  centres 
for  girls  and  recruitment  and  training  of  women  teachers  provide  the 
strategy  for  increasing  enrolment  of  girls,  to  ensure  the  efficiency  of 
the  strategy,  the  provision  of  working  women's  hostels  in  rural  areas 
U  considered  essential.  For  the  basic  services  in  the  rural  areas  under 
the  Health,  Social  Welfare  and  Education  sectors,  a  number  of 
women  functionaries  are  being  provided  in  rural  areas.  Linkages  be- 
tween these  sectors  at  the  grass-roots  level  is  considered  beneficial 
from  the  point  of  view  of  girls'  education.  It  is  expected  that  the 
establishment  of  working  women's  hostels  for  all  women  function- 
aries in  rural  areas  will  help  in  inter-sectoral  linkages  of  the  basic 
services  leading  to  improvement  in  quality  of  life,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  girls  and  women.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  initiate  a 
scheme  for  construction  of  hostels/residential  facilities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  women  teachers  in  rural  areas. 

EducBtiomi  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  population  groups. 
The  strategies  adopted  for  universal  elementary  education  envisage 
concentrated*  efforts  in  the  backward  areas  of  each  state/UT  with 
special  emphasis  on  enrolment  of  children  from  the  disadvantaged 
population  groups  such  as  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  number  of  non-enrolled 
children  belonging  to  Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes,  sex-wise,  both  at 
the  primary  and  middle  stages,  and  to  quantify  the  inputs  from 
central  av.d  state  government  schemes  for  tribal  sub-plans  and  special 
component  plans  for  Scheduled  Castes.  This  mechanism  helps  to 
keep  a  watch  on  expenditure  incurred  on  programmes  which  are  of 
direct  benefit  to  these  communities.  As  a  significant  part  of  the 
strategy  for  universalization  of  elementary  education,  state  govern- 
ments and  Union  Territory  administrations  have  been  running 
residential  (ashram)  schools  for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled 
Tribes  children,  particularly  in  sparsely  populated  rural  and  other 
backward  areas. 

As  a  measure  to  increase  enrolment  of  children  belonging  to 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes,  the  coverage  of  SC/ST  children  under 
various  incentive  schemes  has  been  enlarged.    During  the  Sixth 
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Five  Year  Plan  it  is  proposed  to  cover  about  9.91  million  SC/ST 
children  under  the  mid-day  meals  scheme.  The  expected  coverage 
of  SC/ST  children  under  the  scheme  to  supply  free  uniforms/clothes 
is  3.6  million.  Over  15  million  children  belonging  to  SC/ST  com- 
munities are  expected  to  be  covered  under  the  scheme  to  supply  free 
textbooks  and  stationery  and  the  coverage  of  SC/ST  girls  under 
the  scheme  of  attendance  scholarships  for  girls  is  expected  to  be 
5.02  million  during  the  Sixth  Plan. 

NCERT  has  been  concerned  with  the  development  of  approaches 
wrhich  help  in  the  accelerated  promotion  of  education  among  chil- 
dren belonging  to  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes.  The 
Council  supports  research  as  well  as  preparation  of  instructional  and 
supplementary  reading  materials  and  training  of  key  personnel  in 
states/UTs.  The  measures  taken  by  the  Council  for  promotion  of 
education  of  SC/ST  children  include  preparation  of  textbooks  in 
tribal  dialects,  development  of  curricula  for  education  of  tribal 
children,  and  development  of  course  content  on  tribal  culture  and 
educational  problems  of  the  tribes  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum 
of  elementary  teacher  training  institutions. 

Education  of  the  disabled.  Efforts  to  help  the  disabled  have  so 
far  concentrated  on  welfare  and  rehabilitation  rather  than  on  educa- 
tion. While  specialized  institutions  have  been  established  for  various 
categories  of  the  disabled,  their  coverage  is  extremely  limited.  It  is 
now  realized  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  disabled  can  be  provided 
education  in  the  formal  school  setting  and  it  is  only  for  the  severely 
disabled  that  specialized  institutional  arrangements  will  be  needed. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  has  now  taken  over  the 
responsibility  of  providing  education  to  disabled  children  in  normal 
school  settings.  It  is  visualized  that  teachers  handling  the  disabled 
would  be  provided  special  training  and  in  each  school,  resource 
rooms  would  be  set  up  to  provide  special  help  to  disabled  children. 

A  major  problem  in  expanding  educational  facilities  for  disabled 
children  is  the  lack  of  trained  personnel,  particularly  teachers,  who 
can  meet  the  educational  needs  of  these  children  in  a  normal  class- 
room setting.  With  a  view  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  trained 
teachers  NCERT  has  set  up  cells  both  at  its  headquarters  and  in  its 
four  Regional  Colleges  of  Education  for  training  teachers  in  in- 
tegrated education  of  the  disabled.  Similarly,  the  University  Grants 
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Commission  has  identified  for  support  some  university  departments 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  disabled. 

Decentralization  of  educational  administration.  One  of  the 
drawbacks  in  the  administration  of  elementary  education  has  been 
the  inadequacy  of  support  services.  The  availability  of  support 
services  for  elementary  education  has  not  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  number  of  schools  and  enrolments.  A  consequence  of 
this  has  been  the  inability  of  the  existing  administrative  machinery  to 
supervise  educational  activities. 

Appointment  of  an  adequate  number  of  supervisory  personnel 
and  decentralization  of  administration  down  to  the  block  level  is 
considered  essential  for  the  administration,  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion of  expansion  of  educational  facilities  and  their  qualitative  im- 
provement. The  Working  Group  on  Universalization  of  elementary 
Education  (1978)  recommended  that  administration  of  elementary 
education,  espechlly  in  the  states  which  lag  behind  in  enrolment, 
should  be  strengthened  and  streamlined  for  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  programme  of  universalization.  In  pursuance  of  this 
recommendation,  the  National  Institute  of  Educational  Planning  and 
Administration  (NIEPA)  conducted  studies  in  1979  on  administra- 
tion of  elementary  education  in  relation  to  universzdization  of 
elementary  education  in  nine  states.  The  studies  highlighted  the 
need  for  strengthening  the  existing  set-up  for  elementary  education 
at  various  levels  —  village,  blocLs,  district  and  directorate.  The  con- 
cerned state  governments  are  expected  to  streamline  educational 
administration  in  the  light  of  r/ commendations  made. 

Mobilization  of  commutvAty  resources.  Mobilization  of  com- 
munity resources  has  been  viewed  as  an  essential  aspect  of  the 
programme  of  universalization  of  elementary  education.  Suggestions 
have  been  made  to  Education  Departments  in  states/UTs  to  set  up 
school  committees  for  all  primary  and  middle  schools,  particularly  in 
rural  and  backward  areas.  It  is  believed  that  formation  of  school 
committees  at  the  local  level  would  help  in  ensuring  the  regular  and 
proper  functioning  of  schools  as  well  as  ensuring  enrolment  and  at- 
tendance of  all  children.  The  involvement  of  school  committees  in 
the  affairs  of  the  schools  is  expected  to  create  community  interest 
in  contributing  either  in  cash  or  in  kind  to  improve  the  physical 
facilites  of  the  schools. 
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Institutional  support  for  universalization  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Appropriate  institutional  mechanisms  have  been  established  to 
give  special  support  to  universalization  of  elementary  education.  At 
the  central  level,  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture,  the  School 
Education  Bureau  headed  by  a  Joint  Secretary  is  responsible  for  all 
matters  connected  with  elementary  education.  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Working  Group  on  Universalization  of 
Elementary  Education  set  up  in  1977,  a  separate  Division  to  look 
after  the  programme  of  universalization  of  elementary  education  has 
been  created.  Senior  officers  of  the  level  of  Joint  Secretary  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  have  been  nominated  as  Area  Officers  for  dif- 
ferent states  and  Union  Territories  to  advise  state  governments  in 
matters  connected  with  the  implementation  of  the  programme.  At 
the  state  level  the  Department  of  Education  headed  by  a  Secretary 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  assisted  by  the  Directerate  of  Public 
Instruction/Director  of  Education,  is  responsible  for  the  overall 
administration  and  implementation  of  programmes  associated  with 
elementary  eduation. 

A  National  Committee  on  Elementary  Education  was  con- 
stituted in  1978  to  guide  and  oversee  the  programme  of  univer- 
salization of  elementary  education  in  the  country.  The  Committee, 
which  has  been  redesignated  as  'National  Committee  on  Point 
16  of  the  New  20  Point  Programme',  is  headed  by  a  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture, 
Government  of  India.  This  Committee  meets  periodically  to  review 
progress  and  to  look  into  the  problems  faced  in  the  implementation 
of  the  programme  of  universalization  of  elementary  education. 

In  states  —  Andhra  Pradesh,  Assam,  Bihar,  Jammu  &  Kashmir, 
Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa,  Rajasthan,  Uttar  Pradesh  and  West  Bengal  — 
which  together  have  about  70  per  cent  of  non-enrolled  children,  task 
forces  have  been  set  up  to  oversee  the  progress  of  universalization  of 
elementary  education.  In  addition  to  the  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  state,  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, Planning  Commission,  and  NIEPA  are  members  of  the  Task 
Force  for  each  state.  These  task  forces  meet  periodically  to  review 
progress  and  to  undertake  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  situations  and 
problems  of  elementary  education  in  the  states. 

The  NCERT  continues  to  assist  and  advise  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  the  state  governments  on  the  implementation  of 
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policies  and  major  programmes  in  the  field  of  education,  particularly 
school  education.  At  the  state/Union  Territory  level,  the  State 
Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training  (SCERT)/State  Institute 
of  Education  (SIE)  provides  the  necessary  academic  support  required 
for  universalization  of  elementary  education.  The  NIEPA  organizes 
training/orientation  courses,  seminars,  workshops  and  conferences  of 
senior  educational  administrators  at  the  central  and  state  levels.  It 
also  undertakes  studies  connected  with  problems  in  educational 
planning  and  administration. 

Establishment  of  mechanisms  for  monitoring  and  evaluation 
of  programmes.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  devise  an  appropriate 
system  of  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  programme  of  univer- 
salization of  elementary  education.  These  include  monitoring  of 
attendance  in  addition  to  enrolment  and  submission  of  quarterly 
reports  on  the  progress  achieved.  Data  in  relation  to  different 
aspects  of  elementary  education  are  expected  to  flow  from  schools 
to  the  Block  Education  Office,  the  Block  Education  Office  to  the 
District  Education  Office,  the  District  Education  Office  to  the 
Directorate  of  Public  Instruction/Directorate  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  state/UT.  To  check  that  informa- 
tion/data are  accurate,  appropriate  action  has  been  taken  to  develop 
a  suitable  mechanism  for  periodic,  on-the-spot  checking.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  officers  of  the  Education  Department  available  at 
block  and  district  levels  should  undertake  surprise  visits  to  schools 
and,  as  part  of  their  inspection  and  supervision,  verify  the  exact 
position  in  respect  of  enrolment  and  attendance. 

Detailed  information  on  various  aspects  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  collected  from  states/UTs  during  discussions  with  state 
government  officials  held  every  year  by  the  Planning  Commission  to 
finalize  annual  state/UTs  plans  for  education.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  collects  annually  educational  statistics  from 
the  states/UTs.  These  provide  information  on  different  aspects  of 
elementary  education  such  as  enrolment,  number  of  teachers,  num- 
ber of  schools,  and  the  enrolment  ratio.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
also  obtains  quarterly  progress  reports  from  the  states/UTs  on 
implementation  of  Point  16  of  the  New  20  Point  Programme. 

Monitoring  of  progress  in  provision  of  universal  elementary 
education  is  carried  out  at  different  levels.  Besides  the  ^National 
Committee  on  Point  16  of  the  New  20  Point  Programme*  and  the 
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task  forces  at  the  state  level,  progress  is  also  critically  reviewed  at 
the  Conference  of  State  Education  Ministers  generally  organized 
once  a  year  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
also  periodically  convenes  regional  and  All  India  Conferences  of 
State  Secretaries  to  discuss  various  aspects  of  education.  In  these 
conferences,  the  progress  made  and  the  problems  encountered  in  the 
field  of  elementary  education  are  discussed  in  great  detail  and  ap- 
propriate strategies  for  realizing  the  goal  of  universalization  of 
elementary  education  are  formulated.  Similarly,  NCERT  organizes 
annually  a  conference  of  state  officers  in  charge  of  non-formal 
education. 

Future  strategy 

By  1990,  the  population  in  the  age  group  6-14  will  be  roughly 
163  million.  Since  over-age  and  under-age  children  constitute  about 
22  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  in  Classes  I- VIII,  in  order  to  achieve 
enrolment  of  all  children  in  the  age  group  6-14,  the  total  enrolment 
in  Classes  I-VIII  will  have  to  be  on  the  order  of  198  million  in  1990. 
Since  the  enrolment  in  Classes  I-VIII  in  1984-1985  is  expected  to  be 
about  113  million,  an  additional  enrolment  of  about  85  million  will 
have  to  be  achieved  during  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan  (1985-1990),  if 
universalization  of  elementary  education  is  to  be  achieved  by  1990. 
This  implies  that  on  an  average,  additional  enrolment  during  each 
year  of  the  Seventh  Plan  will  have  to  be  about  17  million,  which  is 
indeed  a  gigantic  task,  in  view  of  the  progress  achieved  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Preparations  are  afoot  for  the  drafting  of  the  Seventh  Five 
Year  Plan  (1985-1990).  With  a  view  to  formulating  specific  proposals 
for  inclusion  in  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan,  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Government  of  India  has  constituted  a  number  of  Working 
Groups  on  Education.  The  terms  of  reference  of  these  Working 
Groups  are  as  follows: 

i)  To  take  stock  of  the  position  in  respect  of  this  sector  of 
education  as  is  likely  to  be  reached  by  the  end  of  1 984-1985; 
to  identify  problem  areas  and  suggest  remedial  measures; 

ii)  To  suggest  a  feasible  perspective  of  development  up  to  2000 
A.D.  particularly  with  a  view  to  equalizing  educational 
opportunities  for  all  sections  of  the  people  and  to  enable 
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the  national  education  system  to  make  its  maximum  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  modern  society; 

To  specify  in  clear  terms  the  objective  of  educational  devel- 
opment programmes  in  relation  to  national  development 
goals  as  well  as  the  inculcation  of  an  appropriate  value 
system,  enrichment  and  propagation  of  the  diverse  Indian 
culture  and  the  promotion  of  national  integration; 

To  make  recommendations  regarding  policies  and  pro- 
grammes for  ensuring  the  availability  on  an  adequate  scale 
of  inputs,  particularly  suitably  qualified  teachers,  functional 
buildings,  scientific  equipment,  libraries  etc.  in  the  con- 
cerned sector  of  education; 

To  examine  in  detail  the  several  aspects  of  making  educa- 
tion relevant  to  developmental  needs  and  to  enhance  the 
employability  of  the  educated  with  particular  reference  to 
the  need  to  develop  extensively  usable  skills  among  the 
people; 

To  take  note  of  innovative  measures  and  opportunities  to 
improve  the  existing  facilities  and  facilitate  low-cost  alterna- 
tives to  achieve  various  specified  goals  id  objectives  of 
educational  plans; 

To  recommend  measures  for  effective  insti^w  t.;  .nkage 
between  education  on  the  one  hand  and  rural  development 
environment,  health,  industry  and  other  developmental 
sectors  on  the  other; 

To  explore  the  possibilities  of  introducing  meaningfully 
long  distance  learning  techniques,  particularly  the  utiliza- 
tion of  modern  communication  technology; 

To  assess  ways  and  means  of  augmenting  financial  resources 
for  educational  development  including  extended  local  com- 
munity participation  in  financing  educational  development 
programmes;  and 

To  formulate  proposals  for  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan 
(1985-1990)  in  the  light  of  the  above  perspective  indicating 
priorities,  policies  and  financial  costs. 
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SIGNIFICANT  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  PROGRAMMES 

In  recent  years,  several  comprehensive  programmes  dealing  with 
different  aspects  of  universalization  of  elementary  education  have 
been  initiated  both  at  the  central  and  state/Union  Territory  levels. 
Prominent  among  them  are  experimental  projects  for  developing 
non-formal  systems  of  education,  education  of  special  groups,  de- 
velopment and  renewal  of  curricula  and  instructional/learning 
materials,  early  childhood  education,  utilization  of  mass-media  for 
education,  enhancement  of  competence  of  teachers,  and  strategies 
for  improving  the  functioning  and  performance  of  educational 
institutions  to  increase  their  attracting  and  holding  power.  Some  of 
these  programmes/projects  which  are  considered  significant  in  the 
context  of  the  universalization  of  elementary  education  are  discussed 
in  the  following  sections. 

Non-Formal  system  of  learning 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  growing  concern  about 
the  limitations  of  the  formal  education  system  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  children  in  the  compulsory  schooling  age  group 
and  in  achieving  the  goal  of  universal  elementary  education.  The 
existing  rigid  formal  system  which  in  most  cases  is  sequential  and 
characterized  by  a  single-point  entry  and  full-time  professional 
teachers,  keeps  away  from  the  fold  of  education  a  large  number  of 
children  who  come  mainly  from  families  below  the  poverty  line  and 
who  therefore  are  compelled  to  work  to  supplement  the  meagre 
income  of  their  families.  Young  girls  in  most  cases  look  after  their 
younger  siblings  and  both  boys  and  girls  from  che  disadvantaged 
population  groups  tend  cattle  or  do  other  remunerative  work  starting 
from  an  early  age.  They  are  unable  to  attend  full-time  regular 
schools  and  since  the  existing  primary  and  middle  schools  do  not 
provide  facilities  for  part-time  education,  are  left  behind  and  remain 
outside  the  education  system. 
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A  major  problem  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  today, 
therefore,  is  to  provide  access  to  education  to  a  large  number  of 
children  hitherto  unreached  and  to  provide  an  education  which 
would  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives.  The  concern  about  this 
problem  has  resulted  in  a  search  for  alternatives  to  the  formal  sys- 
tem, for  a  non-formal  system  of  learning  suited  to  the  needs  of 
diverse  groups  of  children  in  terms  of  the  duration  of  the  course, 
place  and  time  of  study,  learning  content,  methodology  of  instruc- 
tion and  evaluation.  Such  a  system  should  provide  multi-point 
entry  into  formal  schooling  and  the  use  of  community  resources 
which  have  potential  for  education,  thus  providing  an  education 
which  is  more  meaningful,  relevant  and  also  more  accessible  than  the 
formal  system.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  several  agencies,  both 
governmental  and  non-governmental,  to  develop  a  non-formal  system 
of  learning  as  a  viable  yet  complementary  and  supportive,  alternative 
to  formal  schooling. 

The  centrally  sponsored  non-formal  education  programme.  As 
part  of  the  measures  to  enrol  non-enrolled  children  and  to  retrieve 
drop-outs,  a  centrally  spon;.ored  non-formal  education  programme 
for  children  in  the  age  group  9-14  was  launched  in  1979-1980  in  the 
nine  states  which  have  the  bulk  of  the  non-attending  children  ana 
drop-outs.  The  main  objectives  of  the  programme  are  to  help  states 
to  establish  non-formal  education  centres  for  out-of-school  children 
in  the  age  group  9-14,  to  design  institutional  structures  at  various 
levels  to  develop  group  and  place-specific  curricula  and  instructional 
materials,  and  to  make  education  at  the  elementary  stage  more 
meaningful  and  relevant  to  the  life  situations  and  needs  of  children. 

The  instructional  programme  of  non-formal  education  varies 
from  state  to  state.  The  scheme  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  under 
which  financial  assistance  is  given  to  states  for  establishment  of  non- 
formal  education  centres,  visualizes  three  types  of  instructional  pro- 
grammes. One  of  them  is  an  instructional  programme  centred  on  a 
condensed  version  of  the  formal  syllabus  for  those  children  who 
want  to  join  the  formal  system  at  a  later  stage.  Under  this  pattern, 
the  entire  five  year  primary  curriculum  is  condensed  into  a  two-year 
curriculum  based  on  graded  units.  The  schedules  of  non-formal 
education  centres,  building  requirements,  admission  rules  and  teaching 
methods  have  been  made  more  simple,  relevant  and  flexible.  This 
enables  the  child  to  learn  at  a  convenient  time  and  yet  simultaneous- 
ly earn  his  living  or  help  his  parents  in  their  occupations. 
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The  second  pattern  of  instructional  programme  is  built  around 
home-craft,  child  care  and  other  skills  for  girls  who  may  not  vv^nt  to 
join  the  formal  system  to  continue  their  studies  and  may  wish  to 
settle  down  as  housewives.  The  emphasis  is  on  functional  courses 
which  will  help  them  to  cope  with  their  life  situations  with  respon- 
sibility and  awareness  of  the  roles  that  they  have  to  perform. 

Another  type  of  instructional  programme  is  to  be  built  around 
traditional  professions  like  carpet  weaving  and  pottery  in  which 
children  are  already  engaged.  The  programme  would  focus  on 
literacy,  numeracy  and  citizenship  training  along  with  instruction  in 
their  craft  as  well  as  entrepreneurship  and  marketing,  so  that  children 
acquire  not  only  literacy  and  numeracy  but  also  economic  and  social 
understanding  of  the  craft  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

By  and  large,  the  instructional  programme  predominantly  em- 
ployed in  existing  non-formal  education  centres  is  the  one  based  on 
the  condensed  version  of  the  formal  curriculum.  Special  instruction- 
al materials  have  been  developed  for  the  diverse  environmental  situa- 
tions and  needs  of  each  state.  The  duration  of  instruction  every  day 
is  about  two  hours.  The  time  is  decided  by  the  community;  it  may 
be  in  the  morning,  afternoon  or  in  the  evening.  In  most  cases  classes 
arc  held  between  6.00  pm  and  9.00  pm.  A  non-formal  education  cen- 
tre in  a  village  or  locality  is  housed  either  in  a  primary  school  building, 
in  a  community  centre  or  any  other  public  or  private  place  which  is 
found  suitable.  The  instructors  for  the  centres  are  mostly  selected 
from  among  locally  available  persons.  They  may  be  trained  unem- 
ployed elementary  teacher  training  certificate  holders  or  educated 
unemployed  youth,  who  have  passed  the  high  school  examination  or 
in-service  elementary  school  teachers  or  retired  teachers.  Instructors 
are  given  a  short  training  course  before  they  start  f  ^  hing  at  the 
centres. 

The  non-formal  education  programme  has  gp^  ?'-v-  momentum 
and  by  1982-1983,  a  total  of  91,601  non-formal  <  \.  'i  centres 
consisting  of  78,738  primary  level  centres  and  12,8o^  adle  level 
centres  were  established.  The  total  coverage  of  children  under  the 
programme  was  1,950,405  out  of  which  1,765,805  children  were 
enrolled  at  the  primary  stage  and  184,600  children  at  the  middle 
stage.  By  the  end  of  1984-1985,  the  total  number  of  non-formal 
education  centres  is  expected  to  be  172,180  with  enrolment  of  5.3 
million  children  in  the  States  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  Assam,  Bihar, 
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Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa,  Rajasthan,  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  West  Bengal. 

The  non-formal  education  programme  is  also  implemented  in 
states  and  Union  Territories  other  than  those  mentioned  above.  In 
all,  by  1982-1983  about  100,000  centres  enrolling  about  3  million 
children  were  established.  By  1984-85  the  total  coverage  under  this 
programme  is  expected  to  be  in  the  order  of  at  least  six  million 
children  in  the  age  group  9-14. 

In  addition  to  the  non- formal  education  programme  sponsored 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  an  experimental  project  for  education 
of  out-of-school  children  was  also  implemented  by  NCERT  through 
its  constituent  units  all  over  the  country.  Tv^o  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  non-formal  education  centres  were  established  in  15  states. 
The  project  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  gaining  relevant  ex- 
periences in  the  organization  of  non-formal  education  programmes  in 
the  country.  The  major  activities  carried  out  under  the  project 
included  development  of  curriculum,  instructional  materials  and 
teachers'  guides  for  the  primary  stage. 

The  curriculum  was  built  around  six  major  areas  of  study  such 
as  health,  vocation,  physical  and  social  environment,  social  awareness, 
literacy  and  numeracy.  This  curriculum  was  designed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  v.'ould  enable  children  in  the  age  group  9-14  to  attain  in  about 
two  years  the  competencies  attained  by  a  child  in  the  formal  primary 
schools  after  five  years.  At  present  NCERT  is  engaged  in  developing 
curriculum  and  instructional  materials  for  the  middle  stage. 

The  non-formal  education  programme  is  being  expanded 
gradually  in  the  states.  At  the  central  level,  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion through  NCERT  has  been  providing  the  necessary  administrative 
and  academic  guidance  and  support  to  states  for  implementation  of 
non-formal  education  programmes.  At  the  state  level,  SCERT/SIE 
provides  the  necessary  academic  support  to  the  Directorate  of 
Education  in  implementing  the  programme. 

As  part  of  the  scheme  for  implementation  of  the  non-formai 
education  programme,  grants  are  also  being  given  to  voluntary  organ- 
izations for  running  these  centres  and  to  academic  institutions,  both 
government  and  private,  for  developing  innovative  and  experimental 
non-formal  education  programmes  with  potential  for  replication. 
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'Earn  while  you  learn'  Scheme.  In  order  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  to  the  children  of  economically  weaker  sections  of 
society  and  to  attract  out-of-school  children  to  non-formal  education 
centres  and  to  retain  them  till  they  complete  the  elementary  stage  of 
education,  an  innovative  scheme  known  as  the  'Earn  while  you  learn' 
scheme  is  being  implemented  in  the  State  of  Madhya  Pradesh.  Under 
this  scheme,  along  with  educavion,  the  children  enrolled  in  the  non- 
formal  education  centres  are  provided  with  opportunities  to  perform 
some  sort  of  productive  work  to  earn  money.  They  are  involved  in 
the  production  of  mats,  chalk  sticks,  sealing  wax  and  school  furniture 
which  are  regularly  used  by  the  Education  Department  itself.  The 
scheme  is  operated  in  collabora, 7  r-^  with  the  Khadi  and  Village 
Industries  Board  in  the  state,  which  agreed  3  provide  the  basic 
capital  needed  and  supply  raw  materials  to  production  centres. 

About  300  production  centres  attached  to  non-formal  educa- 
tion centres  have  been  established  so  far  in  the  state.  Normally, 
children  work  in  their  craft  periods,  but  the  production  centres  re- 
main open  throughout  the  day  and  on  holidays  so  that  the  children 
can  utilize  their  leisure  time  on  productive  work.  It  generally  takes 
an  hour  to  weave  one  mat  and  for  this  work  a  child  gets  about  Rs.2/-. 
For  making  400  chalks,  which  can  be  done  in  about  one  hour,  he 
gets  Rs.l/-.  Children  of  the  age  group  9-11  ure  mostly  engaged  in 
production  of  chalks  while  children  in  the  age  group  11-14  make 
mats,  sealing  wax  and  school  furniture.  This  scheme  has  evoked 
great  interest,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  expand  the  scheme 
by  opening  more  production  centres  attached  to  more  non-formal 
education  centres. 

Developmental  activities  in  community  education  and  participa- 
tion 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  realization  that  one  of 
the  most  promising  approaches  to  extending  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion to  out-of-school  children  is  a  non-formal  education  programme 
sustained  and  supported  by  the  community.  An  attempt  to  develop 
such  a  community  based  non-formal  education  programme  for  the 
benefit  of  different  age  groups  is  being  made  under  the  UNICEF 
assisted  project,  'Developmental  activities  in  community  education 
and  participation  (DACEP)*,  implemented  by  NCERT  in  collabora- 
tion with  SIEs/SCERTs  in  the  states/UTs.    Under  this  project 
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efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  and  test  new  typ'"'?  of  educational 
activities  as  feasible  means  of  meeting  the  minimum  educational 
needs  of  pre-school  and  out-of-school  children,  young  girls  and 
women,  in  selected  communities  and  to  increase  the  participation  of 
the  community  in  formal  and  non-formal  education  programmes. 

The  approach  followed  is  based  on  the  premise  that  children*s 
education  to  be  relevant  and  meaningful  has  to  proceed  concurrently 
with  gradual  changes  of  their  socio-economic  environment.  Efforts 
are  made  to  develop  suitable  educational  programmes  to  cater  to  the 
needs  of  pre-school  children,  out-of-school  children  in  the  age  group 
9-14  and  young  girls  and  women  in  the  age  group  15-35.  Attempts 
are  also  made  to  impart  useful  and  relevant  skills  to  members  of  the 
community  outside  the  formal  system  of  education  and  to  make 
use,  for  educational  purposes,  of  the  resources  of  agencies  existing 
within  the  community. 

The  project  was  launched  in  1975-1976  in  13  states  and  two 
Union  Territories.  In  its  first  phase  (1976-1980),  two  community 
education  centres  were  established  in  each  of  the  participating  states/ 
UTs.  During  this  period  instructional  materials  for  out-of-school 
children  and  for  the  general  education  of  girls  and  women  were 
developed  and  published.  In  1981,  in  order  to  increase  the  impact  of 
the  experimental  project  it  was  introduced  more  widely  in  these 
states/UTs  to  provide  an  additional  two  or  three  community  educa- 
tion centres.  In  the  same  year,  the  project  was  also  extended  to  nine 
more  states  and  five  Union  Territories.  The  number  of  community 
education  centres  established  under  the  project  at  present  is  102. 

Modus  operandi  of  implementation  of  project.  To  develop 
need-based  educational  activities  for  the  various  age  groups  in  the 
selected  communities,  a  survey  of  socio-economic  conditions  of  each 
of  the  communities  in  the  project  areas  was  conducted.  The  develop- 
ment of  instructional  materials  was  decentralized  and  was  carried  out 
with  the  participation  of  the  local  community  and  teachers.  The  co- 
operation of  various  development  departments  such  as  agriculture, 
community  development,  industries,  health  and  family  welfare  and 
voluntary  organizations  was  sought  in  this  process. 

In  order  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  whole  communi- 
ty, the  community  education  centres  offer  programmes  for  four 
different  age  groups  of  learners.  In  the  age  group  0-3  and  mothers, 
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the  centres  have  been  co-ordinating  basic  services  available  for  the 
health  of  children  and  expectant  and  lactating  mothers.  Some  of 
the  centres  have  developed  instructional  materials  for  mothers, 
focused  on  information  about  the  health  needs  of  children  and 
mothers.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  use  these  materials  as  a 
base  for  promoting  literacy  and  numeracy  among  the  mothers.  The 
materials  being  developed  for  children  in  the  age  group  3-6  are  aimed 
at  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children  as  well  as  educating  their  parents 
on  how  l:o  promote  school  readiness  among  children,  even  when 
facilities  for  pre-school  education  are  available.  For  the  age  group 
6-14,  instructional  materials  are  prepared  both  to  help  children  reach 
specific  levels  of  achievement  which  v,dll  enable  them  to  get  into  the 
formal  schools  and  to  promote  functional  litero.cy.  Likevwse,  instruc- 
tional materials  for  girls  and  women  in  the  age  group  15-35  utilize 
the  paiticipation  of  learners  in  developmental  and  productive  activi- 
ties as  a  base  for  promoting  literacy  and  numeracy.  Some  of  the 
instructional  materials  developed  by  the  project  for  the  age  groups 
6  to  14  and  15  to  ?5  have  been  accepted  by  states/UTs  for  wider  use 
in  non-formal  education  centres. 

Each  of  the  centres  has  an  average  enrolment  of  about  105 
learners.  In  terms  of  age  group,  this  enrolment  works  out  to  be  28 
for  the  age  group  0  to  3,  24  for  the  age  group  6-14  and  53  for  the  age 
group  15  to  35.  Besides  regular  enrolment,  the  '  .  p  ^  ';a';ual  learners 
at  each  centre  who  attend  specific  program r4;r--         ...r  convenience. 

In  some  states^  the  activities  of  the  communiiy  education 
centres  have  provided  very  encouraging  r  esults  in  terms  of  increasmg 
the  literacy  rate  in  the  community.  For  instance,  one  of  the  commu- 
nity education  centres  in  Madhya  Pradesh  has  pushed  the  literacy 
rate  in  the  community  from  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  over  a  period 
of  five  years.  Two  other  centres  in  Madhya  Pradesh  achieved  100  per 
cent  enrohnent  of  children  in  the  age  group  6  to  14.  Similarly  in 
Orissa,  one  of  the  community  education  centres  increased  the 
literacy  rate  in  the  community  from  20  per  cent  to  54  percent  over 
a  period  of  three  years. 

Comprehensive  access  to  primary  education  (CAPE) 

It  has  hnr.n  realized  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  out-of-school 
children  only  through  a  suitably  designed  non- formal  education 
programme.  This  implies  development  of  target-group  oriented  and 
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decentralized  programmes  in  regard  to  curriculum,  instructional/ 
learning  materials,  pattern  of  instruction  and  evaluation.  With  a 
view  to  developing  a  variety  of  models  of  non-formal  education, 
a  few  innovative  projects  have  been  initiated  in  recent  years.  The 
UNICEF  assisted  project  'Comprehensive  Access  to  Primary  Educa- 
tion (CAPE)*  being  implemented  by  NCERT  in  collaboration  with 
the  SIEs/SCERTs  in  states  and  Union  Territories  is  an  attempt  in 
this  direction. 

Project  CAPE  aims  at  developing  a  non-formal  system  of 
education  and  evolving  flexible,  problem-centred  and  work-b:!sed 
decentralized  curricula  and  learning  materials  (learning  episodes) 
rele-.  ant  to  the  needs  and  life  situations  of  diverse  groups  of  learners. 
Under  the  project  locally  relevant  learning  materials  (learning 
episodes)  are  being  developed  for  education  of  out-of-school  children 
in  the  age  group  9-14.  These  episodes  are  developed  through  the 
introduction  of  a  training-cum-production  mode  into  the  curriculum 
of  elementary  teacher  training  institutes  (TTIs)  and/or  into  the 
in-service  training  course  for  primary  school  teachers.  The  episodes 
developed  by  the  teacher  trainees  and/or  in-service  teachers,  after 
processing,  refinement  and  publication  will  be  used  in  a  network  of 
experimental  learning  centres  to  be  established  in  the  states/UTs 
participating  in  the  project.  Thereafter,  evaluation  centres  and 
accreditation  services  vdll  be  established  to  enable  the  children 
enrolled  in  the  learning  centres  to  receive  credit  for  their  academic 
achievements. 

Project  CAPE  was  launched  in  ten  states  and  three  Union 
Territories  in  1979-1980.  Seven  states  and  two  Union  Territories 
commenced  project  activities  in  1980,  one  state  in  1981,  two  states 
and  one  Union  Territory  in  1982  and  one  in  1983.  At  present  the 
project  is  implemented  in  all  states/UTs  except  Tripura,  Arunachal 
Pradesh,  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli  and  Pondicherry. 

In  all  states/UTs  participating  in  the  project,  the  activities  of 
the  first  phase  of  the  project  involving  development  and  publica- 
tion of  learning  episodes  is  in  progress.  The  second  phase  of  the 
project  which  involves  establishment  of  learning  centres  will  com- 
mence in  1984,  while  the  third  phase  the  establishment  of  evaluation 
centres  and  accreditation  services  will  commence  in  1985. 

Major  focus  of  Prcject  CAPE.  The  major  foc;cs  of  Project  CAPE 
is    on   learners  from  the  disadvantaged  populations.  Scheduled 
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Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes,  backward  classes  and  girls.  Among  these 
learners  are  those  elementary  school  age  children  who  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  school  and  those  who  have 
dropped  out  at  the  early  stage  of  elementary  education.  The  project 
would  also  cater  to  the  needs  of  slow  learners  attending  formal 
school.  The  educational  programmes  being  developed  under  Project 
CAPE  are  characterized  by  openness  in  time  and  duration  of  learn- 
ing, openness  in  curriculum,  openness  in  methodologies  of  instruc- 
tion and  openness  in  evcJuation.  They  are  so  desiijned  as  to  enable 
learners  to  progress  at  their  own  pace  on  a  part-time  basis  according 
to  their  convenience.  Non-formal  education  programmes  being 
developed  under  the  project,  however,  will  cover  in  most  cases 
children  in  the  age  group  9-14  only.  Children  in  the  age  group 
6-8  are  not  included  mainly  be  luse  children  below  nine  years  of 
age  would  not  be  mature  enough  to  benefit  from  non-formal  educa- 
tion, and  also  because  inclusion  of  children  below  the  age  of  nine 
could  adversely  effect  the  efforts  for  universal  enrolment  of  children 
in  the  formal  schools. 

Process  of  curriculum  development.  The  salient  features  of 
curricula  and  learning  materials  being  developed  under  the  project 
are  their  relevance  to  the  learners,  flexibility,  local  specificity  and 
relationship  to  socially  useful  productive  work,  as  well  as  social 
service  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  local  community.  In  order  to 
provide  learning  experiences  which  are  area-specific,  flexible  and 
relevant  to  the  learners,  the  process  of  curriculum  development 
is  decentralized. 

To  enhance  the  relevance  of  the  curriculm,  it  is  developed  from 
local  and  real-life  problems  or  situations  which  are  of  significance 
and  are  of  immediate  concern  to  the  learners.  Personal,  family, 
community,  vocational,  social  and  development  problems  and 
activities,  inclusive  of  socially  useiul  productive  work,  represent 
important  sources  of  content  for  learning  materials.  Problems  are 
identified  where  the  disadvantaged  children  reside.  Learning 
materials  are  thus,  not  discipline-based  textbooks,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  lessons,  but  are  in  the  form  of  self-contained  and  indepen- 
dent learning  units  which  are  multidisciplinary  in  structure  and 
content  so  as  to  cater  more  effectively  to  learners  of  different 
abilities,  preferences  and  interests. 

A  leaming  material  so  developed  is  called  a  learning  episode. 
Being  problem-centred  and  work-based,  the  learning  episodes  allow 
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natural  integration  of  different  subject  areas  and  disciplines  taught 
at  the  elementary  stage  of  education.  Efforts  are  made  to  establish 
continuity  between  learning  experiences  in  the  home  and  community 
and  those  acquired  in  contrived  situations  at  learning  centres. 

Under  the  pr  trning  materials  are  also  being  developed 

for  use  in  situations  ^  iic.^  more  formalized  and  structured  learning 
is  required,  cspe^cially  in  core  areas  such  as  literacy,  numeracy, 
environmental  awareness  and  science  related  skills.  These  learning 
materials  are  also  being  developed  in  modular  format  so  as  to  make 
them  suitable  for  intermittent  learning  and  individual  pacing. 

Learning  episodes  are  designed  wath  the  goal  of  imparting 
necessary  levels  of  literacy,  numeracy,  *techniracy*  and  functional 
skills  related  to  solutions  to  local  problems  and  environmental  needs. 
They  are  developed  with  specific  Expected  Behavioural  Outcomes 
(EBOs)  in  mind,  which  serve  as  a  common  standard  for  evaluation  of 
both  in-school  and  out-of-school  children.  This  will  enable  children 
enrolled  in  learning  centres  to  obtain  proper  certification  of  their 
achievement  as  well  as  to  take  advantage  of  multi-point  entry  facili- 
ties in  regular  full-time  schools,  if  they  so  desire.  The  number  and 
variety  of  learning  episodes  will  be  such  that  study  covering  about 
1,200  hours  of  learner-engaged  time,  spread  over  a  period  of  five 
terms  of  about  120  working  days  each,  would  enable  a  child  in  the 
age  group  of  9-14  (who,  in  terms  of  competence,  is  at  the  level  of  a 
new  entrant  in  Class  I  in  formal  schools)  to  attain  the  competencies 
expected  of  children  by  the  end  of  five  years  of  formal  primary 
education.  A  further  study  of  learning  episodes  covering  an  addi- 
tional 1,200  hours  of  learner-engaged  time,  again  spread  over  a 
period  of  five  terms  of  about  120  working  days  each,  would  enable 
him  or  her  to  attain  the  essential  competencies  expected  of  children 
at  the  end  of  the  three  year  middle  stage  of  education  in  formal 
schools.  Therefore,  the  study  of  learning  episodes  covering  a  total 
learner-engaged  time  of  about  240  working  days  each,  is  expected  to 
enable  children  enrolled  in  the  learning  centres  to  attain  the  essential 
competencies  expected  of  children  by  the  end  of  eight  years  >. 
formal  elementary  education.  However,  for  drop-outs  from  the 
formal  channel  of  education,  the  total  period  of  study  would  be 
less  than  ten  terms,  depending  upon  the  stage  at  which  they  have 
dropped  out  and  the  level  of  their  competence  at  the  time  of  their 
enrolment  in  learning  centres. 

Under  the  project,  a  list  of  critical  competencies  and  learning 
continua,  derived  from  learning  episodes  which  themselves  are  drawn 
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from,  significant  rcal-lifc,  area-specific  problems  arc  being  developed. 
Graded  tests  are  also  being  evolved  to  help  learners  achieve  the  desired 
level  of  competence.  These  would  act  as  a  rational  basis  for  accredi- 
tation of  learners  in  terms  of  the  essential  competencies  to  be 
acquired  at  different  stages  of  elementary  education. 

One  of  the  major  outcomes  of  Project  CAPE  is  the  availability 
of  a  large  number  o  f  relevance-based,  problem-centred  and  work-based 
learning  episodes  for  education  of  out-of-school  children  in  the  age 
group  9-14.  These  draft  learning  episodes  developed  by  the  teacher 
trainees  and  teacher  educators  of  TTIs  and  in-service  teachers  are 
now  being  processed,  refined  and  published  for  use  in  learning  cen- 
tres expected  to  be  established  during  1984. 

Another  outcome  of  the  project  is  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  and  relevance  of  the  elementary  teacher  education  pro- 
gramme by  upgrading  the  competence  of  a  large  number  of  teacher 
educators  and  teacher  trainees  of  TTIs  in  developing  locally  relevant 
learning  materials  and  utilizing  environmental  resources  for  develop- 
ing appropriate  instructional  strategies  for  diverse  groups  of  learners. 
The  introduction  of  the  training-cum-production  mode  into  the 
curriculum  of  TTIs  forms  the  basis  for  developing  a  functional  and 
task  oriented  elementary  teacher  education.  Under  this  mode, 
teacher  trainees  are  required  to  visit  sites  of  disadvantaged  popula- 
tions, conduct  surveys  to  identify  real-life  problems  and  develop  and 
try-out  learning  episodes  for  out-of-school  children  in  the  age  group 
9-14.  Thus,  this  mode  helps  in  making  training  processes  in  elemen- 
tary teacher  training  institutes  more  practical  and  responsive  to 
needs  and  problems  of  different  groups  of  learners. 

The  project  has  also  helped  in  the  establishment  of  an  infrastruc- 
ture for  decentralized  curriculum  development  for  education  of 
out-of-school  children.  The  CAPE  Group,  NCERT  acts  as  the 
Central  Resource  Centre  (CRC)  and  functions  as  the  technical, 
co-ordinating  and  monitoring  agency  at  the  national  level.  For 
carrying  out  project  activities  at  the  states/UTs  level.  Regional 
Decentralized  Resource  Centres  (RDRCs)  have  been  established  in 
the  State  Councils  of  Educational  Research  and  Training/State 
Institutes  of  Education.  The  elementary  teacher  training  institutes/ 
in-service  teachers  training  institutes  are  responsible  for  providing 
the  academic  and  administrative  support  necessary  for  successful 
implementation  of  the  project  at  the  district/block  levcU 
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Action-research  project  on  Universal  Primary  Education 

Another  innovative  project  for  developing  an  appropriate  strate- 
gy for  education  of  out-of-school  children  is  the  *Action-research 
project  on  Universal  Primary  Education'  being  implemented  by 
the  Indian  Institute  of  Education  in  Pune,  in  the  State  of  Maharash- 
tra. This  project  initiated  in  1979,  aims  at  enrolling  out-of-school 
(illiterate)  children  in  the  age  group  9-14  in  a  part-time,  non-formal 
education  programme  as  well  as  developing  techniques  of  planning 
and  management  for  this  programme  in  collaboration  with  the 
community.  The  project  is  also  directed  at  developing  a  curriculum 
suited  to  the  culture,  environment  and  needs  of  learners  and  the 
community,  effective  but  low-cost  teaching-learning  materials  which 
would  give  scope  for  individual  as  well  as  group  learning  in  an  un- 
graded class,  appropriate  strategies  for  training  of  teachers  for 
non-formal  and  formal  primary  education  and  training  of  supervisors. 

The  action-research  project  is  spread  over  100  villages  in  five 
areas  of  different  agro-climatic  conditions  across  the  Pune  district 
in  the  State  of  Maharashtra.  The  population  of  the  five  areas  taken 
together  is  about  150,000,  out  of  which  about  19,000  are  out- 
of-school  children. 

The  project  visualizes  an  integrated  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion in  every  locality  with  two  separate  but  co-ordinated  and 
mutually  supportive  channels  of  formal  and  non-formal  education. 
Consequently,  the  project  lays  great  stress  on  improvement  of  the 
non-formal  channel  and  its  integration  with  the  formal  channel. 

Teaching/learning  activities.  The  core  curriculum  developed 
under  the  project  covers  literacy,  numeracy  and  generaJ  information 
on  history,  geography,  science  and  culture,  meaningfully  related  to 
the  learners*  environment  and  future  growth  as  skillful  and  know- 
ledgeable citizens.  In  addition,  songs,  stories  and  games  form  part  of 
total  learning.  Learners  are  also  encouraged  to  engage  in  traditional 
activities  such  as  drawing  and  handicrafts  in  their  leisure  time. 

Teaching-learning  materials  are  specially  prepared  and  are  of 
low  cost.  Some  are  prepared  by  teachers  and  pupils.  The  educa- 
tional process  consists  of  learning  by  playing,  singing,  observing, 
sharing  and  communicating.  Under  the  project  a  lot  of  importance 
is  given  to  making  teachers  aware  of  the  social  aspects  of  primary 
education.  They  are  also  introduced  to  the  general  problems  of 
education  and  their  relationships  to  national  development.  They  are 
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given  a  significant  participatory  role  in  planning,  implementing 
and  evaluating  the  project. 

The  part-time  classes  for  children  are  so  organized  that,  if 
needed,  they  can  be  closed  dowi:  for  a  while  for  instance,  during 
the  rainy  season  or  busy  agricultural  seasons.  Roughly,  a  class 
meets  for  about  300  days  in  a  year  and  about  two  hours  per  day. 
Each  class  has  about  20  pupils  who  form  four  small  groups  for 
co-operative  peer-group  learning.  A  good  deal  of  the  curriculum 
is  taught  orally  in  the  initial  stages,  when  major  emphasis  is  laid  on 
breaking  the  barrier  of  illiteracy.  This  oral  instruction  is  conti- 
nued but  is  gradually  reduced  as  learners  are  able  to  read  and  com- 
prehend new  materizJs  on  their  own.  Instead  of  books,  sets  of 
cards  are  used  for  initating  and  reinforcing  literacy  and  numeracy. 
An  ungraded  system  is  used  and  the  curriculum  divided  into  two 
stages  only:  Stage  I  covering  broadly  Classes  I-IVand  Stage  II  cover- 
ing Qasses  V-VIII,  Stage  I  is  covered  in  two  years. 

Community  participation.  A  salient  feature  of  the  project  is  its 
community  approach  to  the  problem  of  primary  education.  The 
community  provides  free  accomodation  for  conducting  part-time 
classes  and  supplies  certain  equipment,  wherever  possible.  An  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  leading  villagers  is  formed  at  the  local  level  to 
assist  in  the  implementation  of  activities  at  the  non-formal  education 
centre.  Teachers  are  drawn  from  among  members  of  the  community 
and  are  farmers,  artisans,  labourers,  housewives  and  others  who 
have  studied  at  least  up  to  Qass  VII.  The  local  committees  which 
have  been  participating  very  actively  in  planning  and  conducting 
part-lime  non-formal  education  activities  have  become  aware  of 
their  capability  to  think  about  and  perhaps  even  to  solve  their 
educational  problems.  This  intensive  participation  in  planning  and 
monitoring  of  the  project  by  the  community  is  expected  to  facilitate 
the  acceptance  of  the  innovative  features  of  non-formal  education 
and  lead  to  the  transfer  of  techniques  to  the  community  at  the 
close  of  the  project.  It  is  expected  that  in  due  course,  a  local  com- 
munity will  accept  the  responsibility  for  education  of  all  its  members 
as  well  as  for  local  development. 

Outcomes  of  the  project  One  of  the  major  outcomes  of  the 
project  is  that  it  has  provided  a  community-based  and  decentralized 
model  for  the  organization  of  universal  primary  education,  including 
linkages  with  the  education  of  other  age-groups  and  local  develop- 
ment   It  has  led  to  theplanning  of  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
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universal  elementary  education,  with  special  emphasis  on  children 
from  deprived  social  groups  and  the  evolution  of  an  integrated 
system  of  formal  and  non- formal  education. 

Education  of  special  groups 

The  disparity  that  exists  among  different  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  discussed  in  relation  to  two  groups  which  have  been 
identified  in  the  Constitution  for  protective  discrimination.  In  the 
case  of  the  Scheduled  Castes,  financial  support  and  incentives  are 
the  primary  means  to  promote  enrolment  and  retention.  They  are 
so  intermixed  with  other  population  groups  that  no  special  institu- 
tional facilities  are  visualised  on  a  countrywdde  basis.  Scheduled 
Tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  form  a  distinct  group  for  educational 
planning  since  most  of  them  live  in  communities  which  are  closely 
knit  and  often  at  a  distance  from  main  population  centres.  In  many 
cases  they  live  close  to  forests  and  are  often  isolated  from  the  mains- 
tream of  national  life.  There  are  other  special  groups  —  the  disabled, 
the  nomadic;  for  which  special  educational  provisions  have  to  be 
thought  of.  In  meeting  their  educationeJ  needs  under  the  programme 
of  universalization.  State  effort  has  been  very  limited.  Some  innova- 
tive programmes  are  being  implemented,  often  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions; these  programmes  are  providing  experiences  for  developing  a 
systematic  plan  of  action.  We  discuss  here  some  of  the  governmental 
and  non-governmental  programmes. 

Ashram  schools.  Children  belonging  to  the  Scheduled  Tribes 
are  generally  first  generation  learners.  There  are  no  facilities  either 
in  their  home  or  village  for  them  to  pursue  their  studies.  Parents, 
being  illiterate,  are  unable  to  help  them  in  their  home  assignments. 
Poverty  does  not  allow  them  to  continue  their  education.  To  coun- 
ter these  problems,  ashram  schools  are  being  established  for  tribal 
communities.  These  schools  attempt  to  provide  culturally  relevant 
education  in  the  setting  of  the  children's  o\m  environment.  Free 
board  and  lodging  are  made  available  in  these  schools.  Their  number 
is  very  limited,  a  few  hundred,  and  is  completely  inadequate  to  meet 
tlie  requirements. 

Many  states  have  set  up  these  schools.  They  provide  education 
at  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Exclusive  schools  for  girls 
known  as  Kanyashrams  have  also  been  established.  The  curriculum 
has  a  slightly  different  orientation  in  the  sense  that  much  emphasis 
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is  laid  on  cultural  activities,  arts  and  crafts  and  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Students  have  to  manage  their  ovm  affairs  leading  to  the 
inculcation  of  a  sense  of  self-reliance.  Specially  qualified  and  trained 
teachers  are  appointed  who  live  with  students  and  help  them  in 
their  home  assignments.  Self-sufficiency  is  also  emphasized  and 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  grow  their  ovm  food  on  land  attached  to 
the  school.  Though  ashram  schools  incur  a  higher  per  capita  ex- 
penditure compared  to  ordinary  primary  schools,  their  advantages 
far  outweigh  the  additional  investment.  An  ashram  school  is  not  just 
another  type  of  residential  school.  Its  atmosphere,  the  approach  to 
teaching,  the  fellow-feeling  among  students,  and  an  attitude  of 
service  among  teachers  are  their  unique  features. 

Ashram  schools  have  been  very  popular.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  they  run  to  their  full  capacity.  Evaluative  studies 
have  indicated  that  students  of  ashram  schools  perform,  on  the 
who'e,  much  better  than  those  of  ordinary  elementary  schools.  A 
sense  of  self-sufficiency  and  self-reliance  is  inculcated  among  the 
students.  The  overall  quality  of  education  has  improved  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  incidence  of  wastage  and  stagnation  has  been 
considerably  reduced. 

Inter-village  schools.  Tribal  areas  have  a  large  number  of  small 
habitations  with  populations  of  less  than  200.  According  to  the 
norms  laid  down  by  different  state  governments,  schools  are  opened 
only  in  vir  .  which  have  a  population  of  300  or  more,  and  in 
special  Cd>i^,  T  200  or  more.  Thus  many  tribal  villages  do  not 
qu^^lify  foi  tx  lool.  For  quite  some  time  they  are  likely  to  remain 
outside  the  vjramental  effort  at  universalization.  To  get  over  this 
problem  the  Arunachal  Pradesh  Government  has  started  opening 
inter-village  schools.  The  objective  is  to  provide  educational  facilities 
to  children  living  in  smaU  and  remote  hamlets  so  as  to  increase 
enrolment  in  schools  and  to  make  education  accessible  by  providing 
free  board  and  lodging.  Smaller  hamlets  with  sparse  populations  are 
identified  and  a  central  viUage,  almost  equi-distant  from  all  the 
feeder  villages,  is  selected.  The  inter-village  school  with  a  hostel  is 
opened  in  the  central  village  and  children  from  all  the  feeder  villages 
admitted  and  housed  in  the  hostel.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of 
small  children  commuting  long  distance  to  attend  schools.  In  order 
that  students  do  not  get  isolated  from  their  own  village  life,  they  are 
allowed  to  go  back  to  their  viUages  during  holidays. 
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As  compared  to  single- teacher  schools,  where  enrolment  is  very 
poor  and  regular  teaching  is  not  satisfactory  because  of  the  frequent 
absence  of  the  teacher,  an  inter-village  school  is  a  much  better 
alternative.  Attendance  reported  is  often  much  higher,  wastage  and 
drop-out  much  less  and  teaching  regular.  Though  the  per  capita 
expenditure  is  a  little  higher  compared  to  an  ordinary  school,  the 
advantages  flov^ng  from  these  schools  are  very  great. 

The  Bidisa  Experiment  on  education  of  the  under-privileged. 
This  innovative  project  is  being  implemented  for  the  Lodha  com- 
munity, an  ex-criminal  tribe,  at  Bidisa  in  West  Bengal,  the  objective 
being  to  'educate  the  tribes  and  acculturize  and  socialize  them  with 
a  view  to  bringing  them  into  the  fold  of  the  mainstream  of  society*. 

The  project  started  v^th  a  survey  of  the  community,  on  the 
basis  of  which  an  educational  action  programme  was  drawn  up. 
Primary  and  secondary  schools  were  opened  v^th  residential  facili- 
ties. The  curriculum  is  supplemented  v^th  interesting  and  relevant 
activities  enabling  children  to  acquire  skills  to  earn  their  livelihood 
in  later  life.  Parents  also  are  provided  the  necessary  technology  to 
improve  their  production  and  live  a  better  life.  They  are  closely 
involved  with  school  activities.  It  is  also  intended  to  bring  about  a 
desirable  value  change  in  parents  through  their  children. 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  project  involving  students, 
parents,  teachers,  social  workers  and  authropologists.  The  main 
advantage  flowing  from  this  project  is  that  a  much  larger  number 
of  Lodha  children  are  attending  school  today  than  did  in  the  past. 
They  have  acquired  skills  which  vwll  ultimately  make  them  self- 
sufficient  Another  advantage  is  the  impact  it  has  created  on  parents 
in  weaning  them  away  from  criminal  propensities.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing abrupt  changes  in  a  traditional  society,  which  can  at  times  be 
disruptive,  the  project  is  ushering  in  a  gradual  change  to  which  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  able  to  adjust  easily. 

Vakaswadi  project.  This  project  is  run  at  Kosbad  in  Maharashtra. 
It  is  located  in  a  tribal  area  and  is  intended  primarily  for  tribal  chil- 
dren. It  has  three  main  components  —  a  creche  and  primary  school,  a 
productive  work  centre  for  children,  and  the  meadow  school.  The 
main  objectives  of  the  project  are  to  decrease  the  incidence  of  drop- 
out, and  to  bring  about  an  all-round  development  of  tribal  children. 
Education  is  informal.  It  is  taken  ri^t  to  the  doorsteps  of  children, 
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as  every  evening  workers  go  to  the  village,  collect  the  children,  and 
start  activities  like  singing,  story  telling  and  playing  vnth  different 
kinds  of  locally  prepared  teaching  aids.  With  the  help  of  such 
informal  activities  interest  in  education  is  created. 

When  the  primary  school  was  first  opened,  people  were  not 
very  enthusiastic  and  attendance  was  rather  thin.  It  was  found  that 
children,  particularly  girls  of  school-gcing  age,  could  not  come  to 
school  due  to  various  economic  preoccupations.  The  problem  was 
solved  by  opening  a  composite  unit  of  creche-cum-6a/ri;ad:-cum- 
school.  Younger  children  could  be  left  in  the  creche  or  balwadi 
while  those  of  school-going  age  attended  primary  school.  In  order 
to  improve  attendaiice,  an  experiment  in  providing  childreii  work 
opportunities  while  studying  was  introduced.  They  preparer'  titraw 
covers  for  bottles.  The  contract  for  them  was  secured  from  firms 
in  Bombay.  This  could  not  last  long  as  organized  units  came  into 
the  field  and  competition  grew.  Work  centres  were  then  opened 
where  training  in  woodwork,  lacquer  work,  toy  making  and  other 
crafts  was  given.  A  market  was  found  for  the  finished  goods  by 
forming  co-operative  societies. 

The  meadow  school  is  also  a  unique  experiment.  Education  is 
taken  to  children  who  graze  cattle  in  the  meadow.  Since  children 
cannot  come  to  school  leaving  their  cattle,  teachers  go  out  to  the 
meadow,  put  some  children  to  grazing  cattle  and  others  to  learning. 
After  a  time  duties  are  changed  so  that  all  children  alternatively 
graze  cattle  and  receive  education.  They  are  taught  through  the 
environment,  for  example  by  measuring  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  count- 
ing pebbles,  learning  geography  by  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  mountains 
and  other  physical  phenomena.  Thus  learning  is  made  relevant  by 
relating  it  to  the  local  environment. 

Evaluation  has  indicated  that  enrolment  in  prim?xy  school  has 
increased  and  the  drop-out  rate  decreased.  The  performance  of 
students  has  been  encouraging  in  all  subjects  except  languages.  The 
weakness  in  language  was  because  they  were  tau^iht  in  the  regional 
language  and  not  throu^  their  mother  tongue.  Interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children  was  also  aroused  among  the  parents. 

Primary  education  curriculum  renewal 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  implementing  universal  elemen- 
tary education  in  India  has  been  the  diversities  that  prevail.  Because 
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of  the  geographical,  economic,  social  and  cultural  variations,  the 
needs  of  learners  are  diverse  and,  therefore,  uniform  curricula, 
learning  materials  and  instructional  strategies  have  not  always  been 
relevant  to  t  <j  needs  of  diverse  groups  of  children.  One  of  the  major 
concerns  in  » lementary  education  haSj  therefore,  been  to  evolve  new 
curricula  or  curriculum  approaches  that  would  provide  a  programme 
of  education  to  effectively  meet  the  requirements  of  diverse  groups. 
Certain  innovative  projects  for  development  and  renewal  of  primary 
education  curricula  with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  relevance  of 
formal  schooling  have  been  undertaken  in  recent  years.  Prominent 
among  the  on-going  projects  for  development  and  renewal  of  the 
primary  education  curricula  is  the  UNICEF-assisted  project  Trimary 
Education  Curriculum  Renewal  (PECR)*  being  implemented  by  the 
National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training  (NCERT) 
in  collaboration  with  SIEs/SCERTs  in  the  states/UTs.  The  project 
aims  at  developing  innovative  curricula  and  instructional  materials 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  different  groups  of  children  and  to  adjusting 
the  existing  curriculum  qualitatively  to  the  life-style  of  the  child 
and  the  socio-economic  opportunities  likely  to  be  available.  It  also 
aims  at  creating  to  the  necessary  competence  among  educational 
planners  and  workers  at  different  levels  for  developing  and  imple- 
menting curricula  which  by  their  content  and  m-sthodology  would 
reflect  the  socio-economic,  geographical  and  cultural  environment 

The  pilot  stage  of  the  project  was  initiated  in  1975-1976  in  13 
states  and  two  Union  Territories,  covering  30  experimental  schools 
in  districts  representing  fairly  wide  variations  in  terms  of  social, 
cultural,  geographical  patterns  and  economic  pursuits.  The  next 
stage,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1980,  covered  450  primary 
schools  and  45  elementary  teacher  training  institutes  (TTIs).  During 
this  phase,  relevant  instructional  materials  for  Qasses  I  to  V  in 
regional  languages  as  well  as  appropriate  teaching-learning  strategies 
were  evolved  for  education  of  children  studying  in  the  project 
schools.^  Instructional  materials  included  textbooks,  guidance 
materials  for  teachers  and  workbooks. 

Encouraged  by  the  experience  <5ained  during  its  pilot  phase, 
and  in  order  to  increase  its  impac;  c:i  the  13  states  and  two  Union 
Territories  already  participating,  fo-  project  was  introduced  more 
widely  by  including  a  further  100  schools  in  each  state/UT  and  at 
the  same  time  extending  it  to  the  remaining  states  and  all  but  one 
Union  Territor>\  The  new  states  and  Union  Territories  have  selected 
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30  schools  each  for  implementation  of  the  project.  Thus,  at  present 
180  teacher  training  institutes  and  2,469  primary  schools  are  in- 
volved in  the  implementation  of  the  project.  About  400,000 
students  are  enrolled  in  the  project  schools  and  11,000  teachers 
from  these  schools  have  been  trained  under  the  project. 

Process  of  curriculum  development  The  processes  of  develop- 
ing and  implementmg  the  curriculum  are  decentralised  and  those 
personnel  most  closely  concerned  with  its  implementation  are 
involved  in  its  development.  The  curriculum  is  designed  on  the  basis 
of  the  data  obtained  from  a  detailed  socio-economic  and  educational 
survey  of  each  of  the  areas  in  which  the  project  is  implemented.  In 
some  states,  surveys  indicated  wide  variations  between  efferent 
regions  in  terms  of  social  and  cultural  characteristies,  geographical 
patterns  and  economic  pursuits.  In  these  states,  different  sets  of 
instructional  materials  for  children  from  different  regions  are  being 
developed.  Some  states  are  using  a  common  set  of  textbooks  ar 
jompanied  by  teachers*  guides  which  suggest  different  teaching 
learning  activities  to  take  care  of  the  special  needs  of  children  in 
different  areas. 

While  learning  activities  are  drawn  from  the  environment  of 
the  child,  curriculum  is  directed  to  attainment  of  certain  essential 
competencies  by  the  child  A  list  of  competencies  related  to  com- 
putation (mathematics),  communication  (language),  healthy  living, 
environmental  studies,  artistic  and  creative  expression,  and  socially 
useful  productive  work  (SUPW)  have  been  identified.  This  was  then 
reduced  to  the  most  essential  ones,  to  be  learned  at  the  mastery 
level  and  graded  in  a  sequence  (continuum).  Based  on  this  list,  a 
^Minimum  Learning  Continuum  (TVfiCj' indicating  the  competencies 
expected  of  a  learner  at  the  end  of  the  primary  stage  of  education 
has  been  developed.  The  MLC  provides  guidance  to  curriculum 
framers  and  writers  of  instructional  materials  for  use  by  children  and 
teachers  of  the  project  schools.  Some  states  Vove  started  using  the 
MLC  for  reviewing  and  revising  their  syllabi  for  primary  classes. 

States  and  Union  Territories  participating  in  the  project  are  at 
different  stages  of  development/renewal  and  try-out  of  curricula  and 
initnacticp.a!  materials.  They  have  been  experimenting  with  a 
vetriety  of  approaclies  to  the  development  of  curriculum  for  the 
primary  stage.  Mo&':  of  them  are  developing  curriculum  for  separate 
subjects,  while  some  are  adopting  an  integrated  approach. 
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Emphasis  has  also  been  laid  on  the  adoption  of  new  teaching 
and  evaluation  methodology,  which  would  ensure  achievement  of 
competencies  at  mastery  level.  Participation  in  activities,  inside  as 
well  as  outside  the  classroom,  characterizes  the  learning  process. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  promotion  of  desirable  values,  attitudes  and 
behaviour  patterns  among  children.  Planned  activities  are  adopted 
to  promote  healthy  living.  For  socially  useful  productive  work  and 
creative  expression,  use  of  local  resources  is  encouraged.  A  teacher 
is  given  freedom  to  devise  and  adopt  suitable  innovative  teaching- 
learning  strategies. 

Wider  iiifusion/adoption.  A  phased  programme  for  the  dcvtt 
ment  and  try-out  of  new  curricula  and  instructional  materials  in 
project  schools,  and  strategies  for  wider  adoption  of  the  concepts 
evolved  and  techniques  developed  have  been  drawn  up.  Instructional 
materials  being  developed  are  tried-out  in  the  project  schools.  Neces- 
sary modifications  on  the  basis  of  try-out  data  are  being  made. 
Simultaneously  steps  are  being  taken  for  wider  infusion  of  curricula 
into  the  education  system  of  states/UTs.  A  number  of  states  have 
already  initiated  steps  for  wider  infusion  of  the  curriculum  -md 
instructional  materials  developed  under  the  project  into  their  educa- 
tion system. 

As  a  result  of  the  project,  small  states  like  Nagaland  and  Sikkrm 
and  Union  Territories  like  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  Lakshad- 
weep  and  Pondicherry  have  started  developing,  for  the  first  time, 
their  own  curricula  arjd  instructional  materials  for  primary  school 
children.  Earlier  they  were  using  instructional  materials  developed 
in  the  neighbouring  states.  It  is  expected  that  the  development  of 
curriculum  relevant  to  the  needs  of  children  will  give  a  fillip  to  the 
programme  of  universalization  elementary'  education  in  all  states/ 
Union  Territories  participating  in  the  project. 

Under  the  project  appropriate  infrastructure  for  curriculum 
development  has  been  created  at  the  state /UT  level,  thereby  generat- 
ing a  self-sustaining  process  of  curriculum  development  and  renewal. 
The  Primary  Curriculum  Development  Cell  (PCDC)  in  the  NCERT 
acts  as  the  central  technical  ^  ^^ordinating  and  monitoring  agency. 
Each  state/UT  has  formed  a  State  Primary  Curriculum  Development 
Cell  (SPCDC)  for  implementation  of  the  project.  At  the  district  and 
block  levels  the  clementaiy  teacher  training  institute's  together  with 
the  Distnct  and  Block  Education  Officers  or  a  d^r'sigjutod  inspector 
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or  supervisor  zire  rctiponsible  for  supervision  of  primary  schools 
participating  in  iJiV:  project  and  for  academic  and  administrative 
support  necessary  tor  successful  implementation  of  the  project. 

Early  childhood  education  programme 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  crucial  sii.n:rii:ance  of  the 
pre-school  yezirs  for  the  optimum  development  of  U^e  child.  A 
number  of  research  studies  and  intervention  programmes  that  focus 
on  the  pre-school  child  indicate  that  the  foundadon  for  l;-ter 
development  is  laid  in  the  early  years  and  that  deprivation  suffered 
during  these  years  is  likely  to  act  as  a  hindrance  to  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  child. 

Early  childhood  education  is  now  assuming  increasing  impor- 
tance for  various  reasons:  its  direct  influence  on  child  development 
and  the  p  tenthl  contribution  that  it  is  likely  to  make  to  the  pro- 
gramme oi  universalization  of  elementary  education.  It  has  been 
recognized  that  early  childhood  education  programmes  could  con- 
tribute in  two  ways  to  the  programme  for  universal  elementary 
education.  First,  they  give  the  child  the  chance  to  become  familiar 
with  the  ideas  of  constructive  play  and  to  develop  desirable  be- 
havioural patterns.  Early  childhood  education  is,  therefore,  consi- 
dered to  be  an  important  adjunct  to  the  preparation  for  primary 
schools. 

The  other  way  that  early  childhood  education  contributes  to 
universal  elementary  education  is  that  it  allows  out-of-school  girls 
to  attend  schools,  instead  of  remaining  at  home  to  look  after  their 
younger  siblings.  Girls  who  remain  at  home  to  look  after  their 
younger  sisters  or  brothers  form  a  major  part  of  the  out-of-school 
population,  especially  in  rural  areas.  Since  primary  schools  have  no 
creches  or  pre-school  centres  attached  to  them  and  since  girls  are 
not  permitted  to  bring  young  children  with  them,  a  large  number  of 
girls  are  compelled  to  remain  away  from  schools.  This  acts  as  a 
positive  disincentive  in  the  system  against  the  spread  of  education 
among  girls  from  poor  families.  It  is  felt  that  if  a  pre-school  is 
attached  to  a  primary  school  and  if  girls  who  are  required  to  look 
after  young  children  are  encouraged  to  bring  them  to  it,  it  would 
improve  the  enrolment  and  attendance  of  girls  at  the  primary  stage. 

Establishment  ui  suitable  arrangements  for  early  childhood 
education  are  being  taken  up  in  a  significant  way,  particularly  for 
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children  of  first  generation  learning  families.  Early  childhood 
education  has  so  far  been  an  urban  phenomenon,  largely  under 
private  auspices.  It  has  now  been  proposed  to  extend  facilities  for 
early  childhood  education  to  rural  areas,  also  with  the  involvement 
of  different  Eissociations  of  voluntary  agencies.  The  Government 
of  India  has,  therefore,  initiated  a  scheme  to  extend  assistance  to 
voluntary  agencies  for  running  early  childhood  education  centres 
in  rural  and  backward  areas. 

Children's  Media  Laboratory.  The  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Training  (NCERT)  has  initiated  programmes  for 
developing  a  model  of  pre-school  education  which  is  indigenous  in 
character.  The  Children's  Media  Laboratory  (CML),  a  UNICEF 
assisted  project  implemented  by  NCERT,  has  been  exploring  and 
developing  simple,  inexpensive  and  effective  media  (print,  audio, 
projected  and  play  materials)  of  educational  and  entertainment 
value  to  children  of  the  age  group  3-8. 

The  major  activities  carried  out  under  the  CML  since  1977 
include  surveys  of  indigenous  and  locally  available  toys  and  educa- 
tional games,  preparation  of  manuals  of  games,  preparation  of 
graphic  materials,  audio  programmes  and  projected  aids,  training 
of  state  level  personnel  in  different  aspects  of  utilization  of  chil- 
dren's media  and  sponsoring  of  study  visits  by  workers  in  the  area  of 
early  childhood  education.  Most  of  the  CML  materials  have  been 
prepared  with  the  specific  aim  of  dtvcloping  language  and  cognitive 
skills  in  young  children.  The  print  and  graphic  materials  developed 
under  the  project  include  picture  stories  and  colour  and  form  book- 
lets to  acquaint  pre-schoolers  with  concepts  of  colour  and  form, 
using  examples  from  the  child's  immediate  environment.  Brightly 
illustrated  books  consisting  of  songs  and  rhymes;  children's  games 
for  use  of  pre-primary  and  primary  teachers  and  teacher  educators; 
playing  cards  aimed  at  developing  cognitive  and  language  skills  such 
as  naming,  identification,  matching  and  classification;  games  for 
developing  language  and  numerical  skills  and  for  promoting  nutri- 
tion, personal  health  and  hygiene;  and  cards  for  developing  sequen- 
tial thinking  time  perception  and  matching  ability  have  also  been 
developed.  In  addition,  a  School  Readiness  Kit  for  use  of  children 
who  do  not  have  any  experience  of  learning  in  a  pre-school,  well- 
illustrated  pamphlets  on  different  themes  giving  hints  to  parents  on 
how  to  foster  child  development  at  home  and  manuals  for  teachers 
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on  play  materials  have  also  been  produced.  Other  materials  devel- 
oped under  the  project  include  audio-tapes,  slide-tape  programmes 
and  films  for  promoting  environmental  awareness  and  language  and 
cognitive  skills. 

CML  has  been  involved  in  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  radio 
programmes  broadcast  by  All  India  Radio  through  some  of  its 
stations  for  young  children  and  in  the  development  of  prototype 
programmes  for  children  in  the  age  group  3-8  years.  Fellowships 
are  awarded  to  teacher  educators  to  undertake  studies  and  projects 
on  early  childhood  education  in  the  country. 

The  materials  developed  and  published  by  CML  are  fed  into 
existing  projects  catering  to  the  needs  of  pre-school  and  early 
primary-school  age  children.  A  research  study  to  assess  the  impact 
on  children  from  disadvantaged  populations  of  materials  developed 
by  CML  has  shown  that  children,  by  and  large,  benefit  from  these 
materials. 

Training  for  Early  Childhood  Education  (ECE).  No  early 
childhood  education  programme  can  succeed  wathout  adequate 
training  of  the  personnel  involved.  A  number  of  states  and  Union 
Territories  have  developed  programmes  of  early  childhood  education 
in  the  form  of  nursery  schools,  creches  and  other  similar  institutions 
run  either  as  a  component  of  social  welfare  or  education  programmes. 
However,  many  of  these  institutions  lack  both  the  material  resources 
and  the  trained  manpower  to  provide  an  adequate  educational 
programme.  Therefore,  there  has  been  a  growing  need  for  pro- 
gramn^es  to  develop  the  capacity  at  the  state  level  to  train  educators 
for  an  effective  pre-school  education  programme.  The  Early  Child- 
hood Education  project,  being  implemented  by  NCERT  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  state  level  agencies,  is  an  attempt  to  fulfil  this  need. 

;  \e  main  objectives  of  the  project  are  to  assist  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education  to  set  up  early  childhood  education  units  at 
training  institutes,  to  strengthen  existing  institutions  and  to  train 
teacher  educators  and  teachers  in  early  childhood  education.  The 
project  also  aims  at  orienting  supervisors  and  administrators  to 
different  aspects  of  early  childhood  education,  and  at  developing 
basic  learning  and  play  materials  for  use  of  pre-school  children. 

The  project  was  launched  in  six  states  in  1982.  During  1983, 
three  more  states  join^fihp  project.  Two  more  states  are  expected 
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to  commence  implementation  of  the  proj'jcJ.  in  1984.  Under  the 
project  teacher  educators  and  pre-school  teachers  have  been  Taliped 
in  the  content  and  methodology  of  early  childliood  edu<:ation, 
while  the  supervisors  have  been  oriented  to  the  supervision  and 
management  of  early  childJiood  education  activities.  Several  basic 
training  materials  for  the  use  of  pre-school  teachers  and  teacher 
educators,  and  learning  materials  for  pre-school  children  have  also 
been  developed. 

In  each  state  and  Union  Territory  participating  in  the  project, 
a  centre  for  early  childhood  education  has  been  established.  Five 
elementary  teacher  training  institutes  and  65  pre-schools  are  involved 
in  the  implementation  of  the  project  m  each  state.  It  is  proposed  to 
undertake  the  development  of  pre-school  facilities  on  a  large  scale 
by  establishing  an  additional  5,000  pre-primary  schools  in  the  next 
few  years  in  selected  states,  especially  where  programmes  are  an 
integral  component  of  basic  scjAio  s  being  provided  for  the  under- 
privileged sections  of  the  society. 

Utiliz?4tion  of  the  mass  media  for  school  education 

A  significant  development  in  recent  years  has  been  the  effoit 
to  utilize  mass  media  for  education.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
initiated  in  1972  an  Educational  Technology  Programme.  The  pro- 
gramme was  directed  at  deploying  the  resources  of  educational 
technology  for  bringing  about  a  qualitative  improvement  in  educa- 
tion, widening  access  to  education  and  reducing  existing  disparities 
between  different  regions  of  the  country  as  well  as  different  sections 
of  the  population.  The  scheme  was  formulated  in  the  context  of 
expansion  of  television  facilities  and  the  possibility  of  a  satellite 
being  made  available  for  educational  purposes.  It  was  intended  to 
stimulate  the  use  of  television  as  well  as  other  instructional  media, 
such  as  radio  and  film,  to  improve  the  quality  of  education. 

Thus,  a  centrally  sponsored  scheme  envisaged  the  setting  up 
of  an  Educational  Technology  Unit  in  the  Ministry  of  Education; 
a  Centre  for  Educational  Technology  (GET)  in  the  NCERT  for 
research,  training  and  production  of  prototypes  and  Educational 
Technology  Cells  in  the  State  Departments  of  Education  for  pro- 
moting the  use  of  educational  technology.  The  GET  was  set  up  in 
1973  and  so  far  ET  Cells  have  been  set  up  in  21  states,  the  only  state 
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yet  to  set  up  an  ET  Cell  being  Tripura-  The  Union  Territories  were 
not  covered  under  the  programme. 

The  Instructional  television  programme.  The  role  of  television 
as  a  medium  of  education  was  clearly  defined  in  1973  by  a  seminar 
on  the  software  objectives  of  Indian  television.  The  seminar  recom- 
mended: 

Television  must  be  utilized  in  the  development  process  as 
an  instrument  of  social  change  and  national  cohesion  by 
unhesitatingly  upholding  progressive  values  and  involving 
the  community  in  a  free  dialogue.  Indian  television  is  to 
shun  an  elitist  approach  and  consumer  value  systems,  znd 
evolve  a  national  model.  Television  as  a  support  to  better 
education  should  assist  the  teacher  effectively.  It  should 
cater  for  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  education.  Pri- 
mary education  should  be  given  priority.  However, 
experiments  at  other  levels  of  education  should  also  be 
carried  out.  Television  should  disseminate  information 
about  specific  aspects  of  science  and  technology,  agricul- 
ture, health  and  family  plaiming  etc;  with  assistance  from 
supportive  units  in  the  concerned  departments.  It  should 
also  take  an  active  role  in  developing  a  scientific  temper  by 
taking  up  the  day-to-day  problems  of  people. 

The  one-year  Satellite  Instructional  Television  Experiment 
(SITE),  which  concluded  on  31st  July,  1976,  marked  a  beginning 
in  the  development  of  a  series  of  innovative  and  constructive  televi- 
sion programmes  for  national  development  and  for  educating  the 
masses  living  in  remote  rural  areas.  The  SITE  programmes  reached 
a  rural  population  of  about  3.5  million  spread  over  2,230  far-flung 
villages  in  six  Indian  States  —  Andhra  Pradesh,  Bihar,  Karnataka, 
Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa  and  Rajasthan.  The  programmes  were 
telecast  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  each  day.  The  morning 
programmes  were  designed  to  suit  the  need  of  children  in  the  age 
group  5  to  12.  The  duration  of  this  programme  was  22^2  minutes 
for  each  cluster.  General  development  programmes  on  agriculture, 
health  and  family  planning  and  entertainment  were  telecast  in  the 
evening.  The  evening  programmes  were  of  30  minutes  duration  for 
each  cluster  and  there  was  a  programme  of  half  an  hour  a  day  for  all 
clusters,  including  10  minutes  of  live  national  news. 
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The  SITE  educational  programmes  were  telecast  during  school 
hours.  They  were  aimed  at  developing  among  children  a  positive 
attitude  to  formal  education,  by  making  the  process  of  education 
interesting,  creative,  purposive  and  stimulating.  The  programmes 
were  so  designed  as  to  fcimiliarize  children  with  facts  and  matters 
normally  beyond  their  usual  observation.  In  each  programme, 
maximum  time  was  devoted  to  topics  on  general  science  (53  per 
cent),  followed  by  entertainment  (13  percent),  national  awareness 
(12  per  cent),  health  and  nutrition  (7.5  per  cent),  biographies  (4 
per  cent),  making  things  (3  per  cent),  social  and  current  problems 
(3  per  cent)  and  other  areas  (1.5  per  cent). 

During  the  SITE  programmes,  data  on  life  and  communication 
patterns,  and  attitudes  and  responses  to  developmental  and  educa- 
tional messages,  were  collected.  During  and  after  the  experiment, 
a  good  deal  of  formative  and  summative  evaluation  was  undertaken 
which  has  provided  valuable  information  on  matters  related  to  the 
audience,  the  impact  of  the  programmes  and  the  nature  of  viewing 
conditions.  This  has  provided  the  basis  for  future  programming. 
The  experiment  has  indicated  that  if  ever  there  was  an  effective 
means  of  reaching  out  to  communities  barely  touched  by  the  devel- 
opmental process,  television  is  one  of  the  best.  For  a  large  country 
like  India,  satellite  television  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  methods  of 
reaching  remote  and  isolated  areas. 

Plan  of  operation  for  the  utilization  of  television  for  education. 
Encouraged  by  the  impact  of  SITE  in  providing  education  to  people 
in  remote  rural  areas,  the  Govemment  of  India  initiated  in  1979 
steps  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  utilization  of  television  and  other 
facilities  that  were  expected  to  become  available  with  the  launching 
of  the  Indian  National  Satellite  (INSAT).  In  February  1980,  a 
Working  Group  was  set  up  to  draw  up  a  detailed  software  plan  for 
utilization  of  INSAT  through  the  medium  of  television.  It  v^s 
suggested  that  the  television  facilities  of  INSAT  should  be  used  as 
an  aid  to  economic  development  and  social  change  and  to  benefit 
as  large  a  population  as  possible. 

Keeping  in  view  this  decision,  in  May  1980,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  set  up  a  study  group  to  plan  the  educational  component 
of  INSAT  television  utilization.  The  group  has  recommended  that 
programme  production  centres  be  set  up  in  stateL  in  a  phased 
manner.  Keeping  in  view  the  recommendations  of  the  study  group. 
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the  Government  of  India  has  now  decided  to  enlarge  the  Centre  for 
Educational  Technology  (GET),  into  a  Central  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Technology  (CIET)  for  promoting  and  co-ordinating  produc- 
tion of  ETV  programmes  in  the  states  and  to  establish  State  Insti- 
tutes of  Education^  Technology  (SITEs),  in  the  first  instance  in 
six  states,  for  promoting  production  of  ETV  programmes  on  a 
localized  basis.  The  Government  of  India  has  also  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  implementation  of  an  expanded  educational  technology 
programme  in  the  remaining  states,  so  that  ihey  develop  the  poten- 
tial to  participate  in  the  INSAT  programme  in  due  course.  The 
Government  will  eJso  introduce  an  expanded  educationsd  technology 
programme  in  one  state  and  nine  Union  Territories  not  covered  by 
the  programme  earlier. 

Prion^v  areas.  The  Government  has  identified  certain  priority 
areas  of  educational  programming,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  television  facilities.  These  are: 

i)  Universalization  of  elementary  education,  both  formal  and 
non-formal; 

ii)  Non-formal   education  for  adults,  linking  education  to 
economic  and  social  tasks; 

iii)  Development  of  vocational  and  professional  skills; 

iv)  Training  for  citizenship; 

v)  Popularizing  science  with  a  view  to  developing  a  scientific 
outlook; 

vi)  Promoting  national  integration;  and 

vii)  Providing  information  about  themes  of  national  importance- 
population,  education,  energy  conservation,  preservation  of 
wild  life,  environmental  sanitation,  nutrition  and  health. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  utilize  television  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  programmes  for  teachers  are  being  developed  for  the 
purposes  of  (i)  broadening  their  horizon,  (ii)  providing  straight- 
forward help  in  formal  school  teaching  and  (iii)  developing  appre- 
ciation of  the  objectives  of  educational  television  under  INSAT, 
so  as  to  ensure  better  utilization.  However,  till  such  time  as  the 
s.ate  production  centres  are   fully  operational,  the  programmes 
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will  be  limited  to  elementary  education,  non-formal  education  and 
teacher  training. 

The  Government  of  India  has  drawn  up  an  ambitious  plan  for 
increasing  television  coverage  in  the  country.  The  coverage  of 
terrestrial  transmission  facilities  through  microwave  links  has  been 
enhanced.  By  the  end  of  1984,  it  is  expected  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
population  will  be  reached  by  television.  A  large  proportion  of 
transmission  facilities  will  be  available  for  the  educational  pro- 
grammes which  will  be  produced  by  CIET  and  the  state  production 
centres. 

Utilization  of  radio  in  education.  Though  television  has  been 
found  to  possess  many  positive  attributes  as  a  powerful  communica- 
tion medium,  it  is  widely  recognized  that  in  the  near  future  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  cover  the  entire  country.  It  might,  for  instance, 
be  prohibitively  expensive  to  install  an  adequate  number  of  television 
sets  in  each  village  in  the  country  in  the  immediate  future. 

Efforts  are,  therefore,  being  made  to  use  simpler  and  more 
economical  technology  to  meet  India's  economic,  social,  linguistic 
and  geographical  requirements.  This  has  resulted  in  wider  and  more 
effective  utilization  of  radio  for  broadcasting  educational  pro- 
grammes throughout  the  country.  Radio  is  inexpensive  compared 
to  television.  The  technology  is  simple  and  more  flexible.  Today 
radio  sets  are  available  to  people  in  almost  all  villages  in  the  country. 
Radio  is  used  to  provide  more  localized  and  need-based  programmes, 
as  there  are  a  large  number  of  radio  stations  spread  over  each  region 
and  state/Union  Territory.  A  few  of  the  auxiliary  stations  of  All 
India  Radio  have  already  experimented  with  broadcasting  educa- 
tional programmes  related  to  local  needs.  It  was  found  that  these 
localized  programmes  were  far  more  effective  than  the  centralized 
rural  programmes  broadcast  from  the  main  stations  in  the  states. 

Today  a  large  number  of  radio  stations  in  the  country  broadcast 
educational  programmes.  Teacher  training  programmes  are  being 
.organized  through  radio  in  a  few  states.  Radio  broadcasts  are  being 
increasingly  used  for  improving  primary  education.  Many  states 
have  initiated  steps  to  integrate  radio  broadcasts  with  teaching  in 
schools,  particularly  in  the  area  of  language  instruction.  An  impor- 
tant project  in  the  use  of  radio  for  teachinj^  a  first  language  (Hindi) 
to  primary  school  children  is  being  carried  out  by  the  GET  in  colla- 
boration with  the  ET  Gell  in  Rajasthan. 
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The  Ministry  of  Education  has  set  up  a  Study  Group  on  Radio 
Utilization  for  Education,  to  go  into  its  various  aspects  as  was  done 
by  the  Study  Group  on  Television  Utilization.  On  the  basis  of  the 
report  of  the  Study  Group,  a  detailed  project  for  educational  broad- 
casts will  be  formulated  shortly. 

In  India,  the  utilization  of  radio  and  television  facilities  for 
education  has  so  far  been  at  the  initiative  of  All  India  Radio  and 
Doordarshan.  The  involvement  of  education  authorities  in  planning 
and  production  of  educational  programmes  was  very  limited.  This 
drawback  has  now  been  rectified  by  involving  ET  Cells  and  educa- 
tional authorities  in  the  planning  and  production  of  programmes. 
The  responsibility  for  the  production  of  radio  and  television  pro- 
grammes is  gradually  being  taken  over  by  educational  authorities 
and  agencies  such  as  CIET  and  ET  Cells.  With  the  setting  up  of 
production  infrastructure  at  the  centre  and  state  level,  there  will  be 
more  and  better  utilization  of  the  media  for  educational  purposes. 

Rapport-based  programme  of  school  improvement 

The  low  level  of  academic  achievement  mainly  caused  by  the 
low  level  of  efficiency  of  schools  has  been  a  problem  of  great  con- 
cern in  recent  years.  This  has  led  to  several  attempts  to  devise 
appropriate  strategies  for  improving  the  performance  of  schools. 
Prominent  among  the  successful  efforts,  is  a  rapport-based  voluntary 
programme  of  school  improvement  being  implemented  in  the  State 
of  Maharash  Ira. 

The  results  of  the  secondary  school  certificate  examination 
conducted  in  1976  in  the  State  of  Maharashtra  indicated  that  there 
were  a  large  number  of  secondary  schools  in  the  State  in  which  not 
even  30  per  cent  of  students  secured  the  minimum  marks  required 
for  passing  the  examination.  Studies  conducted  to  identify  reasons 
for  this  low  performance  indicated  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  it 
was  the  weakness  and  low  efficiency  of  the  feeder  schools  at  the 
primary  stage.  Primary  schools,  especially  those  in  rural  areas, 
were  found  to  be  without  adequate  physical  facilities,  equipment 
and  teachers.  Insufficient  supervision  by  Inspecting  Officers,  lixck 
of  adequate  guidance  to  teachers,  the  indifferent  attitude  of  parents 
and  irregular  attendance  by  students  created  a  climate  not  very 
congenial  to  learning.     Most  primary  schools  were  functioning 
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far  below  the  expected  efficiency  and  generally  they  were  of  such 
low  standards  that  they  failed  to  attract  and  retain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  children. 

The  strategy.  It  was,  therefore,  recognized  thai  oru  vii / 
overcoming  the  problem  of  low  achievement  was  to  focus  attention 
and  effort  on  the  low  efficiency  secondary  school  together  with  the 
cluster  of  its  feeding  primary  schools.  As  part  of  this  effort,  a 
rapport-based  programme  of  school  improvement  was  initiated. 
The  programme  aimed  at  breaking  the  isolation  of  weaker  schools, 
and  developing  a  participative  climate  of  co-operation  between  the 
school  and  the  community.  It  also  aimed  at  improving  the  physical 
environment  of  the  school,  enhancing  enrolment  and  attendance  of 
pupils  and  improving  the  teaching-learning  process,  school  organiza- 
tion and  management.  The  programme  also  focused  attention  on 
motivating  teachers  and  pupils  to  make  efforts  leading  to  better 
standards  and  better  results  in  examinations. 

Coverage  of  the  programme.  The  programme  was  initially 
implemented  in  one  block  of  the  Pune  district.  In  this  block  a 
secondary  school  v^th  a  low  level  of  performance,  along  with  its 
feeder  primary  schools,  were  adopted.  All  the  functionaries  asso- 
ciated with  the  school  system  were  brought  together  to  make  a 
systematic  effort  for  school  improvement.  One  of  the  outcomes 
of  this  effort  was  a  marked  improvement  of  the  leaming  environ- 
ment resulting  in  better  academic  achievement  by  students. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  achieved,  coverage  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  expanded  in  1979.  Complexes  of  weaker  schools  were 
voluntarily  adopted  by  the  educational  officers  in  six  districts. 
The  coverage  was  expanded  to  746  secondary  schools  and  7,422 
primary  schools  in  1,122  clusters.  The  number  of  students  covered 
by  the  programme  rose  to  about  1.3  million  in  primary  schools  and 
over  0.3  million  in  secondary  schools. 

The  major  components  of  the  programme  include  identifica- 
tion of  specific  deficiencies  of  schools  and  planning  for  their  cor- 
rection, enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  community  in  mobilization 
of  local  resources,  exchange  of  experience  and  mutual  leaming  by 
teachers  in  each  cluster  of  schools  and  building  rapport  among 
pupils,  teachers,  headmasters,  inspecting  officers,  various  other 
functionaries  and  villagers.    The  major  focus  of  tlie  project  is  on 
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creating  rapport  among  persons  who  work  together  and  on  a  develop- 
mental approach  to  education  with  emphasis  on  non-monetary 
resources  for  self-development. 

In  orcl<n  o  further  improve  the  performance  of  schools,  several 
new  activiti  •  f  ivc  now  been  initiated.  These  include  group  meet- 
ings among  Lc.Khers  and  with  villagers,  enrolment  drives  in  co- 
operation with  villagers,  extra-classes  for  bright  students  and  remedial 
teaching  for  weak  s'udents,  formation  of  parent-teacher  associations, 
forums  for  innovative  teachers  and  programmes  for  students,  such  as 
improvement  of  handwriting,  communication  skills  and  assistance 
to  poor  students. 

Outcomes  of  the  programme.  The  results  of  this  voluntary 
effort  have  been  quite  encouraging.  There  has  been  a  noticeable 
increase  in  enrolment,  average  attendance,  academic  achievements  of 
students,  community  support  and  an  overall  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  schools,  both 
primary  and  secondary,  participating  in  the  programme  have  showoi 
an  increase  in  enrolment.  The  percentage  of  primary  schools  which 
showed  an  increase  in  average  attendance  was  60  per  cent,  while 
that  of  secondary  schools  was  about  54  per  cent. 

Programme  for  enhancing  the  competence  of  teachers 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  drop-out  and  stagnation  at  the  elementary  stage  of  education  is 
the  poor  quality  of  teaching.  It  has  been  too  knowledge  oriented, 
bookish  and  uninteresting.  Therefore,  as  part  of  the  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  elementary  education,  several  me?.nures  aimed  at 
enhancing  the  competence  of  teachers  (in-service  and  pre-service) 
have  been  initiated.  Prominent  among  them  are  correspondence- 
cum-contact  courses  for  inservice  teachers  and  deputation  of 
untrained  in-service  teachers  to  undergo  full-time  teacher  training 
courses  offered  by  recognized  elementary''  teacher  training  institutes. 
These  have  helped  in  reducing  the  number  of  untrained  and  under- 
qualified  teachers  in  primary  and  middle  schools. 

Along  with  the  efforts  aimed  at  clearing  the  backlog  of  un- 
trained and  underqualified  teachers,  a  variety  of  short  duration 
training  programmes  have  also  been  conducted  to  update  the  know- 
ledge of  inservice  primary  teachers.    The  maii:  ^^t'c^ive  of  these 
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training  courses  is  to  orient  teachers  to  current  developments  in 
content  and  methodology  of  teaching.  The  duration  of  these  courses 
varies  from  three  days  to  four  weeks  depending  upon  the  objectives 
of  the  training  programme.  A  large  number  of  in-service  teachers 
have  enrolled  in  these  courses  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the 
recent  developments  in  subjects  in  primary  and  middle  schools,  and 
to  cope  with  the  challenge  of  the  changing  curricula  and  methodolo- 
gy of  teaching. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  large  number  of  teachers  were  also  trained 
under  the  UNICEF  assisted  'Science  Education  Programme'  imple- 
mented at  the  national  level  by  the  NCERT  in  collaboration  with  the 
State  Institute  of  Education/State  Institute  of  Science  Education/ 
State  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training  in  the  states  and 
Union  Territories.  The  Science  Education  Programme  was  started  in 
1967  for  the  reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  teaching  of  science 
in  primary  and  middle  schools.  By  1975,  almost  all  the  states  and 
Union  Territories  in  the  country  had  implemented  the  programme  in 
their  schools  under  pilot,  wider  introduction  and  universalization 
phases.  The  programme  involved  science  curriculum  renewal, 
development  of  introductory  materials,  upgrading  of  elementary 
teacher  training  institutes  in  order  to  improve  pre-service  and  in- 
service  training,  in-service  training  of  teachers  ai  other  functionaries 
and  use  of  the  environment  and  local  resources  to  teach  science  at 
the  elementary  stage.  The  major  achievements  of  the  pr^^gramme 
were  the  experience  that  it  provided  in  curriculum  development 
and  implementation  and  a  change  of  attitude  towards  teaching  at 
the  primary  level. 

Several  agencies  in  the  country  are  engaged  in  the  organization 
and  implementation  of  in-service  training  courses  for  primary  and 
middle  school  teachers.  At  the^national  level,  NCERT  organizes 
training  courses  for  key  personnel  and  resource  persons  engaged  in 
training  in-service  teachers  at  the  elementary  stage.  At  the  regional 
level,  training  courses  for  resource  persons  and  key  persons  at  the 
state/Union  Territory  level  are  also  organized  by  the  four  Regional 
Colleges  of  Education  which  are  run  by  NCERT  and  located  in  the 
States  of  Kamataka,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa  and  Rajasthan.  They 
organize  training  courses  for  key  persons,  teacher  educators  or 
teachers  on  a  regional  basis  or  for  a  particular  state  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion, on  demand. 
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Alternative  strategy  for  in-semce  teachers'  training.  One  of  the 
major  problems  in  the  Indian  educational  system  has  been  the 
problem  of  training  and  retraining  a  very  large  number  of  school 
teachers  efficiently  and  economically.  With  the  present  system  of 
training  teachers  through  Summer  Institutes  organized  every  year  in 
different  parts  of  t.hc  country,  it  would  take  many  years  before  all 
school  teacb^/-  could  be  trained  or  retrained.  Attempts  have  there- 
fore been  mauo  to  develop  an  alternative  strategy  by  making  use  of 
r  .  ;edia  for  in-service  teacher  education,  which  could  reach  a 
I  r umber  of  teachers  simultaneously.  The  in-service  teacher 
tr»  ig  course  in  science  for  primary  school  teachers,  a  multimedia 
package  developed  by  the  Centre  for  Educational  Technology 
(NCERT),  represented  a  major  attempt  in  this  direction.  The 
package  offered  a  12-day  teacher-training  programme  simultaneously 
to  24,000  primary  school  teachers  spread  over  different  villages 
covered  by  the  Satellite  Instructional  Television  Experiment  (SITE). 
About  48,000  teachers  were  trained  using  the  package  during  1975- 
1976. 

The  different  components  of  the  multi-media  package  were  (i) 
a  television  programme  (22'/2  minutes);  (ii)  a  radio  programme  (20 
minutes);  (in)  activities  (2  hours);  (iv)  study  of  enrichment  materials 
(30  minutes)  and  (v)  a  pre-and-post-telecast/broadcast  discussion 
guided  by  the  teacher  monitor  (1  hour).  The  television  programmes 
were  telecast  using  the  facilities  provided  by  SITE.  These  pro- 
grammes were  designed  to  demonstrate  the  new  approach  to  science 
teaching.  They  also  provided  opportunities  for  upgrading  the 
teachers'  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  subject  matter.  The 
telecast  was  preceded  by  an  introductory  talk  by  the  teacher  monitor 
and  followed  by  a  general  discussion  on  the  content  of  the  pro- 
gramme. The  radio  pro^^Tammes  were  designed  to  motivate  teachers 
and  to  provide  enrichment  of  content  Activities  included  in  the 
guide  were  aimed  at  improving  teachers'  knowledge  of  the  content 
and  at  providing  examples  of  simple  experiments  which  could  be 
conducted  in  the  classroom.  Enrichment  materials  provided  addi- 
tional information  on  content  units  and  the  necessary  background 
for  science  teaching.  Interpersonal  communication  was  provided 
through  a  trained  teacher  monitor  who  acted  as  the  resource  person 
for  guiding  and  conducting  the  programme  in  the  villages. 

The  materials  of  the  package  consisted  of  (a)  12  films  in  four 
language  versions;  (b)  one  stand-by  programme  on  vid^jo-tapc  in  four 
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larv^jOiagcs;  (c)  ten  radio  programmes  in  four  language  versions  i 

ding  posters  and  flash  cards  for  radio-vision  programmes;  (d) 
av^iivity  guides  with  102  activities  which  could  be  performed  by 
using  low-cost  or  no-cost  equipment;  (e)  enrichment  materials;  and 
(f)  substitute  materials  for  each  of  the  film  and  radio  prog  *,  nmes 
to  be  used  by  the  teacher  monitor  in  the  absence  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion programmes.  Systematic  evaluation  of  the  programme  indicated 
that  the  package  was  quite  effective  in  increasing  primary  school 
teachers'  knowledge  of  content  and  pedagogy  of  teaching  science. 

Revision  of  elementary  teacher  education  curriculum.  The  pro- 
grammes of  professional  education  of  teachers  at  all  levels  are  under 
a  process  of  revision  in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  made  oy 
National  Council  for  Teacher  Education  (NCTE)  which  was  consti- 
tuted by  the  Government  of  India  to  advise  on  mr'  c  s  relating  to 
teacher  education  in  the  country.  After  screening  extensive  data 
and  conducting  on-the-spot  studies  of  sampled  teacher  training 
institution*:,  the  working  groups  set  up  by  NCTE  submitted  their 
reports  in  1975.  The  findings  and  suggestions  of  the  working  groups 
were  discussed  at  different  levels  and  finally  NCTE  released  a  docu- 
ment titled  Teacher  education  curriculum  —  a  framework'.  The 
fram.?work  provided  certain  guidelines  for  improvement  in  pro- 
grammes of  teacher  education. 

The  framework  of  the  teacher  education  curriculum  approved 
by  NCTE,  has  recommended  significant  changes  in  the  existing 
teacher  education  programmes.  It  highlights  the  need  for  flexibility 
and  relevance  in  courses  in  order  to  relate  them  to  local  needs  and 
conditions. 

The  recommendations  of  the  NCTE  have  been  followed  by 
attempts  to  introduce  changes  in  the  existing  courses  of  teacher 
education  both  in  terms  of  organization  and  structure.  Thirteen 
states  and  three  Union  Territories  have  already  revised  the  curri- 
culum of  elementary  teacher  education.  The  changes  introduced  in 
the  elementary  teacher  education  curriculum  are  expected  to  develop 
teacher  training  programmes  which  are  in  tune  with  the  emerging 
needs  of  Indian  society,  and  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in 
primary  and  middle  schools.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  lead, 
ultimately,  to  the  qualitative  improvement  of  elementary  education, 
resuUing  in  a  reduction  of  drop-out  rates. 
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RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT 

Retrospect 

The  progress  made  in  the  direction  of  achieving  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  of  universal  elementa:ry  education  has  been  by  any 
standards  phenomenal,  although  the  goal  is  yet  to  be  reaJized.  The 
achievement  becomes  particularly  impressive,  considering  that  after 
independence  India  had  to  grapple  with  some  serious  tasks  which 
brooked  no  delay  —  the  partition  of  the  country  requiring  rehabilita- 
tion of  millions  of  refugees,  the  integration  of  feudal  princely  states, 
the  need  to  invest  resou/ces  for  building  a  modern  infrastructure, 
for  self-sustained  growth  in  industry  and  the  achievement  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  production,  to  name  a  few.  Apart  from  these, 
every  effort  had  to  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  democratic  frame- 
work which  had  been  chosen  for  the  country's  policy  assumed 
sound  foundations. 

Despite  these  and  other  tasks  which  had  been  given  priority, 
substantial  investments  were  made  to  expand  education,  so  /.sscntial 
for  meeting  the  manpower  requirements  of  a  modernizing  economy, 
starting  the  process  of  social  modernization  and  for  ensuring  the 
participation  of  the  masses  in  political  processes.  Educat^'onal 
development  was  taken  seriously  as  an  integrated  element  of  social 
and  economic  planning,  as  it  was  realized  quite  early  that  education 
had  a  determining  influence  on  economic,  social  and  political 
development. 

The  expansion  of  elementary  education  w/ui  considered  to  be 
an  important  and  priority  task.  A  consequence  of  the  increased 
attention  and  effort  has  been  the  phenomon;^]  o?:pansion  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  availability  of  educational  facilities,  so  thai  for 
nearly  93  per  cent  of  the  rural  population,  primary  education  is 
available  within  a  kilometre  of  walking  distance.  Similarly,  facili- 
ties for  middle  school  education  have  become  available  for  over  78 
per  cent  of  the  rural  population  within  a  walking  distance  of  3 
kilometres.    Enrolments  have  grov^,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls. 
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The  system  now  employs  over  2.5  millioii  teachers,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  trained.  Niiillions  of  children  arc  provided  free  meals, 
uniforms,  books  and  stationery  so  as  to  facilitate  their  enrolment 
and  attendance  in  schools.  Facilities  for  teacher  preparation  are 
more  than  adequate.  Systematic  work  in  the  development  of  syllabi 
and  textbooks  has  ensured  the  availability  of  education  of  a  quality 
and  standard  which  compares  very  favourably  with  more  advanced 
countries.  Infrastructure  for  research  and  development  support  to 
elementary  education  haS  been  cre?.ced,  as  have  cadres  of  trained 
personnel,  even  at  the  gruss-roots  level. 

An  important  development  bas  been  the  experimentation  with 
alternative  modes  of  education—  the  non-formal  system  of  learning, 
the  use  of  mais  media  for  education  facilitated  by  the  availability 
in  orbit  of  India's  own  satellite,  and  distance  learning  systems.  These 
and  other  developments  have  provided  experience  which  can  now 
be  utilized  to  move  a  step  further. 

Task  ahead 

Despite  these  achievements,  the  task  remains  unfinished.  Still 
a  large  number  of  habitations  do  not  have  educational  facilities 
within  easy  reach;  120,000  as  far  as  primary  schooling  is  concerned. 
Of  course,  these  habitations  contain  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
total  rural  population.  About  a  fourth  of  children  of  the  age  group 
6-11  and  nearly  sixty  per  cent  of  the  age  group  11-14  are  still  outside 
schools.  Nearly  70  per  cent  of  these  children  are  girls;  a  substantial 
proportion  belong  to  the  disadvantaged  sections.  A  large  proportion 
of  schools  do  not  have  satisfactory  buildings;  a  large  number  lack 
even  the  basic  minimum  equipment  required  for  effective  teaching 
and  learning.  Ti  v  hold'.ng  power  of  schools  results  in  a  majority 
of  the  students  d  <  pring  out  of  elementary  schocis  without  complet- 
ing 7-8  years  of  schooling.  Many  nf  them  k'lve  too  early,  in  Grades 
I  and  II,  to  be  able  to  learn  even  in  a  rudimentary  form,  the  skills  of 
reading  and  writing. 

The  achievement  of  the  goal  of  universal  elementary  education 
has  become  urgent  considering  the  country's  commitment  to  com- 
plete the  task  by  1990.  It  has  also  become  more  complex,  sin  e 
the  groups  now  to  be  reached  are  those  who  are  prevented  from 
taking  advantage  of  education  because  of  social  and  economic 
deprivations   which  the  education   system  cannot  redress.  The 
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projections  m.a^e  earlier  of  the  new  places  to  be  created  have  been 
belied  by  the  1981  census;  instead  of  35  million  children  to  be 
enrolled  as  was  visualized  earlier,  41  million  children  are  to  be 
provided  for.  There  is  also  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality 
of  instruction  that  is  offered  in  elementary  schools,  requiring  simul- 
taneous attention  to  both  the  quantitative  and  the  qualitative  dimen- 
sions. 

The  exercise  for  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan  (1985-1990)  has 
been  taken  in  hand.  Working  groups  that  have  been  set  up  are  en- 
trusted with  manifold  tasks:  development  of  a  long-term  perspective 
of  educational  growth,  keeping  in  view  the  requirements  of  the 
twenty -first  century,  suggesting  short-term  goals,  indicating  the 
measures  required  to  enhance  the  relevance  of  education  to  national 
tasks,  proposing  alternative  forms  and  modes  of  reaching  the  un- 
reached and  so  on. 

Development  of  new  designs 

The  realization  has  grown  that  existing  forms  of  education  are 
insufficient  to  hasten  the  process  of  achieving  universal  elementary 
education.  There  is,  therefore,  an  insistence  on  the  development  of 
new  designs.  Although  not  yet  distinct  some  elements  of  the  new 
design  are  emerging.  These  include: 

(i)  Development  of  a  new  and  open  learning  system  enabling 
children  to  attain  specified  competencies  by  learning  on 
their  own  in  a  variety  of  situations  and  utilizing  a  variety  of 
learning  resources; 

(ii)  Establishment  of  a  variety  of  resource  centres,  apart  from 
classrooms  of  the  conventional  type,  in  "  '  '  :  ^  "^.riety  of 
print  and  non-print  materials  would  b^  -  »  J  •  le  for  use 
by  out-of-school  children; 

(iii)  Derivation  of  the  content  of  elemenla'^y  »  ^  :\Oii^  as  far  as 
possible,  from  roles  and  functions  that  v.  ^  rson  has  to 
po-form  in  a  given  social  situation; 

(iv)  ■  elopment  of  an  elementary  school  in  rural  areas  as  the 
focal  point  for  community  development  and  action,  allow- 
ing an  integration  of  services  provided  by  various  develop- 
ment agencie^g^ 
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(v)  Resort  to  micro-level  planning  with  local  communities  being 
assigned  important  functions  /In  respect  of  elementary 
education; 

(vi)  Increased  use  of  mass  media  for  elementary  education,  in 
supportive,  enriching  and  substitutive  roles;  and 

(vii)  Greater  emphasis  on  enhancing  the  quality  and  relevance  of 
elementary  schooling  and  on  continuous  monitoring  of 
students'  enrolment. 

Each  of  these  ideas  has  been  experimented  with  and  tested  in 
a  field  setting  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  Thus  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  syllabi  and  textual  materials  in  relation  to  the  needs  of 
specific  communities  has  been  undertaken.  Substantial  experience 
has  also  become  available  in  regard  to  non-formal  learning  systems 
and  technological  support  to  education.  Integration  of  community 
concerns  with  education  has  been  attempted  with  the  assistance  of 
various  developmental  agencies.  These  and  other  experimental 
projects  have  been  undertaken  by  voluntary  organizations  as  well  as 
under  government  auspices.  It  is  felt  that  work  needs  to  be  done  in 
two  main  directions.  Firstly,  we  must  ensure  that  the  experience  of 
innovative  projects  is  widely  diffused  and  made  apart  of  the  system. 
Secondly,  there  must  be  an  integration  of  various  experiences  into  an 
overal'  strategy  of  educational  development. 

It  is  realized  that  there  should  be  a  constant  effort  to  institu- 
tionalize innovations.  With  this  end  in  view,  greater  stress  is  pro- 
posed CO  be  laid  on  dissemination  of  information,  building  of  trained 
cadres  at  grass-roots  level,  integration  of  the  efforts  made  by  various 
agencies,  networking  of  institutions,  creation  of  infrastructure  for 
adaptation  of  innovations  to  suit  local  conditions  and  financial 
support  to  institutions  to  adopt  innovative  ideas  and  practices. 

An  important  idea  being  considered  is  the  identification  of 
specific  areas  where  a  total  strategy  for  universalizing  elementary 
education  is  being  implemented.  It  is  being  suggested  that  various 
institutions  concerned  with  different  dimensions  of  elementary 
education  develop  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  plan  of  action 
and  implement  it  in  selected  block  under  the  control  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Planning  Commission. 
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I.  State/Union  TeniCory-wke  number  of  primary  and  middle  schools 
in  India  (1970-1971  and  1981-1982) 


State  I  Union  Territory     Number  of  Primary      Number  of  Middle     Percentage  increase 

Sch  ools  Sch  ools  in    schools  during 

1970-1 971  to  1981- 
1982 


1970-1971  1981-1982 

1970-1971 

1981^982 

Primary 
Schools 

Middle 
Schools 

Andlua  Pradesh 

37,013 

40,691 

3,123 

4,812 

9.9 

54.1 

Assam 

17,723 

21,801 

3,092 

4,326 

23.1 

39.9 

Bihar 

46,823 

51,250 

8,133 

11,289 

9.5 

38.8 

Gujarat 

10,810 

11,200 

10,545 

14,000 

3.6 

32.8 

Haryana 

4,204 

4,738 

760 

938 

12.7 

23.4 

Hlmachal  Pradesh 

3,768 

6,229 

742 

1,047 

65.3 

41.1 

Jammu  &  Kashmir 

4,872 

7,475 

1,454 

2,058 

53.5 

41.5 

Karnataka 

21,717 

22,832 

10,817 

12,343 

5.4 

14.1 

Kerala 

6,838 

6,811 

2,544 

2,779 

-  1.1 

9.2 

Madhya  Pradesh 

36,988 

59,487 

5,851 

10,946 

60.8 

87.1 

Maharashtra 

28,533 

35,600 

16,749 

15,540 

24.7 

-7.2 

Manipur 

2,472 

2,860 

384 

425 

15.7 

10.8 

Meghalaya 

2,528 

3,650 

211 

390 

44.4 

85.0 

Nagaland 

833 

1,184 

319 

310 

42.1 

0.0 

Orissa 

27,728 

32,797 

4,193 

7,413 

18.2 

76.8 

Punjab 

7,258 

12,384 

1,060 

1,410 

70.6 

33.0 

Rpiasthan 

19,612 

23,219 

2,035 

5,487 

18.4 

169.6 

Sikkim 

360 

48 

Tamil  Nadu 

26,076 

27,767 

5,894 

5,556 

6.5 

-5.2 

Tripura 

1,384 

1,707 

220 

300 

23.3 

36.6 

Uttar  Pradesh 

62,127 

71,637 

8,787 

13,852 

15.3 

57.6 

West  Bengal 

35,788 

44,326 

2,959 

3,178 

23.8 

7.4 

A  &  N  Islands 

127 

175 

20 

34 

37.8 

70.0 

Arunachal  Pradesh 

503 

879 

47 

120 

74.7 

155.3 

Chandigarh 

37 

33 

16 

28 

-8.1 

75.0 

D  &  N  Havtli 

126 

121 

2-1 

33 

-4.1 

37.5 

Delhi 

1,355 

K739 

450 

327 

28.3 

-27.3 

Goa,  Daman  &  Diu 

765 

974 

204 

150 

27.3 

-26.4 

Lakshadweep 

19 

18 

8 

4 

-  5.3 

-50.0 
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I  (Cont'd).  State/Union  territory-wise  number  of  primary  and 
middle  schools  in  India  (1970-1971  and  198M982) 


Statel  Union  Territory     Number  of  Primary      Number  of  Middle      Percentage  increase 

Schools  SchooJs  in   schools  during 

1 970-1 971  to  1981- 
1982 


1970-1971  1981-1982   1970-1971  1981-1982  Primary  Middle 

Schools  Schools 


Mizoram  -  775*  -  315  - 

Pondichcrry  259        288  81  102       11.2  26.0 


Total  408.286  495.007       90.713       119.560       21.2  31.9 

Includes  prc-primary  schools  also 

Source:    (i)    *A  handbook  of  educational  and  allied  statistics*.  Ministry  of  Education 
&Culture.Govcrnmcnt  of  India.  1983  (For  1970-1971). 

(ii)     ^Selected  educational  statistics.  1981-1982'.  Ministry  of  Education  & 
Culture.  Government  of  India.  1983  (For  1981-1982). 


II.  Percentage  of  rural  population  servt  J  by  primary  and 
middle  schools/sections  (As  on  30  Sf  .ptember  1978) 


State/ Union  Territory 


Percentage  Oj' rural 
pot)ulation  served 
by  primary  i  'hools/ 
sections  

Within  the  Up  to 
habitation       1,0  km 


Percentage  of  rural 
population   served  by 
middle  schools/sections 


Within  the  Up  to 
habitation       3,0  km 


Andhra  Pradesh 

91.84 

Assam 

81.34 

Bihar 

77.98 

Gujarat 

'  Q6 

Haryana 

94.07 

Himachal  Pradesh 

38.01 

Jammu  &  Kashmir 

74.66 

Karnataka 

89.17 

Kerala 

83.35 

Madhya  Pradesh 

77.14 

96.06 

36.01 

71.16 

94.21 

20.91 

78.96 

95.54 

23.14 

8s.96 

98.14 

71.71 

92.50 

98.58 

46.71 

85.21 

71.54 

13.31 

71.58 

8^.94 

32.60 

83.58 

95.59 

51.36 

86.29 

Q0.64 

59.44 

92.48 

90.17 

23.09 

63.19 
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II  (Cont'd).  Percentage  of  rural  population  served  by  primary  and 
middle  schools/sections  (As  on  30  September  1978) 


State /Union  Territory 

Percentage  of  rural 
population  served 
by  primary  schools/ 
sections 

Percentage  of  rural 
population  served  by 
middle  schools/sections 

mthin  tlie 
habitation 

Up  to 
1,0  km 

Within  the 
habitation 

Up  to 
3,0  km 

Maharashtra 

90,10 

Qft  07 

70,7  f 

R7 

Manipur 

OR  no 

IR  ftl 

Mcghalaya 

76,1 2 

RR 

OO,  J  J 

Nagaland 

00  ^0 

77, 'ty 

jU,/z 

71   *  1 

Orissa 

76,58 

93,95 

27,08 

80,29 

Punjab 

97,34 

99,72 

44,45 

91.77 

Rajas  than 

82,08 

88,50 

36,82 

64,87 

Sikklm 

42,35 

64.34 

7,66 

42,30 

Tamil  Nadu 

81.74 

94.63 

29,81 

80,57 

Tripura 

54.42 

80.29 

19,79 

71.98 

Uttar  Pradesh 

52,97 

85.84 

17,33 

73,95 

West  Bengal 

85,07 

96.28 

25,39 

78,71 

A  &  N  Islands 

70,49 

81,86 

33.38 

55,78 

Arunachal  Pradesh 

55,90 

60.69 

18,14 

28,15 

Chandigarh 

89.42 

100.00 

61,42 

100,00 

Dadra  &  N.  Haveli 

45,43 

86,99 

11.24 

68,20 

Delhi 

85,29 

99.75 

55.66 

99,93 

Goi{,  Daman  &  Diu 

56.82 

88,97 

20,62 

92,67 

Lakshadweep 

100,00 

100,00 

99,64 

99.64 

Mizoram 

74.54 

74,63 

64.32 

77,41 

Pondicherry 

87,72 

97,15 

53.19 

97,41 

AU-lndia 

78.53 

92,82 

33,47 

78.83 

Source:    Tourth  All-India  educational  Survey',  Na'  jnal  Council  of  Educational 
Research  and  Trainin^»,  New  Delhi,  1982. 
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ni.  Enrolment  in  Oasses  I-V  (1981-1982) 


otQiefUtxion  J emiofy 

Boys 

Tntal 

Andhra  Pradesh 

3,202,739 

2,263,336 

5.466,075 

Assam 

1,001,783 

758,823 

1,760.606 

Bihar 

4,701,311 

1,985,473 

6.686,784 

Gujarat 

2,650,400 

1.760,900 

4.411.300 

Haiyana 

852,458 

447,816 

1.300,274 

Himachal  Pradesh 

319,803 

245,945 

565.748 

Jammu  &  Kashmir 

363,120 

205,151 

568,271 

Kainataka 

2,419,936 

1.868,153 

4,288,089 

Kerala 

1,658,763 

1,562,923 

3,221.686 

Madhya  Pradesh 

3,070.379 

1,519,353 

4,589.732 

Maharashtra 

4,760,000 

3,650,000 

8.410,000 

Manipur 

118,350 

94,550 

212,900 

Meghalaya 

106,000 

97,000 

203.000 

Maealand 

69,994 

53,671 

123.665 

Orissa 

1,719,000 

1.115.000 

2,834.000 

Puniah 

1,104,564 

903,401 

2,007.965 

Rajasthan 

2,290,836 

763.849 

3,054,685 

Sikkim 

26,147 

18,557 

44,704 

Tamil  Nadu 

3,471.125 

2,910,132 

6,381,257 

Tripura 

170,531 

126,079 

296,610 

Uttar  Pradesh 

6,577,120 

3,288,000 

9,865,120 

West  Bengal 

3,727,295 

2.445,606 

6,172,901 

A  &  N  islands 

14.971 

12,636 

27,607 

Arunachai  Pradesh 

43,530 

23,006 

66,536 

Chaiidigaih 

2,662 

.'.209 

4,871 

D  &  N  Haveli 

8.694 

5,613 

14,307 

Delhi 

365,970 

319,630 

685.600 

Goa,  Daman  &  Diu 

71,673 

61,950 

133,623 

Laks  had  weep 

3,937 

3,335 

7,272 

Mizoram 

40,704 

38,223 

78,927* 

Pondicherry 

42.832 

36,323 

79.155 

Total: 

44,976,627 

28.586,643 

73.563,270 

4t 

Includes  enrolment  of  pre-primar>*  schools  also 

Source:   'Selected  Educational  Statistic:.  1981-82*.  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture, 
Government  of  India. 
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III  (ContM).  Enrolment  ratio  in  Qosses  I-V 
(1981.1982) 


olQlCf  UtllOfl  icrniory 

mtfUlffiCfll  i\QllU 

Boys 

KjlrtS 

I  OlQl 

Andhra  Pradesh 

98.8 

74.4 

87.0 

Assam 

63.8 

52.5 

58.4 

Bihar 

103.3 

46.5 

75.8 

Gujarat 

124.9 

88.6 

107.4 

Haiyana 

102.0 

57.4 

80.5 

Himachal  Prudesh 

141.1 

97.6 

118.2 

Jammu  &  Kashmir 

105.5 

55.4 

79.5 

Kainataka 

102.2 

84.0 

93.4 

Kerala 

100.7 

100.5 

100.6 

Madhya  Pradesh 

77.3 

41.3 

59.9 

Maharashtra 

128.5 

104.4 

116.8 

Manipur 

126.3 

99.1 

112.6 

Meghalaya 

121.1 

109.9 

115.5 

Nagaland 

163.2 

128.4 

146.0 

Orissa 

98.9 

68.7 

84.4 

Punjab 

115.2 

101.4 

108.6 

Rajasthan 

94.3 

33.6 

64.9 

Sikkim 

164.4 

118.9 

141.9 

Tamil  Nadu 

125.9 

112.4 

119.3 

Tripura 

120.3 

87.5 

103.8 

Uttar  Pradesh 

92.5 

49.0 

71.4 

West  Bengal 

94.6 

66.1 

80.8 

A  &  N  Islands 

133.7 

110.8 

122.2 

Arunachal  Pradesh 

114.8 

62.3 

88.9 

Chandigarl: 

10.3 

8,5 

9.4 

D  &  N  Haveli 

155.3 

96.8 

125.5 

Delhi 

109.6 

92.4 

100.9 

Goa,  Daman  &  Diu 

112.3 

97.3 

104.9 

Lakshadweep 

187.5 

151.6 

169.1 

Mizoram 

* 

Pondicherry 

124.5 

103.8 

114.1 

AlMndia 

99.4 

66.9 

83.7 

Source:    'Selected  educational  statistics  1981-82.*  Ministry  of  Education  &  Culture, 
Government  of  India.  1983. 
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IV.  Enrolment  in  Oasses  VI-VIH  (1981-1 982) 


State/Union  Territory 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 



Andhra  Pradesh 

623,897 

331,484 

955,381 

Assam 

439,102 

277,858 

716,960 

Bihar 

1,041,010 

282,523 

1,323,533 

Gujarat 

746,700 

439,800 

1,186,500 

Haryana 

372,620 

132,502 

505,122 

Himachal  Pradesh 

145,887 

72,663 

218,530 

Jammu  &  Kashmir 

120,828 

56,472 

177,300 

Karnataka 

663,194 

387,489 

1,050,683 

Kerala 

846,933 

778,854 

1,625,787 

Madhya  Pradesh 

1,200,678 

427,648 

1,628,326 

Maharashtra 

1,500,000 

860,000 

2,360,000 

Manipur 

32,530 

20,970 

53,500 

Meghalaya 

21.500 

19,000 

40,500 

Nagaland 

29,788 

23,509 

53,297 

Orissa 

419,000 

209,000 

628,000 

Punjab 

419,943 

273,891 

693,834 

Rajasthan 

666,771 

161,429 

828,200 

Sikkim 

5,593 

3,006 

8,599 

Tamil  Nadu 

1,202,886 

761,200 

1,964,086 

Tripura 

38,197 

26,736 

64,933 

Uttar  Pradesh 

2,25u,010 

822,104 

3,078,114 

West  Bengal 

875,837 

498,357 

1,374,194 

Adaman  Nicolai 

5,086 

3.456 

8,542 

Islands 

Arunachal  Pradesh 

6,960 

3,064 

10,024 

Chandigarh  1 

2,499 

2,041 

4,540 

D.N.  Haveli 

1,426 

736 

2,162 

Delhi 

207,000 

147,000 

354,000 

Goa,  Daman  &  Diu 

39,743 

31,507 

71,250 

Lakshadweep 

1,571 

1,097 

2,668 

Mizoram 

15,833 

14,385 

30,218 

Pondicherry 

22,184 

14,491 

36,675 

Totil: 

13,971,206 

7,084,272 

1,055,47C 

Source:    'Selected  cducailonal  statistics  198!-i  982',  Ministry  of  Education  and  Cul- 
ture, Goveriunent  of  India,  1983. 
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IV  (Cont'd)  Enrolment  ratio  in  Oasscs  VI-VIII 
(198M982) 


State/Union  Territory 

Enrolment  Ratio 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Anania  Jriaaesn 

17/1 

1  /  .4 

Assam 

Bihar 

40.5 

11.7 

2o*S 

Gujarat 

0  1.4 

io  c 

Haryana 

Zo.U 

Himachal  Pradesh 

105.7 

48.9 

it},i 

Jammu  &  Kashmir 

59.9 

274 

A1  C 

Karnataka 

48.0 

29.9 

i.3 

Kerala 

89.3 

85.6 

57.5 

Madhya  Pradesh 

'411  1 

Maharashtra 

64.5 

38.4 

CI  T 

Manipur 

66.6 

38.9 

O  1 

Meghalaya 

A{\  1 

44.0 

Nagaland 

125.2 

97.5 

1  1  1  o 

1 11.  J 

Orissa 

Ai  n 
4  J.7 

'i'i  A 

Punjab 

cc\  n 

ol.U 

Rajasthan 

15  Q 

1 

32.2 

Sikkim 

uU.o 

J  Z.J 

40.0 

Tamil  Nadu 

68.5 

46.3 

57.8 

Trioura 

51.9 

30.9 

40.6 

Uttar  Pradesh 

56.1 

21.8 

39.5 

West  Bengal 

41.8 

24.2 

33.1 

A  &  N  Islands 

89.2 

54.0 

70.6 

Arunachal  Pradesh 

39.3 

16.9 

28.0 

Chandigarh 

15.4 

13.5 

14.5 

D  &  N  Haveli 

44.6 

21.0 

32.3 

Delhi 

97.7 

71.^' 

84.7 

Goa,  Daman  &  Diu 

96.2 

72.6 

84.1 

Lak  shad  weep 

130.9 

82.4 

106.7 

Mizoram 

* 

* 

Pondicherry 

103.2 

64.9 

83.7 

All-India 

54.2 

29.1 

41.9 

Source:    'Selected  educational  statistics  1981-1982',  Ministry  of  Education  £.  Culture, 
Government  of  India,  1983. 
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V.  Enrolment  (in  Classes  I-V)  as  percentage  of  population  in  the  age  group  6-below  1 1  years 
in  nitai  areas  in  selected  states.  (As  on  30  September  1978) 


State  Hi^est  district  Lomt  district 


State  average 

Name 

Boys 

Giris 

Total 

Nam 

Boys 

Giris 

Total 

Andhia  Pradesh. 

79.97 

Nellore 

111.47 

92.89 

102.68 

Adilabad 

66.86 

25.29 

45.82 

Assam 

80.71 

N.C.  HiHs 

124.55 

87.31 

106.32 

Danang 

76.13 

54.02 

65.31 

Bihar 

70.53 

Nalanda 

118.55 

61.18 

91.18 

WestChamparan 

65.95 

20.02 

43.92 

Jaininu&  Kashmir 

61.61 

Jammu 

91.12 

76.01 

83.98 

Srinagar 

61.60 

28.38 

45.86 

Madhya  Pradesh 

56.99 

Betul 

97.91 

58.37 

78.52 

Jhabua 

57.01 

20.37 

39.22 

Onssa 

85.04 

Balasore 

139.15 

101.78 

121.34 

Kalahandi 

95.37 

41.78 

69.55 

Rajasthan 

59.74 

Kota 

104.87 

45.42 

80.63 

Bikaner 

67.34 

22.84 

47.57 

Uttar  Pradesh 

72.87 

Dehradun 

124.40 

106.65 

116.50 

Rampur 

64.72 

20.39 

44.26 

West  Bengal 

84.62 

Knwrah 

112.49 

99.36 

106.32 

Murshidabad 

75.91 

53.58 

64.51 

Source:  States  Tables,  'Fourth  Al!  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  &  Training,  New  Delhi,  1978. 
Note:  Gross  cnrobnent  ratio  at  the  primaiy  stage  (Classes  I-V)  79.22  for  the  country  in  1978. 
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V.  (Cont'd).  Enrolment  fin  Gasses  VI-VIII)  as  percentage  of  population  in  the  Ag^Group  II 
to  below  14  years  in  rural  areas  in  selected  states  (As  on  30  September  1978) 


mte 

niffiestmnct 

Lowest  distfict 

State  average 

Name 

Boys 

GiHs 

Totd 

Name 

Boys 

GiHs 

Total 

Andhra  Pradesh 

19.68 

Krishna 

33.26 

20.69 

27.09 

AdOabad 

17.09 

7.57 

12.45 

Assam 

36.79 

SIbsagai 

58.84 

46.96 

53.11 

KarbiAnglong 

31.09 

14.91 

22.49 

Bihar 

18.54 

Dhanbad 

52.97 

6.36 

30.44 

Girdih 

20.23 

2.12 

11.63 

Janiinu&  Kashmir 

32.22 

Jammu 

64.07 

34.23 

49.89 

Srinagar 

36.03 

9.64 

23.84 

Madhya  Pradesh 

22.13 

Bhind 

67.03 

9.64 

39.42 

Jhabua 

14.72 

3.67 

9.40 

Orissa 

25.41 

Cuttack 

52.97 

29.03 

41.54 

Kaiaput 

5.46 

3.08 

4.69 

Rajasthan 

23.61 

Sikar 

63.77 

15.18 

37.87 

Bikaner 

20.80 

4.94 

14.04 

UttarPrad&!ii 

23.32 

Uttaikashi 

101.25 

16.54 

62.49 

Barabanki 

27.23 

3.85 

16.37 

West  Bengal 

27.59 

CoochBehai 

65.64 

29.35 

47.66 

Jalpaiguri 

19.22 

12.58 

15.99 

«^ 

3 
5* 
ft. 

0' 


Source:  State  Tables,  'Fourth  All  India  educational  survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  &  Training,  New  Delhi,  19  /8. 
Note:  Gross  enrolment  ratio  at  the  middle  stage  (Qasses  Vl-VJII)  31.23  for  the  country  in  1978. 
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VI.  Student  flow  in  classes  I-VDI  and  retention  rates  (1960-1961  to  1978-1979) 


Number  of  Students 


Ym 

OassI 

Class  V 

Qass  VIII 

Total 

Girls 

Totd 

Gills 

Totd 

Gills 

1960-1961 

13,391,347 
(100.0) 

4,680,909 
(100.0) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

196M962 

15.746,164 
(100.0) 

5,605,962 
(100.0) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

196M963 

16,404,417 
(100.0) 

6,023,285 
(100.0) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1963-1964 

16,905,528 
(100.0) 

6,883,003 
(100.0) 

- 

- 

- 

1964-196S 

18,240,f02 
(100.0) 

\       ^  w/ 

6.948,612 
(100.0) 

4,964,247 
(37.1) 

1,524,406 
(32.6) 

- 

- 

1965-1966 

18,883,970 

/inn  f\\ 

7,309,790 

Hflo  ni 

5,381,360 

1,683,795 

- 

- 

1966-1967 

19,533,259 
(100.0) 

7;in,283 

(100.0) 

5,710,325 
(34.8) 

1,827,741 
(38.3) 

1967-1968 

19,750,974 
(100.0) 

7,637,373 
(100.0) 

5,920,639 
(35.0) 

1,946,193 
(31.0) 

3,244,645 
(24.4) 

863,35/( 
(18.4) 

1968-1969 

19,835,890 
(100.0) 

7,675,708 
(100.0) 

6,042,209 
(31.1) 

2,011,469 
(28.9) 

3,459,961 
(22.0) 

935,647 
(16.4) 

1969-1970 

19,942,055 
(100.0) 

7,778,770 
(100.0) 

6,249,417 
(33.1) 

2,100,326 
(28.7) 

3,616,774 
(22.1) 

989,776 
(16.4) 
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VI.  (Cont'd)  Student  flow  in  classes  I-VIII  and  retention  rates  (1960-1961  to  1978-1979) 


Number  of  Students 

Yesrs 

dm  I 

OassV 

QassVIII 

Total 

Gitis 

Total 

GMs 

Total 

Gills 

1970-1971 

20,438,788 

7,924,508 

6,455,109 

2,184,437 

2,743,951 

1,042,492 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(33.0) 

(29.1) 

(22.1) 

(16.6) 

1971-J972 

21,118,992 

8,213,094 

6,623,731 

2,265,014 

3,835,751 

1,090,540 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

m 

(29.7) 

(21.0) 

(15.7) 

1972-1973 

22,183,109 

8,710,61] 

6,949,504 

2,406,716 

3,155,524 

1,156,880 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(35.0) 

(31.3) 

(20.9) 

(15.8) 

1973-1974 

21,394,983 

8,472,161 

6,708,033 

2,322,008 

3,784,932 

1,113,713 

1974-1975 

21,975,542 

8,669,345 

7,515,743 

2,636,002 

4,914,680 

1,245,816 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(36.8) 

(33.3) 

(21.3) 

(16.3) 

1975-1976 

21,987,533 

8,712,864 

7,848,656 

2,777,442 

4,438,769 

1,320,519 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(37.2) 

(33.8) 

(22.4) 

(17.2) 

1976-1977 

27,224,536 

9,185,204 

8,187,777 

1,891,726 

4,554,847 

1,385,322 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(36.9) 

(33.2) 

(22.8) 

(17.8) 

1977-1978 

:i,12?,331 

8,428,795 

8,374,954 

2,952,175 

4,721,813 

1,453,672 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(39.6) 

(35.0) 

(22.0) 

(17.2) 

1978-1979 

21,425,731 

8;668,741 

8,476,227 

3,011,343 

4,988,525 

1,563,564 
(18.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(39.6) 

(34.7) 

(23.3) 

Source:  A  Handbook  of  Educational  and  Allied  Statistia  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture,  Government  of  India,  1983.  'Third  All  India 
Educational  Survey',  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training,  New  Delhi,  1977. 

Hote:  Figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  pcrcentr.ge  of  enrolment  in  different  grades  to  total  enrolment  in  Grade  I. 
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Preface 


Universalization  of  primary  education  (UPE)  is  one  of  the 
major  priority  goals  of  countries  in  the  region  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
The  developing  countries  in  particular,  are  now  vigorously  engaged 
in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  policies,  plans  and 
programmes  aimed  at  making  adequate  and  suitable  opportunities 
for  primary  education  available  as  soon  as  possible  for  all  children 
and  young  people. 

In  1983,  as  part  of  a  major  project  vinder  the  Asian  Programme 
of  Educational  Innovation  for  Development  (APEID)  on  the 
Universalization  of  Education,  12  countries  in  the  region  undertook 
national  studies.  The  national  studies  were  conducted  to  analyse  the 
stage  reached  by  the  countries  in  UPE,  and  the  problems  encountered 
by  them  in  providing  educational  opportunities  to  all  children  at  the 
primary  level;  to  review  significant  new  and  current  developments  in 
programmes  and  projects*  which  the  countries  have  undertaken  in 
order  to  expand  and  improve  primary  education;  and  to  contribute 
to  achieving  the  target  of  primary  education  for  all  children.  The 
studies  were  conducted  by  national  institutes  and  professional 
groups  under  the  guidance  of  high  level  committees  of  the  Ministries 
of  Education  in  the  respective  countries. 

On  completion  of  the  national  studies,  a  Regional  Review 
Meeting  was  held  in  November  1983  which  undertook  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  methodologies  of  the  national  studies  and  examined 
their  findings.  The  meeting  also  made  suggestions  for  improving 
and  updating  the  national  studies  tabled  for  review. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  review  meeting,  study 
teams  in  the  participating  countries  have  revised  and  updated  the 
national  studies.  The  present  publication  is  an  outcome  of  the 
collaborative  and  co-operative  efforts  of  the  member  countries  in 
understanding  the  progress  made  in  the  universalization  of  primary 
education,  the  nature  and  extent  of  problems  and  issues  and  their 
implications  for  achieving  UPE  in  the  region  before  the  end  of  this 
century. 
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This  series  which  provides  a  comparative  view  of  the  position 
of  and  progress  made  in  UPE  has  been  published  with  the  view  that 
the  countries  in  the  region,  in  their  bid  to  step  up  measures  for 
UPE,  will  find  the  information,  experiences  and  conclusions  useful 
in  pursuing  the  goal  of  ^education  for  all'  with  a  new  vigor  by 
drawing  on  the  experiences  of  other  countries  with  the  same  goals 
and  objectives. 
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Chapter  One 


A  PICTURE  OF  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 
IN  INDONESIA 

Historical  background  of  educational  developnient 

Before  the  seventeenth  Century  education  in  Indonesia  along 
with  the  development  of  its  era,  was  of  religious  character.  There 
was  a  time  that  it  was  based  on  Hinduism:  a  time  that  it  was  based 
on  the  Moslem  religion,  and  a  time  of  a  mixture  of  Moslem  and 
Christian  religions.  Below  is  a  description  of  education  in  Indonesia 
from  era  to  era. 

The  Dutch  colonial  era  (until  1942).  Education  in  Indonesia 
in  the  form  of  general  education  schools,  as  found  nowadays,  has 
existed  since  1605.* 

These  were  Christian-oriented  private,  general  schools,  and 
served  only  the  European  community.  Not  until  1817,  after  the 
Dutch  ruled  Indonesia  again,  was  the  first  public  primary  school  in 
Jakarta  (Batavia)  established,  specially  for  European  children.^  The 
primary  schools  for  the  indigenous  children  were  not  established 
until  1848,  when  there  were  20  schools.^ 

By  1940  there  were  a  variety  of  primary  schools  which  was 
unfortunate  as  it  created  walls  separating  one  school  from  the  other. 
The  types  of  primary  schools  and  normal  schools  existing  at  that 
time  were: 

1.  Village  school  with  a  three  year  programme.  The  medium 
of  instruction  was  the  local  dialect,  and  the  subjects  taught  were  the 
3Rs.  Village  schools  usually  had  only  two  teachers  and  two  class- 
rooms. 


^  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture.  Indonesia  Education  from  era,  BP3K  t)age 
4445 

^   Ibid»  page  50 

^   Ibid,  page  51 
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2.  Second  indigenous  schools  with  a  five-year  programme. 
Grades  I,  II  and  III  followed  the  same  curriculum  as  that  of  the 
village  schools,  while  in  grades  IV  and  V  Malay,  history,  geography, 
biology  and  simple  physics  v/ere  taught. 

3.  Continuation  school  with  a  two-year  programme  after 
village  school.  The  education  programme  was  the  same  as  in  grades 
IV  and  V  of  the  second  indigenous  school. 

4.  Dutch  indigenous  primary  school  (HIS)  with  a  seven-year 
programme.  After  the  second  grade  the  medium  of  instruction  was 
Dutch.  The  education  programme  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
second  indigenous  school,  but  extended  and  taught  in  Dutch.  Only 
selected  indigenous  children  were  admitted  to  this  school.  The 
indigenous  primary  schools  were  established  in  big  cities  and  differed 
in  name  according  to  the  school's  location. 

In  Java,  for  instance,  they  were  called  the  Dutch  Javanese 
Schools,  and  in  Kalimantan  the  Dutch  Dayak  Schools. 

5.  Dutch  Chinese  primary  school  (HCS)  This  was  a  primary 
school  for  Chinese  citizens.  The  education  programme,  length  of 
study,  and  medium  of  instruction  were  the  same  as  the  Dutch 
indigenous  schools  but  the  medium  of  instruction  was  Dutch  starting 
from  grade  I. 

6.  Dutch  Arabic  primary  school  (HAS)  This  school  was  the 
same  as  the  Dutch  Chinese  Primary  School  but  for  Arab  citizens. 

7.  European  primary  school  with  a  seven-year  study  pro- 
gramme. This  school  was  meant  for  European  children,  especially 
Dutch  children.  Indigenous  children  with  certain  qualifications  were 
also  admitted. 

8.  Link  school  with  five-year  study  after  the  village  school 
or  grade  III  of  the  second  indigenous  school.  This  school  was  meant 
as  a  link  between  Malay  medium  schools  and  Dutch  medium  schools. 
The  stress  was  on  mastering  the  Dutch  language  and  adjustment  of 
the  education  programmes  of  the  second  indigenous  school  and  the 
Dutch  indigenous  schools. 

9.  Link  school  *B*  with  a  four-year  programme  after  the 
second  indigenous  school  or  the  continuation  school.  The  objective 
of  this  school  was  the  same  as  that  of  Link  School  'A*. 


A  picture  of  primary  education 

Teacher  training  schools  were  also  highly  specialized  in  that 
entrants  came  from  a  particular  school  programme  and  upon  gradua- 
tion could  generally  only  return  to  teach  in  the  same  kind  of  school. 
(Figure  1). 

The  Japanese  occupation  era  (1942-1945)  Several  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  development  of  education  in  Indonesia 
during  the  Japanese  occupation.  With  the  support  of  prominent 
Indonesian  educators,  thejapanese  government  decided  to: 

a)  Eliminate  the  existing  various  primary  schools  and  make 
them  into  six-year  and  three-year  primary  schools; 

b)  Use  Indonesian  as  the  medium  of  language  for  all  schools; 

c)  Discard  all  Dutch  textbooks  and  translate  them  into 
Indonesian;  and 

d)  Replace  Dutch  language  lessons  with  Japanese  b  :guage 
lessons  starting  in  grade  I  of  primary  school. 

With  the  simplification  of  primary  schools,  the  teacher's 
schools  consequently  experienced  changes  too.  Ther'?  were  only 
three  types  of  teacher's  schools  then: 

a)  The  two-year  teacher  school; 

b)  The  four-year  teacher  school;  and 

c)  The  six-year  teacher  school. 

Thus  it  can  be  said  that  the  development  of  primary  education 
in  the  Japanese  era  was  marked  by  uniformity  and  simplification  and 
could  be  considered  as  the  starting  point  of  national  development  of 
education  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  era  of  Independence  (1945-present  day).  This  era  has 
been  marked  by  the  following  efforts: 

1.  Democratization  in  education  by  giving  all  children  the 
same  opportunity  for  education; 

2.  Increasing  the  quality  of  education  among  others  by 
gradually  making  the  three-year  study  primary  schools  into  six-year 
primary  schools;  and 
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Figure  1.  Schoa!  system  of  primary  and  teacher  training  schools 

before  1942 
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3.  Since  1965  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  education 
compulsory  for  the  6-12  age  group.  Despite  many  difficulties,  due 
to  lack  of  teachers,  schools  and  facilities  the  improvements  v^ere 
striking.  Table  1  shows  the  development  of  primary  education  from 
1940  to  1961. 


Table  1.  Development  of  primaiy  schools  (1940-1961) 


Year 

Number 

Era 

Schools 

Teachers 

Students 

1940/1941 

17,848 

45,415 

2,259,245 

Dutch 

1944/1945 

15,096 

36,287 

2,513,410 

Japanese 

1960/1961 

37,673 

230,633 

8,990,875 

Indonesian 

The  increase  of  students  in  1960/1961  was  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  preparatory  course  for  compulsory  education,  a  form  of 
primary  education  which  had  the  direct  support  of  the  people 
themselves.  It  was  a  realization  of  co-operation  between  society, 
parents  and  government  in  organizing  primary  education  and  later 
developed  into  regular  Primary  Schools. 

The  few  teachers  schools  in  1940  were  mostly  four-year 
teacher's  training  schools  and  it  was  not  until  1947  that  the  six- 
year  teacher's  training  schools  were  established  in  Purworkerto, 
Yogyakarta  and  Surakarta.  To  overcome  the  shortage  of  teachers  in 
implementing  compulsory  education  an  institute  called  Course  for 
Teachers  of  the  Course  Introducing  Compulsory  Education 
(KPKPKB)  was  established  in  the  1950s  in  each  district.  It  was  a 
four-year  study  programme  after  primary  school.  These  schools  and 
courses  have  now  been  incorporated  in  the  Teacher  Training  Schools. 

In  the  years  1973-1974  to  1983-1984,  73,620  primary  school 
units  were  built,  and  669,400  teachers  appointed  while  600  million 
textbooks  were  printed. 

How  much  attention  the  Indonesian  nation  has  given  to 
provide  facilities  for  primary  education  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

Facilities  in  the  provinces  covered  the  addition  of  classrooms, 
housing  for  school  principals  and  school  guards,  and  housing  for 
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Table  2.  Number  of  facilities  provided  through  the  aid  programme  for  the 
development  of  primary  schools  (1973-1974  to  1983-1984) 


Component 

Sub-component 

Total 

New  primary 
school  building 

62,550  units  (a'  6  sites) 
10,500  units  (a'  3  sites) 
570  units  multistoried 

73,620  units 

Teacher 
promotion 

508,460  Classroom  teachers 
1 21 ,840  Teachers  of  religion 
37,300  Teachers  of  sports 
1 ,800  Primary  school  teachers 
for  exceptional  children 

669,620  persons 

Equipments/books 

446,500.000  textbooks 
148,700,000  reading  books 

595,200,000  exemplars 

teachers,  renovation  of  schools,  and  the  provision  of  sports  articles. 
In  this  way  the  participation  of  primary  school  children  increased 
strikingly  from  only  60  per  cent  in  1970  to  94  per  cent  in  1983- 
1984.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  primary  education  for  the  7-12 
year  age  group  there  was  the  Madrasah  Ibtidaiyah,  a  Moslem  religion- 
oriented  school  of  6-7  years  of  education.  Another  attempt  to  give 
education  to  those  unable  to  attend  school  was  the  Learning  while 
Working  Project. 

Bf  •  '  direction  and  policy 

rhe  national  objectives  stipulated  in  the  preamble  of  the  1945 
Constitution  to  'protect  the  entire  Indonesian  nation  and  the  coun- 
try of  Indonesia  and  to  enhance  national  welfare,  to  sharpen  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  participate  in  the  implementation  of  world 
order  based  on  freedom,  everlasting  peace  and  social  justice*  is  to  be 
achieved  through  development  in  all  parts  of  the  people's  lives. 

In  Chapter  XIII,  Article  31  of  the  1945  Constitution  it  is 
stipulated  that  each  citizen  has  the  right  to  enjoy  education. 

Government  Regulation  No.  65,  year  1951  gives  Governors/ 
Provincial  Governments  the  authority  to  organize  primary  schools 
which  among  others  means  the  establishment  of  schools,  provision 
of  school  buildings,  supply  of  materials,  learning  materials,  subsidy 
to  Private  Primary  Schools  and  management  of  teachers  and  school 
principals. 
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Presidential  Decree  No.  34  year  1972  and  Presidential  Instruc- 
tion No.  15  year  1974  put  the  im\n  responsibility  of  developing 
and  organizing  education  in  Indonesia  upon  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Culture. 

The  People's  Assembly  in  the  Broad  Outlines  of  the  State 
Policy  No.  IV/MPR/1873,  No.  IV/MPR/1978,  and  No.  II/MPR/1983 
gives  directions  for  education  development  for  periods  of  five  years 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  development  of  the  lives  of  the  Indonesian 
nation  and  people. 

Decree  No.  II/MPR/1983  on  primary  education  states  among 
others  that: 

1.  The  stress  of  educational  development  is  on  the 
enhancement  of  the  quality  and  expansion  of  prima- 
ry education  in  the  framework  of  realising  and 
making  the  implementation  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion more  effective  and  to  expand  opportunities 
to  education  up  to  secondary  education; 

2.  In  the  framework  of  further  expanding  opportuni- 
ties to  education  facilities  should  be  provided  to 
enrol  all  school-age  children,  including  those  of 
low-income  families,  the  handicapped,  or  those 
who  live  in  such  remote  areas  that  they  cannot 
make  use  of  available  facilities,  so  that  they  too 
can  get  education  and  obtain  skill. 

Special  attention  is  also  given  to  the  gifted  children  so  that 
they  can  develop  their  potentials  optimally.  To  encourage  expansion 
of  learning  opportunities  a  Joint  Decree  of  the  Minister  on  Internal 
Affairs,  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture,  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  in  1977  exempted  schools 
from  fees  and  guaranteed  the  provision  of  subsidies  by  the  Central 
Government.  Subsidies  are  used  for  the  implementation  of  school 
lessons;  school  administration  and  maintenance;  school  employee's 
welfare;  school's  sports  and  arts  week;  education  report  books; 
organization  of  end  of  school  evaluation  and  supply  of  end  of  school 
certificate;  supervision  of  management  and  reports;  and  data  collec- 
tion. 
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General  organization  of  the  school  system 

According  to  Education  Law  No.  12  year  1954  the  school 
system  follows  5  levels  (Figure  2): 

1.  Pre-school  (one  or  two  years  for  ages  4-6); 

2.  Primary  school  (six  years  for  ages  7-12); 

3.  Junior  High  School  (three  years).  This  school  is  divided 
into  General  Junior  High  School  and  Vocational  Junior  High  School, 
which  is  again  divided  into: 

a)  Economics  Junior  High  School, 

b)  Home  Economics  Junior  High  School,  and 

c)  Public  Technical  School; 

4.  Senior  Secondary  School  (three  or  four  years).  This 
School  is  divided  into  General  Senior  High  School  (SMA)  and  Voca- 
tional Senior  High  School,  which  is  again  divided  into:  (a)  Economics 
Senior  High  School,  (b)  Feeder  Economics  Senior  High  School, 
(c)  Home  Economics  High  School,  (d)  Home  Technical  High  School, 
(e)  Secondary  Technical  School,  (f)  Secondary  Technical  Develop- 
ment School,  (g)  Aviation  Technical  Secondary  School,  (h)  Shipping 
Technical  Secondary  School,  (i)  Graphic  Technical  Secondary 
School,  (j)  Agriculture  Technical  Secondary  School,  (k)  Arts 
Secondary  School,  (1)  Music  Secondary  School,  (m)  Indonesian 
Music  Secondary  School,  (n)  Crafts  Industrial  Secondary  School, 
(o)  Social  Works  Secondary  School,  (p)  Teacher  Education  School, 
(q)  Physical  Education  Teacher  School,  (r)  Special  Education 
Teacher's  School,  and  (s)  Junior  Secondary  Teacher  Training  School. 

Organizational  structure— Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture 

In  line  vsdth  the  government  administration  system  in  general, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  is  the  main  authority  in  the 
field  of  education  and  culture  with  a  central  level  organization 
structure  and  vertical  offices  organization  structure  in  the  region, 
covering  the  provincial,  district/autonomous,  and  sub-district  levels. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  is  headed  by  a  Minister 
who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  President.    In  implementing  his 
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task  the  Minister  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  experts  who  manage  and 
study  problems,  according  to  their  fields,  on  the  Minister's  instruc- 
tion. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Culture  consists  of  the  Minister;  the  Secretariat  General;  the 
executive  boards  which  are  the  Directorate  General  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education;  Directorate  General  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion; the  Directorate  General  of  Out-of-School,  Youth  and  Sports 
and  the  Directorate  General  of  Culture;  and  the  supervisory  board, 
which  is  the  Inspectorate  General.  In  addition  there  is  the  Office  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Research  and  Development  and  the  Centres 
which  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Minister  and  carry  out  certain 
specific  tasks. 

The  functions  of  the  Directorates  General  are  to  (1)  formulate 
technical  policies,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Culture  and  based  on  current  regulations;  (2)  carry  out 
counselling  in  their  respective  fields  according  to  their  main  task  and 
based  on  the  current  regulations;  (3)  organize  technical  security  and 
supervision  of  the  implementation  of  tasks  by  the  directorates 
general. 

The  Secretariat  General  organizes  administrative  services  and 
assistance  including  planning,  organization,  administration,  recruit- 
ment, and  management  of  budget  and  equipment  to  serve  all  units 
at  all  levels  dovm  to  the  regional  levels. 

The  office  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Research  and  Develop- 
ment organizes  and  co-ordinates  education  and  culture  in  the 
framework  of  formulatingpolicies,  developing  concepts  and  long-term 
planning  as  well  as  supervising  all  research  and  development  units 
within  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture;  and  supervises 
research  and  development  units  within  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture  based  on  the  decisions  made  by  the  body  which  is  func- 
tionally responsible  for  the  implementation  of  supervision  of  re- 
search and  development. 

The  main  task  of  the  Inspectorate  General  is  to  control  the 
implementation  of  tasks  of  all  units  within  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Culture  so  that  they  are  done  according  to  plan  and  the  current 
regulations.  In  implementing  this  task  the  Inspectorate  General  has 
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the  function  to  (1)  inspect  each  unit  or  office  within  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Culture  with  regard  to  general  administration, 
financial  administration,  physical  results,  implementation  of  develop- 
ment projects,  and  others;  (2)  test  and  evaluate  the  result  of  periodic 
reports  or  once  in  a  whUe  that  of  each  unit/office  within  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Culture  following  the  Minister's  directions;  and 
(3)  verify  reports  of  complaints  about  constraints,  deviations,  or 
misuses  in  the  administrative  and  financial  fields  by  units  or  office 
within  the  Ministry. 

In  addition  there  are  the  Co-ordinators  of  Private  Higher 
Education  in  the  provinces  who  have  the  task  to  promote  and 
develop  Private  Higher  Education  operationally  in  a  region  with  the 
technical  academic  help  of  the  public  Universities/Institutes  (Decree 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture  No.  062/0/1982). 

At  the  provincial  level  the  Regional  Office  of  Education  and 
Culture  carries  out  educational  tasks  and  functions.  There  are  also 
District  offices  and  Sub-District  Offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Culture.  The  Head  of  the  Provincial  Office  is  responsible  to  the 
Minister.  The  policies  of  the  Minister  and  the  technical  policies  of 
the  Directors  General  are  passed  on  to  the  region  through  the  Head 
of  the  Provincial  Office  who  passes  them  on  to  the  District  Office 
and  down  to  the  Sub-District  Office.  The  Head  of  the  Sub-Distrirt 
Office  is  responsible  to  the  Head  of  the  District  Office,  while  the 
Head  of  the  District  Office,  Division  Heads,  Section  Heads  and  other 
officials  of  the  same  level  are  responsible  to  the  Head  of  the  Provin- 
cial Office.  Based  on  the  organizational  structure  there  are:  seven 
main  units  with  54  echelon  II  officials  at  the  Central  level,  43 
Universities/Institutes,  nine  Private  Higher  Education  Co-ordinators, 
six  Academies,  27  Provincial  Offices,  277  District  Offices,  and 
2,945  Sub-District  Offices. 

In  addition,  there  are  123,000  technical  implementation  units 
consisting  of  105,485  public  and  private  primary  schools  as  well  as 
the  National  Library,  regional  libraries,  radio  media  production 
units,  an  archeological  research  unit,  museums,  cultural  parks, 
historical  and  ancient  remnants  units, units  for  the  study  of  national 
history  and  values,  and  learning  activities  development  units.  There 
are  also  teacher  education  schools,  secondary  schools,  vocational 
schools,  training  kindergartens,  try-out  primary  schools,  special 
schools  and  private  kindergartens. 
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Primary  school  management 

The  government  offices  that  are  directly  or  indirectly  responsi- 
ble for  the  primary  school  management  and  supervision  (Primary 
School  and  Madrasah  Ibtidaiyah)  are: 

a)  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture,  Directorate  of  Primary 
Education; 

b)  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  Directorate  General  of  Gen- 
eral Administration  and  the  Directorate  Genered  of  Re- 
gional Development  which  is  responsible  for  giving 
guidance  and  assistance  to  the  organization  of  Primary 
School  by  the  Regional  Governments  based  on  Govern- 
ment Regulation  No.  65  year  1951,  and  the  development 
of  primary  school  buildings; 

c)  Ministry  of  Religious  Affairs,  Directorate  General  of 
Supervision  of  Moslem  Religion  Institute,  which  is  in 
charge  of  education  at  Moslem  schools,  in  particular  the 
Madrasah  Ibtidaiyah; 

d)  Ministry  of  Finance,  Directorate  General  of  Budgetir.g 
which  is  in  charge  of  financing  of  the  organization  of 
primary  school,  in  particular  the  salaries  of  primary  school 
teachers  and  subsidies  and  Hnancial  assistance;  and 

e)  National  Development  Planning  Board  which  is  in  charge 
of  co-ordinating  the  planning  of  primary  schools  based  on 
Presidential  Instructions. 

At  the  provincial  level,  the  government  ot'Hces  responsible  for 
the  management  and  supervision  of  primary  education  are: 

a)  The  Provincial  Office  of  Education  and  Culture,  Primary 
Education  and  Teacher  Training  Division  which  super- 
vises primary  schools  in  terms  of  planning,  management 
and  control,  of  the  curriculum,  teaching-learning  methods, 
determining  the  textbooks,  modification  of  teachers, 
standardization  of  teaching-learning  materials,  and  techni- 
cal considerations  for  the  provision  of  subsidies  to  private 
primary  schools. 
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b)  The  Provincial  Office  of  Education  (Kan tor  Dinas)  which 
organizes  primary  schools  including  their  construction, 
rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  provision 
of  school  furniture  and  other  school  equipment,  supply  of 
textbooks,  management,  teachers  and  subsidy  to  private 
primary  school  teachers, 

c)  The  Provincial  Office  of  the  Ministry  of  Religion,  Section 
of  the  Moslem  Religion  Teachers  School  which  supervises 
and  manages  education  at  Moslem  schools  especially 
Madrasah  Ibtidaiyah, 

Co-ordination  among  the  three  Government  instances  at 
provincial  level  is  apparent  in  the  planning  of  allocation  for  the 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  primary  school  buildings  and  of 
the  Madrasah  Ibtidaiyah  Schools  buildings. 

Co-ordination  between  the  Provincial  Office  of  Education 
and  Culture  (KANWIL)  and  the  Provincial  Office  of  Education 
(KANTOR  DINAS)  is  carried  out  in  the  organization  of  primary 
schools  including  providing  subsidies  for  report  books,  STTB, 
management  and  data  collection  as  well  as  for  the  promotion  of 
primary  school  teachers: 

At  the  district/municipality  levels,  the  government  offices 
in  charge  of  primary  education  (primary  schools  and  Madrasah 
Ibtidaiyah)  are: 

a)  The  District/Municipality  Office  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and  Culture,  Primary  School  Section  which  supervises 
and  manages  primary  schools; 

b)  The  District/Municipality  Office  of  the  Minister  of  Internal 
Affairs  which  organizes  primary  schools; 

c)  The  District/Municipality  Office  of  Religion,  Moslem 
School  Section  which  supervises  and  manages  education 
at  the  Moslem  Schools,  especially  Madrasah  Ibtidaiyah, 


Teaching  staff  at  primary  schools 

With  the  discontinuation  of  the  Normal  School  in  1961  the 
Teacher  Education  School  became  the  only  institute  for  primary 
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school  teachers  traini'ig.  In  addition  to  the  teachers  for  Bahasa 
Indonesia,  moral  education,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
skills  and  arts,  there  were  teachers  appointed  for  religion,  and  health 
and  physical  education.  Religion  teachers  were  graduates  from  the 
Religion  Teachers  Training  managed  by  the  Ministry  of  Religion, 
while  the  teachers  for  health  and  physical  education  were  graduates 
from  the  Physical  Education  Teachers  School,  established  in  1977. 

Basically  the  number  of  graduates  should  meet  the  need  for 
primary  school  teachers.  During  Repelita  III  (The  Third  5-year 
Plan,  1979-1984)  105,000  primary  school  teachers,  58,000  sports/ 
health  teachers  should  have  graduated.  The  Teacher  Education 
School  met  the  target  while  the  Physical  Education  Teachers  School 
produced  only  12,000  teachers,  so  that  crash  programmes  had  to 
be  mounted. 

Nationally  the  required  provision  of  primary  school  teachers 
was  met  but  there  was  no  equal  distribution  of  teachers  to  each 
province.  One  province  had  a  surplus  of  teachers  while  other  pro- 
vinces had  a  shortage. 

By  Decree  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture  No. 
0185/1976  of  24  July  1976,  a  Teacher  Education  School  curriculum 
was  produced  on  a  national  basis  to  be  used  by  private  as  well  as 
public  schools.  In-service  training  has  been  a  continual  process  since 
the  1950s  and  teachers  are  still  being  given  in-service  training  through 
projects  such  as  the  teacher  Education  Development  Project. 

Educational  supervision  system 

To  provide  equal  and  better  education  the  government  has 
during  Repelita  I  (1%9-1974)  to  Repelita  III  organized  various 
activities,  such  as  curriculum  revision,  construction  of  schools, 
supply  of  books  and  teaching  materials  as  well  as  in  service  training 
for  teachers. 

As  a  follow-up  of  these  activities  a  monitoring  and  supervision 
system  was  needed  to  collect  data  and  information  for  further 
planning  and  continuous  counselling  in  the  field  or  at  school  level; 
educative  (administrative  and  technical)  and  non-educative  (facilities 
and  infrastructure). 
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The  management  of  primary  school  education  is  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture,  the  Ministry 
of  Religion  and  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs.  This  counselling 
in  the  field  is  also  carried  out  by  these  three  parties  as  shown  in 
Table  3. 


Table  3.  Management  of  supervision  at  primaiy  school 


Atptct 

Eductrtonal  itructurt 

Non'tducttthnal 
ttructure 

Orgifiiicr 

General  Education  Ad- 
ministrative/Technical 

Religious  Education 

FaciUtles,  Man,  Money 
Material 

Centnl  Level 

Department  of  £duc«> 
tion  and  Culture,  Dlt 
General  of  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education. 

Department  of  Reli- 
liouf  AfTalrt  &q.  Dit 
General  of  Islamic  In* 
itltution  Development 

Department  of  AfTalrt 

c.q. 

-  Dlt  General  of  Gen- 
erai  Aanurustration 
and  Regional  Auto- 
nomy. 

-  Dlt  General  of  Re- 
gional Autonomy. 

ProvlxKdil  Level 

Head    of  Provincial 
Ofnce,  Department  of 
Education  and  Culture 

-  Head  of  Kindergar> 
ten 

-  Head  of  Curriculum 
Section. 

Head  of  ProvindU  Of- 
fice, Department  of  Re- 
ligious Affairs  cu).  Head 
Religion  Education  in 
General  School  Sector. 

Governor 

c.q.  Head  of  Educa- 
tional onice. 

District  Levd 

Head  of  District  Of- 
fice,   Department  of 
Education  and  Culture, 
Head  of  Primary  Educa* 
tion  Section 

Head  of  District  OOlce, 
Department  of  Reli- 
gious Affairi  cu].  Head 
of  Religious  Education 
In  General  School  Sec- 
tion. 

Head   of  Educational 

omce. 

Sub-District  Level 

Head  of  Sub-District 
Office,  Department  of 
Education  and  Culture, 
Kindergarten/Primary 
Sctiool  Supervisor. 

Religious  Education  Su- 
pervisor* 

Head  of  Educational 

omce. 

School 

Headmaster 

Within  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture,  supervision  and 
monitoring  is  done  by  the  School  Supervisor  for  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Schools.  Daily  supervision  of  teachers  is  done  by  the  school 
principals.  Inspectors  and  supervisors  are  expected  to  be  20  days 
in  school  and  10  days  in  the  office  every  month. 

For  this  purpose  the  1.20  ratio  was  changed  to  1.15  in  1975 
so  that  each  school  can  be  visited  by  a  supervisor  at  least  once  a 
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month.  Tliis  helps  make  supervision  more  effective.  Although  actual 
supervision  by  inspectors,  supervisors  and  school  principals  should 
be  both  technical  educative  (professional)  and  administrative,  too 
much  stress  is  given  on  the  administrative  aspect  because: 

a)  There  are  not  enough  contact  hours  betw^een  supervisors 
and  teachers;  and 

b)  Inspectors/supervisors/school  principals  cannot  give  the 
required  professional  guidance. 

To  overcome  this  problem  in-service  training  is  needed  to 
increase  the  quality  of  the  teaching-learning  process  in  school. 

Supply  of  textbooks  and  teaching  materials 

Supply  of  textbooks.  Before  1959  the  supply  of  textbooks 
was  based  on  an  evaluation  of  books  available  in  the  marke*,  by  a 
team  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture,  The  books 
evaluated  were  in  accordance  with  the  curriculum  which  the  team 
recommended  for  schools. 

Since  1969  four  textbooks  have  been  written:  Bahasa 
Indonesia,  social  studies,  mathematics  and  science,  followed  by 
textbooks  pancasila  education.  These  textbooks  were  written  b) 
experts  in  their  respective  fields  together  with  experienced  field- 
workers.  After  a  try-out  in  four  provinces  the  textbooks  were 
revised  and  printed  so  that  each  child  would  get  one  textbook. 

The  government  has  launched  a  10-year  programme  so  that 
primary  school  pupils  will  get  four  kinds  of  the  most  essential 
textbooks:  Bahasa  Indonesia  (grades  I-IV),  mathematics  (grades 
I-VI),  social  studies  (grades  III-VI),  physics  (grades  IV-VI),  and 
pancasila  moral  education  (grades  I-VI).  Twenty-seven  million 
textbooks  were  printed  and  distributed  in  1972  and  another  138 
million  books  were  made  available  between  1973  and  1981.  The 
Government  has  succeeded  in  supplying  textbooks  and  reference 
books  (for  children)  to  be  lent  to  the  children  free  of  charge. 

Packet  A  of  the  Working  and  Learning  Project  is  one  form  of 
out-of-school  education  using  a  learning  system  development  which 
has  a  student  and  community  based  approach. 
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To  implement  this  programme,  learning  groups  were  formed 
and  learning  centres  provided  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  take 
an  active  role  by  using  Packet  A  and  modules.  There  are  modules 
for  pancasila  moral  education,  Bahasa  Indonesia,  mathematics, 
physics  and  social  studies. 

For  special  schools  materials  were  made  available  in  the  form 
of  teacher's  guides  and  student's  books,  each  according  to  the  child's 
type  of  handicap.  The  books  were  distributed  to  the  regions  through 
the  Provincial  Office  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture, 
or  through  the  District/Municipality  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Culture  depending  on  the  feasibility  of  communica- 
tion. From  the  District  Office  the  books  are  sent  to  the  Sub- 
District  Offices  and  then  to  the  schools  where  they  become  school 
property  and  are  lent  to  the  pupils. 

The  government  has  given  the  supply  of  these  five  types  of 
textbooks  the  highest  priority.  Books  for  other  subjects  are  given  to 
the  private  sector.  The  Government  evaluates  the  textbooks,  and 
those  considered  suitable  are  listed  and  the  lists  are  sent  to  the 
schools.  The  school  principals  then  select  which  books  the  pupUs 
should  buy.  In  the  purchase  of  books,  the  Branch  Office  for  Educa- 
tional Organization  plays  an  important  role,  especially  from  the 
financial  point  of  view. 

Supply  of  reference/library  books.  Before  1969  the  supply 
of  reference/library  books  was  left  to  the  respective  schools.  Since 
1973  this  has  been  done  by  Presidential  Instruction  (Inpres). 
Through  Inpres  each  school  gets  100  titles.  In  the  years  that  foUow 
the  titles  are  increased  to  200.  The  texts  of  these  books  are  vmtten 
by  the  people  and  then  puf  Wished  by  private  publishers.  Books 
from  private  publishers  are  evaluated  b-'  the  evaluation  team  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  ana  those  considered  good  are 
distributed  by  the  publishers  through  the  Regional  Offices  in  the 
provinces  and  through  the-  District/Municipality  Offices. 

In  addit:  i  to  the  supply  financed  by  Inpres,  schools  may  add 
the  supply  of  textbooks  using  an  allocation  from  the  Branch  Office 
for  Educational  Organization. 

Su  -)iy  of  learning  materials.  Before  1969  the  supply  of 
learning  materials  depended  upon  the  abUity  of  the  local  area  to 
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provide  them.  At  the  beginning  of  Repelita  I,  the  supply  of  learn- 
ing materials  began  with  the  issue  of  a  map  of  Indonesia  for  social 
studies.  This  map  was  then  distributed  to  the  schools.  In  the  follow- 
ing Repelita  further  sets  of  learning  materials  were  distributed  to 
all  schools. 

In-service  training  for  teachers 

Bearing  in  mind  the  extensiveness  of  Indonesia  and  its  geogra- 
phic situation  of  thousands  of  islands,  the  use  of  mass  media  and 
educational  technology  to  reach  remote  areas  is  considered  one 
relatively  inexpensive  and  effective  alternative  for  education  that 
can  be  carried  out  continuously.  The  in-service  training  programme, 
conducted  through  the  educational  communication  technology 
system,  enriches  the  available  learning  sources  and  training  materials 
and  promotes  the  implementation  of  these  training  materials  in  the 
classroom  more  equally  and  rapidly  at  the  primary  school  level,  in 
the  remote  areas.  This  programme  reaches  34,000  primary  school 
teachers  spread  over  11  provinces  and  is  being  expanded. 

In  1981  there  were  already  11,640  learning  groups  and  this 
figure  is  presently  being  re-assessed.  The  groups  are  classified  as 
active  or  non-active.  Active  groups  are  given  details  of  the  educa- 
tional radio  programmes  so  that  the  teachers  can  prepare  themselves 
to  listen  vAien  they  are  broadcast  through  the  24  stations  of  Radio 
Republic  Indonesia,  25  regional  government  radio  stations  and  6 
commercial  private  radio  stations.  Audio  cassettes  for  these  pro- 
grammes are  provided  by  the  Centre  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Communication  Technology,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Development,  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  (Table  4), 

Financial  source 

Primary  schools  are  financed  by  the  Government  under  the 
Government  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Budget.  This  consists  of  a 
recurrent  budget  for  the  implementation  of  school  services,  school 
administration,  personnel  welfare,  supervision/data  analysis  and 
data  reporting,  and  salaries  for  teachers  and  Regional  Office  em- 
ployees; and  a  development  budget,  for  the  construction  of  primary 
school  buildings  and  furniture,  water  supply,  additional  classes, 
housing  for  the  school  watchman,  housing  for  teachers  and  school 
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Table  4.  Educational  Media  Production  and  Policy  Information 
for  Primary  Schools  (1980-i  983) 


f  n oo  f  no  1 

J  no  J  1QOO 

i  yo^'i  yoj 

1 983     1 984 

Fflm 

8 

9 

15 

16 

Audio  recording 

252 

primary  school  teacher 

fA  fip,\A 

\*T  IICIU 

(4  field 

(4  field 

(4  field 

training 

studies). 

studies). 

studies). 

studies). 

414,000 

— 

384,000 

SniinH  dide  fDrimarv 

22 

9 

4 

15 

school  teacher 

training) 

Others 

5 

6 

3 

5 

Sound  slie--  .  T solar 

— 

240 

- 

eclipse 

TV/Video 

a.  Television  of 

General  Education 

1.  Developing 

12 

6 

12 

aptitude 

2.  Nature  and  its 

12 

15 

26 

surroundings 

3.  Skills 

6 

12 

4.  Family  quiz 

5 

21 

24 

5.  Others 

6 

5 

b.  Television  of  child 

1 

3 

5 

10 

education. 

principals^  and  for  textbooks  and  library  books.  There  is  also  a 
provincial  expenditure  and  revenue  budget  consisting  of  a  recurrent 
budget  for  stationery,  and  a  development  budget  to  supply  demon- 
stration materials,  renovation  of  buildings,  school  equipment,  and 
supply  of  land.  Other  sources  of  finance  come  from  the  community 
and  foreign  aid,  such  as  Unesco  grants  in  the  form  of  library  books. 

Only  the  Inpres,  SBPP  and  salaries  figures  were  available  to 
show  the  trend  in  the  increase/decrease  of  funds  per  pupil  per  year. 
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Nevertheless  it  is  estimated  that  these  figures  almost  represent  the 
total  amount  (Table  5). 


Table  5.  Trends  in  allocation  of  funds  per  pupil  per  year 


Year 

By  Presidential 
Instruction 

Inpres 
in  millions 
ofRp* 

SBPP 
In  millions 
ofRp 

Salaries 
In  millions 
ofRp. 

Students 

(2+3-h4)l(5) 
In  rupiahs 

1976 

53,877,0 

15,550,124 

1977 

82,550,0 

7,000 

211,164,3 

17,265,291 

17,417 

1978/79 

108,552,5 

12,650 

214,298,9 

19,074,819 

17,598 

1979/80 

130,721,0 

23,400 

231,316,7 

21,165,724 

18,210 

198  0/81 

242,149,8 

35,870 

524,444,6 

22,551,870 

35,583 

1981/82 

364,503,3 

46,600 

645,869,2 

23,862,488 

44,295 

1982/83 

560,241,1 

55,687,5 

24,743,598 

Approximately  1,005  Indonesian  rupiah  (Rp)  =  one  United  States  Dollar 


Supply  of  primary  school  buildings 

To  expand  and  give  equal  opportunities  for  education,  especial- 
ly to  the  7-12  age  group,  the  Government  has  been  building  primary 
schools  on  a  large  scale  since  1973.  Regional  Governments  provided 
a  1,500  m^  piece  of  land  for  each  school. 

The  number  of  primary  school  buildings  constructed  between 


1973  and  1984  is  listed  below. 

Unit  I  (3  classrooms)  73,050 

Unit  II  (3  classrooms)  62,550 

Multistorey ed  buildings  570 
(6  classrooms) 

Additional  classrooms  125,700 

Housing  for  school  principals  38,340 

Housing  for  teachers  53,660 

Housing  for  school  watchmen  55,190 
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Planning  and  implementation  problems  included  difficulty  in 
getting  detailed  and  accurate  data  dovm  to  the  District/Municipality 
and  Sub-District  levels,  the  remoteness  of  some  schools,  and  a  lack 
of  properly  trained  people  to  (kirrmine  the  location  of  new  primary 
schools. 

Planning  vtv.s  at  fj^t  done  through  the  top-bottom  approach. 
A  national  allocation  vas  made  up  to  the  Second  Level  Region, 
and  then  finalized  through  consultation  or  national  workshops. 
This  approach  was  gradually  combined  with  the  bottom-top 
approach. 

Participation  of  the  local  people 

Financial  assistance  from  the  community,  while  small,  com- 
pared to  the  amount  allocated  by  the  Government,  is  quite  signifi- 
cant. It  is  chanelled  through  the  branch  office  for  Educational 
Organization  and  is  an  amount  that  can  be  used  for  school  organiza- 
tion or  to  increase  non-salary  expenditure. 

This  amount  can  be  broken  down  into  50  per  cent  for  rehabi- 
litation, 35  per  cent  for  non-salary  operational  activities  of  educa- 
tion, 15  per  cent  for  administration  and  for  part-time  teachers,  like 
teachers  of  arts  and  physical  education. 

In  general  the  school  principal  hands  in  a  list  of  needs  and 
budget  for  a  certain  school  year  to  the  Head  of  the  Sub-District 
Office  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture. 

A  representative  of  the  Branch  Office  for  Educational  Organi- 
zation meets  the  members  of  the  community  and  a  decision  is 
reached  on  the  amount  of  the  monthly  contributions  from  the  com- 
munity. 
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Institu  tes 

Total  schools 

Total  students 

SD 

105,796  (81.5  per  cent) 

22,551.870  (87.9  per  cent) 

MI 

23,971  (18.5  per  cent) 

3,112,319  (12.2  per  cent) 

SD  +  MI 

129,767 

25,664,189  (100  per  cent) 

in  1971  to  91.0  per  cent  in  1981/82  with  an  average  increase  of  3.6 
per  cent  yearly.  The  number  of  rural  schools  has  increased  by 
almost  45  per  cent  since  1977.  In  the  corresponding  period,  urban 
schools  have  increased  by  33  per  cent  (Table  7).  The  growth  per- 
centage of  students  enrolled  in  rural  areas  is  greater  than  urban 
areas.  Students  enrolment  in  rural  areas  has  increased  by  almost 
45  per  cent  since  1977  while  urban  enrolment  has  increased  by 
40  per  cent  (Table  8). 

The  definition  of  urban  and  rural  areas  is  not  consistent  with 
the  definition  prepared  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics.  This 
bureau  has  revised  the  definition  three  times.  In  this  paper,  all 
municipalities  belong  to  urban  areas,  the  rest  are  rural  areas. 

The  percentage  of  girl  and  boy  students  in  the  academic  year 
1950-1981  for  SD  and  MI  is  as  follows: 


Table  6.  Number  of  sdiools,  pup3s  and  gross  enrobnent  ratio 
of  primary  schools 
(1971  to  1980/1981) 


Year 

Schools 

Pupils 

Population 
7-1 2  year 

Gross  enrolment 
ratio  of  primary 
schools  % 

Total 

Per  cent 
Increase 

Total 

Per  cent 
Increase 

1971 

64,335 

0.46 

12.896,147 

0.60 

19,500.300 

66.1  % 

1972 

65,227 

1.39 

13,030.548 

1.04 

20.020,900 

65.1  % 

1973 

65.910 

1.64 

13.069.459 

0.30 

20.555,200 

63.6  % 

1974 

66,994 

9.84 

13,314,246 

1.87 

21.090.600 

63.1  % 

1975 

73,589 

9.07 

14.280.157 

7.25 

21.653,000 

67.7% 

1976 

80,261 

4.15 

15,550,124 

11.03 

22.230.000 

70.0  % 

1977 

83.590 

10.66 

17,265,291 

10.48 

22.822.100 

75.7  % 

1978/1979 

92.499 

6.22 

19,074,819 

10.96 

23.429.700 

81.4% 

1979/1980 

98,248 

7.68 

21,165.724 

6.55 

24.053,100 

88.0  % 

1980/1981 

105.79c; 

4.02 

22,551.870 

5.81 

24,793,900 

91.0% 

Data  Source:  Primary  School  Statistics-  BP3K  1971  -  1980/1981 
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Table  7.  Number  of  schools  by  urban  and  niral  areas 
(1977  to  1982/1983) 


Year 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

School 

Percent 

School 

Per  cent 

1977 

9,093 

10.88 

74,497 

89.12 

83,590 

1978/1979 

9,648 

10.43 

82,851 

89.57 

92,499 

1979/1980 

10,504 

10.69 

87,744 

89.31 

98,248 

1980/1981 

11,344 

10.72 

94,452 

89.28 

105,796 

1981/1982 

11,527 

10.47 

98,523 

110,050 

1982/1983 

12,086 

10.11 

107,435 

89.89 

119,521 

Data  Source:  Primar/  School  Statistics  BP3K  1977  -  1982/1983. 


Table  8.  Number  of  primary  school  pupfls  by  urban  and  rural  areas 

(1977  to  1982/1983) 


Year 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Pupils 

Percent 

Pupils 

Per  cent 

1977 

2,475,389 

14.34 

14,789,902 

85.66 

17,265,291 

1978/1979 

2,736,565 

14.35 

16,338,254 

85.65 

19,074,819 

1979/1980 

3,083,938 

14.57 

18,081,786 

85.43 

21,165,724 

1980/1981 

3,323,880 

14.74 

19,227,990 

85.26 

22,551,870 

1981/1982 

3,447,095 

14.45 

20,415,393 

85.55 

23,862,488 

1982/1983 

3,484,206 

14.08 

21,259,392 

85.92 

24,743,598 

Data  Source:  Primary  School  Statistics  -  BP3K  1977  -  1 982/1983 


Schools  Boys  Gtrls 

SD  54.4  45.6 

MI  48.5  51.5 

SD  +  MI  53.8  46.2 


The  growth  percentage  of  boy  and  girl  students  of  primary  schools 
since  1974  is  shown  in  Table  9. 

Table  10  shows  the  average  number  of  students  in  each  class  at 
each  grade  since  1974,  which  is  approximately  32. 

24 
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Table  9.  Number  of  primaiy  school  pupUs  by  sex 
(1974  to  1981/1982) 


Year 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Total 

Boys 

Per  cent 

GiHs 

Percent 

1974 

7,271,806 

54.6 

6,042,440 

45.4 

13.314,246 

1975 

7,788,701 

54.5 

6,491,456 

45.5 

14.280,157 

1976 

8,366,707 

53.8 

7,183,417 

46.2 

15,550,124 

1977 

9,288,257 

53.8 

7,977.034 

46.2 

17,265,291 

1978/1979 

10,314,615 

54.1 

8,760,204 

45.9 

19,074,819 

1979/1980 

11,340,970 

53.6 

9,824,754 

46.4 

21,165,724 

1980/1981 

12,260,050 

54.4 

10.291,820 

45.6 

22,551.870 

1981/1982 

13,105,225 

54.9 

10,757.263 

45.1 

23,862,488 

Data  Source:  Piimary  School  Statistics  -  BP3K  1974  -  1981/1982. 


Table  10.  Average  number  of  primaiy  school  pupils  per  class 

(1974  to  1981/1982) 


Year 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  class 

Average 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

1974 

40.1 

35.4 

32.8 

28.7 

25.4 

21.8 

31.5 

1975 

40.0 

33.1 

30.5 

27.9 

24.3 

21.5 

29.6 

1976 

37.0 

33.5 

31.5 

28.9 

25.4 

21.8 

30.5 

1977 

37.0 

33.6 

32.4 

29.6 

26.3 

23.1 

31.2 

1978/1979 

37.3 

34.1 

32.3 

30.4 

27.5 

24.0 

31.8 

1979/1980 

38.2 

34.0 

32.2 

30.0 

27.8 

24.9 

32.1 

1980/1981 

38.0 

34.4 

32.4 

30.0 

27.9 

25.1 

32.3 

1981/1982 

37.0 

35.0 

32.9 

29.3 

27.9 

25.6 

31.8 

Data  Source:  Primary  School  Statistics  1974  -  1981/1982 


Table  11  indicates  that  in  1972  out  of  100  students  in  grade 
I,  only  52  reached  grade  VI  while  in  1976  the  number  of  students 
increased  to  60.  The  graduate  students  index  has  increased  from  48 
to  57  during  four  years. 

The  repetition  rate  has  dropped  from  12.3  per  cent  in  1971  to 
10  per  cent  in  1980-1981  while  during  the  same  period  the  drop-out 
rate  has  declined  from  10.6  per  cent  to  5.1  per  cent. 
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Year 
1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

78/79 

79/80 

80/81  *) 

81/82  ♦) 


Table  1 1.  Pupils  cohort  in  Indonesia 

(1972  to  198111982) 


Grade 


II 


III  IV 


100  V 
.452)  V 


(3.018, 


100  \  ^90 
(3.032.255) 


100  \ 
(3.446.835) 

100  >s^ 
(3.552.670) 

100  \ 
(4.002.377) 

100  \ 
(4.331.285) 


100 
(5.284.819) 


VI 


82  75  67  60 


♦)  Including  Timor-Timur 

Data  Souicc  Primary  School  Statistics  BP3K  1981-1932 

Standards  for  primary  schools 

The  standard  set  for  primary  schools  was  six  classes,  240 
students,  six  teachers  and  one  headmaster.  In  the  early  years  the 
building  of  primary  schools  was  based  on  this  school  standard. 
But  in  practice  the  school  size  based  on  the  number  of  teachers 
and  students  in  1974,  1975,  1976  did  not  match  that  standard. 
The  number  of  teachers  varied  from  one  to  12  and  the  number  of 
students  varied  from  50  to  600. 

The  percentage  of  schools  having  seven  teachers  including  a 
headmaster  was  approximately  15  per  cent.    On  the  other  side 
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the  number  of  schools  ha'^ng  students  201-250  (approximately 
17  per  cent)  was  smaller  than  schools  having  students  151-200 
(approximately  23  per  cent). 

The  number  of  teachers  from  1974  to  1982-1983  according 
to  sex  is  shown  in  Table  12  while  the  number  of  teachers  according 
to  the  areas  is  shown  in  Table  13.  Within  nine  years  the  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  has  increased  from  288,986  to  550,909. 


Table  12.  Number  of  primary  school  teachers  by  sex 

(1974  to  1982/1983) 


Year 

Teachers  by  sex 

Total 

Male 

Percent 

Female 

Percent 

1974 

288,986 

65.1 

155,255 

34.9 

444,241 

1975 

305,746 

64.7 

166,952 

35.3 

472,698 

1976 

327,433 

63.6 

187,479 

36.4 

514,912 

1977 

362,823 

65.7 

189,104 

34.3 

551,927 

1978/1979 

401,347 

67.7 

191,092 

32.3 

592,439 

1979/1980 

426,190 

68.8 

193,582 

31.2 

619,772 

1980/1981 

454,076 

68.1 

212,703 

31.9 

666,779 

1981/1982 

476,554 

66.8 

236,668 

33.2 

713,222 

1982/1983 

550,909 

66.8 

273,315 

33.2 

824,224 

Data  Source:  Primary  School  Statistics  BP3K  1974  -  1982/1983 


Table  13.  Primary  school  teachers  by  urban  and  rural  areas 


Year 

Number  of  primary  school  teachers 

Total 

Urban 

Percent 

Rural 

Per  cent 

1977 

76,465 

13.9 

475,462 

86.1 

551,927 

1978/1979 

82,504 

13.9 

509,935 

86.1 

592,439 

1979/1980 

86,725 

14.0 

533,047 

86.0 

619,772 

1980/1981 

99,815 

15.0 

566,964 

85.0 

666,779 

1981/1982 

103,205 

14.5 

610,017 

85.5 

713,222 

1982/1983 

104,945 

12.7 

719,279 

87.3 

824,224 

Data  Source:  Primary  School  Statistics  BP3K  -  1977  -  1982/1983 
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Although  the  number  of  female  students  undergoing  teacher 
training  is  bigger  than  the  male  students,  the  number  of  women 
teachers  was  smaller  than  that  of  men  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
placement. 

Reasons  were  identified  for  school  age  children  not  attending 
school  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  These  were  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  value  of  education,  socio-economic  factors,  laziness, 
ignorance  and  dull  classes.  This  group  comprised  only  5  per  cent 
of  school  age  children.  The  government  has  tried  to  overcome 
this  problem  by  opening  non-conventional  primary  schools  such  as 
Impact  Project,  Small  SD,  and  Learning  Group  Packet  A  which  are 
discussed  further  in  Chapter  Four. 

In  1982  the  Department  of  Social  Affairs  identified  a  tribal/ 
nomadic  population  of  1,495,000  people  spread  in  20  provinces 
mostly  in  Irian  Jaya,  The  government  has  made  efforts  to  develop 
their  education  since  1951  and  these  efforts  have  been  enhanced  in 
recent  years. 

Supervision  of  schools 

The  number  of  primary  school  and  kindergarten  supervisors 
is  not  yet  certain.  In  1982  a  survey  was  carried  out  amongst  the 
heads  of  sub-district  offices,  to  identify  the  number  of  supervisors. 
Besides  supervisors  of  elementary  school  and  kindergarten  there  are 
also  supervisors  of  young  generation  development,  physical  educa- 
tion and  sport,  directorate  of  community  education  and  supervisors 
of  culture.  From  68  per  cent  of  the  respondents  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  that  the  number  of  supervisors  is  still  lacking.  A  supervisor 
should  inspect  20  primary  schools  which  is  30  per  cent  more  than 
the  fixed  standard.  Distribution  of  the  number  of  primary  school 
and  kindergarten  supervisors  and  the  school  supervisors  ratio  by 
province  is  shown  in  Table  14. 

Those  who  are  designated  as  supervisors  were  former  senior 
headmasters  of  primary  schools.  As  they  should  go  from  one  area  to 
another  area  for  inspection,  they  have  been  equipped  with  motor- 
cycles since  1975.  Besides  their  function  in  educational  matters 
supervisors  are  also  assigned  to  do  administrative  matters  dealing 
with  finance  and  school  mapping,  and  in  fact  act  as  officials  of  the 
respective  District  Office  of  Education,  managed  by  the  Department 
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of  Internal  Affairs.  They  also  have  some  training  from  the  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culturr  of  the  same  region. 
They  are  assigned  to  give  lectures  in  v  m  /  -Ii^-  ( ^  n\  '  '  training 
courses  carried  out  in  the  same  region. 


Table  14.  Number  of  kindergarten  and  primaiy  school  supervisors 
and  ratio  of  schools  to  supervisors  sample  rcr^U  fV>  pi  r  rent 
(1982) 


Primary  school 

Supervised 

Ratio  of  primary 

No. 

Provinces 

supervisors 

schools  to 

supervisors 

01. 

DKI  Jakarta 

2,179 

15.13 

02. 

Jawa  Barat 

857 

9.072 

10.59 

03. 

Jawa  Tengah 

774 

14.383 

18.58 

04. 

DI  Yogyakarta 

... 

05. 

Jawa  Timur 

442 

13.182 

29.82 

06. 

Ui     c  c  n 

126 

2.050 

16.27 

n? 
\j  1  * 

329 

7.686 

23.36 

08. 

Sumatcra  Barat 

136 

3.062 

22.51 

09. 

Rian 

74 

1.723 

23.28 

10. 

Jambi 

31 

1.082 

34.90 

11. 

Sumatera  Selatan 

109 

2.866 

26.29 

26. 

Bcngkulu 

41 

890 

21.71 

12. 

Lampung 

37 

980 

26.49 

13. 

Kalimantan  Barat 

22 

571 

25.95 

14. 

Kalimantan  Tengah 

48 

1.300 

27.08 

15. 

Kalimantan  Selatan 

109 

1.912 

17.54 

16. 

Kalimantan  Timur 

17. 

Sulawesi  Utara 

42 

1.004 

23.90 

18. 

Sulawesi  Tengah 

42 

923 

21.98 

19. 

Sulawesi  Selatan 

139 

2.773 

19,94 

20. 

Sulawesi  Tenggara 

?1. 

Maluku 

22. 

Bali 

55 

1.542 

28.04 

23. 

Wusa  Tenggara  Barat 

74 

1.974 

26.68 

24. 

Nusa  Tenggara  Timur 

123 

2.566 

20.86 

25. 

Irian  Jaya 

35 

768 

21.94 

27. 

Timor  Timur 

Indonesia 

3.789 

74.488 

19.66 

the  data  is  not  available 
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Curriculum  development 

Since  independence  the  school  curriculum  has  been  revised  at 
least  five  times.  The  present  curriculum  is  called  curriculum  1975 
and  it  is  soon  likely  to  be  revised  to  suit  national  needs  and  interna- 
tional demands.  In  preparing  the  1975  curriculum,  efforts  were 
taken  to  suit  the  subject  taught  at  school  with  educational  objectives 
in  particular  and  national  objectives  in  general. 

The  nine  subjects  taught  at  primary  schools  are  religion, 
moral  pancasila,  Indonesian  language,  social  sciences,  mathematics, 
physical  education  and  health,  art,  natural  science  and  some  skills 
education. 

The  detailed  description  of  subjects  taught  per  grade  is  shown 
in  Table  15.  As  jndicated  in  that  table  the  length  of  period  per 
subject  taught  in  the  grades  I  and  II  is  half  that  taught  in  other 
grades.  Thus  a  school  building  having  five  classrooms  can  be  used 
by  one  primary  school  consisting  of  six  grades.  Grades  I  and  II  use 
the  same  classroom  in  turn.  In  urban  areas  there  are  a  lot  of  primary 
school  buildings  used  by  more  than  one  school. 

In  the  implementation  of  curriculum,  each  subject  taught  has 
a  special  manual.  The  manual  contains  an  outline  of  the  teaching 
programme,  the  understanding  of  subject  taught,  distribution  and 
allocation  of  time,  the  approach  used,  administration,  methods 
used,  medium  of  instruction,  reference  books,  and  evaluation. 

Special  education.  Up  to  now  the  community  has  played  a 
big  role  in  the  management  of  special  education.  Nearly  90  per  cent 
of  the  management  of  special  education  is  carried  out  by  the  private 
sector. 

Both  private  and  public  schools  for  the  handicapped  have 
various  educational  facilities  provided  by  the  government  or  private 
institutions  in  Indonesia  or  abroad.  In  the  teaching  of  the  handi- 
capped, educational  facilities  are  decisive  factors  in  the  attainment  of 
learning-teaching  objectives.  Through  Presidential  Instruction  No.  4 
of  1982,  200  schools  for  the  handicapped  will  be  built  where  such 
schools  ^re  not  found. 

Out-of-school  education 

Non-formal  or  out-of-school  education  is  a  sub-system  of  the 
national  education  programme  which  mainly  serves  those  who,  for 
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Table  IS.  Curriculum  in  primary  schools 

(1975) 


Average  number  of  working  days  for  primary  schools  in  year:  225  days 
Average  number  of  lesson  periods  per  week    32  hour 


Subject/Activity 

Grades 

K/ 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

K 

Religions  Education 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Pancasila  Moral  Education 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Indonesian  language 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Social  Science 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Natural  Sciences 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Sports  and  Hygienics 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Arts 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Special  skills 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Total  periods 

26 

26 

33 

36 

36 

36 

One  lesson  period  =  30  minutes  for  grade  I  and  II 
40  minutes  for  grade  III- VI 

Data  Source:    Book  of  primary  school  curriculum 


any  reason,  do  not  attend  school.  Out-of-school  education  puts 
more  emphasis  on  the  provision  of  knowledge,  mental  attitude  and 
practical  life-skills  relevant  to  the  environmental  needs  of  the  society. 

Thus,  the  out-of-school  education  programme  is  a  work-study 
programme  implemented  by  learning  groups  with  the  purpose  of 
catching  up  what  is  lacking.  The  main  trends  and  new  developments 
in  out-of-school  education  are  the  organization  of  the  method  of 
learning,  delivery,  and  the  curriculum. 

In  the  past,  all  illiterate  people  in  one  village  were  called 
together  in  the  classrooms  of  the  village  primary  school  and  taught 
by  so-called  'professional'  teachers.  These  were  sometimes  the 
village  primary  school  teachers  who  had  been  given  additional 
training  in  how  to  teach  the  3Rs.  They  might  also  be  non-school 
teachers  especially  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

Under  the  present  policy  the  illiterates  do  not  go  to  school  any 
more.  Together  with  their  neighbours  they  form  a  learning  group  of 
five  to  ten  persons,  and  choose  a  literate  person  among  them  to 
teach  them  literacy  and  numeracy.  The  literate  person  acts  as  tutor 
and  guide  using  specially  developed  literacy  packages.   The  classes 
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take  place  in  the  homes  of  students  in  the  evening  between  19:00 
and  21:00  hours.  There  is  also  some  development  in  the  delivery 
system,  such  as  structure,  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  provision  of 
a  number  of  suppbmentary  materials  such  as  printed  med?a. 

Some  basic  principles  in  the  preparation  of  the  Packages  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  content  must  be  relevant  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
peopio: 

2.  Tlie  cnntcnt  must  be  wnritten  so  that  man  is  always  at  the 
centre  of  attention.  The  content  must  be  *thc  minimum 
essential  learning  needs'  of  the  people; 

3.  The  package  must  include  the  following: 

a)  spiritual  values  based  on  the  belief  in  God  Almighty, 

b)  sense  of  mutual  help,  sense  of  tolerance,  acquisition 
of  a  critical  and  logical  view,  and  a  democratic  way  of 
thinking, 

c)  functional  capability  in  reading,  writing  and  speaking 
in  Bahasa  Indonesia  and  in  arithmetic  so  as  to  be  able 
to  read  magazines,  newspapers  and  booklets  on  agricul- 
ture health  etc.  to  v.Tite  simple  personal  and  official 
letters  and  to  measure  areas,  to  calculate  loan  interest 
etc., 

d)  basic  knowledge  and  scientific  view  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  eco-system,  relationship  of  sanitation 
and  health,  methods  of  farming  etc., 

e)  application  of  knowledge  and  skills  on  family  health, 
nutrition,  management  of  household  budget,  etc.,  and 

f)  active  participation  in  community  life; 

4.  The  package  must  move  from  simple  to  complex  materials, 
and  the  learning  of  the  3Rs  must  be  integrated;  and 

5.  The  content  of  out-of-school  education  includes  civic 
education  (Pancasila,  religion  and  political  education), 
knowledge,  skill  and  mental  attitude,  and  socio-cultural 
education. 
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NATIONAL  POLICY  AND  PLAN  OF  UPE 

Legal  foundation 

One  article  in  the  Education  Fundamentals  Act  states  that 
*a  child  aged  six  years  is  entitled  to  receive  an  education,  while  a 
child  aged  eight  years  is  obligated  to  attend  an  education  for  six 
years'.  It  is  this  article  that  is  applied  by  the  government  in  imple- 
menting the  universalization  of  primary  education.  The  creation  of 
an  introductory  course  to  compulsory  education,  a  form  of  a  simple 
primary  school,  was  established  on  a  large  scale  in  the  1950s.  This 
undertaking  convinced  the  parents  and  society  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  education  and  was  accomplished  voluntarily  in  mutual 
co-operation. 

In  1973  the  government  drew  up  a  state  policy  on  the  univer- 
salization of  primary  education  which  stated: 

Education  is  essentially  a  conscious  undertaking  to 
develop  the  personality  and  capability  in  and  outside 
the  school  and  takes  place  for  life.  On  account  of  that, 
in  order  that  the  education  may  be  owned  by  the  entire 
people*  in  accordance  with  their  respective /individual 
capabilities,  education  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
family,  society  and  Government. 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  state  policy  of  1978  state: 

The  emphasis  of  the  educational  programme  is  laid  on 
the  expansion  of  elementary  education  within  the  frame 
of  realizing  the  implementation  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, that  all  at  once  provides  the  skills  in  accordance 
with  its  environmental  requirement. 

If  the  President  confirms  that  compulsory  education  will  go 
ahead  it  wdll  begin  in  July  1984. 


*   The  italics  are  added  by  the  writer 
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Strategy  of  approach 

Indonesia  is  an  archipelagic  state  of  about  13,000  islands  all 
with  different  densities  of  population.  The  entire  territory  of 
Indonesia  may  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  three  criteria: 

a)  Normal  areas  (not  isolated)  and  physically  isolated  areas, 
because  their  locations  are  far  apart; 

b)  Areas  with  dense  population  and  areas  with  sparse  popula- 
tion; and 

c)  Areas  with  easy  communications  and  areas  with  difficult 
communications. 

In  facing  the  uneven  and  homogeneous  distribution  of  popula- 
tion the  strategy  for  compulsory  education  implementation  is 
arranged  as  follows: 

Compulsory  education  for  isolated  areas.  Primary  school 
buildings  have  been  constructed  consisting  of  three  rooms  with 
three  teachers  to  serve  grades  I  to  VL  These  will  be  knovwi  as  small 
primary  schools.  Learning/teaching  process  modules  are  available 
bearing  in  mind  that  a  teacher  possibly  teaches  two  classes  simul- 
taneously. 

Compulsory  education  for  densely  populated  areas.  As  there 
is  difficulty  in  obtaining  land  for  school  buildings,  they  are  multi- 
storeyed  and  can  have  more  than  six  classrooms.  Schools  like  this  are 
found  in  big  cities.  They  may  be  used  for  single  or  double  sessions. 

Compulsory  education  for  normal  areas.  In  normal  areas 
having  a  population  below  1,000  persons  each  km^  ,  primary  schools 
are  set  up  with  six  study  rooms  for  the  six  grades  of  education. 

Ibtidaiyah  Islamic  schools.  An  Ibtidaiyah  Islamic  School  (IIS) 
is  an  educational  institution  of  the  same  level  as  a  primary  school 
conducting  a  study  of  the  Islamic  religion  as  a  subject  as  well  as 
general  subjects  of  instruction.  The  Certificate  or  Diploma  of  IIS 
has  the  same  value  as  that  of  primary  schools.  A  student  of  an  IIS 
may  transfer  to  a  primary  school  and  its  graduates  may  continue 
their  studies  at  junior  high  schools.  The  duration  of  study  at  IIS 
may  be  extended  from  six  years  to  seven  years  or  by  adding  the 
periods  of  lessons  of  each  day  outside  the  periods  stipulated  m  the 
curriculum. 

ERIC  34    ^  ^  ^ 
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SD  Pamong,  Tamong'  is  an  abbreviation  of  Tendidikan  Anak 
oleh  Masyarakat  Orangtv.a  dan  Guru'  (Education  of  Children  by  the 
Society  of  Parents  and  Teachers).  The  significance  of  these  schools 
is  the  participation  of  parents  and  the  society  generally,  who  assist 
by  furnishing  places  of  study  and  who  participate  in  the  learning 
process. 

The  SD  Pamong  are  established  at  places  where  there  are 
children  of  7-12  years  of  age,  either  not  attending  or  having  dropped 
out  of  school.  They  also  have  grades  I  to  VI.  The  study  activities 
may  take  place  in  the  day-time,  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  the  evening, 
as  desired  by  the  parents  and  children  so  as  not  to  disturb  o^cr 
economic  activities.  In  isolated  areas  the  learning/teaching  activities 
may  take  place  in  the  houses  of  the  population  at  certain  times  in 
accordance  to  the  children's  spare  time. 

Primary  school  teachers  or  tutors  from  the  community,  run  a 
programme  called  the  Kejar  programme  using  learning  packages  or 
modules. 

Special  schools.  There  are  special  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf, 
mentally  handicapped,  the  physically  handicapped,  and  maladjusted 
children.  Some  &chools  cater  for  all  kinds  of  disability  but  most 
take  only  students  with  one  particular  kind  of  disability.  Teachers 
are  graduates  from  the  Special  College  of  Teachers'  Education, 
Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  Institute  of  Teachers'  Education,  majoring 
in  Special  Education,  or  a  Diploma  Programme,  majoring  in  Special 
Education. 

Integrated  primary  schools.  The  pupils  of  integrated  primary 
schools  cori.^ist  of  normal  children  and  disabled  children.  The  staff 
consists  of  normally  trained  and  specially  trained  teachers  working 
together  with  classes. 

Education  for  girls.  There  is  no  difference  between  girls  and 
boys  in  access  to  education.  In  the  academic  year  1980-1981,  boys 
comprised  53.8  per  cent  of  the  total  students  and  girls  46.2  per  cent. 
Girls  and  boys  go  to  the  same  school  as  there  is  no  institution  at  the 
primary  level  which  teaches  boys  and  girls  separately.  However, 
there  are  special  subjects  taught  mainly  to  girls  such  as  cooking  and 
sewing. 

Education  at  the  rural  areas.  Rural  areas  cover  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  areas  so  education  in  the  rural  areas  is  very  important. 
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The  education  programme  is  planned  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
munity needs,  aimed  at  making  the  village  productive  and  keeping 
the  graduates  of  primary  school  in  their  own  village. 

Education  in  the  remote  areas.  The  two  factors  that  deter- 
mine whether  a  certain  place  is  a  remote  area  are  its  distance  from  a 
learning  centre  and  the  small  number  of  its  population.  The  govern- 
ment provides  different  kinds  of  schools  for  7-12  year  old  children 
based  on  the  following  considerations: 

a)  A  location  with  between  10  to  60  children  aged  7-12. 
This  is  an  area  which  could  be  reached  by  children  aged 
7-12  within  a  radius  of  approximately  3  km.  Small  schools 
are  buUt  to  accommodate  these  children. 

b)  Location  with  less  than  ten  children  aged  7-12.  The  Gov- 
ernment provides  different  kinds  of  schools: 

i)  SD  Pamong.  One  primary  school  is  designated  to  be 
the  centre  of  activities  and  teachers  of  the  designated 
school  come  to  the  location  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Each  child  learns  using  a  module,  assisted  by  his 
parents  or  any  other  person  who  acts  as  a  tutor. 

ii)  Dormitories.  The  Government  provides  dormitories  to 
accommodate  the  children  who  live  in  areas  more  than 
3  km  from  learning  centres/primary  schools.  Both  the 
Government  and  private  sectors  build  these  dormi- 
tories. 

iii)  Radio,  Educational  broadcasts  are  provided  by  the 
Centre  of  Communication  Technology  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Culture. 

c)  Education  is  available  for  special  groups  comprising  chU- 
dren  who  do  not  go  to  school  because  of  the  poor  condi- 
tion of  their  parents,  they  belong  to  nomadic  tribes,  or 
they  are  handicapped. 

d)  Children  from  poor  families  often  assist  their  parents  in 
earning  money.  They  may  join  an  SD  Pamong  or  a  learn- 
ing group  where  they  could  learn  at  any  time  and  any 
place  without  disturbing  their  daily  activities. 
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e)  In  spite  of  the  small  number  of  nomadic  tribes  the  govern- 
ment has  provided  education  for  them.  The  children  of 
these  tribes  also  join  learning  groups. 

f)  Functionally  the  responsibility  for  compulsory  education 
lays  with  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture.  Opera- 
tionally however,  compulsory  education  is  managed  by  the 
part-time  working  group  for  compulsory  education  estab- 
lished from  central  to  village  levels. 

In  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture  there  is  a 
Sub-Directorate  of  the  Development  of  Compulsory  Education 
having  the  following  sections:  (a)  publications;  (b)  data  recording; 
(c)  evaluation;  and  (d)  programming. 

Evaluation  and  monitoring  activities  are  also  carried  out 
regularly  at  all  levels,  from  central  to  village. 

Drop-outs  and  repeaters 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  implementation  of  compulsory 
education  is  the  existence  of  repeaters  and  drop-outs.  According  to 
the  regulations  enacted,  a  student  may  only  repeat  twice  during  his 
whole  primary  education.  A  student  who  repeats  more  than  twice 
will  be  treated  specifically.  It  is  assumed  that  the  repeaters  are  5 
to  10  per  cent  for  each  grade.  According  to  1980  census  the  number 
of  drop-outs  in  the  7-12  age  group  was  5.09  per  cent  for  each  grade. 
Most  repeaters  are  incapable  students,  while  drop-outs  are  affected 
by  socio-economic,  socio-cultural  f.  -tors  and  other  factors. 

Realizing  that  the  repetiti  ..  i  and  drop-outs  will  hamper  the 
implementation  of  compulsor^'^  education,  the  Government  agrees 
that  parents  and  teachers  of  both  repeaters  and  drop-outs  should 
be  given  some  guidance.  Teachers  should  assist  students  and  advise 
their  parents  that  they  should  provide  a  better  environment  for 
learning  so  that  their  children  may  finish  their  study  up  to  the  grade 
VI  and  get  their  certificates.  Teachers  should  be  able  to  identify  in 
advance  who  will  repeat  or  drop-out  and  the  reasons  for  it.  Guidance 
should  be  prepared  for  teachers  to  assist  them  identify  those  who 
might  repeat  or  drop-out;  find  the  causes;  give  assistance  and  lessen 
the  number  of  repeaters  and  drop-outs;  and  evaluate  the  success 
rate. 
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Providing  an  alternative  place  of  study.  The  SD  Pamong  and 
Kejar  programme  provide  a  means  for  students  to  study  at  any  time 
and  place.  Those  who  have  finished  their  study  either  in  the  SD 
Pamong  or  the  Kejar  Programme  are  given  chances  to  sit  an  equava- 
lent  primary  school  examination.  With  this  arrangement  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  drop-out  problem  could  be  overcome. 

Teacher  training 

One  of  the  reasons  for  drop-outs  is  the  v/rong  attitude  of 
teachers  and  parents.  Some  teachers  do  not  teach  interestingly 
while  others  frighten  the  students  away.  Some  parents  often  tell 
their  children  that  there  is  no  benefit  in  going  to  school.  To  lessen 
the  number  of  drop-outs  because  of  these  reasons  a  number  of 
training  courses  have  been  conducted  in  various  subjects  designed 
for  primary  school  teachers. 

Other  means  to  reduce  the  drop-out  rate  are  the  provision  of 
improved  educational  facilities;  the  provision  of  schools  near  student 
residences;  the  requirement  that  to  become  a  government  official, 
one  must  have  the  primary  school  -certificate;  exemption  from 
school  fees  for  primary  school  students  and  the  provision  of  fellow- 
ships. 

Plan  for  improving  the  supply  of  teachers.  In  the  implemen- 
tation of  compulsory  education  teacher  pro^/ision  is  a  decisive 
factor.  At  present  those  who  could  become  primary  school  teachers 
should  be  graduated  from  General  Teachers  Training  School  at 
Secondary  Level  (SPG),  Teachers  Training  School  for  Sport  at  the 
Secondary  Level  (SCO)  and  Teachers  Training  School  for  Religion 
at  the  Secondary  Level  (PGA). 

Nationally  there  are  adequate  numbers  of  candidates  for 
teacher  training,  however,  their  distribution  is  not  even.  In  some 
provinces  there  are  few  teachers  and  in  others  there  are  too  many 
teacher  candidates.  According  to  the  experience  it  is  not  easy  to 
move  a  primary  school  teacher  from  one  area  to  another,  because 
of  the  different  traditions  they  have  in  each  region. 

To  minimize  this  problem  the  Government  will: 

a)  make  all  teacher  education  schools  in  each  region  of 
the  same  standard  so  that  each  province  can  meet  the 
demand  for  teachers; 
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b)  organize  a  crash  programme  by  training  general  senior 
high  school  graduates  to  become  primary  schools  teachers; 
and 

c)  provide  fellowships  for  teacher  education  school  students 
in  remote  areas. 


Table  16.  The  provision  of  primary  school  teachers 


Year 

General  teachers 

Sport  and  health  teachers 

1983/1984 

55,945 

5.434 

1984/1985 

67.395 

8.072 

1985/1986 

69.681 

9.779 

1986/1987 

70.884 

11.429 

1987/1988 

71.285 

12.938 

1988/1989 

70.874 

14.172 

1989/1990 

69.653 

15.007 

Table  16  shoves  the  projection  for  teacher  requirements  up 
to  1990.  There  will  also  need  to  be  205  Public  Teacher  Training 
Schools,  395  Private  Teacher  Training  Schools  and  51  Teacher 
Training  Schools  for  Sport  and  Health  Education. 

Plan  for  school  building  provision 

By  the  beginning  of  Repelita  IV  there  will  be  24.7  million 
school-age  children  accommodated  in  primary  schools.  During 
Repelita  IV  the  building  of  new  schools  and  renovation  of  build- 
ings will  be  continued  including  schools  in  the  remote  areas  and 
special  schools  for  the  handicapped. 

Language  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction 

Bahasa  Indonesia  (the  national  language)  is  used  as  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  all  schools.  The  Government  has  allowed 
schools  wishing  to  do  so  to  use  local  languages  at  the  first  three 
years  of  primary  schools  and  Bahasa  Indonesia  from  grade  IV 
onwards.  In  some  regions,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  schools 
using  Bahasa  Indonesia  as  a  medium  of  instruction  from  grade  I. 
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SIGNIFICANT  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 
AND  PROGRAMMES 

In  1983,  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Development 
Planning  Board,  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture,  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs,  Finance  Department  and  Department  of 
Religion  an  overall  data-processing  exercise  on  basic  educational 
institutes  and  their  buildings  was  carried  out. 

Each  school  as  an  educational  institute  is  provided  with  a 
School  Statistics  Number  (NSS),  and  each  of  their  school-buildings 
is  provided  with  a  Building  Statistics  Number  (NSB).  The  respon- 
dents of  the  survey  are  all  inspectors  of  Kindergartens  Primary 
Schools  throughout  Indonesia.  At  the  time  this  writing  is  made, 
the  NSB  83  questionnaire  forms  alrpady  returnee/  have  reached 
94  per  cent.  The  criterion  used  to  evaluate  the  preparation  of 
compulsory  education  is  the  ratio  of  Pupil/Seat  to  Class/Teacher. 
On  the  basis  of  the  latest  primary  school  statistical  result,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  estimate  the  position  of  each  province.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Tables  17  and  18.  Each  province  has  sufficient 
infrastructure  and  means  to  perform  compulsory  education. 

The  organization  of  primary  schools  in  the  traditional  manner 
was  incapable  of  responding  to  the  demands  of  increased  growth 
rate.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  supplement  the  primary  schools, 
special  schools  and  Ibtidaiyah  Islamic  Schools  through  the  SD 
Pamong  system  which  includes: 

1.  SD  Pamong,  Learning  Centre  Primary  Schools  Models  with 
subjects  for  tuition  in  the  form  of  modules; 

2.  SD  Pamong,  Learning  Sub-Centre  Primary  School  Models; 

3.  SD  Pamong,  SAC-PS  Models  with  subjects  for  tuition  in 
the  form  of  Packet  Books  and  Directions  for  Studying 
Packet  Books; 
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Table  17.  Students  seats  estimation  primary  school,  MI  and  primaiy  school  +  MI 

(1984-1985) 


Ptovlnct 

Studtnn 

Pup{it/5cati 

50 

Mt 

5D*Mt 

50 

Ml 

50*MI 

50 

Mt  i 

D*Mt 

DKl  Jakarli 

i.076,SR2 

89.992 

1.166.574 

728.341 

85.924 

814.265 

1.48 

1.05 

1.43 

Jawa  lUral 

4  77H,2K3 

935»4I2 

5.713.695 

5.030.488 

707.268 

5.737.756 

0.95 

1.32 

1.00 

Jawa  Tenph 

4.277.S90 

735.919 

5.013.509 

4.301.506 

C98.879 

:».000.385 

0.99 

1.05 

1.00 

Di  Yortakiru 

479.355 

19.800 

499.155 

495.473 

14.246 

509.719 

0.97 

1.39 

1.02 

Jiwi  Tlmur 

4.520.736 

897»409 

5.418.145 

4.727.672 

800.888 

5.528.560 

0.96 

1.12 

0.98 

Di  Aceh 

451.969 

100.436 

552.405 

494.437 

65.100 

559.537 

0,91 

1.54 

0.99 

Sumalcfa  Ulara 

1  729.290 

57.493 

1.7  86.78  3 

1.659.160 

49.867 

1.709.027 

1.04 

1.15 

1.05 

Sumatcra  Darai 

660.586 

23.022 

683.608 

651.717 

21.863 

673.580 

1.01 

1.05 

1.01 

Rbu 

386.906 

30.5B4 

417.490 

452.942 

28.364 

481.306 

0.85 

1.08 

0.87 

Jambi 

275,673 

14.595 

290.268 

295.060 

11.740 

306.800 

0.93 

1.24 

0.95 

Sumatcra  Sctaian 

878.164 

56.358 

934.522 

1.000.573 

45.823 

1.046.396 

0.88 

1.23 

0.89 

Bcngkulu 

169.826 

17.662 

187.488 

778.854 

12.863 

191.717 

0.95 

1.37 

0.98 

Lampunp 

861.894 

78.430 

940.324 

962.914 

51.360 

1.014.274 

0.90 

1.53 

0.93 

Kalimantan  Baral 

477.508 

13.728 

491.236 

561.928 

12.194 

574.122 

0.85 

1.13 

0.86 

Kalimantan  Tcnph 

179.446 

15.279 

194.725 

205.780 

13.340 

219.120 

0.B7 

1.15 

0.89 

Kalimantan  Sclalan 

343.213 

78.315 

421.528 

388.920 

77.472 

466.392 

0.88 

1.01 

0.90 

Kalimantan  TJmur 

212.078 

7.682 

219.760 

252.0^9 

6.008 

258.067 

0.84 

1.28 

0.85 

Sulawesi  Utara 

434.488 

3.726 

438.214 

432.461 

3.182 

435.643 

1.00 

1.17 

1.01 

Sulawesi  Tengah 

270.916 

11.052 

281.966 

272.849 

10.250 

283.099 

0.99 

1.08 

1.00 

Sulawesi  Selatan 

1.175.422 

80.145 

1.255.567 

1.266.398 

70.474 

1.336.872 

0.93 

1.14 

0.94 

Sulawesi  Tenjtfara 

201.939 

2.992 

204.931 

238.966 

2.485 

241.451 

0.85 

1.20 

0.85 

Maluku 

262. 5B4 

11.353 

273.937 

250.256 

11.047 

261.303 

05 

1.03 

1.05 

Bali 

480.559 

6.216 

486.775 

500.589 

6.050 

506.639 

96 

1.03 

0.96 

NuM  Tcncgaxa  Barat 

492  053 

44.519 

536.572 

489.105 

39.734 

528.839 

.11 

1.12 

1.01 

Nuu  Tenjtjtafa  Timur 

539.707 

8.183 

547.890 

528.245 

7.752 

535.997 

I 

1.02 

Irbn  Jaya 

203.622 

948 

204.570 

224.915 

925 

225.840 

0  ♦ 

Timor  Timur 

lOB.lll 

250 

108.361 

85.264 

242 

85.506 

1.2* 

Indonvsb 

25.928.500 

3.341.500 

29.270.000 

26,676.872 

2,855.340 

29.532.212 

0.97 

0.99 

Oata  Source:  Centre  of  Informatics  -  BP3K 


4.  SD  Pamong,  Village  Council  Hall  Models  witli  subjects 
for  tuition  in  the  form  of  modules; 

5.  SD  Pamong,  Village  Council  Hall  Models  with  subje  ts  for 
tuition  in  the  form  of  Packet  Books  and  Directions  for 
Studying  Packet  Books; 

6.  Small  Primary  Schools  with  subjects  for  tuition  in  the 
form  of  Modules; 

7.  Packet  Study  Activities,  which  are  prepared  later  on  to 
undergo  Primary  School  Competitive  Examination  (PSCE); 

8.  Packet  A  Study  Activities  with  directions  for  means  of 
livelihood  education; 
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Table  18,  Ratio  of  class  to  teachers  primaiy  school,  MI,  and  primaiy  school  +  MI 

(1984*1985) 


Otuti   TMcHtn  Catfti/TeacHeri 


Proving 

SD 

Ml 

SD 

Ml 

SD^Afl 

SD 

Ml 

SD*Ml 

Mm  SdmmtlM 

27,320 

3.9SI 

31,271 

29.062 

4.060 

33.122 

0.94 

0.97 

0.94 

Jawa  Ibral 

14S,>{43 

39.943 

1KS,7H6 

142.628 

39.673 

182,301 

1.U2 

i.ui 

i.U2 

Jawt  Tcniah 

144,391 

3  3,3  SO 

177,741 

160,813 

33,663 

194,476 

0.90 

0.99 

0.91 

Dl  Yugyikiru 

16,399 

1,183 

17,SB2 

19.033 

1,273 

20.328 

0.86 

0.93 

0.B6 

Ji«i  Tlmur 

136.749 

38,716 

17S,46S 

136,889 

38.414 

193,303 

0.87 

1. 01 

0.90 

DI  Acch 

14,914 

5,093 

20.007 

18,890 

3,736 

22.626 

0.79 

1.36 

0.88 

Sumalcri  Utua 

S8,I88 

6.170 

64,3S8 

63,899 

3,981 

71,880 

0.88 

1.03 

0.90 

Sumitcra  Dual 

22,347 

l,:55 

24,102 

26,296 

1,767 

28.063 

0.83 

0.99 

0.86 

RUn 

13,660 

1,22S 

14,88S 

14,704 

1.263 

13,967 

0.93 

0.97 

0.93 

JambI 

10,23S 

2,076 

12,311 

13,420 

2,063 

13,483 

0.76 

1.01 

0.80 

Sumatera  ScUtan 

26.808 

2.780 

29,588 

31,903 

2,343 

34,446 

0.84 

1.09 

0.B6 

Bcngkulu 

4,776 

1,136 

S,912 

6,832 

866 

0.70 

1.31 

0.77 

Lampunf 

2S,89S 

2,911 

28,806 

28,020 

2.481 

30,U31 

0.92 

1.17 

0.94 

Kalimantan  Barat 

16.39S 

786 

17,181 

19,127 

662 

19,789 

0.86 

1.19 

0.87 

Kalimantan  Tenph 

8.063 

747 

8,810 

9,308 

531 

9,839 

0.87 

1.36 

0.89 

Kalimantan  S«latan 

13.293 

4,272 

17,365 

17,419 

3.812 

21,231 

0.76 

1.12 

0.83 

Kalimantan  Tlmur 

8,127 

393 

8,320 

10,684 

394 

11,278 

0.73 

1.00 

0.76 

Subweil  Utara 

17,222 

262 

17,484 

19,860 

217 

20,077 

0.87 

1.21 

0.87 

Sulawesi  Tengah 

10,034 

1,393 

11,427 

11,190 

1,308 

12,498 

0.90 

1.06 

0.91 

Sulawesi  Sclatan 

39,841 

4,S96 

44,437 

42,379 

4,304 

46,883 

0.94 

1.07 

0.93 

Sulawasi  TcnRtaia 

7,081 

340 

7,421 

8,348 

336 

8,904 

0.B3 

0.96 

0.83 

Maluku 

11.993 

606 

12,399 

10,982 

436 

11,418 

1.09 

1.39 

1.10 

Ball 

lS,t37 

232 

13,369 

16,819 

223 

17,042 

0.90 

l.M 

0.90 

Nua  Tenfxaia  Baiat 

14,74S 

2,4S8 

17.203 

16,342 

2,769 

19,311 

0.89 

0.89 

0.89 

Nuu  Tenfjara  Tlmur 

19,140 

438 

19,378 

21,342 

403 

21,947 

0.89 

1.08 

0.89 

Irbn  Jaya 

10.686 

S9 

10,743 

9.076 

61 

9,137 

1.18 

0.97 

1.18 

Timor  Timui 

2,SS3 

19 

2,372 

3.037 

13 

3.032 

0.84 

1.27 

0.84 

Indonesia 

841,83S 

1S6,890 

998,723 

931,322 

133,300 

t. 084,622 

0.90 

1.02 

0.92 

Date  Source:  Centre  of  Informatics  -  BP3K 

9.   Laboratory  Elementary  Schools; 

10.   Integrated  Elementary  Schools. 

The  main  characteristics  meant  to  be  developed  in  organizing 
such  alternative  primary  schools  are:  the  teacher  can  teach  several 
classes  simultaneously  so  that  fewer  teachers  are  needed  at  school. 
Besides  teachers,  the  learning/teaching  process  can  be  performed  by 
the  society  or  the  pupil's  parents  or  his  senior  class-fellow  as  a  tutor, 
the  time  to  learn  should  be  flexible,  the  subjects  for  tution  should 
use  modules,  and  the  study  hall  should  not  be  tied  down  to  the 
school-building. 


New  developments  and  programmes 
Teacher  Training  Institute  Laboratory  Primary  Schools 

The  characteristics  of  these  schools  activities  are  research  and 
development,  centred  on  looking  for  and  finding  suitable  means  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  educational  methods.  The  means  for 
carrying  out  those  functions  are  looked  for,  developed,  put  to  the 
test,  evaluated  and  perfected. 

The  means  being  throughly  examined  and  developed  for  the 
implementation  of  educational  functions  are: 

a)  perfection  of  metho^'L  of  teaching  by  means  of  modules; 

b)  the  perfection  of  the  implementation  of  the  complete 
study  principle.  This  programme  of  perfection  covers 
means,  enabling  the  implementation  of  a  complete  study 
principle  in  a  reasonable  manner  by  way  of  providing 
each  module  with  diagnostic  tests,  remedial  programmes, 
enrichment  programmes  and  other  means  supporting  the 
implementation  of  the  complete  study  principle; 

c)  preparation  and  implementation  of  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion; 

d)  further  developments  of  administrative  means  for  the 
implementation  of  the  continously  progressing  principle; 

e)  the  development  of  a  programmes  of  guidance  and  enligh- 
tenment; and 

f)  the  development  of  terminal  educational  programmes. 

Formal  and  non-formal  education  within  the  frame  of  com- 
pulsory education 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between 
formal  education  and  non-formal  education.  Compulsory  educa- 
tion, although  it  will  only  be  implemented  for  children  in  the  age 
group  7-12  years,  constitutes  an  arduous  and  complex  task.  Based 
on  the  preparations  performed  by  the  Government  so  far  and  sup- 
ported by  various  facts  and  problems  encountered,  compulsory 
education  will  be  conducted  both  through  channels  of  formal  and 
non-formal  education.  The  connection  between  both  channels  as 
referred  to  is  depicted  in  Figure  3.  This  seems  to  have  been  successful 
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but  what  still  constitutes  a  problem  is  whether  those  who  have 
passed  through  UPERS  obtain  the  same  rij^ht  as  those  passed  through 
theEBTA- 

Figure  3.  Compulsory  education  tiirough  formal  and 
non-formal  education 
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There  is  an  opinion  that  those  who  have  passed  through 
EBTA  should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  studies  to  Junior  High 
Schools,  while  those,  who  have  passed  through  UPERS,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  their  studies.  This  matter  may  create  the 
impression  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  school-certificates  at  the  level 
of  primary  education.  In  order  to  remove  such  an  impression, 
those  who  will  continue  their  studies  to  Junior  High  Schools,  are 
obligated  to  go  in  for  their  entrance  examinations. 


Primary  school  administration 

The  Headmaster  is  the  educat?  j: administrator  In  the 
environment  of  the  school  managed  by  lam.  In  perfc^'-  his 
task  the  Headmaster  is  assisted  by  teachers  and  other  slafl. 

As  an  administrator  a  Headmaster  is  obligated  to  pc.iorm 
assignments  covering  planning,  organizing,  directing,  co-ordinating, 
supervising  and  evaluating  the  entire  educational  activities  in  his 
school  environment.  Up  to  this  moment  Primary  Schools  have  no 
special  employees  for  administrative  work.  The  Headmaster  assigns 
several  teachers  to  perform  administrative  tasks.  At  several  primary 
schools,  particularly  private  primary  schools,  of  which  the  number 
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of  pupils  is  large,  they  appoint  honorary  administrative  staff.  The 
administrative  task  covers  the  arrangement  of:  (a)  the  learning/ 
teaching  process;  (b)  office  administration;  (c)  pupils;  (d)  personnel 
affairs;  (e)  equipment;  (f)  financial  affairs;  (g)  libraries;  (h)  the  im- 
plementation of  guidance  and  enlightenment;  and  (i)  public  relations. 

A  Special  Team,  the  members  of  which  come  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Culture,  Department  Internal  Affairs,  and 
the  Department  of  Finance,  are  at  present  dealing  with  the  uniformi- 
ty of  primary  school  administration. 

The  implementation  of  the  uniformity  of  the  Primary  School 
administration  will  be  arranged  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and  Culture  and  the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs.  This  will  facil- 
itate the  method  of  reporting,  enrich  the  types  of  data  available  at  each 
school,  and  raise  the  quality  of  data/information  for  various  needs. 

A  Planning  and  Programming  Subsection  is  to  be  added  to 
the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture  in  the  regions.  The  sub- 
districts  level  vdll  have  the  addition  of  a  Data  and  Statistics  Sub- 
section. 

Approximately  two  years  ago  school-mapping  activities  were 
initiated.  School  Statistical  Numbers  and  Building  Statistical  Num- 
bers for  Primary  Schools  and  Ibtidaiyah  Islamic  Schools  were  conse- 
quently provided.  Both  activities  are  now  being  developed  toward 
micro-planning  In  that  way,  the  planning,  which  is  more  from  top 
to  bottom,  can  gradually  be  well-balanced  with  the  planning  from 
bottom  to  top. 

Method  of  promotion  and  appointment  in  teacher  functional 
posts 

One  of  the  undertakings  to  raise  the  quality  of  teachers,  now 
being  put  to  the  test,  is  the  perfection  of  the  Method  of  Career  and 
Teacher  Performance  Development  Ranking  Ladder.  This  ladder 
has  been  created  as  a  basis  for  teacher  career  development. 

Areas  to  be  examined  and  developed  in  the  Method  of  Promo- 
tion  and  Appointment  In  Teacher  Functional  Posts  are  included  the 
method  of  evaluating  work  performance;  retaining  uigh  quality 
teachers  evenly  spread  throughout  primary  education;  and  finding 
teachers  who  are  prepared  to  be  placed  in  isolated  regions. 
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Annex  Rgure  1.  Organizational  Structure,  Oep  artment  of  Education  and  Culture. 
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Annex  Figure  11.  Primary  education  management  (primaiy  school  and  madrasah  istidaiyah)  in  Indonesia 
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Annex  Table  la 
Percentage  of  total  schools  by  number  of  teachers, 
including  headmasters  (1974-1976) 


Number  of  TeacherspersM 
(Including  Headmster) 

1974 

im 

1 

X 

0  0 

2,8 

4,5 

4,7 

2,8 

T 

d 

6,2 

7,4 

7.9 

4' 

,^0,1 

10,3 

5 

11,7 

13,5 

10,4 

6 

15,6 

15,1 

148 

7 

15,7 

15,5 

15,9 

8 

12,4 

10,6 

11,9 

9 

8,1 

7,3 

7,6 

10 

5,1 

5,5 

5,7 

11 

3,5 

2,7 

2,5 

>  12 

5,7 

5,0 

4,8 

Data  Some:  Primary  School  Statistics  BP3K 1974-1976 


Annex  Table  lb 
Percentage  of  total  schools  by  number 

of  pupils  (1974-1976) 
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0,8 
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Dfl'j  5biira:  Primary  School  Statistics  BP3K 1974-1976 
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Annex  Table  II.  Public  expenditure  on  primary  education 
(I98I'I982) 

A.  Cunent  expenditure 

i)  Teachers' salaries   Rp.  645.869,198,424.- 

ii)  Administration  and  supervision 

iii)  Teachers/supervisor  training   Rp.  46.600.000.000.- 

iv)  Other   

Total  of  A   Rp.  692.469.198.424.- 

B.  Capital  expenditure 

i)  School  building   Rp  364.503.300.000.- 

ii)  Equipment 

Total  of  B   Rp.  364.503.300.000.- 

Grand  total  of  A  &  B   Rp.  1.056.972.498.424.- 
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Annex  Table  III.  Net  enrolment  and  gross  enrolment  ratio  primary  school  level 

(1980-1981) 
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Annex  Table  IV.  Age,  Sex,  grade  distribution  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all 
grades  of  primary  education 

(1977) 
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Data  Source:  School  Statistics  -  BP3K  -  1977 
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PREFACE 


Universalization  of  primary  education  (UPE)  is  one  of  the  major 
priority  goals  of  countries  in  the  region  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The 
developing  countries  in  particular,  are  now  vigorously  engaged  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  policies,  plans  and  programmes 
aimed  at  making  adequate  and  suitable  opportunities  for  primary 
education  available  as  soon  as  possible  for  all  chOdren  and  young 
people. 

In  1983,  as  part  of  a  major  project  under  the  Asian  Programme 
of  Educational  Innovation  for  Development  (APEID)  on  the  Univer- 
salization of  Education,  12  countries  in  the  region  undertook  na- 
tional studies.  The  national  studies  were  conducted  to  analyse  the 
stage  reached  by  the  countries  in  UPE,  and  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  them  in  providing  educational  opportunities  to  all  children 
at  the  primary  level;  to  review  significant  new  and  current  develop- 
ments in  programmes  and  projects  which  the  countries  have  under- 
taken in  order  to  expand  and  improve  primary  education;  and  to 
contribute  to  achieving  the  target  of  primary  education  for  all 
children.  The  studies  were  conducted  by  national  institutes  and 
professional  groups  under  the  guidance  of  high  level  committees  of 
the  Ministries  of  Education  in  the  respective  countries. 

On  completion  of  the  national  studies,  a  Regional  Review 
Meeting  was  held  in  November  1983  which  undertook  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  methodologies  of  the  national  studies  and  examined 
their  findings.  The  meeting  also  made  suggestions  for  unproving 
and  updating  the  national  studies  tabled  for  review. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  review  meeting,  study 
teams  in  the  participating  countries  have  revised  and  updated  the 
national  studies.  The  present  publication  is  an  outcome  of  the 
collaborative  and  co-operative  efforts  of  the  member  countries  in 
understanding  the  progress  made  in  the  universalization  of  primary 
education,  the  nature  and  extent  of  problems  and  issues  and  their 
implications  for  achieving  UPE  in  the  region  before  the  end  of  this 
century. 
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This  series  which  provides  a  comparative  view  of  the  position 
of  and  progress  made  in  UPE  has  been  published  with  the  view  that 
the  countries  in  the  region,  in  their  bid  to  step  up  measures  for 
UPE,  will  find  the  mformation,  experiences  and  conclusions  useful 
in  pursumg  the  goal  of  ^education  for  all'  with  a  new  vigour  by  draw- 
ing on  the  experiences  of  other  countries  with  the  same  goals  and 
objectives. 
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Chapter  One 
DESCRIPTION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NEPAL 


Historical  background 

Nepal  has  a  long  tradition  of  religious  education,  both  Hindu 
and  Buddhist,  the  two  major  religions  of  the  country.  Historically 
both  the  Buddhist  and  Hindu  priesthoods  were  closely  associated 
with  the  court  and  wielded  considerable  authority  over  the  people. 
The  quadrangles  of  civil  settlements  in  Kathmandu  and  Patan,  which 
still  exist,  were  centres  of  Buddhist  learning  as  well  as  apprenticeship 
training  in  various  crafts.  The  Gombas  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  trained  young  persons  in  the  Buddhist  priesthood,  and  the 
Sanskrit  Pathsalas  in  Hindu  religious  rituals. 

Nepal  passed  through  a  century-old  dark  age  during  the  Rana 
period  (1846-1951),  which  was  characterized  by  an  isolationist 
policy  and  stagnation  of  socio-economic  development  in  the  country. 
Educational  progress  was  ruthlessly  stemmed.  However,  the  Durbar 
School  established  in  1883  to  provide  education  to  the  children  of 
the  Rana  family  and  their  followers  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
western  type  of  education  in  Nepal.  In  this  school  the  first  two 
grades  were  called  lower  primary,  and  grades  III  to  V,  upper  primary. 
There  was  also  middle  school  from  grades  VI  to  VIII,  and  hiyh  school 
for  grades  IX  and  X. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  then  Rana  Prime 
Minister  implemented  a  plan  of  propagating  c"i:;mentary  education. 
Consequently,  a  number  of  'language  schools'  were  set  up  to  teach 
the  alphabet  and  numerals.  This  Prime  Minister's  successor  con- 
verted all  the  language  schools  into  Sanskrit  schools,  which  were 
accessible  to  only  a  few  people  who  belonged  to  the  Brahmin  caste. 

The  country's  rirst  institution  of  higher  education,  Tri-Chandra 
College,  was  established  in  1918.  It  prepared  students  to  enter  go- 
vernment service  or  to  teach  in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
1938  the  Government  promulgated  the  Education  Code,  which  laid 
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down  rules  and  regulations  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  for 
the  provision  of  grants-in-aid.  In  1940  the  syllabus  for  primary 
education  for  five  grades  was  published.  Nepali,  English  (not  com- 
pulsory for  the  ^rst  two  grades),  aritlrmetic,  history/geography, 
Sanskrit  and  dra-ving  were  the  subjects  prescribed.  Under  the 
present  system  English  is  taught  from  grade  IV  onward  and  Sanskrit 
is  also  introduced  in  this  grade. 

During  the  later  part  of  1940,  an  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce a  basic  education  system  along  the  Gandhian  pattern  that  had 
been  propagated  in  India.  By  1954  there  were  21  *basic  primary 
schools'  in  Nepal,  but  the  interest  of  the  authorities  as  well  as  the 
people  had  already  begun  to  die  down  by  the  early  1950s.  By  1961 
there  were  no  basic  primary  schools  left;  all  had  been  converted  to 
regular  primary  schools. 

When  the  Rana  regime  cam^:  to  an  end  in  1951,  a  democratic 
set -up  was  ushered  in.  With  the  grovmig  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  education,  schools  were  established  by  popular  initia- 
tive in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  1954  the  Government 
appointed  the  Nepal  National  Education  Planning  Commission  to 
review  the  education  system  of  the  country  and  to  recommend 
measures  for  its  comprehensive  reform.  One  of  tlie  significant 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  was  that  the  target  of  free  and 
compulsory  primary  education  of  five  years*  duration  should  be 
achieved  by  1985.  It  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  single 
system  of  pubUcly-supported  education.  It  suggested  establishment 
of  National  Primary  Schools  with  a  new-  curriculum  comprising 
language  arts  (Nepali),  social  science,  arithmetic,  art  education, 
health  and  physical  education,  science,  vocational  education  and 
English  (for  grades  III  to  V).  The  Government  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations and  established  primary  schools  using  the  new  curri- 
culum. However,  the  regular  type  of  schools,  in  which  stress  is 
placed  on  English,  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  National  Schools, 
which  adopted  a  diffused  multi-subject  curriculum  rather  than  the 
usual  three-or  four-subject  intensive  one. 

In  1961  another  Commission,  the  All-Round  National  Educa- 
tion Committee,  was  established  to  ma  v;.:  a  study  of  the  education 
system  and  surest  reform  measures.    The  Committee  suggested 
^  dropping  English  altogether  from  the  primary  school  curriculum. 
The  suggested    primary  curriculum  was  otherwise  similar  to  that 
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recommended  by  the  1954  Commission.  The  Government  did  not 
implement  tlie  recommendation  except  in  abolishing  English  up  tp 
grade  V.  However,  there  was  a  strong  protest  from  the  supporters 
of  English  education  and  English  was  reintroduced  from  grade  III  on. 

The  1970s  saw  two  important  developments  in  the  field  of 
education  in  Nepal  —  the  introduction  of  vocational  education  in 
selected  high  schools,  and  of  free  and  compulsory  primary  education 
in  a  ^cw  districts.  The  multipurpose  vocational  education  introduced 
in  29  high  schools  was  abandoned  in  1971,  when  vocational  educa- 
tion was  made  compiilsory  under  the  National  Education  System 
Plan  for  all  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 

The  free  and  compulsory  primary  education  which  was  iiiwio- 
duced  in  two  districts  (Jhapa  and  Chitwan)  and  eight  of  the  16  (now 
29)  town  panchayats  in  the  country  from  1965  to  1970  relied  largely 
on  local  financing  with  taxes  being  levied  on  such  activities  as  the  use 
of  vehicles,  sale  and  purchase  of  cattle  and  other  items,  and  fairs  and 
festivals.  The  Government  contributed  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers' 
salaries  to  this  programme.  The  programme  succeeded  m  increasing 
enrolment,  including  that  of  girls,  but  ran  into  heavy  financial 
difficulties.  This  experiment  was  abandoned  in  1971,  when,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  National  Education  System  Plan,  the  govern- 
ment took  the  responsibility  of  supporting  cent  for  cent  teachers' 
salaries  in  the  primary  schools. 

The  National  Education  System  Plan  (NESP)  was  introduced  to 
systematize  education  development  in  Nepal.  The  Plan  aimed  at 
(i)  democratizing  education  by  extending  educational  facilitiies  to  ail 
areas  of  the  country,  particularly  rural  and  remote  regions,  (ii) 
promoting  national  integration  by  adopting  a  uniform  curriculum 
and  Nepali  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  (iii)  giving  a  vocational 
bias  to  education.  Accordingly^  steps  were  taken  to  extend  primary 
education  facilities  to  the  maximum  number  of  children,  to  provide 
training  to  teachers  and  to  reform  the  curriculum  and  textbooks. 
The  NESP  programmes  led  to  significant  increases  in  enrolmt^nts  at 
all  levels,  especially  at  the  primary  school  level. 

With  the  emphasis  thus  laid  on  the  extension  of  primary  educa- 
ticn,  His  Majesty  Kiag  Birendra  declared  primary  education  free  in 
th€  i^ountry  on  24  February  1975,  the  day  of  his  coronation.  Later, 
in  stages,  primary  schoo3  textbooks  were  provided  free  to  all  primary 
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school  enrollees  from  grades  I  to  III.  Since  1981  the  primary  school 
grades  have  been  extended  to  encompass  the  first  five  grades  instead 
of  the  previous  three  gardes  only.  In  1982  primary  enrolment 
(grades  I  through  V)  reached  1,475,240. 

Among  the  measures  taken  to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
are  the  efforts  to  frame  a  new  curriculum  and  revise  it  periodically, 
to  nationalize  textbook  production,  to  provide  training  for  teachers, 
and  to  develop  instructional  materials.  However,  provision  of 
necessary  physical  facilities  and  of  trained  teachers  has  not  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  schools  and  of  enrolment.  This  has 
led  to  a  very  high  percentage  of  drop-outs  and  repeaters  at  the  pri- 
mary level. 

In  1981  several  changes  were  introduced  after  the  full-term 
evaluation  of  the  educational  programmes  under  the  NESP  was 
made.  These  changes  consisted  of  the  inclusion  of  grades  IV  and  V 
in  primary  schools,  revision  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  streamlin- 
ing of  vocational  education  and  reorganization  of  the  administrative 
structure.  There  was  an  attempt  to  enlist  greater  popular  participa- 
tion and  to  decentralize  powers  and  functions.  The  Regional  Direc- 
torates and  District  Education  Offices  were  vested  with  greatei 
powers  and  responsibilities.  Accordingly,  the  Education  Act  of 
1971  has  been  amended  to  give  more  power  to  the  school  managing 
committees  and  to  make  provision  for  private  schools. 

The  Government  considers  primary  education  one  of  the  *basic 
needs  of  the  people'  and  of  the  objectives  of  its  development  plans. 
The  constitution  of  1962  stated  that  any  measure  instituted  for  the 
welfare  of  children  and  women  would  be  treated  as  a  measure  of 
public  welfare,  reflecting  a  concern  for  the  wellbeing  of  children  in 
general.  The  NESP  stresses  the  need  for  promoting  primary  educa- 
tion and  making  extensive  educational  facilities  available,  especially 
in  the  rural  and  remote  areas,  on  an  egalitarian  basis. 

Present  structure  of  education 

The  structure  of  school-level  education  in  Nepal  from  1971 
to  1980  as  prescribed  by  the  NESP  was  as  follows: 

Primary  :  gradct.  I  to  III 

Lower  Secondary  :  grades  IV  to  VII 
Secondary  :  grades  VIII  to  X 
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The  revised  form  of  tlriis  structure  is  as  follows  : 
Primary  :   grades  I  lo  V  (for  pupils  6  to  10  years  ' 

old) 

Lower  Secondary     :  grades  VI  to  VII  (for  pupils  11  and  12 

years  old) 

Secondary  :   grades  VIII   to  X  (for  pupih  13  to  15 

years  old) 

The  aim  of  primary  education,  as  stated  in  the  NESP,  is  to 
impart  literacy  and  develop  habits  of  good  health  and  discipline. 
The  objective  of  lower  secondary  education  is  to  develop  character 
and  promote  respect  for  work,  and  that  of  secondary  education  is 
to  prepare  students  for  higher  education. . 

The  three-grade  primary  system  was  conceived  by  the  NESP 
as  a  scheme  for  providing  minimum  education  to  a  large  number  of 
children  at  low  cost.  However,  this  structure  was  ineffective  in 
remote  and  backward  areas  because  most  of  the  children  there  who 
f;nished  three  years'  primary  school  had  no  access  to  lower  seconda- 
ry facilities  and  the  9-or  10-year-old  children  were  too  young  to  go 
to  a  distant  school. 

Although  pre-primary  education  has  not  been  included  in  the 
present  school  structure,  considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in 
this  level,  particularly  in  urban  areas.  In  Nepal,  pre-primary  educa- 
tion is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  but  of  private 
individuals  or  organizations  operating  with  the  permission  of  the 
District  Education  Office.  Their  schools  do  not  receive  any  grants- 
in-aid  from  the  national  exchequer.  Pre-primary  schools  have  been 
established  in  large  numbers  in  Kathmandu  and  other  major  towns 
by  popular  initiative.  Expatriate  teachers  are  mostly  found  engaged 
in  establishing  these  schools,  which  charge  high  tuition  fees  but 
usually  provide  better  service  because  of  the  limited  number  of 
students  they  take  in.  The  urban  demand  for  these  schools  is  giov*'- 
ing  every  year. 

Primary  education  administration 

The  National  Panchayat  is  the  highest  legislative  body  and 
gives  directives  on  national  policy  matters.  The  laws  and  policies 
passed  by  the  National  ?  -ayat  come  into  effect  after  the  approval 
of  the  King. 
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The  National  Planning  Commission  makes  national-level  plans 
in  the  total  context  of  national  development  and  sets  targets  for 
educational  development  in  its  sectoral  plans  as  well.  Presently 
Nepal  is  in  the  implementation  stage  of  its  Sixth  Five- Year  Plan 
(1980.1985). 

The  National  Education  Committee  is  chsiired  by  the  Minister 
of  Education.  It  evaluates  current  national  education  progr£immes, 
conducts  educational  research,  assesses  the  country's  cJ.ucational 
needs,  explores  available  resources  and  formulates  plans,  policies 
and  programmes  in  all  aspects  of  education. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  (MOEC)  is  the  central 
executive  body  in  the  education  sector.  The  MOEC  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  educational  affairs  of  the  country  in  the 
contpxt  of  national  development  and  in  line  with  national  policy.  It 
is  responsible  for  plans,  policies,  decisions,  programmes,  and  imple- 
mentation in  the  field  of  education.  The  Ministry  has  three  major 
divisions:  (i)  the  Hii^ning  Division,  which  looks  after  statistics, 
programmes,  budgeting,  Unesco  affairs  and  population  education; 
(ii)  the  Educational  Administration  Division,  which  is  responsible  for 
school  education,  special  education,  women's  education  and  adult 
education;  and  (iii)  the  General  Administration  Division,  which  is 
responsible  for  personnel  at  the  central,  regional  and  district  levels 
as  well  as  for  publicity,  public  relations,  and  property  management. 

At  the  regional  level,  there  is  a  Regional  Education  Directorate 
based  at  the  headquarters  of  each  of  the  five  development  regions  of 
the  country.  These  Directorates  are  responsible  for  regional  plan- 
ning, administration,  implementation  and  co-ordination. 

Under  the  Regional  Directorates  there  are  District  Education 
Offices  for  each  of  the  75  districts  of  the  country.  These  Offices  are 
responsible  for  implementing  the  educational  programmes  at  the 
district  level,  distributing  government  grants,  supervising  the  schools 
and  distribution  of  textbooks,  approving  establishment  of  new 
schools  according  to  the  quota  fixed  by  the  Regional  Directorates, 
and  maintaining  educational  quality  and  standards  in  the  schools. 

At  th?  local  level  there  are  school  managing  committees  res- 
sponsible  tor  a  host  of  activities  that  include  mobilizing  resources 
and  making  sure  that  schools  are  running  smoothly.  Presently  the 
Government  is  giving  the  school  managing  committees  more  powers 
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and  making  them  responsible  for  the  opearation  of  the  schools.  The 
aim  behind  this  policy  is  to  ensure  more  effective  participation  from 
people  at  the  local  level. 

Planning.  The  National  Planning  Commission  sets  guidelines  for 
the  Ministry  of  Education  in  terms  of  long-term  targets  and  priori- 
ties. It  follows  the  resolutions  of  the  National  Development  Council 
and  the  National  Panchayat  Social  Committee.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Committee  determines  educational  policies,  plans,  and  prog- 
grammes  to  be  implemented  by  the  MOEC.  The  Planning  Division  of 
MOEC  formulates  annual  and  periodic  plans,  and  works  in  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  Planning  Commission,  Finance  Ministry  and  other 
related  agencies.  The  Regional  Education  Directorates  represent  the 
educational  needs  of  the  regions  and  the  districts  to  the  Ministry. 

Educational  plans  are  usually  prepared  at  the  national  level 
and  in  aggregate  terms.  Local-level  planning  is  left  to  the  grass-roots 
level,  where  the  District  Education  Office  and  the  school  managing 
committees  play  an  important  role. 

Planning  of  primary  education  is  done  along  with  that  for  other 
levels  of  education.  Given  general  guidelines  by  the  National  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  National  Education  Committee,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  works  out  the  planning  details.  Documents 
are  prepared  nationally,  and  the  regional  and  district  breakdowns  and 
targets  are  worked  out  in  the  annual  programmes  prepared  by 
MOEC. 

Since  primary  schools  in  the  public  sector  have  to  be  fully 
financed  by  the  Government,  the  establishment  of  new  schools  needs 
to  be  properly  planned  and  regulated.  Quotas  of  new  schools  to  be 
established  in  different  districts  are  fixed  in  the  anual  plans  on  the 
basis  of  national  policy  priority. 

Th-  location  of  new  schools  was  determined  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  suitability  by  following  a  school  mapping  system  during 
the  implementation  stage  of  the  NESP  (1971-1976).  This  proved 
difficult  to  follow  strictly  as  more  and  more  schools  had  to  be  built 
each  year  as  a  result  of  the  grov^ng  public  demand. 

When  a  local  proposal  for  a  new  school  is  made,  the  District 
Education  Office  sends  officers  to  examine  the  area  and  make  a 
recommendation,  using  available  quotas.  If  the  school  is  approved, 
it  is  first  built  to  accommodate  one  or  two  grades  only  and  later  the 
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subsequent  three  grades  are  added  by  stages,  ivrovided  the  ^oca^ 
people  assist  in  the  construction. 

For  curriculum  development,  there  is  the  Curriculum,  Textbook 
and  Supervision  Development  Centre  (CTSDC)  which  is  a  unit  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture.  The  Centre  handles  the  design 
of  curriculum  and  the  preparation  of  textbooks  for  all  -grades. 

The  Education  Act  of  1980  allocated  to  school  managing  com- 
mittees the  responsibilities  of  managing  and  financing  schools, 
mobilizing  local  resources  and  monitoring  teachers'  performance. 

Teacher  training.  In  1975  the  total  number  of  primary  school 
teachers  in  Nepal  was  18,874,  and  by  1980  this  had  grown  to  27,805. 
With  the  gradual  integration  of  grades  IV  and  V  in  the  primary  level, 
it  is  expected  that  nearly  half  the  lower  secondary  teachers  will  be 
transferred  to  primary  school  duties.  From  1980  to  1982,  782  new 
primary  schools  were  established  and  ?00  more  were  proposed  for 
1982  and  1983.  Despite  vigorous  ef;ort*,  about  two  thirds  of  the 
primary  school  teachers  still  remain  untrained. 

About  one  third  of  the  teachers  do  not  even  have  the  necessary 
school  leaving  certificate  (SLC)  qualification.  Even  among  those 
who  do,  on£  third  arc  still  untrained.  In  addition,  primary  school 
enrolment  has  been  increasing  rapidly  and  with  it  the  number  of 
primary  school  teachers  required  is  bouHd  to  increase.  With  the 
backlog  of  teachers  that  have  to  be  trained,  the  addition  of  more 
primary  school  teachers  has  made  it  necessary  to  intensify  training 
measures. 

The  Institute  of  Education  conducts  one-  and  two-  year  teacher 
training  programmes  for  those  who  have  passed  the  SLC.  Those 
completing  the  one-year  programme  become  trained  primary  school 
teachers,  and  those  completing  the  two-year  programme  become 
trained  lower  secondary  school  teachers.  Because  grades  IV  and  V 
are  now  being  integrated  in  the  primary  level,  some  of  the  teachers 
who  complete  the  two-year  course  will  teach  at  the  primary  level. 
The  Institute  of  Education  also  conducts  *B-lever  primary  teacher 
training  for  teachers  who  have  not  completed  high  school.  Such 
programmes  are  run  in  the  campuses  of  the  Insititute  at  Teharathum, 
Dhankuta,  Pokhara,  Butwal,  Dang,  Nepalgunj  and  Doti.  Another 
special  programme  of  the  Institute  is  the  Remote  Area  Teacher 
Training  Programme,  through  which  teachers  in  remote  mountain 
districts  are  prepared  for  the  SLC  and  given  primary  teacher  training. 

'  8 
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Under  the  Equal  Access  of  Women  to  Education  Project, 
operational  in  Dhankuta,  Pokhara  and  Nepalgunj,  girls  in  remote 
areas  who  have  not  completed  secondary  school  are  trained  as  prim- 
mary  school  teachers  with  the  'B-levcl'  teacher  training  curriculum. 
This  programme  hopes  to  increase  the  number  of  women  teachers 
in  primary  schools.  The  Presence  of  women  teachers  in  a  school 
normally  tends  to  motivate  parents  to  send  their  children  to  that 
school. 

The  Institute  also  runs  a  Distance  Learning  (correspondence) 
teacher  training  programme  for  teachers  without  the  SLC.  This 
programme  also  uses  the  'B-level*  curriculum.  A  pre-training  c  '  sta- 
tion programme,  provision  of  self-learning  materials,  monthly  con- 
tact sessions  and  a  final  examination  are  the  main  features  of  this 
programme. 

A  radio  teacher  training  programme  is  run  by  tlie  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Culture  for  underqualified  and  untrained  primary 
teachers.  Self-learning  materials  and  radios  are  supplied  to  the  en- 
rolled teachers.  Contact  sessions  are  arranged  in  the  campuses  of 
the  Institute  of  Education,  where  final  examinations  are  held. 

Programmes  like  distance  learning,  radio  education  teacher 
training  and  remote  area  training  make  it  possible  for  local  teachers 
to  remain  at  home  and  continue  their  teaching  work.  This  should 
help  train  local  teachers  who  can  replace  the  teachers  who  have 
come  from  outside  the  districts.  It  is  often  observed  that  teachers 
from  urban  areas  or  outside  the  districts  tend  to  be  absent  frequently 
from  their  jobs. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  frequently  organizes 
short-term  training  programmes  for  school  headmasters  and  subject- 
specific  workshops  for  various  levels  of  teachers  and  supervisors. 

The  introduction  of  education  as  a  vocational  subject  in  the 
secondary  school  in  1971  was  expected  to  help  produce  primary 
school  teachers  in  large  numbers.  There  were  a  number  of  general 
and  vocational  schools  offering  this  subject.  However,  anticipated 
supply  of  primary  school  teachers  was  not  met  because  students 
who  completed  high  school  invariably  wanted  to  continue  their 
studies,  and  were  little  inclined  to  follow  teaching  careers. 

The  curriculum  for  the  teacher  training  programmes  is  devel- 
oped by  the  Institute  of  Education  with  the  co-operation  of  related 
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subject  specialists.  Workshops  are  organized  for  this  purpose.  Sub- 
ject committees  are  formed  to  discuss  the  curriculum  and  various 
related  agencies  provide  suggestions  regarding  content.  Recent 
subjects  like  Education  for  Rural  Development,  Environmental 
Education  and  Population  Education  have  been  influential  in  the 
primary  teacher  training  programmes. 

Supervision.  The  NESP  stressed  the  importance  of  a  well- 
organized  supervision  system  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  the  schools.  The  instructional  system  that  existed  before  the 
implementation  of  the  NESP  concentrated  on  administrative  control 
of  the  schools  and  had  little  impact  on  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion. 

In  1971  a  supervision  section  was  created  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  It  was  later  integrated  in  the  Cuniculum  Development 
Centre  in  1979,  and  the  Centre  was  renamed  the  Curriculum,  Text- 
book and  Supervision  Development  Centre  (CTSDC).  Supervisors 
for  primary  and  secondary  education  were  appointed  and  assigned 
to  the  District  Education  Offices.  Specialists  in  different  subjects 
have  also  been  appointed  in  the  Regional  Directorates  since  1979. 

The  supervisors  are  responsible  for  examining  the  physical 
facilities  of  the  schools  and  checking  whether  the  teaching  staff  is 
adequate  and  up  to  standard  in  their  performance.  They  also 
evaluate  the  instructional  standard  at  each  level  of  education.  The 
supervisory  guide  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  expanded 
these  functions  to  include  evaluating  the  appropriateness  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  use  of  textbooks,  conveying  official  instructions 
to  the  teachers,  providing  essential  school  facilities,  evaluating  the 
standEird  of  instruction  and  learning,  determining  whether  schools 
are  operating  according  to  Government  rules  and  regulations,  motiva- 
ting teachers  to  perform  effectively,  and  helping  them  in  their 
instruction. 

The  supervisors  who  visit  the  primary  schools  are  required  to 
have  an  intermediate  degree  (SLC  plus  two  years  of  education)  in 
teacher  training  arts  or  other  subjects.  The  supervisors  receive  a 
field  allowance  and  compensation  amounting  to  33  per  cent  of  their 
salary  to  cover  expenses  incurred  in  the  field  for  their  required 
25-day  visits. 
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Textbooks  and  instructional  materials 

Curriculum  and  textbooks  are  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  The  CTSDC  prepares  the  curriculum,  which  is  discussed 
and  approved  by  a  high-level  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Minister  of  Education.  This  committee  is  composed  of  teachers 
and  subject  specialists. 

Manuscripts  for  textbooks  are  selected  on  a  competitive  basis 
and  submitted  for  approval  to  a  committee  headed  by  the  Member 
Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Committee.  Authors  of  books 
judged  to  be  of  an  outstanding  nature  are  given  additional  monetary 
awards.  The  printing  of  textbooks  is  the  ilssponsibility  of  the  Janak 
Education  Material  Centre,  Limited,  which  works  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture.  Distribution 
of  textbooks  h  also  the  responsibility  of  the  Centre.  The  Centre 
has  its  own  regional  sales  depots  and  operates  through  the  commer- 
cial agencies,  mainly  the  Sajha.*  All  books  are  sold  at  no-profit-no- 
loss  rates.  Primary  school  textbooks  (grades  I  to  III)  are  supplied 
free  of  charge,  and  the  expenses  are  borne  by  the  government. 
UNICEF  assistance  is  also  available  for  the  free  textbook  distribution 
scheme. 

Some  educational  materials  are  distributed  to  the  schools  by 
the  CTSDC  through  the  Regional  Directorates.  These  materials 
include  science  and  sports  materials.  The  primary  schools  receive 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  materials  distribution  to  schools. 
Some  educational  materials  are  made  available  to  the  primary  schools 
through  the  Integrated  Rural  Development  Projects.  Seven  such 
projects  are  in  operation  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Educational  media  and  technology 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  standards  of 
instruction  in  primary  schools,  especiaUy  in  the  rural  areas.  Lack  of 
suitable  buildings,  adequate  resources  and  trained  teachers  are  the 
major  causes  of  the  stereotyped  form  of  classroom  instruction  that 
depends  almost  exclusively  on  lectures. 


♦  A  semi-government  concern  for  corporate  pubUcation  acting  as  the  sole  agent 
for  selling  JEMC  books. 
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Radio  broadcasting  for  schools  has  been  in  operation  since  1973 
and  has  steadily  been  extended  to  more  and  more  districts.  The 
broadcasting  programme  was  started  in  order  to  supplement  class- 
room instruction  with  interesting  lessons  based  on  the  textbooks. 
The  potential"  of  radio  is  great  in  a  country  like  Nepal  with  difficult 
topography  and  a  shortage  of  instructional  materials  and  qualified 
teachers  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  radio  broadcasting  programme  is  handled  by  the  Audio- 
visual Division  of  the  CTSDC,  which  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Culture,  Programmes  are  broadcast  for  grades  I  through  V 
in  four  subject  areas.    Radio  sets  are  distributed  to  the  schools. 

School  broadcasting,  however,  has  not  been  fully  synchronized 
with  the  need  and  level  of  classroom  instruction.  The  Radio  Educa- 
tion Teacher  Training  Programme  is  being  used  to  train  in-service 
primary  school  teachers  v/ith  no  access  to  training  facilities.  This 
programme  concentrates  on  the  preparation  of  self-learning  ma- 
terials, radio  broadcasts,  distribution  of  radios  to  the  enrolled  tea- 
chers, and  staff  training.  By  1982,  2O00  inservice  teachers  had  been 
trained  under  this  programme. 

Finanring  of  primary  education 

Public  expenditure  on  education  has  been  increasing  since  the 
implementation  of  th6  NESP  in  1971.  The  proportion  of  develop- 
ment expenditure  allotted  for  education  reached  12.4  per  cent  in 
1976,  and  thereafter  declined  slightly.  In  recent  years  it  has  re- 
mained steady  at  about  9  per  cent. 

The  Government  is  committed  to  paying  the  full  salary  of  all 
primary  school  teachers.  A  substantial  amount  of  the  national 
education  budget  goes  to  this  item.  In  1980  and  1981,  out  of  the 
total  education  budget  of  Rs.  429.68  million,  26.6  percent  was 
allotted  to  primary  education  and  the  bulk  of  this  went  to  teachers* 
salaries.  In  1982  and  1983,  26.76  per  cent  of  the  total  education 
budget  was  earmarked  for  primary  education,  of  which  the  majority 
was  meant  for  teachers*  salaries.  The  portion  of  total  expenditure 
for  primary  education  is  difficult  to  determine  because  the  budgetary 
allocation  for  CTSDC  and  several  other  related  units  have  seme 
bearing  on  primary  education. 

Public  expenditure  for  the  construction  of  primary  school 
buildings  is  insignificant.    Free  primary  textbook  distribution  in- 
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volves  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  and  this  is  increasing  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 

UNICEF  provides  some  nourishing  food  to  children  in  a  few 
primary  schools.  School  uniforms  have  been  essential  in  many 
urban  schools,  but  these  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  guardians  of  the 
children. 

Local  support  played  a  major  role  in  school  financing  in  the 
years  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  NESP.  This  support  con- 
sisted of  donations,  income  from  land  endowments,  contributions 
from  local  panchayats,  voluntary  labour  and  other  services  per- 
formed by  the  local  people.  After  1971  there  was  a  significant 
decline  in  local  contributions.  The  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1980  were  partly  motivated  by  a  concern  to  reactivate  local  support 
for  education. 

School  buildings 

Inadequate  physical  facilities  remain  the  major  problem  in  the 
primary  schools  in  Nepal.  The  local  people  have  constructed  primary 
school  buildings  throug^iout  the  country,  but  the  quality  of  these 
buildings  has  been  poor.  As  enrolment  has  gone  up,  school  space 
has  become  inadequate. 

One  of  the  major  constraints  in  the  provision  of  school  build- 
ings has  been  the  lack  of  roofing  materials.  Since  1974,  UNICEF  has 
provided  roofing  materials  to  schools  in  panchayats  that  have  re- 
quested them.  These  donations  have  been  instrumental  in  generating 
local  participation  in  improving  the  physical  facilities  of  the  schools. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  consult  local  communities  about  the  types  of 
buildings  needed  and  the  standards  to  be  maintained.  However, 
most  of  the  primary  school  buildings  are  still  in  poor  condition. 

Some  districts,  mainly  in  the  Terai,  have  better  access  to  build- 
ing materials  and  are  better  able  to  help  build  physical  facilities. 
Primary  school  buildings  in  most  places  consist  of  two  or  three 
rooms  to  accommodate  20  to  40  students  per  class.  The  buildings 
have  mud  floors  with  mat  flooring,  often  leaky  roofs,  no  furniture, 
and  poor  lighting.  In  some  cases  student  crowding  is  so  bad  that  the 
area  per  student  is  less  than  one  third  of  a  square  metre. 

The  task  of  providing  buildings  that  meet  suitable  standards 
is  immense,  but  the  government's  support  has  been  minimal  and  the 
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local  communities  cannot  provide  all  the  resources.  The  shortage 
of  school  buildings  is  a  serious  problem  that  has  adversely  affected 
both  the  learning  process  and  the  teachers'  morale. 

Community  participation  in  primary  education 

Local  communities  contribute  to  the  schools  in  a  number  of 
v^ays.  Community  participation  is  institutionalized  in  the  school 
management  committees.  Local  communities  actively  canvas  for  the 
establishment  of  new  schools  and  upgrading  of  the  existing  ones. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  lump-sum  grant  system,  more  contri- 
butions have  come  from  local  communities,  although  the  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  meeting  the  full  salary  costs  of  all  primary 
school  teachers.  In  the  past,  voluntary  teaching  was  quite  a  common 
form  of  contribution,  but  it  is  rare  these  days. 
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AN  ANALYo^t?  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  PRIMARY 
EDUCATION  IN  NEPAL 


With  the  implementation  of  the  NESP  in  1971,  a  new  phase 
of  educational  development  began  in  Nepal.  The  Plan  introduced 
a  fjhort-cycle  primary  education  of  three  grades  in  order  to  extend 
literacy  among  a  large  number  of  children  within  a  short  period  and 
at  lower  cost.  From  1970  to  1980,  primary  education  made  sub- 
stantial progress.  The  government  followed  a  liberal  policy  in  es- 
tablishing schools,  met  100  per  cent  of  teachers'  salaries  and  intro- 
duced free  primary  education  and  free  textbooks. 

Growth  in  enrolment 

During  the  period  from  1970  to  1980,  primary  school  enrol- 
ment rose  by  nearly  16  per  cent  annually.  Since  1981,  primary 
schools  have  been  gradually  converted  into  five-grade  schools,  so 
that  enrolments  in  grades  IV  and  V  have  begun  to  be  included  in 
the  total  primary  enrolment.  The  details  of  enrolment  growth  from 
1970  to  1982  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


Enrolment  pattern  in  primary  schools 


No.  of 

Enrolment 

primary 

%of 

Year 

schools 

Total 

Male 

Female 

females 

1970 

7275 

408,471 

343,719 

64,752 

15.8 

1975 

8314 

458,516 

374,508 

84,008 

18.3 

1980 

10130 

1,067,912 

768,400 

299,512 

28.0 

1981 

10628 

1,388,001 

1,014,265 

373,736 

26.9 

1982 

10912 

1,474,698 

1,067,736 

406,962 

27.6 

Between  1970  and  1980,  the  total  number  of  primary  schools 
increased  by  30.3  per  cent,  enrolment  by  161.4  pvr         and  the 
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number  of  teachers  by  48.9  per  cent.  From  1980  to  1982,  782  more 
schools  were  built  and  406,786  more  students  enrolled. 

Primary  school  enrolment  ratio.  Enrolment  ratio  data  up  to 
1980  were  reported  with  reference  to  grades  I  to  III,  but  from  1981 
onwards,  with  reference  to  grades  I  through  IV.  The  rate  of  pro- 
gress in  the  primary  school  enrolment  ratio  is  indicated  below. 


Enrolment  ratios  Corresponding 


Year  in  percentage  age-group 


1970  32  6  -  10  years 

1975  43.4  6-   8  years 

1980  90.4  6  -   8  years 

1981  65.4  6-  10  years 

1982  68.3  6 -  10  years 


The  primary  school  enrolment  ratio  steadily  rose  after  1975. 
In  1980  it  reached  a  little  over  90  per  cent.  This  ratio  referred  to 
the  three-grade  primary  enrolment  and  to  children  from  6  to  8  years- 
old.  The  1981  change  in  the  structure  of  primary  education  necessit- 
ated the  revision  of  these  ratios.  When  calculated  with  reference  to 
the  enrolment  of  grades  I-V  and  to  children  of  6  to  !  0  years  old,  the 
ratios  are  predictably  lower.  Hence  the  primary  school  enrolment 
in  1982  is  only  68.3  per  cent  despite  the  numerical  growth  of  pri- 
mary school  enrollees. 

Because  of  a  marked  difference  between  the  ages  of  enrolled 
students  and  the  officially  fixed  school-going  ages  for  different 
grades,  the  enrolment  ratios  should  not  be  taken  as  exact.  In  remote 
areas,  many  parents  do  not  have  birth  records  and  are  not  sure  of 
their  children's  ages.  This  leads  to  the  enrolment  of  many  over-age 
students. 

The  Sixth  Five-Year  Development  Plan  (1980-1985)  has  fixed 
the  target  of  75  per  cent  primary  school  enrolment  for  grades  I-V  by 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  pattern  of  growth  in  primary  school  en- 
rolment up  to  1982  was  so  remarkable  that  this  target  percentage 
should  not  be  deemed  over-ambitious.  The  achievement  can  be 
attributed  both  to  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  education  among 
the  people  and  to  measures  taken  to  set  up  new  schools. 
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Enrolment  of  ^rls.  The  proportion  of  prls  in  primary  school 
has  not  gone  up  in  the  ssime  ratio  as  that  of  the  total  enrolment, 
though  there  has  been  an  upward  trend  jince  1975. 

The  reasons  for  low  participation  of  girls  in  school  are  mostly 
socio-economic  in  nature,  and  include  involvement  in  household 
work,  taking  c?x^  of  babies,  low  motivation  among  parents  to  send 
girls  to  school,  an^  not  enough  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
of  th:  Jlities  offered  by  the  Government.  The  drop-out  rate  is 
also  r     c  pronounced  among  girl  students. 

Li..|Ainties  are  obvious  in  the  breakdown  of  enrolment  ratios 
by  sex.  In  1981  the  enrolment  ratio  for  boys  was  95  per  cent, 
whereas  for  giris  it  was  only  35  per  cent.  Since  there  is  no  exact 
age-grade  correspondence  and  there  are  a  number  of  over-age  chil- 
dren in  each  grade,  the  high  ratio  for  boys  does  not  reflect  the  large 
number  of  school-age  children  still  not  admitted  to  school. 

A  number  of  measures  have  been  taken  to  increase  girls'  enrol- 
ment. These  include  attempts  by  community  leaders  and  commu- 
nity workers  to  persuade  parents  to  send  girls  to  school,  establish- 
ment of  schools  closer  to  girls'  homes,  appointment  of  women 
teachers,  and  the  provision  of  free  education  and  free  textbooks  in 
remote  districts.  Women  primary  teachers  are  being  trained  and  their 
academic  level  upgraded  under  the  Equal  Access  of  Women  to  Educa^ 
tion  programme. 

Enrolment  patterns  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  Nepal  is  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  country,  with  94  per  cent  of  its  people  living  m 
villages.  All  over  the  country  there  are  only  29  town  panchayats, 
and  these  are  counted  as  the  urban  areas.  Yet  it  is  rather  difficult, 
to  draw  the  line  between  urban  and  rural  areas  because  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  urban  areas  are  actually  close  enough  to  rural  life  to  be 
considered  semi-urban. 

Educational  institutions,  especially  primary  schools,  are  distri- 
buted all  over  the  country  on  the  basis  of  equity  and  social  justice. 
In  the  post-NESP  period  a  greater  number  of  primary  schools  have 
been  established  with  Government  assistance  in  rural  areas,  especially 
in  remote  districts. 

In  major  towns  like  Kathmandu  and  Biratnagar,  a  large  number 
of  privately-run  pre-primary  and  primary  schools  have  sprung  up. 
The  escalating  demand  for  these  private  schools  is  striking,  since 
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the  ai?  often  far  from  the  children's  homes  and  charge  a  high  rale 
of  ;iui  on,  in  contrast  to  the  more  accessible  and  free  public  primary' 
schools.  Enrolments  in  urban  areas  have  naturally  risen  due  to  a 
greater  level  of  awareness  among  the  people  and  the  availablility  of 
facilities. 

In  most  rural  areas,  however,  the  custom  of  sending  children 
to  school  has  not  spread  as  widely  because  of  tlie  engagement  of 
children  in  domestic  chores,  caste  feelings  and  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  value  of  education.  Nevertheless,  considering  the  origind 
condition  of  education  in  the  villages,  primary  school  enrolment  in 
rural  areas  has  been  significant  enough  to  allow  room  for  optimism. 

Distribution  of  primary  education  facilities 

Nepal  has  adopted  a  policy  of  balanced  regional  development 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Plan  (1975-1980),  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  investment  all  over  the 
nation.  The  r<^>:ntry  is  divided  into  five  development  regions,  each 
covering  portions  of  the  three  geographical  belts  —  Mountain, 
Hills  and  Terai. 

The  tola]  population  and  the  population  of  the  primary  educa- 
tion age-group  in  each  region  are  shown  in  the  table  below,  which  is 
derived  from  the  1981  census.  Children  from  6  to  10  years  old  make 
up  14  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  country. 

Regional  distribution  of  population 


Percentage 

Population  of 

Development 

Population 

Qt  the  nation's 

primary  education 

region 

of  the  region 

total  population 

age-group 

Eastern 

3,708,923 

24.69 

519,249 

Central 

4,909,357 

32.68 

687,310 

Western 

3,128,859 

20.83 

438,040 

Mid-western 

1,955,611 

13.02 

273,786 

Far-western 

1,320,089 

8.78 

184,812 

Total 

15,022,839 

100.00 

2,103,197 
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The  above  distribution  of  population  can  be  compared  with  the 
distribution  of  primary  schools  and  enrolment  in  the  five  regie  is  in 
1981. 

Enrolment  by  region  in  1981 


Development  Primary  Percentage  of  Primary  school  Percentage  of 
region        schools  national  total       enrolment      national  total 


Eastern 

2,531 

23.8 

354,081 

25.5 

Central 

2,882 

27.1 

424,141 

30.6 

Western 

2,682 

25.2 

373,993 

26.9 

Mid-western 

1,562 

14.7 

144,134 

10,4 

Far-western 

971 

9.1 

91,652 

6.6 

Total 

10,628 

100.0 

1,388,001 

lOU.O 

There  is  an  obvious  correspondence  between  population  distri- 
bution and  distribution  of  schools  and  enrolment.  The  Far-western 
and  Central  Regions  lag  behind  other  regions  in  enrolment  percent- 
age in  relation  to  their  population  size. 

Education  in  remote  areas 

Eighteen  of  Nepals'  75  districts  are  remote  districts  deiicrvinR 
special  treatment  from  the  Government  in  terms  of  development 
investment.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  entire  district  and  in  other  cases 
certain  parts  of  the  district  that  are  considered  remote  eind  in2ccess> 
ble. 

The  percentage  of  primary  enrolment  in  these  remote  districts 
is  as  follows: 

Enrolment  ratio  in  remote  districts 


Enrolment  Enrolment 
District  ratio  District  ratio 


1.  Taplejung  76.0  10.  Sankhuwasabha  79.3 

2.  Solukhumbu  60.1  11.  Dolakha  54J 

3.  Sindhupalchowk  51.4  12.  Rasuwa  62.8 

4.  Dhading  59.7  13.Gorkha  98.0 
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District 


Enrolment 


ratio 


District 


Enrolment 
ratio 


5.  Manang 

6.  Dolpa 

7.  Mugu 


8.  Bajhaiig 

9.  Bajura 


69.7 
58.) 
52.2 
M.7 
«.7 


14.  Mastang 

15.  Kalikot 

16.  Humla 


17.  Darchula 

18.  Jumla 


84.2 
42.6 
54.8 
67.3 
40.7 


Some  districts  have  eifLrulment  ratios  above  the  national  average, 
but  most  of  the  district  ratio:-  ar^  Icvi^er  than  the  nation nl  average. 
Even  in  those  districts  with  high  ratios,  tliere  are  probl  ems  of  low 
attendance,  shorter  school  sessions  due  to  climatic  factors,  poor 
school  buildings,  lack  of  qualified  teachers  and  inadequate  resources. 
In  these  remote  areas,  primary  schools  are  established  even  when  the 
minimum  number  of  students  required  is  not  available,  in  order  to 
maximize  access  to  facilities.  The  primary  schools  in  these  areas 
were  allowed  to  incorporate  grades  IV  and  V  even  before  the  first 
five-grade  structure  had  been  adopted. 

To  meet  the  shortage  of  teachers  in  remote  areas,  local  teachers 
are  trained  and  an  incentive  allowance  is  paid  to  teachers  from  out- 
side the  districts.  This  allowance  iimounts  to  a  maximum  of  110  per 
cent  of  their  salaries.  Local  teachers  also  get  as  an  incentive  an 
allowance  equivalent  to  100  per  cent  of  their  salaries.  Teachers 
working  in  remote  districts  are  allowed  to  appear  privately  at  the 
SLC  examination  The  Remote  Area  Teacher  Training  Programme 
at  Jumla  provides  in-service  teacher  training.  Free  textbooks  were 
made  available  to  remote  area  primary  school  students  as  early  as 
1971,  eight  years  b**^<^re  they  were  available  to  students  of  other 
districts. 

Institutional  development 

The  establishment  of  a  primary  school  is  determmed  on  the 
basis  of  demand  from  local  communities,  available  quota  for  new 
Government-assisted  schools,  the  number  of  school-age  children  in 
a  given  locality  and  the  criterion  of  providing  educational  facilities 
in  backward  areas.  Consequently  the  number  of  primary  schools 
increased  from  321  in  1951  to  10,628  in  1981.  However,  there 
are  also  quite  a  number  of  privately  operated  schools  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 
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No  reliable  di  '  \  about  the  size  of  schools  is  available.  However, 
most  of  the  schools  are  small,  with  one  or  two  teachers.  This  is 
fewer  than  tlie  quota  allotted  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  suitable 
teachers  in  the  remote  areas,  especially  in  the  Hills  districts.  In  a 
survey  of  67  primary  schools  conducted  by  CERID  in  1981,  three 
schools  (five  per  cent  of  the  total)  had  one  teacher  only,  39  schools 
(43  per  cent)  two  teachers,  and  the  remaining  35  schools  (32  per 
cent)  more  than  two  teachers.  A  primary  school  in  the  eastern 
Terai  district  of  Jhapa  has  308  students,  and  one  in  the  Mountation 
district  of  Dolpa  has  only  28  students.  Because  of  the  straggling 
pattern  of  population  in  the  Mountains  districts,  the  average  enrol- 
ment figures  for  primary  schools  there  are  much  lower  than  in  the 
Tevai  and  hills.  The  average  number  of  students  per  primary  grade  in 
remote  areas  was  31.5,  according  to  the  survey  mentioned  above. 

Non-enrolment 

At  present  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  primary  education  age- 
group  is  out  of  school.  If  the  large  number  of  over-age  students,  for 
which,  statistics  are  not  available,  is  discounted,  the  proportion  of 
out-of-school  primary  school-age  children  will  be  even  higher. 

The  problem  of  non-enrolment  is  related  to  the  socio-economic 
conditions  of  the  people,  the  topography  of  the  country  and  the  lack 
of  trained  teachers.  Among  some  ethnic  groups  like  the  Tharus, 
less  developed  communities  like  the  Chepangs,  and  under-privileged 
caste  groups  like  the  Damais  and  Sarkis,  education  has  not  become  as 
popular  as  was  expected.  This  problem  is  generally  more  acute  in 
rural  and  remote  areas.  Despite  the  ei;tablishment  of  schools  in 
convenient  locations  and  the  provision  of  free  primary  education  and 
free  textbooks  up  to  grade  III,  many  parents  do  not  sen^  ?hdr  r-hil- 
dren  to  school. 

A  large  number  of  out-of-school  children  are  gii!..  :  ♦  *  ^ain 
reasons  for  this  are  the  need  for  children  to  assist  w  :h  '  ;  .tihold 
work,  the  lack  of  awareness  among  adults  in  rural  are..  .  mt  the 
value  of  primary  education,  and  the  lack  of  femalr  tc?...hcrs  in 
schools. 

Low  paiv'c\  expectations  of  school  education  are  a  major 
cause  of  non-enrolment.  Parents  do  not  foresee  high  returns  in  terms 
of  employment  and  better  living  conditions  from  a  few  years'  school 
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ing,  and  they  are  even  less  likely  to  see  the  value  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

Retention  of  students 

The  total  wastage  rate  due  to  drop-outs  and  school  repeaters 
is  very  high,  especially  from  grade  I  to  grade  11.  In  1980  the  wastage 
rate  was  53  per  cent.  According  to  a  sample  survey,  the  repetition 
rate  at  grade  I  varied  from  42  to  46  per  cent  in  the  Mountain,  Hills 
and  Terai  districts,  and  the  drop-out  rate  ranged  from  19  to  25  per 
cent. 


Drop-out  and  repetition  rates 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Area 

Grade 

drop-outs 

repeaters 

Mountain 

I 

20.9 

42.1 

11 

12.3 

19.1 

III 

25.6 

11.2 

r"  Ms 

I 

25.6 

45.9 

II 

19.4 

15.1 

III 

12.8 

10.3 

Terai 

I 

19.0 

43.4 

II 

12.4 

15.8 

III 

8.5 

4.2 

Source:    N^^w  ERA:    Impact  of  Free  Textbook  Distribution  on 
Enrolment,  1980,  pp.  12-16. 

The  high  repetition  rate  in  grade  I  can  be  explained  partly  by 
the  fact  that  the  children  have  first  to  learn  the  alphabet  and  the 
numerals,  uh\ch  is  diiricult  and  time-consuming.  The  grade  I  text- 
books do  not  teach  the  alphabet  but  include  work  based  on  previous 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  In  the  predominantly  non-literate 
environment  in  the  rural  areas,  the  first  grade  textbooks  cannot  be 
introduced  immediately  to  the  beginners.  In  addition,  in  order  to 
ensure  national  integration  the  primary  textbooks  are  all  written  in 
Nepali,  but  nearly  48  per  cent  of  the  people  speak  a  mother  tongue 
other  than  Nepali.  Primary  school  textbooks  for  these  children  are 
difficult  at  the  initial  stage. 
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Rural  schools  have  a  good  record  of  student  admission  in  grade 
I  but  attendance  is  very  irrcyilar  and  in  most  areas,  one  third  of  the 
students  drop  out  within  ten  months.  Dropping  out  in  one  year 
and  seeking  re-admission  in  the  same  grade  the  following  year  is 
a  common  phenomenon.  The  causes  of  the  high  drop-out  rate,  as 
well  as  that  for  repetition,  are  parental  indifference,  poor  health  of 
the  children,  involvement  of  children  in  household  work  and  poor 
teaching.  Distance  from  school  is  also  an  important  factor,  especially 
in  the  Hills  districts,  where  the  terrain  is  difficult. 

Because  of  the  high  wastage,  an  estimated  six  pupil  years  are 
required  to  produce  a  student  who  has  completed  three  grades.  This 
means  an  efficiency  rate  of  only  about  fifty  per  cent  for  primary 
education. 

The  problem  of  wastage  is  also  related  to  poor  attendance. 
Student  attendance  in  rural  schools  is  unduly  irregular  because  of 
the  frequent  absence  of  teachers,  the  casual  attitude  of  children  and 
their  parents  towards  education,  and  weather  and  road  conditions. 

Another  problem  related  to  that  of  wastage  is  the  underachieve- 
ment  of  those  who  complete  the  primary  grades.  A  recent  study 
thowed  that  grade  III  completers  performed  at  the  achievement 
level  of  grade  II  only,  and  that  many  primary  school  completers 
were  unable  to  apply  numerical  and  literacy  skills.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  large  number  of  children  lapse  into  illiteracy  after  leaving 
school. 

Teaching  staff 

Qualification.  In  1981  there  were  29,134  primary  school 
teachers  in  the  country,  and  only  10,585  (36.3  per  cent)  were 
trained.  In  1982  the  number  of  teachers  rose  to  32,259.  The  in- 
crease reflected  the  appointment  of  new  teachers  for  lower  second- 
ary (grades  IV  and  V),  as  well  as  the  partial  transfer  of  lower  second- 
ar/  teachers  to  primary  school  duties.  The  next  table  indicates  the 
number  of  teachers  who  have  attained  various  levels  of  qualification. 

The  majority  of  teachers  have  graduated  from  secondary  school 
with  the  SLC,  technically  the  niinimum  qualification  required  for 
a  primary  school  teacher,  but  about  one  third  have  not.  In  remote 
areas,  most  teachers  have  passed  only  grade  VIII  or  IX.  In  these 
regions  local  teachers  are  not  available  in  adequate  numbers  and 
teachers  from  other  districts  are  often  unwilling  to  work  in  remote 
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areas.  Those  who  do  go  there  from  otlier  districts  are  often  absent 
from  SI  jI  for  long  periods.  The  locil  school  authorities  are  help- 
less to  change  the  situation. 


Training  proHle  of  primary 

teachers 

1981 

1982 

Total 

Trained 

Total 

Trained 

Under-S.L.C. 

9,717 

2,829 

10,466 

3,974 

S.L.C. 

18,801 

6,510 

20,078 

7,038 

LA. 

559 

219 

1,494 

435 

B.A. 

51 

25 

211 

78 

M.A. 

6 

3 

29,134 

9,586 

32,249 

11,525 

Women  teachers.  Of  the  29,134  primary  school  teachers  work- 
ing in  1981,  2,666  (or  9.2  per  cent)  were  women.  The  distribution 
of  these  teachers  by  development  region  in  1981  was  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  women  teachen, 


No.  of  Percentage 


Region 

Total  no. 
of  teachers 

women 
teachers 

of  women  in 
total  teaching  .^taff 

Eastern 

7,262 

694 

9.6 

Central 

8,030 

977 

12.2 

Western 

8,026 

677 

8.4 

Mid-western 

3,461 

246 

7.1 

Far-western 

2,355 

72 

3.1 

29,134 

*■ »   "  ' 

9.2 

The  largest  proportion  of  primary  school  women  teachers  is  in 
the  Central  Region,  but  there  are  fairly  large  numbers  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Regions  as  well.  In  the  remaining  areas,  especially  in 
the  Far-westem  Region,  the  percentage  is  very  low. 
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According  to  the  evaluation  done  by  CERID  of  the  Equal 
Access  of  Women  to  Education  Programme,  the  appointment  of 
women  teachers  is  beneficial  in  increasing  girls*  enrolment  because 
it  encourages  parents  to  send  their  daughters  to  school. 

The  Government  has  organized  a  special  teacher  training  pro- 
gramme for  girls  in  grades  VI  and  VII  in  remote  areas.  These  girls 
are  given  a  three-or  four-year  scholarship  for  both  secondary  educa- 
tion and  teacher  training,  after  which  they  will  go  teach  in  communi- 
ties where  enrolment  of  girls  is  very  low. 

Supervisory  staff 

The  number  of  supervisors  to  be  appointed  in  each  district  is 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  schools.  In  1979  there  were 
primary  school  supervisors  named  and  this  number  has  not  increased 
since.  Each  supervisor  in  the  Kathmandu  valley  and  the  Terai  is 
responsible  for  40  schools,  and  in  the  Hills  and  Mountain  areas 
where  transportation  is  more  difficult,  each  supervisor  must  visit 
30  schools.  This  number  is  inadequate  to  cover  all  the  schools  in  the 
country. 

The  posts  of  pntaary  school  supervisors  have  been  filled  witli 
people  who  have  an  intermediate  level  of  college  education  but  no 
experience  in  teaching  and  no  professional  training  in  education. 
The  supervisors  are  relatively  young  and  are  often  in  the  position 
of  supervising  teachers  more  experienced  and  knowledgeable  than 
they  are  Consequently,  the  supervisors  occupy  themselves  mainly 
with  administrative  work  in  the  office  and  with  the  collection  of 
data  on  enrolment  and  facilities  in  schools  they  visit. 

The  full-term  evaluation  of  the  NESP  in  1980  analyzed  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  supervisors.  It  emphasized  that 
the  main  function  of  supervisors  was  to  introduce  new  teaching  ideas 
and  to  oversee  the  effectiveness  of  innovative  projects.  The  report 
recommended  that  several  of  the  functions  eiulier  assigned  to  the 
supervisors  should  be  taken  up  by  other  functionaries;  for  example, 
seminars  and  workshops  should  be  held  by  specialists  in  the  Regional 
Directorate,  administrate  c  inspection  should  be  done  by  the  District 
Education  Officer,  and  physical  facilities  should  be  checked  by  the 
headmasters.  It  was  also  recommended  that  districts  be  divided  into 
supervision  areas,  e.ich  containing  a  number  of  schools  of  differcr^t 
levels.  A  secondary  school  supervisor  assisted  by  primary  supervisors 
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would  supervise:  the  schools  in  a  particular  supervision  area.  Each 
area  would  have  an  annual  programme  for  instructional  improve- 
ments. Primary  supervisors  could  be  promoted  to  secondary  super- 
visors and  ultimately  all  primary  schools  would  be  supervised  by 
secondary  supervisors.  The  post  of  primary  supervisor  would  be 
gradually  phased  out.  At  present  the  idea  of  supervision  areas  is 
being  implemented  in  selected  districts,  but  results  of  the  innovation 
are  not  yet  known. 

There  are  two  main  institutions  that  provide  in-service  training 
to  supervisors.  These  are  the  Institute  of  Education  (lOE)  at  Tribhu- 
van  University  and  the  CTSDC.  The  lOE  runs  two-to  three-month 
training  programmes  and  the  CTSDC  seminars  of  one  or  two  weeks. 
The  CTSDC  has  been  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  supervision 
manuals  and  the  evaluation  of  the  supervisory  system.  The  Regional 
Directorates  also  conduct  periodic  training  workshops  tor  super- 
visors. 

Curriculum 

The  objectives  of  primary  education  are  literacy,  a  sense  of 
discipline  and  habits  of  healthful  living.  In  grades  I  to  III  three 
subjects,  Nepali,  social  studies  and  mathematics,  are  taught.  At 
grades  IV  and  V  four  new  subjects,  English,  Sanskrit,  science,  and 
physical  education  are  added.  The  number  of  periods  per  week  for 
each  subject  is  listed  on  the  next  page. 

There  is  a  demand  from  many  parents  for  introducing  English 
from  the  first  grade  and  the  absence  of  English  in  the  first  three 
grades  of  the  public  schools  is  one  factor  that  has  led  to  the  populari- 
ty of  private  primary  schools.  The  NESP,  however,  gave  less  em- 
phasis to  the  teaching  of  English  to  young  children  than  to  the  need 
for  national  integration,  for  which  a  common  language  is  necessary. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  movement  to  include  in  the  primary 
school  curriculum  subjects  related  to  rural  development,  common 
vocations,  population  education,  environmental  education  and  the 
equality  of 'women.  If  education  is  to  involve  a  change  in  the  lear- 
ners' attitudes  and  behaviour  in  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge and  skills,  it  is  important  that  the  curriculum  focus  on  educa- 
tion for  life.  The  primeiry  curriculum  has  to  be  made  more  relevant 
in  order  to  encourage  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
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Curriculum  in  primary  schools 


Subject 

I 

II 

Grades 
III 

IV 

V 

Nepali 

12 

12 

14 

8 

8 

English 

7 

7 

Sanskrit 

2 

2 

Social  studies 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

Science  and  health 

4+2 

4+2 

Mathematics 

9 

9 

10 

6 

6 

Drawing/pain  ting 

3 

3 

4 

Physical  education 

2 

2 

Moral  education 

2 

2 

Total  periods  30      30      35      39  39 


Primary  education  for  special  populations 

Low-caste  groups.  There  are  many  communities  in  the  country 
that  are  educationally  less  developed.  Untouchability  is  legally 
banned  but  caste  considerations  often  play  a  part  in  social  intera- 
tions.  Opportunities  for  education  tend  to  be  sharply  limited  for  the 
low'Caste  groups.  Caste  disadvantages  go  hand  in  hand  with  poor 
economic  conditions,  and  thus  illiteracy  is  inherited  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

Educationally  deprived  or  isolated  ethnic  groups.  There  are 
certain  ethnic  groups  like  the  Satar,  Danuwar,  Chepang,  Bhote, 
Sherpa,  Magar  and  Tharu  that  are  educationally  much  behind  other 
socio-ethnic  groups.  Efforts  to  promote  education  among  these 
communities  still  need  to  be  made. 

The  18  mountain  districts  of  Nepal,  with  their  adverse  weather 
condtions,  rugged  terrain  and  lack  of  resources,  are  mostly  inhabited 
by  Bhotes,  Rais,  Limbus  and  Gurungs.  Among  the  measures  to 
promote  education  for  these  populations  are  an  incentive  allowance 
for  teachers,  establishment  oT  schools  even  if  the  required  minimum 
number  of  students  is  not  available,  programmes  for  training  local 
teachers,  training  of  womr.i  teachers  and  provision  of  scholarships. 

The  rural  poor.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  Nepal  live  in 
rurd  areas  and  are  engaged  in  subsistence  agriculture  and  related 
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activities.  It  is  estimated  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  people*  in  the 
country  live  below  the  poverty  line.  The  rural  poor  are  of;  ,  ;:  land- 
less or  own  small  pieces  of  land  only.  They  have  to  leave  home  for 
about  six  months  a  year  to  look  for  extra  work.  These  poor  farmers 
ai'i  almost  invariably  illiterate,  and  rarely  send  their  children  to 
school.  Various  organizations  have  launched  programmes  to  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  the  rural  poor,  but  such  programmes  are 
inadequate  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

The  urban  poor.  The  phenomenon  of  slums  on  the  fringes  of 
large  towns  has  not  yet  become  a  serious  problem  in  Nepal,  but  there 
are  nun-ibers  of  socially  deprived  children  who  have  little  access  to 
regular  prin-ary  education.  Several  social  welfare  organizations  have 
programmes  designed  for  orphans  and  children  fron:  destitute  homes. 
There  is  an  SOS  Children's  Village  in  the  Kathmandu  valley.  Bal 
Mandirs,  or  •Children's  Homes',  are  established  in  almost  all  the 
districts  of  the  country.  These  homes  provide  pre-primary  and  pri- 
mary education  to  children  who  belong  mainly  to  lower  socio- 
economic groups.  The  Underprivileged  Children's  Education  Pro- 
gramme (UCEP)  runs  for  street  boys  and  boys  working  in  food  ser- 
vice an  acclerated  programme  of  elementary  education  and  skills 
training  in  various  trades.  There  are  several  other  educational  and 
skills  training  programmes  for  stray  children  run  by  organizations 
like  Save  the  Children  Fund  and  UNICEF. 

The  disabled.  The  proportion  of  disabled  persons  in  the  total 
population  is  estimated  to  be  3  per  cent.  The  first  attempt  to 
educate  the  disabled  was  the  acceptance  of  30  blind  students  at  the 
Laboratory  School  in  Kathmandu  in  1964.  In  1966  a  school  for 
deaf  children  was  started  by  the  Nepal  Children's  Organization, 
which  is  providing  training  for  110  students.  The  Nepal  Disabled 
and  Blind  Association  (NDBA)  came  into  existence  in  1967,  and  in 
1970  opened  the  Khagenda  New  Life  Centre  at  Jorpati,  Kathmandu 
for  102  residents  suffering  from  vanous  disabilities.  The  NDBA  has 
started  in  six  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  special  educa- 
tion facilities  for  the  deaf  and  the  olind.  The  Handicapped  Service 
Co-ordination  Committee  co-ordinates  these  programmes  and  activi- 
ties. The  International  Year  of  the  Disabled  in  1981  encouraged 
various  programmer?  for  the  disabled.  Skills  training  for  the  handi- 
capped is  available  in  two  centres,  one  in  Kathmandu  and  another  in 
Panchkhal.  Establishment  of  regional  facilities  for  training  of  handi- 
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capped  is  being  proposed.  The  Human  and  National  Development 
Service  (HANDS)  operates  programmes  for  mentally  retarded  child- 
dren  in  Kathmandu,  Pokhara,  Bhairawai  and  Dharan, 

Non-formal  education  for  school-age  childven.  The  present  non-for- 
mal education  programmes  are  mainly  for  adults  who  have  com- 
pleted primary  school  or  have  at  least  gained  literacy.  There  are  few 
programmes  except  those  in  children's  homes  for  o\it-of-school 
primary  school-age  children.  An  experiment  to  introduce  part-time 
schooling  and  practical  training  v;^s  initiated  at  the  Lahachowk 
school  in  Kaski  district  in  1976.  The  Education  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment Project  in  Seti  has  proposed  a  special  functional  literacy 
programme  for  school-age  village  girls,  to  enable  them  to  study  for 
two  houi-s  a  day  at  a  convenient  time. 

There  is  clearly  a  need  to  meet  the  educational  needs,  through 
non-formal  approaches,  of  children  who  cannot  attend  school  due 
to  economic  circumstances  or  other  disabilities. 
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NATIONAL  POLICY  AND  PLANNING  FOR  PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


Overview  of  national  policy 

Popular  participation  has  always  been  the  backbone  of  the 
Government's  policy  to  expand  primary  education  .  After  1951  the 
Government  adopted  the  policy  of  partnership  -with  the  people  in 
the  expansion  of  primary  education  facilities  in  Nepal.  People  vAio 
established  primary  schools  on  their  own  initiative  received  financial 
grants  from  the  Government. 

There  was  another  policy  change  in  1960,  when  the  party-less 
panchayat  system  emerged.  The  country  was  divided  into  village 
panchayats  at  the  lowest  level  and  the  government  adopted  the 
policy  of  providing  at  least  one  primary  school  to  each  village  pan- 
chayat. This  meant  that  there  would  be  one  primary  school  for  each 
3000  people  on  the  average.  The  people  of  the  village  panchayats 
took  the  initiative  in  establishing  primary  schools  by  constructing 
school  buildings  and  providing  furniture  and  other  physical  facili- 
ties. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  NESP,  His  Majesty's  Government 
reduced  the  duration  of  primary  education  from  five  years  to  three. 
This  has  made  possible  an  increase  in  the  primary  school  enrolment 
from  32  per  cent  in  1970  to  87  per  cent  in  1980.  The  inclusion  in 
1981  of  grades  IV  and  V  in  the  primary  education  level  was  adopted 
in  view  of  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in  providing  educational 
facilities  in  rural  areas  and  of  the  academic  inadequacy  of  the  three- 
year  package.  His  Majesty's  Government  has  also  adopted  the  policy 
of  allov^ng  private  primary  schools  to  operate.  These  schools  are 
obliged  to  use  nationally-prescribed  curriculum  and  textbooks  but 
are  authorized  to  teach  English  and  other  subjects  as  long  as  the 
objectives  set  in  the  primary  school  curriculum  are  met. 
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Free  and  compulsory  primary  education  programmes  of  the  ISgf^ 

After  his  Majesty  King  Birendra  Bir  Bikram  Shah  declared  pf^' 
mary  education  free  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation,  the  Gov^j^' 
ment  unertook  a  programme  in  the  mid-1960s  to  implement  f^.^^ 
and  compulsory  primary  education  in  the  country. 

Under  this  programme  the  village  panchayats  were  authorj^^^ 
to  receive  a  certain  percentage  of  land  revenue  from  the  govemi>\^^^ 
to  finance  local  primary  schools,  and  town  panchayats  were  ^t^' 
thorized  to  raise  some  taxes  to  operate  primary  schools.  Sp^J^ 
legal  provision  was  made  co  decentralize  the  operation  of  the  prii>^^ 
school  system  and  the  village  and  tovm  panchayats  appointed 
chers  and  paid  their  salaries.  Three  regional  offices  of  the  Qy^^ 
Inspector  of  Schools  were  created  to  administer  and  supervise 
programme. 

Quite  a  few  town  panchayats  and  some  district  panch^y^^ 
participated  in  this  programme.    The  town  panchayats  of  Dh^^' 
Pokhara  and  Tanscn  were  fairly  successful,  as  were  the  district^ 
Chitwan  and  Jhapa,  but  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  prograi^^^ 
was  never  evaluated  systematically.   Records  indicate  that  the  p^^' 
gramme  was  fairly  successful  in  enrolling  children  of  primary 
age,  but  various  technical  difficulties  made  strict  enforcement  o( 
compulosry  aspect  impossible.   The  programme  was  terminat^^ 
1971  when  the  Government  adopted  a  new  policy  on  prix^/^ 
education.    The  government  is  presently  focusing  its  attentio^^ 
free  and  universal  primary  education  rather  than  efforts  to  iin^^^^^, 
compulosry  education,  for  topographical,  financial  and  mana^^^^ 
reasons. 

The  national  education  system  plan 

Primary  education  had  already  expanded  by  1970,  whei^ 
enrolment  rate  reached  about  32  per  cent,  but  numerous  weakn^^^^^ 
were  identified  in  the  primary  education  sector.    The  standa^^ 
education  was  unsatisfactory,  a  majority  of  teachers  were  untr^^^ 
and  underqualified,  and  the  schools  had  poor  physical  facilitie^^  ^ 
view  of  these  problems,  the  National  Education  System  Plan  (N^^*^' 
for  1971  to  1976  made  the  following  proposals: 

I.     Primary  school  students  should  be  taught  reading,  w^i^^^ 
and  aritlimetic,  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Nep^^^ 
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life  and  some  information  regarding  the  King  and  the 
country; 

2.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls,  six  and  eight 
years,  old  would  be  provided  with  primary  education  faci- 
lities; 

3.  Those  with  an  SLC  or  its  equivalent  and  training  would  be 
employed  as  primary  school  teachers; 

4.  Textbooks  would  be  made  available  free  to  children  in 
remote  areas  and  at  fair  prices  to  others; 

5.  District-level  examinations  would  be  held  at  the  end  of 
each  primary  school  term;  and 

6.  His  Majesty's  Government  would  cover  the  full  salary  of 
primary  school  teachers. 

Major  policy  changes  were  made  during  the  implementation  of 
the  NESP.  The  government  decided  to  reduce  the  duration  of  pri- 
mary education  from  five  years  to  three.  Literacy  was  declared  the 
objective  of  primary  education,  and  the  number  of  subjects  in  tlie 
curriculum  was  reduced.  The  Government  began  to  pay  100  per 
cent  of  the  salary  of  primary  teachers,  and  the  salary  scale  of  primary 
teachers  was  raised.  A  target  date  of  64  per  cent  enrolment  was 
fixed  for  1976.  A  nominal  fee  was  introduced  in  the  primary  schools 
to  help  meet  instmctional  costs. 

Other  policy  strategies  for  universalization 

Duration  of  primary  education.  Since  1981  primary  schools 
have  been  extended  to  include  grades  IV  and  V.  This  change  was 
made  largely  to  benefit  children  in  remote  areas  who  often  had  no 
access  to  lower  secondary  schools  once  they  had  completed  the 
three  years  of  primary  school.  This  inconvenience  has  obliged  chil- 
dren to  stay  out  of  school  after  grade  III  in  spite  of  their  parents' 
desire  to  let  them  continue  their  studies  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
years. 

This  revised  structure  has  been  advantageous  to  most  of  the 
people  who  live  in  remote  areas,  but  it  has  necessitated  an  additional 
number  of  classrooms  and  adjustments  in  the  provision,  qualifica- 
tion, salary  and  status  of  teachers.  In  the  previous  structure,  teachers 
who  taught  in  grades  IV  through  VII  were  categorized  as  lower 
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secondary  teachers  and  their  salary  and  status  were  higher  than  those 
of  primary  school  teachers,  but  the  revised  structure  has  classified 
them  as  primary  teachers. 

Administration  and  supervision.  The  recent  Decentralization 
Act  gave  greater  power  to  educ?vtion  personnel  at  the  implementation 
and  grass-roots  levels,  in  order  to  mobilize  people's  participation  in 
education.  In  the  preiient  seNup,  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
planning,  establishing  and  managing  schools  rests  with  the  school 
managing  committees.  The  committees  are  given  an  annual  grant 
by  the  government  to  cover  all  the  operational  costs  of  running 
primary  schools.  They  are  responsible  for  appointing  primary 
teachers  on  a  temporary  basis  if  permanent  teachers  are  not  available, 
constructhig  school  buildings  and  supervising  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  schools* 

Teacher  qualifications  and  training.  Qualified  and  trained 
primary  school  teachers  have  not  been  available  in  adequate  num- 
bers, especially  in  the  rural  and  remote  areas.  To  combat  this.  His 
Majesty's  Government  reduced  the  minimum  qualification  for  pri- 
mary teachers  from  SLC  to  under-SLC,  Varying  salary  schedules 
have  been  adopted  to  allow  people  with  different  qualifications  to 
teach  in  primary  schools.  For  example,  there  are  salary  scales  for 
trained  SLC  teachers,  untrained  SLC  teachers,  trained  under-SLC 
teachers  and  untrained  under-SLC  teachers.  This  widening  of  the 
range  of  qualification  for  teachers  has  enabled  the  government  to 
establish  primary  schools  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Government  is  assisting  the  Institute  of  Education  in 
runnmg  special,  as  well  as  regular,  teacher  training  programmes 
to  cope  with  the  fast  growing  demand  for  primary  school  teachers. 
About  3,000  trained  teachers  a  year  graduate  from  the  Institute's 
several  campuses. 

School  facilities.  Insufficient  physical  facilities  for  schools  have 
been  another  major  constraint.  The  limited  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment make  it  difficult  to  construct  school  buildings  and  there  is  a 
lack  of  building  technicians  for  the  remote  areas.  To  address  this 
problem,  the  Ministry  of  Education  adopted  the  strategy  of  requiring 
local  communities  to  construct  school  buildings,  MOEC  has  pre- 
pared a  prototype  of  a  primary  school  buUding  that  can  be  adapted 
to  local  requirements, 
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Since  panchayat  workers  must  be  active  in  promoting  educa- 
tion if  they  want  to  be  re-elected,  they  have  taken  active  interest 
not  only  in  the  building  of  physical  facilities  for  schools  but  also  in 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  community. 
This  strategy  has  been  effective  for  another  reason.  The  local  com- 
munity uses  locally  available  building  materials  like  stone  and  timber 
and  provides  free  labour,  so  that  the  buildings  are  built  at  no  cost  to 
the  villagers.  Almost  all  the  primary  school  buildings  in  Neped  have 
been  built  by  the  school  communities.  If  the  government  had  had 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  building  all  the  present  primary 
school  buildings,  the  extension  of  school  facilities  would  have  taken, 
decades. 

Remote  and  rural  areas.  As  primary  /jchpol  teachers  are  not 
avsiilable  in  the  rural  areas,  the  government  has  provided  a  remote  or 
rural  area  allowance  to  teachers  deputed  to  teach  in  such  'schools. 
Free  education  up  to  the  secondary  level  is  provided  in  remote  areas 
so  that  secondary  school  graduates  will  be  available  for  primary 
school  teaching.  Scholarships  had  been  awarded  to  students  in 
remote  areas,  and  textbooks  up  to  grade  III  provided  free  long  before 
this  policy  was  adopted  for  students  in  other  areas. 

Enrolment  of  girls.  The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  giving  priority  to  women  teachers  in  order  to 
encourage  more  girls  to  go  into  primary  school  teaching.  This,  in 
turn,  should  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  enrolment  of  girls  in 
primary  schools.  Recently  MOEC  has  made  it  obligatory  for  the 
school  managing  committees  and  the  District  Education  Offices  to 
give  permanent  appointments  to  women  who  have  undergone  train- 
ing under  the  Equal  Access  of  Women  to  Education  Programme 
and  applied  to  teach  in  their  local  schools. 

The  Government  also  decided  to  provide  free  textbooks  to  all 
girls  in  the  primary  grades  in  18  remote  areas  to  motivate  retention 
of  girl  students. 

Enrolment  targets.  Enrolment  grew  in  Nepal  from  less  than 
one  per  cent  in  1950  to  32  per  cent  in  1970.  The  NESP  set  a  1976 
target  of  64  per  cent  enrolment  in  the  three-year  primary  education 
system,  and  enrolment  reached  87  per  cent  in  1980.  When  the 
duration  of  primary  education  was  lengthened  from  three  to  five 
years,  the  enrolment  percentage  decreased,  but  efforts  to  extend 
enrolment  up  to  grade  V  have  been  gaining  momentum.  The  Sixth 
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Five-Year  Plan  also  set  the  target  of  increasing  primary  age-group 
enrolment,  and  there  is  discussion  of  including  a  target  of  100  per 
cent  enroment  in  the  next  two  five-year  development  plans,  which 
will  extend  to  1995.  With  the  momentum  that  has  been  maintained 
so  far,  ncar-universlizatioYi  of  primary  education  could  well  be 
achieved  by  that  date, 

Achieving  enrolment  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent  of  the 
schoolage  population  will  be  especially  difficult  because  these  chil- 
dren belong  to  the  most  resistant  or  inaccessible  groups.  Primary 
schools  are  available  to  almost  all  children  except  those  in  very 
sparsely  inhabited  villages  or  very  isolated  dwellings.  To  cater  to  the 
needs  of  such  children,  the  Government  would  have  to  establish 
primary  schools  for  as  few  as  five  or  ten  pupils  each.  Motivating  cer- 
tain ethnic  groups  that  have  shown  little  interest  in  formal  education 
for  their  children  is  also  a  difficult  task.  Parents  in  some  socio- 
economic brackets  are  reluctant  to  send  their  daughters  to  school, 
and  barriefs  of  sex  discrimination  are  strong. 

Summary  of  national  policy 

Government  policy  to  universalize  primary  education  in  the 
country  is  summarized  below: 

1.  Primary  education  will  be  made  available  to  all  citizens  of 
Nepal  and  all  primary  schools  will  follow  a  uniform 
cumculum. 

2.  Though  there  are  12  languages  and  several  dialects  spoken 
in  the  country,  Nepali  is  the  mother  tonque  of  52  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  is  understood  as  a  second  language 
by  the  majority  of  the  people.  For  this  reason  and  that  of 
the  need  for  greater  naticnal  integration,  Nepali  has  been 
made  the  medium  of  instruction  at  all  levels  cf  school 
education.  This  policy  does  not  preclude,  however,  the 
use  of  other  languages  in  the  classroom  in  cases  when 
children  cannot  understand  Nepali.  Some  private  schools 
are  permitted  to  use  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction, 
provided  Nepali  is  also  taught  as  a  compulsory  subject. 

3.  Primary  education  will  be  free  in  the  public  primary 
schools. 

4.  The  Government  will  make  all  primary  school  textbooks 
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available  to  students  free  of  charge  in  stages.  At  present, 
textbooks  are  free  up  to  the  third  grade. 

5.  The  Government  will  establish  new  primary  schools 
every  year  as  planned  in  the  medium-term  development 
plans. 

6.  Special  allowances  will  be  provided  to  teachers  deputed  to 
teach  in  remote  areas. 

7.  To  encourage  the  enrolment  of  girls  in  primary  schools, 
the  Government  will  give  preference  to  girls  and  women 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

8.  High  priority  will  be  given  to  establish  primary  schools  in 
communities  that  have  so  far  had  little  access  to  facilities. 

9.  Qpe  hundred  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  public  primary 
school  teachers  will  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

10.  In  order  to  promote  people's  participation  in  education, 
communities  will  be  encouraged  to  build  school  buildings 
and  provide  other  physical  facilities. 
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SIGNIFICANT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  PROGRAMMES 

Concentrated  efforts  are  being  made  at  all  levels  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  enrolling  every  child  of  primary  school  age  according  to  the 
target,  in  spite  of  many  hurdles.  Some  of  the  undertaking  related  to 
or  having  implications  foi  (he  universlization  of  primary  education 
in  Nepal  are  described     Uiis  chapter. 

Studies 

Achievement  study  of  primary  school  children.  This  study 
carried  out.  by  CERID  in  1980  focused  on  the  achievement  level  of 
primary  school  completers.  After  three  years  of  primary  school, 
children  were  expected  to  be  able  to  read  sentences  vmtten  in  simple 
Nepali,  express  simple  ideas  and  feelings  in  vmting  and  use  with  ease 
the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  to  solve  everyday  problems. 

The  study  found  that  the  mean  score  in  the  literacy  test  of  pri- 
mary school  completers  was  only  66.1  per  cent,  indicating  a  great 
deal  of  wastage  in  primary  education.  Only  20.4  per  cent  of  the 
students  tested  demonstrated  full  literacy,  21.2  per  cent  were  semi- 
literate,  5.8  per  cent  scored  as  partially  literate  and  1.2  per  cent  were 
illiterate.  The  fact  that  28  per  cent  of  primary  school  leavers  have 
not  attained  literacy  should  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

Another  finding  was  the  wide  disparity  in  the  achievement  of 
children  of  different  regions;  for  example,  the  students  in  the  Far- 
western  Region  were  weaker  in  reading,  vmting,  and  arithmetic  than 
those  in  the  Eastern  Region.  Most  of  the  students  from  all  regions 
scored  poorly  in  solving  numerical  problems,  and  in  comprehension 
and  vmting  sentences.  The  conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  three 
years  of  primary  school  education  did  not  impart  literacy  skUls  to 
a  satisfactory  level  of  proficiency. 

Implications  of  population  growth  for  educational  development 
in  the  Central  Development  Region.  This  study  aimed  at  assessing 
the  impact  of  rapid  population  growth  on  the  amount  of  investment 
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required  for  education  development.  According  to  the  findings  ol 
the  study,  between  1973  and  1979  primary  school  enrohnent  in- 
creased  from  91,086  to  309,472,  an  annual  growth  rate  of  23  per 
cent.  The  growth  rate  in  the  number  of  teachers  was  only  nine 
per  cent.  This  increased  the  teacher  pupil  ratio  from  1:18  in  1973 
to  1:43  in  1979.  Assuming  the  current  fertility  rate  of  6.3  in  Nepal 
will  remain  constant,  the  projected  population  of  school-age  children 
for  1990  is  843,000  and  for  2000,  1,143,000.  The  additional  num. 
ber  of  teachers  required  for  these  pupils  would  be  2,555  and  3,371. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fertility  rate  of  only  3.0  would  result  in  a  po- 
pulation of  school-age  children  of  765,000  in  1990  and  724,000  in 
2000,  requiring  883  and  277  additional  teachers,  respectively. 

The  above  estimates  point  out  that  the  present  fertility  rate, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  would  adversely  affect  availability  of  educa- 
tion for  the  masses.  The  country  already  has  too  few  teachers  and 
a  high  rise  in  population  would  mean  additional  expenses  for  tea- 
chers' salaries,  as  well  as  for  textbooks  that  would  have  to  be  dis- 
tribted  free  of  charge. 

The  strain  on  physical  facilities  would  grow  with  such  increased 
enrolment.  Primary  schools  are  already  poorly  equipped  with  furni- 
ture, and  available  classroom  space  is  inadequate  to  allow  movement 
necessary  for  learning.  The  study  concluded  that  if  the  current  rate 
of  population  growth  persists  for  the  next  two  decades,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  even  the  present  level  of  education 
quality. 

Determinants  of  education  participation  in  rural  Nepal.  Despite 
increased  education  facilities  and  opportunities,  there  is  still  low 
participation  in  educational  activities,  especially  in  rural  areas.  A 
large  nuniber  of  school-age  children  do  not  go  to  school  and  the 
number  of  illiterate  adults  is  multiplying  A  stuJy  was  undertaken 
by  CERip  with  assistance  from  World  Education/USA  to  determine 
the  factors  that  affect  people's  participation  in  education  and  in- 
fluence attendance  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Some  of  the  major  findings  of  the  study,  are  listed  below. 

1.  Sex  is  the  single  most  important  predictor  of  educational 
participation.  Boys  have  a  participation  rate  33  per  cent 
higher  than  girls. 

2.  Age  is  a  strong  determinant  of  participation  for  primary 
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school-age  chUdren.   For  each  year  of  age  there  is  a  7.5 
per  cent  increment  in  participation  in  primary  schools. 

3.  Distance  to  school  is  a  very  strong  predictor.  In  the  pri- 
mary age-group  there  is  a  2.8  per  cent  decrement  in 
educational  participation  for  every  kilometre  between  the 
child's  home  and  school. 

4.  Primary  school-age  children  who  help  in  the  household 
have  a  9.3  per  cent  reduction  in  school  participation. 

5.  Children  whose  famUies  are  engaged  in  labour  or  cottage 
industries  exhibited  a  6.7  per  cent  lower  participation  rate. 

6.  The  father's  level  of  education  has  a  relative  effect  upon  a 
child's  education.  An  increment  of  one  year  in  the  father's 
education  is  Ukely  to  increase  a  chUd's  participation  in 
education  by  4.5  per  cent.  The  attitude  of  the  head  of 
the  household  toward  modernity,  which  is  partly  in- 
fluenced by  education  status,  plays  its  part  in  influencing 
children's  enrolment. 

7.  The  language  a  child  speaks  at  home  is  a  strong  factor 
affecting  school  participation  and  regularity  of  attendance. 

8.  The  ethnicity  and  native  language  of  the  teacher  are 
strongly  related  to  tlie  participation  of  rural  children  in 
education.  Schools  with  staff  representing  the  ethnic 
composition  of  the  community  have  higher  participation 
rates  than  those  vsdth  no  such  staff.  The  presence  of 
trained  and  qualified  teachers  has  a  positive  effect  upon 
higher  participation. 

This  study  deduced  that  concerted  and  unrelenting  efforts 
towards  increasing  awareness,  instUling  positive  attitudes  towartk 
education  in  the  rural  adults,  and  improving  school  facUities  through 
the  provision  of  suitable  teachers,  relevant  curriculum  and  proximate 
location  of  schools  are  needed  to  improve  people's  participation  in 
school  and  ultimately  achieve  universaUzation  of  primary  education. 

Primary  education  in  Nepal.  The  National  Education  Commits 
tee  recenUy  formed  a  study  panel  composed  of  two  district  educa- 
tion officers,  one  supervisor,  one  representative  of  the  NEC  and  the 
Member  Secretary  of  the  NEC,  to  soUcit  the  opinions  of  a  wide  sam- 
ple of  people  about  various  aspects  of  primary  education  related  to 
its  universalization  and  improvement.    The  panel  hds  drawn  up  a 
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comprehensive  questionnaire  and  is  preparing  to  make  field  visits 
for  data  collection. 

Present  educational  structure  and  possible  alternatives.  A  study 
of  the  present  educational  structure  and  possible  alternatives  was 
undertaken  by  CERID  on  behalf  of  MOEC.  The  study  involved  the 
collection  of  the  views  on  this  subject  held  by  top-level  educational- 
ists, administrators  and  teachers.  Key  personnel  in  the  field  of 
education  in  Nepal  participated  in  a  seminar  to  discuss  the  findings 
of  the  study. 

Some  of  the  opinions  of  the  interviewees  and  the  seminar 
participants  are  listed  below 

1.  The  revised  structure  of  primary  education  from  three  to 
five  years*  duration  was  positive  but  left  a  vacuum  at  the 
lower  secondary  level,  which  has  been  reduced  to  only 
two  years.  It  was  suggested  that  lower  secondary  be  in- 
corporated in  secondary  school  or  be  prolonged,  resulting 
in  a  school  education  structure  of  5+5  or  5+3+2. 

2.  The  establishment  of  nursery,  kindcrgraten  and  pre-pri- 
mary  schools  should  be  allowed  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  in  urban  areas  but  they  should  be  regulated. 

3.  Simultaneous  efforts  should  be  made  to  improve  the 
curriculum  or  make  it  more  relevant  to  the  revised  objec- 
tives of  education,  to  prepare  better-qualified  and  better- 
trained  teachers  and  to  improve  physical  facilities. 

Growth  of  private  pre-primary  and  primary  schools.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  primary  education  is  free,  a  number  of  private  pre- 
primary  and  primary  schools  have  come  into  existence,  especially 
in  urban  areas,  to  cater  to  economically  privileged  parents  interested 
in  better  education  for  their  children.  CERID  undertook  a  study 
in  1982  and  1983  of  the  programmes  materials,  methods,  teachers 
and  students  in  such  privately-run  schools. 

According  to  the  results  of  this  study,  these  schools  are  popular 
because  the  average  teacher-pupil  ratio  is  only  1:23  at  the  primary 
level.  They  also  place  greater  emphasis  on  conversational  English  and 
give  extra  coaching  to  weaker  students. 

Committee  for  universalization  of  primary  education.  In  view 
of  the  great  importance  of  providing  primary  education  facilities  to 
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all,  a  five-member  committee  was  set  up  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Secretary  of  Education  and  Culture  to  expedite  and  to  co-ordi- 
nate efforts  towards  the  universalization  of  primary  education  in 
the  country.  However,  the  Committee  has  not  yet  made  concrete 
plans  towards  the  achievement  of  this  target. 

Projects  and  programmes 

Prc-scrvice/in-service  teacher  training  programme.  The  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Culture  arranges,  throu^  its  Teacher  Training 
Section,  training  for  a  certain  number  of  teachers  on  an  annual  quota 
basis.  The  training  programme  also  includes  a  separate  quota  for 
education  and  training  for  students  who  are  to  be  appointed  as 
teachers  of  science,  English  and  mathematics  in  remote  districts 
wHhere  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  teachers. 

Training  primary  school  teachers  through  radio.  A  total  of 
20,737  out  of  32,259  primary  school  teachers  were  under-educated 
and  untrained  in  1981,  according  to  statistics.  Because  about  6,000 
of  these  teachers  are  based  in  remote  and  rural  districts,  regular 
institutional  training  cannot  reach  them  easily.  The  Radio  Education 
Teacher  Training  Programme  was  started  in  1978  with  assistance 
from  USAID.  One  thousand  teachers  from  22. districts  were  enrolled 
in  1981-1982  and  2,500  teachers  were  enrolled  from  75  districts 
in  1982-1983.  They  were  loaned  radio  sets  and  provided  with 
packages  of  self-instruction  materials,  and  programmes  were  broad- 
cast on  regular  dates.  This  project  enables  the  teachers  to  receive 
training  that  does  not  interfere  with  their  work  at  school. 

Equal  access  of  women  to  education  programme.  The  pro- 
gramme has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a  decade.  It  involves 
giving  girls,  especially  from  remote  districts,  training  and  education 
before  they  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  areas  they  come  from. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  has  guaranteed  employment! 
for  women  teachers  trained  under  this  programme.  In  the  Teaching' 
Training  Section  of  MOEC  a  cell  called  the  Women's  Education  Unit 
is  developing  programmes  t6  involve  these  women  teachers  not  only 
in  teaching  in  primary  schools  but  also  in  acting  as  change  agents 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  their  communities. 

Instructional  improvement  in  primary  schools.  This  is  a  three- 
year  action  research  project  being  undertaken  by  CERID  with  the 
assistance  of  IDRC/Canada.   The  project  includes  strategies  to  pre- 
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pare  teachers  for  implementing  student-centred  and  activity -oriented 
teaching  techniques  to  orient  parents  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
students'  learning  efforts  at  home  and  to  design  and  develop  supple- 
mentary learning  materials  for  motivating  and  reinforcing  students' 
learning.  Instructional  materials  for  teachers,  students  and  parents 
have  been  prepared  and  workshops  have  been  conducted  in  two  dis- 
tricts of  the  country. 

The  workshops  aim  to  enable  the  participating  teachers  to 
share  ideas  and  experiences  with  a  focus  on  possible  improvements 
in  grade  I  and  IV  textbooks  for  Nepali,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
English,  science  and  health.  Teachers  also  design  and  develop  in- 
structional materials  to  supplement  the  textbooks  and  participate  in 
discussions  on  instructional  planning,  methods  of  teaching,  evalua- 
tion, classroom  management  and  child  development.  Similar  work- 
shops have  been  organized  for  parents  at  the  project  sites  to  teach 
them  techniques  to  help  their  children  learn  at  home. 

The  project  hopes  to  help  the  participating  primary  school 
teachers  improve  their  style  of  classroom  teaching.  In  a  larger  con- 
text, it  is  expected  that  these  efforts  will  have  a  favourable  impact  on 
primary  classroom  instruction,  which  is  currently  undergoing  a 
transition  from  old  to  modem  methods. 

Integrated  Rural  Development  (IRD)  projects.  His  Majesty's 
Government  has  adopted  a  policy  of  implementing  integrated  rural 
development  programmes  to  systematize  and  accelerate  the  process 
of  development. 

The  aim  of  the  IRD  projects  is  to  improve  the  general  quality 
of  life  of  the  people.  The  major  thrusts  lie  in  increasing  productivity, 
educational  and  employment  opportunities,  nutritional  standards, 
general  awareness  and  people's  participation  in  community  develop- 
ment. The  expansion  and  improvement  of  primary  and  adult  educ- 
tion are  the  main  objectives  in  the  education  sector  of  the  IRD 
projects. 

The  strategies  adopted  to  meet  these  objectives  include  improv- 
ing school  facilities,  training  teachers  and  providing  scholarships  and 
other  incentives  to  disadvantaged  groups  such  as  girls,  small  farm 
families,  and  educationally  backward  communities. 

There  are  currently  seven  IRD  projects  in  22  districts  of  the 
country.  They  include  the: 
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1. 

Rasuwa-Nuwakot  IRD  Project; 

2. 

Sagarmatha  IRD  Project; 

3. 

Koshi  Hill  Area  RD  Project; 

4. 

Mahakali  IRD'Project; 

5. 

Rapti  IRD  Project; 

6. 

K-BIRD  Project;  and 

7. 

Integrated  Hill  Development  Project. 

The  Government  plans  to  implement  IRD  projects  in  all  the  75 
districts  of  Nepal,  and  feasibility  studies  are  now  being  carried  out 

Education  for  Rural  Development  project.  The  ERD  project 
initiated  in  1981  is  being  run  by  the  Government  witJi  the  co-opera- 
tion of  UNDP,  Uncsco  and  UNICEF.  It  is  based  both  on  the  NESP 
and  on  the  Lahachowk  project,  which  showed  how  education  in  one 
school,  could  promote  development  in  the  surrounding  area.  The 
project  is  being  launched  in  one  of  the  most  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically backward  parts  of  the  kingdom  —  Doti,  Bajhang  and 
Bajura  of  the  Seti  Zone.  The  objectives  are  to  made  the  primary 
and  adult  education  systems  more  efficient  and  effective,  and  to  help 
primary  education  teachers  to  become  agents  of  change  for  develop- 
ment. 

The  project  includes  plans  to  improve  primary  education  in 
several  areas.  Teaching  and  learning  materials,  including  supplement- 
ary readers  containing  stories  with  development  riiessages,  will  be 
developed  and  distributed.  Teachers  will  be  trained  in  courses 
ranging  from  half  a  day  to  10  months. 

Existing  school  compounds  and  buildings  will  be  improved  and 
local  communites  assisted  in  constructing  new  schools.  There  is  also 
a  component  emphasizing  functional  action-oriented  adult  educa- 
tion. 

Programme  to  meet  basic  needs  of  children  in  Nepal.  In  the 
comprehensive  framework  . of  activities  under  this  programme,  set 
to  run  from  1982  to  1986,  primary  education  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant components.  UNICEF  will  support  Nepal's  enrolment  target 
of  75  per  cent  of  school-age  children  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  Five 
Year  Plan  (1980-1985)  by  providing  paper  for  all  textbooks  required 
for  grades  I  through  III.  It  will  also  assist  CTSDC,  JEMC  and  lOE  in 
improving  the  capacity  and  quality  of  their  services. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  literacy  rate  in  Nepal  some  three  decades  ago,  when  the 
Government  initiated  development  plans  and  programmes,  was  less 
than  one  per  cent.  Since  then  the  country  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  providing  education  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  in  accordance  with  its  nation-building  efforts, 
in  the  area  of  primary  education  in  particular  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  progress;  so  much  so  that  in  1982  enrolment  in  primary 
schools  reached  65  per  cent  in  most  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Universalization  of  primary  education  has  been  implicit  in  the 
directive  policy  of  the  Government  for  the  past  30  years,  although 
no  deadline  has  been  fixed  to  accomplish  the  task.  Educational 
planners  and  persoimel  in  Nepal  have  acquired  sufficient  experience 
to  be  able  to  visualize  the  total  problem  of  imiversalization.  The 
basic  infrastructures,  such  as  institutions  for  teacher  training  and 
curriculum  development,  necessary  to  allow  planning  for  making 
high-quality  primary  education  available  to  every  child  have  already 
been  established  in  the  country.  The  current  decentralized  educa- 
tion system  supports  local  initiative  and  encourages  community 
participation,  which  can  build  a  sense  of  commitment  to  educational 
development. 

Many  problems,  however,  must  still  be  solved  if  effective  pri- 
mary education  is  to  be  made  available  to  all  school-age  children. 
Some  of  the  problems  are  peculiar  to  Nepal,  such  as  the  moimtain- 
ous  topography  of  one  third  of  the  country  that  makes  walking  and 
transportation  difficult  for  children  who  live  several  kilometres  from 
the  nearest  primary  school.  Many  more  school  buildings  are  needed,, 
especially  in  these  remote  areas.  The  socio-economic  condition  of 
the  majority  of  the  mral  people  is  another  impediment  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  primary  education.  Some  ethnic  groups  have  social 
restrictions  on  sending  girls  to  school.  The  rural  parents'  low  literacy 
rate  of  24  per  cent  prevents  them  from  understanding  the  value  of 
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education  except  for  guaranteeing  employment,  and  they  are  dis- 
appointed when  this  is  not  possible.  The  existing  administrative 
mechanism  in  Nepal  is  geared  to  the  expansion  of  primary  educa- 
tion, and  efforts  must  be  concentrated  on  enrolling  girls  and  children 
in  remote  areas. 

The  other  challenge  educational  planners  lace  is  the  qualitative 
improvement  of  primary  educaition.  If  education  is  to  be  well 
received  by  the  people  it  must  be  relevant  and  practical.  If  educa- 
tion proves  itself  to  be  useful,  fewer  children  will  drop  out,  and  if  the 
primary  curriculum  is  well  planned  and  well  taught  by  competent 
teachers,  there  will  be  fewer  repeaters. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  planners  and  policy-makers  in  Nepal 
have  shown  great  concern  and  commitment  in  carrying  out  measures 
that  will  contribute  to  universalizing  primary  education.  This  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  potential  of  the  plan  for  fulfilment.  All 
possible  efforts  will  be  made  at  the  national  level  to  ensure  that  one 
day  all  primary  school-age  children  of  the  country  will  be  enrolled  in 
schools  that  wdll  provide  a  basic  and  meaningful  primary  education 


Appendix 
STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Table  I.  Estimated  population  in  age  group  corresponding  to 
primary  education  level  in  the  national  system 


Year 


Total  Age-group  Annual  percentage 

population      population  (6-10  years)^         growth  rate^ 


1970' 


11,321,625 


1971  (Census)  11,555,983 


1980-* 


14,633,585 


1981  (Census)  15,022,839 
Projections:^ 


1990 
1995 
2000 


18,612,945 
20,568,233 
22,661,068 


1^86,027 
1,617,838 
2,048,702 
2,103,197 

2,605,812 
2,879,55S. 
3,172,550 


2.07 
2.66 
2.66 

2.40 
1;05 
1.02 


'  Applying  the  intercensal  growth  rale  (during  I96I-I97I)  of  2.07%  per  annum. 
^  Applying  the  inreicensal  growth  rale  (during  1^71-1 98n  of  2.66%  per  annum. 


3. 


Assuming  the  rorE.1  fertility  rate  of  .S  to  he  uttamed  hy  2000  A.D.  (Present  TVR 
is  6.6),  this  is  regarded  as  a  medium  variant  projection. 

The  proportion  of  6- ID  years  age-group  population  in  the  lota)  population  is  14%. 
The  annual  growth  rates  in  the  projects  arc  derived  by  applying  the  formula: 
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Tabic  2.  Trends  in  primary  education 


Number  of  primary 
schools 

Number  of  students 
enrolled  in 
primary  schools 

Number  of  teachers 
in  primary  education 

Year 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

1970 

NA 

NA 

7,275 

NA 

NA 

F. 
M. 

64,752 
343,719 

NA 

NA 

18,677 

1975 

NA 

NA 

8,314 

NA 

NA 

F. 
M. 

84,008 
374,508 

NA 

NA 

18,847 

1980 

NA 

NA 

10,130 

NA 

NA 

F. 
M. 

299,512 
768,400 

NA 

NA 

F.  2,681 
M.  25,124 

1981 

NA 

NA 

10,628 

NA 

NA 

F. 
M. 

373,736 
1,014,265 

NA 

NA 

F.  2,666 
M.  26,468 

1982 

10,698 

214 

10,912 

F. 
M. 

391,310 
1,045,630 

15,652 
22,106 

406,962 
1,067,736 

2,508 
28,483 

538 
730 

3,046 
29,213 
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Tabic  3.  Age,  sex  and  grade  distribution  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  all  grades  of  primary  education  and  one  next  higher  grade  year  (1981) 


Grade 

Age 

Sex 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c 
0 

6 

r 

*ti 

9 

n 
\j 

0 

0 

0 

^0^ 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

M 

1  no 

1  1 
i  i 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

/OA  K\ 

(24.5) 

(0) 

(0^ 

7 

F 

46 

21 

3 

A 

u 

0 

(27.7) 

/no  Q\ 

(23.3) 

(3.4) 

I"; 

(0) 

M 

95 

33 

4 

A 

u 

u 

0 

(22.6) 

(14.5) 

(2.0) 

((\\ 

(0) 

8 

F 

25 

20 

23 

Q 
D 

n 

n 

(15.1) 

zoo  n\ 

(22.2) 

(26.1; 

^0^ 

M 

75 

41 

29 

o 

2 

i 

A 
U 

(18.0) 

(18.1) 

(14.7) 

/I  A\ 

(1.4) 

/n  fi\ 
(0.8) 

(0) 

n 

r 

1  fi 

I  o 

1  A 

1  n 

fi 

o 

3 

0 

MO  R^ 

MS  fi^ 

(9.4) 

(0) 

iVl 

"J 

17 

8 

0 

fl9.6) 

(19.8) 

(16.8) 

(11.8) 

(6.1) 

(0) 

10 

F 

18 

20 

20 

16 

6 

0 

(10.8) 

(22.2) 

(22.7) 

(27.6) 

(18.8) 

(0) 

M 

47 

34 

33 

30 

22 

6 

(11.3) 

(15.0) 

(16.8) 

(20.8) 

(16.7) 

(6.7) 

11 

F 

9 

8 

14 

12 

5 

2 

(5.4) 

(8.9) 

(15.9) 

(20.7) 

(15.6) 

(9.5) 

M 

24 

28 

32 

34 

17 

14 

(5.8) 

(12.3) 

(16.2) 

(23.6) 

(12.1) 

(15.6) 

12 

F 

7 

4 

14 

11 

12 

8 

(4.2) 

(4.4) 

(15.9) 

(19.0) 

(37.5) 

(38.1) 

M 

16 

13 

28 

22 

31 

27 

(3.8) 

(5.7) 

(14.2) 

(15.3) 

(23.5) 

(30.0) 

13 

F 

0 

0 

3 

7 

2 

5 

(0) 

(0) 

(3.4) 

(12.1) 

(6.3) 

(23.8) 

M 

9 

11 

15 

20 

30 

24 

(2.2) 

(4.8) 

(7.6) 

(13.9) 

(22.7) 

(26.9) 

Ap/H'ndix 


Grade 

Age 

Sex 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

14 

F 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

(0.6) 

(1.1) 

(1.1) 

(1.7) 

(6.3) 

(23.8) 

M 

5 

8 

11 

10 

13 

11 

(1.2) 

(3.5) 

(5.6) 

(6.9) 

(9.8) 

(12.2) 

Over 

F 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

15 

(0.6) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(12.5) 

(4.8) 

M 

3 

3 

11 

9 

11 

8 

(0.7) 

(1.3) 

(5.6) 

(6.3) 

(8.3) 

(8.9) 

Total 

F 

166 

90 

88 

58 

32 

21 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

M 

416 

227 

197 

144 

132 

90 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

Source:  "Determinants  of  Educational  Participation  in  Rural  Nepal" 
Survey  Data,  1981. 


Tabic  4.  Regional  distribution  of  primary  education  facilities,  1982 


Development 
region 

Population  of 
primary  school 
age-group 
(6-10  years) 

No.  of 

primary 

schools 

No.  of  students 
enrolled  in 
primary  schools 

Enrolment 
ratio 

Eastern 

533,059 

2,569 

379,585 

71.2 

Central 

705,592 

2,991 

446,657 

63.3 

Western 

449,692 

2,714 

390,855 

86.9 

Mid-western 

281,069 

1,623 

156,421 

55.6 

Far-western 

189,728 

1,015 

101,180 

53.3 

Total 

2,159,140 

10,912 

1,474,698 

68.3 

Unioersalization  of  education  Nepal 

Tabic  5.  Institutions  of  primary  education 


Year 


Type  of  institution 

1982 

1980 

1975 

1970 

I. 

Total  primary  schools^ 
Number  of  one-teacher  schools 
Number  of  two*tcachers  schools 

10.912 
NA 
NA 

10,130 
NA 
NA 

8.314 
NA 
NA 

7,275 
NA 
NA 

n. 

No.  of. teacher  training  institutions  for 
primary  education^ 

*  10 

10 

16 

5 

III. 

Curriculum  Development  Centre 

1 

1 

1 

(a)   Curriculum  and  materials  development  under 
the  Education  for  Rural  Development 
Project,  Seti  Zone 

1 

(b)   Experimental  Curriculum  and  Materials 
Development  by  CERID  under  Primary 
Education  Project 

I 

IV. 

Schoob  for  physically  handicapped 
Schools  for  mentally  handicapped 

6 

5 

4 

3 

V. 

Other  Institutions 

(a)   S.O.S.  Children's  Village,  Sanothimi 

1 

1 

(b)   Bal  Mandirs  (75  districu)^ 

75 

75 

75 

(c)   ParopakaTi  Kathmandu 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Schools:  New  primary  schooU  ttait  with  one  or  two  grides  and  tdd  subsequent  grides  with  the 
pcrmisiion  of  the  District  Education  Office.  Thui,  new  schools  bt?e  fewer  teichen  thin  primiry 
schooli  with  an  five  grides* 

Training  Institutions:  All  pre^^ervice  tetcher  training  ictivities  ire  conducted  by  the  detignited 
campuses  of  the  Institute  of  Educition.  The  campuses  also  conduct  in-service  training  on  request 
from  the  Minbtry  of  Education  and  Culture. 

Bal  Mandir:  The  Bal  Mandlit  are  centres  for  young  children  run  by  the  Nepal  Children's  Organiza- 
tion in  the  the  dbtricts.  The  Bal  Mandir  in  Kathmandu  tuns  a  nursery  and  primary  grades,  and 
provision  is  made  for  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children.  The  Bal  Mandirs  are  often  used  for  conduct* 
ing  various  local  functiona. 
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Tabic  6.  Teachers  and  supervisors  for  primary  education,  1982 


Teachers  for 

primary  education  No.  of 


Level  of  basic  qualification 

Trained 

Untrained 

Total 

supervisors 

1.     Less  than  10  years* 
schooling 

(under-SLC«  School 
Leaving  Certificate) 

3,974 

6,492 

10,466 

2.     10  years*  schooling 
(SLC  completed) 

7.038 

13,040 

20,078 

3.     12  years*  schooling 

(certificate  of  intermediate 
level) 

435 

1.059 

1.494 

327 

4.     University  degree  (Bachelors 
or  equivalent  and  Masters  or 
equivalent) 

78 

143 

221 

135 

Total  11,525     20.734         32.259  462 
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Table  7.  Curriculum  in  primary  schools,  1981 
Number  of  working  days  for  primary  schools  in  academic  year- 220 

Number  of  periods  per  week  —  30  to  39. 


No.  of  periods  per  week 

Subject 

Grades 

I 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

1. 

Nepali 

12 

12 

14 

8 

8 

2, 

English 

7 

7 

3. 

Sanskrit 

2 

2 

4. 

Social  Studies 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

5. 

Science  and  Health 

4+2 

4+2 

6. 

Mathematics 

9 

9 

10 

6 

6 

7. 

Drawing/painting,  Hygiene, 
Physical  Education,  etc. 

3 

3 

4 

8. 

Physical  Education 

2 

2 

9. 

Moral  Education 

2 

2 

Total 

30 

30 

35 

39 

39 

Appendix 


Tabic  8.  Expenditure  on  primary  education 


Current  Expenditure  (in  Rs,  '000) 

1980/81     1981/82  1982/83 

A.  Current  expenditure  (Actual)     (Budgeted)  (Budgeted) 

1.  Primary  education 

(Teachers  salarties  114,187     164.779  224.000 

2.  Supervision  and  evaluation 

(primary  and  secondary)  224  42 1  347 

3.  Radio  Education  Teacher 

Training  (primary  teachers)  171  421  700 

4.  In-service  teacher  training 

(primary  and  secondary)  619  707  5,541 

3.  Administration^ 

B.  Capital  expenditure^ 


The  expenditure  on  educational  administration  is  presented  in 
the  Regular  Budget  of  the  Government,  and  covers  all  levels  of 
education  and  support  services.  It  is  not  possible  to  differentiate 
the  amount  of  expenditure  being  devoted  to  any  particular  level 
or  activity.  The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture,  the  Regional 
Directorates,  the  District  Education  Offices  as  well  as  other  sup- 
port institutions  such  as  the  Curriculum  Textbook  and  Supervision 
Development  Centre  deal  with  aU  levels  of  school  education. 
The  Ministry  also  handles  matters  relating  to  higher  education. 

Making  provision  for  school  buildings  and  maintenance  is  the 
responsibility  of  local  communities.  However,  the  Integrated 
Rural  Developmenl  Projects  provide  assistance  for  building  new 
primary  schools  and  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  build- 
ing^. 
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Preface 


Universalization  of  primary  education  (UPE)  is  one  of  the 
major  priority  goals  of  countries  in  the  region  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
The  developing  countries  in  particular,  are  now  vigoriously  engaged 
in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  policies,  plans  and  pro- 
grammes aimed  at  making  adequate  and  suitable  opportunities  for 
primary  education  available  as  soon  as  possible  for  all  children  and 
young  people- 
In  1983,  as  part  of  a  major  project  under  the  Asian  Programme 
of  Educational  Innovation  for  Development  (APEID)  on  the  Univer- 
salization of  Education,  12  countries  in  the  region  undertook  national 
studies.  The  national  studies  were  conducted  to  analyse  the  stage 
reached  by  the  cc^uitries  in  UPE,  and  the  problems  encountered  by 
them  in  providing  educational  opportunities  to  all  children  at  the 
primary  level;  to  review  si£;nificant  new  and  cunent  developments 
in  programmes  and  projects  which  the  co;intries  have  undertaken  in 
order  to  expand  and  improve  primary  education;  and  to  contribute 
to  achieving  the  target  of  primary  education  for  all  children.  The 
studies  were  conducted  by  national  institutes  and  professional  groups 
under  the  guidance  of  high  level  committees  of  the  Ministries  of 
Education  in  the  respective  countries. 

On  completion  of  the  national  studies,  a  Regional  Review 
Meeting  v^s  held  in  November  1983  which  undertook  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  methodologies  of  the  national  studies  and  examined 
their  findings.  The  meeting  also  made  suggestions  for  improving  and 
updating  the  national  studies  tabled  for  review. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  e  review  meeting,  study 
teams  in  the  participating  countries  have  revised  and  updated  the 
national  studies.  The  present  publication  is  am  outcome  of  the 
collaborative  and  co-operative  efforts  of  the  member  countries  in 
underbidding  the  ^-ogicss  made  in  the  universalization  of  primary 
education,  the  nature  and  extent  of  problems  and  issues  and  their 
implications  for  achieving  UP£  in  the  region  before  the  end  of  this 
century. 
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This  series  which  provid'^is  a  comparative  view  of  the  position 
of  and  progress  made  in  UPE  has  been  published  with  the  view  that 
tha  countries  in  the  region,  in  their  bid  to  step  up  measures  for  UPE, 
will  find  the  information,  experiences  and  conclusions  useful  in 
pursuing  the  goal  of  ^education  for  all*  with  a  new  vigour  by  drawing 
on  the  experiences  of  other  countries  \vdth  the  same  goals  and 
objectives. 
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Chapl  ;r  One 


;;HALLENGES 


Introduction 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  firmly  believes  that  the  destiny  of 
the  country  is  being  decided  in  its  classrooms.  Those  who  are  res- 
ponsible for  formulating  educational  policies  or  implementing  them 
in  the  field  sincerely  think  that,  in  today's  situation  education  for  the 
vast  mass  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  rhetoric.  They  are  clear  about  the 
significance  and  importance  of  education  in  the  matrix  of  life  today, 
as  they  feel  that,  in  a  v^orld  based  on  competition  and  productivity, 
it  will  be  education  which  finally  determines  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
people.  For  national  reconstruction,  the  all  important  factor  is 
human  resource  development. 

This  challenge  is  neither  specific  to  Pakistan  nor  is  it  novel. 
However,  its  magnitude,  gravity  and  urgency  have  increased  immen- 
sely and  it  has  acquired  a  new  dimension  since  the  adoption  of  the 
mechanism  of  planned  development  of  the  national  economy.  There 
is  a  need  for  a  well-defined  bold  and  imaginative  educational  policy 
and  for  determined  and  vigorous  action  to  vitalize,  improve  and 
reform  education.  It  must  be  expanded  to  ensure  the  participation 
of  all  sections  of  our  society  in  raising  the  standard  of  living. 

Education  to  a  certain  level  is  the  birth-right  of  every  individual. 
Islam  enjoins  all  its  adherents  to  seek  knowledge  from  whatever 
quarter  they  can  and  considers  such  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  be 
the  purest  form  of  prayer.  It  does  not  recognise  any  dichotomy  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  mundane. 

Economic  and  social  development 

The  problems  and  issues  which  confront  Pakistan  today  are 
varied  and  complex.  The  foremost  amongst  them  relates  to  econo- 
mic development  and  growth.  The  great  poverty  of  the  masses  in  the 
rural  areas  and  the  incidence  of  unemployment  or  under-employment 
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among  the  people,  even  emongst  the  educated  continues  to 
exist.  The  economy  is  still  largely  subsistence,  with  almost 
40  per  cent  of  the  population  existing  below  the  poverty  line.  Eco- 
nomic progress  over  the  last  three  decades,  has  not  been  accompa- 
nied by  social  progress.  The  worst  under-development  shows  up  in 
deprivation  of  public  services  absence  of  transport,  proper  health 
care,  appropriate  educational  facilities  and  such  other  things. 

The  major  problem  to  overcome  is  the  state  of  under- 
development that  exists,  by  increasing  the  output  per  capita,  thus 
enhancing  productivity.  The  economy  is  still  based  on  agriculture 
which  continues  to  use  primitive  means  of  cultivation,  reaping, 
storage  and  marketing.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prominent  mode 
of  production  is  labour  intensive,  many  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
gainful  employment.  Provision  of  full  employment  to  the  people, 
especially  to  the  educated,  will  not  be  possible  without  exercising 
and  promoting  some  kind  of  population  planning.  The  success  of 
any  effort  on  these  fronts  is  not  possible  without  the  provision  of 
some  appropriate  educational  input  encompassing  the  large  mass  of 
people. 

Allied  to  this  is  the  need  to  attain  self-sufficiency  in  food.  This 
will  not  be  possible  without  enhancing  agricultural  productivity 
which  remains  low  by  today's  standards.  To  be  realistic,  there  is 
hardly  any  chance  for  Pakistan  to  become  an  industrial  power  of  any 
substance  over  the  coming  quarter  of  a  century.  The  only  option  left 
is  to  ensure  a  substantial  increase  in  agricultural  productivity.  It  is 
almost  a  condition  of  survival. 

Another  equally  important  and  urgent  challenge  relates  to  social 
and  national  integration.  The  society  is  traditional,  stratified  and 
deficient  in  vertical  mobility.  The  social  distance  between  different 
classes  is  great  and  tends  to  widen.  As  education  is  not  rooted  in  the 
traditions  of  the  people,  it  is  still  often  perceived  as  some  foreign 
model  imposed  from  outside.  Educated  people  tend  to  be  increasing- 
ly alienated  from  their  own  folk.  The  growth  of  local,  linguistic  and 
sectarian  loyalties,  because  of  ignorance,  tends  to  obscure  the  coun- 
try. Under  the  impact  of  industrialization  as  well  as  urbanization  the 
old  values  which  ensured  social  stability  of  self  contained  village 
communities  are  disappearing.  A  new  set  of  values  necessary  for 
maintaining  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  has  failed  to  emerge  and 
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replace  the  old.  The  crisis  of  values  must  be  resolved,  if  a  better  and 
more  egalitarian  society  is  to  surface  and  exist. 

Growth  of  knowledge 

Internationally,  the  country  is  facing  another  equally  urgent 
challenge.  While  Pakistan  is  going  through  the  transition  stage  of 
moving  from  a  feudal  to  an  industrial  era  the  developed  countries  are 
passing  from  the  industrial  era  to  an  era  of  scientifico-technological 
revolution.  It  is  likely  to  be  at  its  zenith  by  the  turn  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  proper  steps  are  taken  right  now, 
the  gap  betv/een  Pakistan  and  the  industrialized  countries  following 
this  emerging  revolution  may  become  too  wide  to  be  bridged. 

Yet  another  aspect  of  challenges  is  associated  with  the  pehno- 
menon  termed  "explosion  of  knowledge".  Knowledge  is  interna- 
tional and  a  heritage  of  all  mankind.  There  can  be  no  barriers  to  its 
free  import  except  those  that  are  self  imposed.  However,  no  country 
can  for  ever  remain  at  the  receiving  end,  Pakistan  must  make  its  own 
endeavour  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  common  pool. 

Priority 

The  population  is  now  about  85  million.  Half  of  it  is  below  the 
age  of  18.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  it  may  well  rise  to  150  million. 
The  total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  the  country  is  around 
85,000,  The  number  of  teachers  of  all  categories  is  nearly  0,4 
mUlion.  The  total  student  population  is  about  12  million  (formal  as 
well  as  non-formal).  However,  a  very  steep  increase  is  expected  over 
the  coming  20  years  and  the  student  population  may  touch  25 
million  by  the  year  2000, 

The  size  and  the  large  numbers  involved  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem, whilst  constituting  a  rich  promise  in  the  contribution  possible 
by  the  educational  input  to  national  development,  demonstrates 
the  complexity  of  the  tasks  which  lie  ahead. 
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HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

New  orientation 

The  effects  of  colonial  rule  have  contributed  to  Pakistan's 
under-development.  The  alien  rule,  true  to  its  interest,  did  not  per- 
mit the  natural  development  of  the  production  process  v^thin  the 
country.  By  the  middle  of  this  century  when  most  of  the  colonial 
countries  gained  independence  they  had  a  number  of  difficult,  com- 
plex, significant  and  urgent  problems  to  tackle.  Pakistan's  fate  was 
no  different  from  the  others.  In  some  ways  its  difficulties  were 
greater.  A  whole  new  country  had  sprung  up.  The  tragedy  that 
happened  as  a  result  of  the  migration  of  population  created  further 
hardships  and  complications. 

It  was,  however,  realized  in  the  very  beginning  that  whatever 
may  be  the  magnitude  and  depth  of  problems  the  most  effective  way 
to  their  solution  was  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  fronts.  It 
was  then  realized  that  it  would  have  to  be  attempted  through  two 
main  programmes:  (a)  the  development  of  physical  resources  through 
the  modernization  of  agriculture  and  rapid  industrialization.  This 
required  the  adoption  of  a  science-based  technology,  capital  forma- 
tion and  investment  and  the  creation  of  the  essential  infra-structure 
of  transport,  credit,  marketing  and  other  institutions;  and  (b)  the 
development  of  human  resources  through  a  properly  organized  pro- 
gramme of  education. 

In  this  context  the  country  found  itself  at  Independence  the 
inheritor  of  an  educational  system  installed  a  hundred  years  earlier 
by  a  foreign  government  and  founded  upon  political,  social  economic 
and  cultural  concepts  totally  different  from  those  of  an  independent 
state.  The  task  was  not  to  expand  the  existing  system  but  to  give  it 
a  new  orientation  in  keeping  with  the  country's  cultural  and  econo- 
mic traditions  and  aspirations.  This  task  was  started  immediately 
after  independence  v^th  the  covening  of  the  first  Educational 
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Conference  in  November  1947  to  consider  the  reorganization  of  the 
educational  system. 

The  Quid-e-Azam*s  message  to  the  Conference  stated  the  task 
before  it  and  the  educational  goal  of  the  country  in  the  following 
words: 

The  imporf^nce  of  education  and  the  right  type  of  educa- 
tion, cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Under  foreign  rule  for 
over  a  century,  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to 
the  education  of  our  people  and  if  we  are  to  make  real, 
speedy  and  substantial  progress  we  must  earnestly  tackle 
this  question  and  bring  our  *^ducation  policy  programme 
on  the  lines  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  consonant 
with  our  history  and  culture  and  having  regard  to  the 
modem  conditions  and  vast  developments  that  have  taken 
place  all  over  the  world. 

The  Quaid-e-Azam  further  said: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  future  of  our  State  will  and 
must  greatly  depend  on  the  type  of  education  we  give  to 
our  children  and  the  way  in  which  we  bring  them  up  as 
future  citizens  of  Pakistan.  Education  does  not  merely 
mean  academic  education.  There  is  immediate  and  urgent 
need  for  giving  scientific  and  technical  education  to  our 
people  in  order  to  build  up  our  future  economic  life  and  to 
see  that  our  people  take  to  science,  commerce,  trade  and, 
particularly,  well-planned  industries.  We  should  not  forget 
that  we  have  to  compete  with  the  world  which  is  moving 
very  fast  in  this  direction. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  build  up  the  character  of  our 
future  generation.  We  should  try,  by  sound  education  to 
instil  into  them  the  highest  sense  of  honour,  integrity, 
responsibility  and  selfless  service  to  the  nation.  We  have  to 
see  that  they  are  fully  qualified  and  equipped  to  play  a 
part  in  the  various  branches  of  national  life  in  a  manner 
which  will  do  honour  to  Pakistan. 

This  first  Conference  dealt  with  practically  all  aspects  of  educa- 
tion. Among  its  major  recommendations  were  the  following: 
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a)  the  educational  system  should  be  inspired  by  the  Islamic 
ideology,  emphasizing  among  many  of  its  characteristics 
those  of  universal  brotherhood,  tolerance  and  justice; 

b)  free  and  compulsory  education  should  be  introduced  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  which  should  be  gradually  raised  to 
eight  years; 

c)  primary  schools  could  be  co-educational  or  otherv^se 
according  to  local  needs;  and 

d)  a  comprehensive  scheme  should  be  prepared  for  the  re- 
organization of  technical  education  suited  to  the  economic 
needs  of  the  country  and  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  people. 

First  National  Plan 

The  deliberations  and  recommendations  of  the  Conference 
served  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  task  of  rebuilding  education  in  the 
country.  The  basic  policies  enunciated  by  the  Conference  were 
accepted  by  the  Central,  Provincial  and  State  Governments.  Soon 
thereafter  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  set  up  committees 
of  experts  to  review,  modify  and  revise  primary  and  middle  school 
syllabuses. 

The  concepts,  plans  and  schemes  evolved  by  the  above  bodies 
and  by  many  other  official  and  non-official  groups,  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  Six-Year  National  Plan  of  Educational  Development  for  Paki- 
stan, issued  in  1952.  This  plan  was  prepared  by  the  Educational 
Division  of  the  Central  Government  in  collaboration  with  Provincial 
and  State  Governments.  The  chief  merit  of  the  plan  was  its  transla- 
tion into  money,  buildings  and  people,  of  the  educational  job  envi- 
sioned by  the  several  advisory  bodies  and  groups.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  not  related  to  an  overall  plan  for  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment based  upon  an  economic  analysis  of  resources.  Consequently, 
it  could  not  serve  as  a  concrete  plan  of  action.  It  has  nevertheless 
proved  to  be  a  useful  guide  to  the  relative  needs  of  the  several  phases 
and  levels  of  education. 

Underlying  all  these  hopes  and  plans  for  education  is  the  deep- 
seated  urge  to  regenerate  the  high  moral  standards  of  Muslim  society, 
as  derived  from  and  rooted  in  Islam.  The  Constitution  of  the  Islamic 
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Republic  of  Pakistan  required  the  State  to  take  steps  to  enable  the 
Muslims  of  Pakistan  individually  and  collectively  to  order  their  lives 
in  accordance  v^ith  the  Holy  Quran  and  Sunnah,  and  to  endeavour: 

...  as  befits  the  Muslims  of  Pakistan: 

—  to  provide  facilities  w^hereby  they  may  be  enabled  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  life  according  to  the  Holy 
Quran  and  Sunnah; 

—  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Quran  compulsory; 
and 

—  to  promote  unity  and  the  observance  of  Islamic  moral 
standards. 

Pakistan  represents  a  dramatic  effort  reflecting  the  culmination 
of  a  historical  process  on  the  part  of  a  people  with  a  common  culture 
to  build  an  integrated  democratic  society  w^hich  will  measure  up  to 
their  long-felt  hitherto  subdued  aspirations.  Upon  education  falls  the 
paramount  task  of  developing  these  moral  standards  of  integrity, 
self-discipline,  industry,  and  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  popu- 
lation without  which  democracy  is  but  a  mockery  and  culture  a  mere 
veneer.  This  task,  above  all  else,  calls  for  the  strictest  attention  to 
the  content  and  quality  of  the  educational  process  and  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  stature  of  the  teachers. 

On  the  basis  of  the  plans  for  education  referred  to  above,  the 
First  Five  Year  Plan  1955-60  dealt  vwth  some  of  the  major  policies 
and  summarized  the  most  pressing  needs  of  education,  relating  these 
needs  to  the  total  plan  of  development  and  the  total  resources  avail- 
able, and  suggesting  ways  of  implementing  educational  schemes 
which  were  of  the  highest  priority.  An  analysis  of  the  available  in- 
formation revealed  large  gaps  and  maladjustments  in  the  growth  of 
the  educational  system.  For  example,  one  third  of  the  primary 
teachers  had  no  training;  many  university  departments  were  mere 
skeltons;  no  provision  existed  for  research  in  education,  and  failures 
had  ominously  increased,  proving  that  the  staff  and  equipment  that 
existed  were  not  being  well  used.  This  assessment  suggests  that  most 
of  the  changes  in  education  since  independence  had  been  quantita- 
tive rather  than  qualitative. 
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It  was  decided  that  the  priorities  ought  to  be  to  fill  the  gaps  and 
make  up  the  qualitative  deficiencies  that  existed  in  the  prevailing 
educational  system  and,  having  regard  to  the  resources  available, 
make  some  modest  expansion.  The  first  Five  Year  Plan  had  the 
following  specific  objectives:- 

a)  the  enrichment  of  primary  education  and,  in  fact  all 
education  so  that  instruction  is  pupil-centred  and  rooted 
for  Muslims  in  the  spirit  of  Islam.  Such  enrichment  should 
precede  the  efforts,  economically  unattainable  in  a  short 
period,  for  making  primary  education  universal.  We  be- 
lieve that  free  compulsory  primary  education  is  indispensa- 
ble to  our  democratic  society  and  economy  but  that  a 
five-year  period  of  reorientation  is  necessary  to  prepare  the 
ground-work  of  its  accomplishment,  perhaps  within  fifteen 
years  thereafter; 

b)  the  selective  improvement  of  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion with  emphasis  on  the  skills  and  leadership  required  to 
implement  our  plans  of  development.  This  improvement 
requires,  chiefly,  additions  to  the  traditional  liberal  arts 
curricula  of  technical  and  scientific  subjects,  the  provision 
of  specialized  staff  and  laboratory  equipment,  and  the 
strengthening  and  extension  of  professional  and  technical 
courses. 

The  accomplishments  during  the  First  Plan  period,  though  by 
no  means  negligible,  were  in  several  respects  disappointing.  No 
significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of  school  education  were 
made.  Primary  school  enrolment  did  not  increase  to  the  extent  ex- 
pected, although  secondary  school  enrolment  was  appreciably  higher. 
The  training  of  teachers  to  meet  the  expanding  requirements  was 
satisfactory  at  the  secondary  stage  but  no  increase  was  registered  at 
the  primary  level.  Approximately  Rs.  400  million*  (including  recur- 
ring expenditure)  was  spent  during  the  First  Plan  period,  against  the 
total  allocation  of  about  Rs.  580  million. 


* 

Approximately  14.00  Pakistan  Rupees  PRs^  One  US  dollar. 
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National  Commission 

Cognizant  of  the  importance  and  rolo  of  f  Hiicntion  in  bringing 
about  some  qualitative  change  in  ]: '  ^  J  vin*  •  lIuu^  la  the  pro- 
cess of  modernization  and  sensitive  t  )  [l\r  it!j»\i(y  that  the  educa- 
tional system  was  in  the  midst  of  a  state  of  crisis,  the  Government 
constituted  a  very  high  powered  Commission  on  National  Education 
in  1958,  which  produced  a  comprehensive  icp  rt  iU^  lullowing  year. 

The  report  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects  of  vital  importance 
to  the  future  of  the  educational  system.  The  central  theme  of  the 
report  was  that  education  should  be  viewed  as  a  productive  activity 
and  as  an  investment  in  human  resources  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  progressive  and  prosperous  welfare  state.  The  educational 
system  in  the  country,  specifically  at  the  university  level,  should  pur- 
sue quality  as  an  essential  objective,  and  its  end-products  in  arts  and 
science  should  be  comparable  in  competence  and  achievement  with 
those  trained  in  advanced  educational  systems  of  the  world.  Scienti- 
fic and  technologic  education  should  receive  particular  attention  and 
postgraduate  courses  should  be  introduced  as  an  essential  element  of 
higher  technical  education.  Among  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Commission  were  the  following: 

1,  Compulsory  schooling  for  the  age  group  6-11  should  be 
provided  within  a  period  of  10  years,  and  within  another 
five  years  for  the  age  group  11-14; 

2,  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  development  of 
secondary  schools  of  the  residential  type; 

3,  The  development  of  a  literate  population  must  be  the  im- 
mediate primary  objective  of  adult  education;  and 

4,  In  the  future  expansion  of  education,  facilities  provided 
for  girls  should  be  made  adequate. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the  Commission  were  included  in 
the  Second  Plan  within  the  limits  of  available  resources. 

New  education  policy 

Development  plans  have  increasingly  been  based  on  the  concept 
that  education  is  a  vital  national  investment  and  a  major  determinant 
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of  economic  progrc:iS.  The  priority  accorded  to  education  in  the 
drafting  of  plans,  however,  has  not  always  been  reflected  in  their  im- 
plementation. Required  funds  have  been  denied  to  the  education 
and  training  sector  because  of  pressure  for  resources  in  other  econo- 
mic sectors.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  Third  Plan,  when  a 
combination  of  adverse  circumstances  made  it  necessary  at  the  very 
inception  of  the  plan  to  divert  investment  from  long  gestation  to 
quick  yielding  programmes.  The  result  has  been  that  just  when  the 
economy,  having  completed  its  preliminary  stage  of  industrialization, 
was  entering  a  more  sophisticated  stage  and  making  greater  demands 
on  its  trained  manpower,  the  country  found  itself  faced  with  a 
serious  imbalance  between  manpower  needs  and  education  output. 
Large  scale  unemployment  not  withstanding,  there  are  shortages  of 
skilled  manpower  in  fields  that  are  critical  for  development.  The 
educational  base  remains  narrow,  since  only  18  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation can  be  regarded  as  functionally  literate.  The  percentage  of 
drop-outs  and  failures  continues  to  be  wastefully  high. 

To  resolve  these  problems  and  to  obtain  better  yields  an  exer- 
cise was  conducted  in  1972  which  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  new 
education  policy.  By  that  time  the  country  had  split  into  two  parts 
—  East  Pakistan  emerged  as  Bangladesh  and  the  objective  realities  had 
changed  drastically.  The  intensity  of  some  challenges  had  increased 
while  there  had  been  quite  a  shrinkage  in  resources.  The  new  scene 
wanted  a  new  analysis  and  a  new  set  of  remedies.  These  were  dis- 
cussed and  deliberated  during  the  formulation  of  new  education 
policy.  Its  main  objectives  inter  alia  were  to: 

a)  create  a  literate  population  and  an  educated  electorate  by 
mobilizing  the  nation  and  its  resources; 

b)  make  the  educational  system  more  functional  in  terms  of 
its  contributions  to  productivity  and  economic  growth; 

c)  remove  the  existing  disparity  in  education  services  among 
the  rural  and  urban  population; 

d)  recognize  the  paramount  importance  of  quality  in  educa- 
tion and  the  crucial  role  of  teachers  in  raising  standards  of 
instruction; 

e)  make  optimum  use  of  the  available  resources  including 
physical  facilities,  at  all  levels;  and 
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f)  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  programme  of  educational 
research  and  development  planning. 

National  Education  Policy 

The  situation  drastically  changed  during  1977  when  the  process 
of  Islamization  gained  fresh  momentum.  In  view  of  the  new  empha- 
sis the  educational  process  was  redirected.  Education  being  a  funda- 
mental activity  in  inculcating  proper  attitudes  and  skills  amongst 
citizens,  the  new  focus  necessitated  the  declaration  of  new  educa- 
tional aims.  Consequently  in  1979  a  National  Education  Policy  v/as 
enunciated  which  marked  a  considerable  departure  from  hitherto. 
Realizing  that  the  aims  of  education  are  sign  posts  which  provide 
purpose  and  direction  and  that  they  should  be  consistent  with  the 
faith,  ideology  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  the  following  aims  were 
adopted  to: 

a)  foster  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  Pakistan  in 
general  and  the  students  in  particular  a  deep  and  abiding 
loyalty  to  Islam  and  Pakistan  and  a  living  consciousness  of 
their  spiritual  and  ideological  identity  thereby  strengthen- 
ing unity  of  the  outlook  of  the  people  of  Pakistan  on  the 
basis  of  justice  and  fair  play; 

b)  create  awareness  in  every  student  that  he,  as  a  member  of 
the  Pakistani  nation  is  also  a  part  of  the  universal  Muslim 
Ummah  and  that  it  is  expected  of  him  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion towards  the  welfare  of  fellow  Muslims  inhabiting  the 
globe  on  the  one  hand  and  to  help  spread  the  message  of 
Islam  throughout  the  world  on  the  other; 

c)  produce  citizens  who  are  fully  conversant  with  the  Paki- 
stan movement,  its  ideological  foundations,  history  and 
culture  so  that  they  feel  proud  of  their  heritage  and  dis- 
play firm  faith  in  the  future  of  the  country  as  an  Islamic 
State; 

d)  develop  and  inculcate  in  accordance  with  the  Quran  and 
Sunnah,  the  character,  conduct  and  motivation  expected 
of  a  true  Muslim; 

e)  provide  and  ensure  equal  educational  opportunities  to  all 
citizens  of  Pakistan  and  to  provide  minorities  with  ade- 
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quate  facilities  for  their  cultural  and  religious  development 
enabling  them  to  effectively  participate  in  overall  national 
effort; 

f )  impart  quality  education  and  to  develop  fully  according  to 
their  capacity,  each  individual's  potentialities,  through 
training  and  re-training  and  to  develop  the  creative  and 
innovative  faculties  of  the  people  with  a  view  to  building 
their  capability  to  effectively  manage  social,  natural  and 
productive  forces,  consistent  with  the  value  system  of 
Islam; 

g)  provide  a  minimum  acceptable  level  of  functional  literacy 
and  fundamental  education  to  all  citizens  of  the  country 
particularly  the  young,  irrespective  of  their  faith,  caste 
and  creed  in  order  to  enable  them  to  participate  produc- 
tively in  the  total  national  effort; 

h)  creat  interest  and  love  for  learning  and  discipline  among 
the  youth  and  to  ensure  that  every  student  is  imbued  with 
the  realization  that  education  is  a  continuous  and  a  life- 
long process;  and 

i)  promote  and  strengthen  scientific,  vocational  and  techno- 
logical education,  training  and  research  in  the  country  and 
to  use  this  knowledge  tor  socio-economic  growth  and 
development  thereby  ensuring  a  self-reliant  and  secure 
future  for  the  nation. 

These  aims  were  to  be  achieved  through  the  following  strate- 
gies: 

a)  highest  priority  will  be  assigned  to  the  revision  of  curricula 
with  a  view  to  reorganizing  the  entire  content  around 
Islamic  thought  and  giving  education  an  ideological  orient- 
ation so  that  Islamic  Ideology  permeates  the  thinking  of 
younger  generation  and  help  them  with  necessary  convic- 
tion and  ability  to  re-fashion  society  according  to  Islamic 
tenets ; 

b)  presently  the  two  systems  of  education  namely  the  tradi- 
tional "Madrassah  and  Darul  Uloom''  and  "modem  school, 
college  and  university*'  are  engaged  in  the  dissemination  of 
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knowledge  in  their  own  way  without  any  meaningful  dia- 
logue between  the  two,  resulting  in  a  lopsided  develop- 
ment of  human  personality  in  Pakistan.  However,  there 
are  desirable  features  in  both  and  the  possibility  of  their 
fusion  into  an  integrated  national  system  of  education  will 
be  explored; 

national  language  will  be  used  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion to  strengthen  ideological  foundation  of  the  nation  and 
to  foster  unity  of  thought,  brotherhood  and  a  sense  of 
patriotism; 

as  far  as  possible,  the  facilities  and  programme  of  educa- 
tional institutions  will  be  attuned  to  the  demographic  fac- 
tors, structure  of  the  economy  and  needs  of  the  labour 
market; 

the  interdependence  of  knowledge  and  action  would  be 
made  manifest  to  train  people  for  productive  work  and 
inculcate  willingness  to  continue  to  learn  and  develop  their 
capacities  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  changing  produc- 
tion methods  and  working  conditions  in  the  highly  tech- 
nical modem  world; 

a  total  mobilization  of  community  resources  is  required  to 
be  arranged  including  the  use  of  mosques,  civic  buildings, 
and  factories,  for  spreading  the  benefits  of  fundamental 
education  and  special  programmes  instituted  to  achieve 
universal  functional  literacy; 

effective  participation  of  local  communities  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  educational  facilities  will  be 
enlisted  to  ensure  that  educational  needs  of  the  remotest 
part  of  the  country  are  met  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
at  a  minimum  cost;  and 

curricula  for  female  education  will  be  related  to  the  dis- 
tinctive role  assigned  to  women  in  an  Islamic  Society,  and 
to  provide  education  up  to  the  highest  level  to  girls  in  sepa- 
rate institutions. 
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Current  five-year  plan 

The  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  (1983-1988)  approaches  primary 
education  with  the  earnestness  and  urgency  that  it  has  always  de- 
served but  never  received.  It  is  intended  that  universal  primary 
education  will  be  instituted  within  the  Plan  period.  All  boys  of  the 
relevant  age  group  will  be  put  into  Class  I  in  the  middle  years  of  the 
Plan  and  all  the  girls  by  the  terminal  year  (1987-1988).  A  minimum 
of  five  years  of  schooling  will  be  made  obligatory  to  begin  with  and 
the  tenure  will  gradually  be  raised  to  ten  years.  During  the  Sixth 
Five  Year  Plan,  no  student  who  is  in  school  will  be  allowed  to  drop 
out  before  Class  V. 

The  participation  rate  of  children  in  primary  schools  is  targetted 
to  increase  from  50  per  cent  in  1982-1983  to  75  per  cent  in  1987- 
1988.  This  implies  that  over  5  million  additional  children  will  be 
provided  with  primary  schooling,  an  increase  of  about  75  per  cent 
over  the  base  year  enrolment  of  7  million  children.  Primary  educa- 
tion indices  are  presented  on  the  following  page.  As  will  be  observed 
larger  increases  are  planned  for  the  more  neglected  sections  —  for 
rural  areas  and  for  girls. 

No  matter  how  forceful  the  push,  an  increase  in  primary  educa- 
tion cannot  raise  literacy  rates  very  much  in  a  five-year  plan.  A 
marked,  short-term  improvement  in  literacy  would  necessarily 
require  programmes  covering  the  mass  of  the  illiterate  population 
which  has  already  gone  past  the  primary  school  age.  Literate  adults, 
especially  child-bearing  mothers,  would  not  only  increase  the  literacy 
rate  but  would  facilitate  the  entry  of  girls  into  primary  schools  and 
the  learning  environment  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  their  homes.  In 
view  of  these  considerations,  it  has  been  decided  to  launch  a  mass 
literacy  programme,  aimed  at  a  coverage  of  15  million  persons,  the 
greatest  concentration  of  which  would  be  women  in  rural  areas.  The 
programme  will  have  an  in-built  component  of  evaluation  in  order  to 
determine  whether  it  is  attaining  its  desired  objectives  of  providing 
literacy  and  motivating  the  entry  of  children  into  primary  schools. 

Legal  basis 

The  information  relating  to  the  legal  basis  of  universalization  of 
education  lies  in  documents  which  may  be  divided  into  (a)  Five  Year 
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Primary  Education  Project 


A.    Enrolment  (in  millions) 


1 982-1 983 

1 987-2  988 

Absolute 
increase 

Percentage 
increase 

Total 

7.0 

12.3 

5.3 

IS.l 

Rural 

4.3 

8.3 

4.0 

93.0 

Urban 

2.7 

4.0 

1.3 

48.1 

Boys 

4.8 

7.7 

2.9 

60.4 

Girls 

2.2 

4.6 

2.4 

109.1 

B.     Participation  and  literacy  rates  (per  cent) 

Participation  Rate 

Literacy  Rate 

1 982-1 983 

1987-1988 

1982^1983 

1987-1988 

Total 

50 

75 

26.2 

48 

Rural 

42 

70 

17.3 

42 

Urban 

74 

92 

47.1 

62 

Boys 

66 

90 

35.1 

49 

Girls 

33 

60 

16.0 

40 

Rural  Girls 

21 

50 

7.3 

40 

Plans;  (b)  National  Education  Policies;  and  (c)  Enactments  and  Con- 
stitutions. 

Five  year  plans.  The  First  Five  Year  Plan  (1955-1960)  had 
envisaged  to  pave  the  way  for  making  primary  education  free  and 
compulsory  by  the  year  1975.  However  only  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
funds  earmarked  for  education  were  allocated  for  primary  education. 
Worse  still,  out  of  the  meagre  allocation  of  Rs.  50  million  only  Rs. 
18.3  million  i.e.  37  per  cent  of  the  amount,  was  spent  on  primary 
education. 

In  the  second  Five  Year  Plan  (1960-1965),  achieving  the  goal  of 
compulsory  primary  education  for  children  of  the  6-11  years  age 
group  within  10  years  time  was  fixed.  It  was  planned  to  bring  56  per 
cent  of  the  primary  school  age  children  on  the  roll  of  the  schools 
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during  the  plan  period.  For  this  purpose  Rs.  65.4  million  was  allo- 
cated for  primary  education  out  of  the  total  allocation  of  Rs.  395.5 
million  for  the  sector  of  education.  However,  only  Rs.  17.7  million 
i.e.  27  per  cent  of  the  sdlocation  was  spent  on  primary  education,  the 
rest  was  transferred  to  secondary,  higher  and  technical  education. 

The  Third  Five  Year  Plan  (1965-1970)  was  prepared  with  a  view 
to  achieving  the  goal  of  universalized,  free  and  compulsory  primary 
education  by  1980.  Rs.  68.5  million  was  provided  for  primary 
education. 

In  the  1970-1978  period  there  was  no  plan  as  the  Fourth  Five 
Year  Plan  (1970-1975)  was  abandoned  due  to  disturbed  conditions 
in  the  country.  But  a  total  amount  of  Rs.  444  million  was  spent 
through  ADPs  during  8  years  period. 

In  the  Fifth  Five  Year  Plan  (1978-1983)  an  amount  of  Rs. 
1,413  million  was  spent  on  Primary  education  out  of  the  total 
allocation  of  Rs.  5,944  for  the  sector  of  Education.  The  target  of 
universalized  primary  education  still  remained  elusive. 

In  the  latest  i.e.  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  (1983-1988)  the  total 
allocation  for  primary  education  is  Rs.  7,000  million,  a  substantial 
amount  keeping  in  view  the  overall  resources  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  schools,  including  Mosque  and  Mohallah  Schools,  will  rise 
to  115,408  and  the  participation  rate  will  rise  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
primary  school  age  children.  Universalized  primary  education  is 
expected  to  be  achieved  for  boys  by  1988  and  for  girls  by  1992. 

National  education  poHcies.  The  First  Education  Conference 
was  convened  in  Karachi  in  November  1947  by  the  Quaid-e-Azam 
Mohammad  Ali  Jinnah.  The  conference  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations. Thus  it  gave  birth  to  what  may  now  be  termed  as  the 
first  formulation  of  a  sort  of  educational  policy. 

The  Commission  on  National  Education  (1959)  in  its  compre- 
hensive report,  published  in  1961,  remarked: 

Compulsory  education  at  the  elementary  stage  is  indis- 
pensable for  skilled  manpower  and  intelligent  citizenship. 
For  this  purpose  at  least  8  years  schooling  is  required.  The 
target  should  be  to  achieve  five  years  compulsory  school- 
ing within  a  period  of  15  years. 
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In  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Students'  Problems  and 
Welfare  published  in  1966,  are  the  following  remarks  about  com- 
pulsory education:  'We  are  satisfied  that  Government  has  accepted 
it  in  principle  that  as  soon  as  possible  compulsory,  free,  primary 
education  will  be  introduced  in  the  prospective  plan  period.' 

The  well  known  Committee  on  Education  Reforms  in  its  report 
entitled  "Proposal  for  a  new  Education  Policy  (1969)  has  recom- 
mended 'Education  Policy  should  attach  a  high  priority  to  elemen- 
tary education.' 

The  New  Education  Policy  1972-1980  (March  1972)  Chapter-I 
on  Free  and  Universal  Education  contains  the  following  decisions: 

a)  education  will  be  made  free  and  universal  up  to  Class  X  for 
all  children  throughout  the  country.  However,  due  to  our 
limited  resources,  this  will  be  achieved  in  two  phases; 

b)  in  the  first  phase,  from  1st  October,  1972  education  up  to 
Class  VII  will  be  made  free  for  boys  and  girls  in  both 
Government  and  privately  managed  schools.  Private 
Schools  will  be  suitably  supported  for  the  loss  of  fees  in- 
curred by  them; 

c)  in  the  second  phase  starting  from  1  October  1974,  free 
education  will  be  extended  to  Qasses  IX  and  X  in  all 
schools; 

d)  depending  on  the  respons  e  ^id  reciprocity,  it  is  anticipated 
that  primary  education  wi  >  Class  V  will  become  universal 
for  boys  by  1979  and  cc.  .girls  by  1984.  In  a  further 
period  of  three  years,  it  is  anticipated  that  elementary 
education  will  become  universal  up  to  Class  VIII,  that  is, 
for  boys  by  1982  and  for  girls  by  1987;  and 

e)  whether  education  should  be  made  compulsory  and,  so,  up 
to  what  stage  and  in  what  manner  are  questions  of  a 
serious  nature:  Compulsory  education  places  a  direct  res- 
ponsibility on  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  on 
pain  of  punishment.  Simultaneously,  it  entails  an  imme- 
diate obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  provide 
facilities  for  their  schooling.  On  account  of  its  far-reaching 
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implications  in  the  socio-economic  structure  as  constituted 
today,  this  issue  is  left  for  debate  and  decision  by  the  As- 
semblies. 

A  National  Education  Policy  was  again  formulated  in  1979  and 
was  published  under  the  title  'National  Education  Policy  and  Imple- 
mentation Programme*.  In  the  policy  statement  under  the  chapter 
on  Primary  Education  it  has  been  said,  Trimary  School  enrolment 
will  be  so  increased  that  all  boys  of  Class  I  age  are  enrolled  by  1982- 
1983.  Universal  enrolment  of  boys  will  be  attained  by  1986-1987. 
In  the  case  of  girls  universalization  wiU  be  achieved  by  1992'.  Funds 
earmarked  on  Primary  Education  have  been  made  non-transferable 
to  other  heads  of  education.  Realizing  that  the  introduction  of  com- 
pulsory primary  education  has  certain  pre-requisite  steps  first  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government,  the  formulaters  of  the  1979  National 
Education  Policy  did  not  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  compulsory 
education. 

Enactments  and  constitutions.  No  enactment  on  compulsory  or 
universal  primary  education  existed  at  Federal  level,  at  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  Pakistan  in  1947.  The  British  Government  of 
the  day,  had  completely  conceded  provincial  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  of  education.  Incidentally  it  also  meant  low  status  of  educa- 
tion in  the  constitutional  scheme  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
Indo-Pakistan  sub-continent.  Some  provinces  had  passed  enactment 
on  primary  education.  In  the  provinces  now  forming  Pakistan,  legis- 
lation existed  only  in  two  of  them,  i.e.  the  Punjab  and  Sind. 

Punjab  Primary  Education  Act,  1919  and  Sind  Primary  Educa- 
tion Act,  1947  provided  for  compulsory  education  in  only  a  few 
comparatively  more  developed  districts  of  the  provinces.  Later  on 
the  Sind  Primary  Education  Act  was  made  applicable  to  the  entire 
province  of  West  Pakistan,  comprising  the  four  provinces,  now  con- 
stituting Pakistan,  through  an  ordinance  of  the  Governor  in  June, 
1962.  After  the  break-up  of  the  one  unit  into  four  provinces  in 
1969,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinance  reverted  to  the  provinces. 

The  posts  of  Compulsory  Education  Officers  exist  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  the  provinces.  In  the  Punjab  and  Sind  most  of  these  posts 
are  filled.  In  other  provinces  they  are  either  vacant  or  abolished. 
The  sections  empowering  Government  to  sue  and  punish  the  default- 
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ing  parents,  are  seldom  applied.  It  has  been  the  Government  Policy 
to  show  leniency  and  resort  to  the  policy  of  persuasion  rather  than 
punishment.  The  reason  is  obvious,  Government  has  first  to  provide 
seats  and  facilities  for  all  children  in  schools  before  the  law  can  be 
applied  in  letter  and  spirit. 

Three  constitutions  have  been  framed  in  the  history  of  Pakistan 
in  the  years  1956,  1962andl973.  Compulsory  and  Universal  Primary 
Education  has  found  a  place  only  in  the  1962  constitution  in  the 
chapter  on  Basic  Principles  of  Policy  in  these  words; 

*7'Education  Illiteracy  should  be  eliminated  and  free  compul- 
sory primary  education  should  be  provided  for  all,  as  soon  as  possible.' 

Thus  provision  of  compulsory  primary  education  had  been 
made  one  of  the  basic  and  guiding  principles  of  government  policy 
without  making  it  a  justifiable  or  fundamental  right.  However,  now 
the  subject  of  legislation  for  compulsory  primary  education  has  been 
taken  up  at  the  highest  level.  It  was  on  the  agenda  of  the  3rd  meet- 
ing of  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Education  Ministers  and  Education 
Secretaries  held  on  10  October  1983. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  thinking  on 
legislation  for  compulsory  primary  education  has  started.  Legislation 
may  soon  be  expected  at  the  Federal  level,  providing  compulsory 
universalized  primary  education.  This  will  really  be  a  revolutionary 
and  historical  step. 
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According  to  the  Constitution  (1973)  education  is  on  the  con- 
current Legislative  List  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments. 
The  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to  attend  to  matters  relating 
to  policy,  planning,  curriculum,  textbooks,  standards  and  Islamic 
Education.  It  is  also  responsible  for  issues  pertaining  to  the  educa- 
tion of  Pakistani  students  in  foreign  countries  and  foreign  students  in 
Pakistan.  The  Federal  Government  is  the  overall  policy-making,  co- 
ordinating and  advisory  authority.  All  educational  institutions  lying 
in  the  federal  area  and  some  special  institutions  lying  in  the  provinces 
are  administered  by  the  Federal  Government.  Apart  from  the  above 
the  Provincial  Governments  are  solely  responsible  for  all  other 
matters  concerning  implementation  of  Education  Policy,  organiza- 
tion, administration  and  management  of  the  public  school  system. 
The  private  sector  is  also  permitted  to  contribute  in  the  process  of 
schooling  and  does  so  to  some  extent  up  to  all  stages  nov^.  Finances 
to  ilieet  the  development  expenditure  in  education  in  the  provinces 
are  provided  by  the  Federal  Government.  Recurring  expenditure  to 
meet  salaries  and  regular  supplies  etc.,  are  borne  by  the  provincial 
exchequers. 

The  Federal  Ministry  of  Education  is  headed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education.  The  highest  civil  servant  responsible  to  the  Ministry  is 
the  Education  Secretary.  The  Ministry  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
wrings.  A  Provincial  Education  Department  is  headed  by  a  Provincial 
Education  Minister.  Hov^ever,  the  civil  servant  in  charge  of  the 
department  is  the  Provincial  Education  Secretary.  The  bigger  pro- 
vinces of  the  Punjab  and  Sind  are  further  divided  into  regions  for 
purposes  of  administration.  The  head  of  the  regional  office  is  called 
the  Director  and  he  is  the  person  who  looks  after  the  department 
professionally.  The  administrative  structure  is  quite  centralised 
though  not  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  create  independent  advisory  bodies  composed  of  out- 
standing educationalists,  scholars,  parents  and  elders  from  within  the 
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community  to  oversee  and  evaluate  the  implementation  of  the 
Education  Policy  and  to  watch  and  suggest  ways  to  accelerate  the 
pace  of  educational  development.  These  advisory  bodies,  called 
Education  Councils,  have  been  set  up  at  the  national,  provincial,  dis- 
trict and  local  government  levels.  However,  the  contribution  which 
such  councils  are  making  at  the  moment  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Supervision  of  primary  education  is  provided  by  provincial 
education  directorates  through  the  delegation  of  functions  to  divi- 
sion and  district  levels.  In  fact,  the  primary  and  secondary  level 
(grades  I-X)  are  linked  under  the  term  'school  education'  and  are 
managed  together.  This  results  in  an  overemphasis  upon  grades  VI-X 
to  the  neglect  of  grades  I-V,  since  managers  perceive  the  upper  grades 
as  having  more  prestige  and  importance.  Grades  I-X  are  under  the 
control  of  a  District  Education  Officer  (DEO).  The  DEO  has  a  large 
number  of  Assistant  Education  Officers  (AEOs).  The  overall  ratio  of 
AEOs  to  teachers  is  about  1:250,  but  since  AEOs  spend  most  of  their 
time  on  secondary  school  matters,  the  nominal  number  of  teachers 
per  AEO  at  the  primary  level  is  at  least  500.  With  an  average  school 
size  of  two  teachers,  the  typical  AEO  is  expected  to  cover  200-300 
schools,  largely  without  transport;  a  reasonable  ratio  would  be  25-40 
schools,  each  visited  five  to  eight  times  per  year.  As  a  rf^  ilt  of  these 
constraints,  primary  schools  remain  largely  unsupervised.  There  are 
certain  schools  which  are  visited  once  in  five  years.  "  ^aints 
about  absenteeism  on  the  part  of  teachers  are  therefore  w 
mon. 

Structure 

The  formal  educational  system  in  Pakistan  is  of  a  multi-stage 
type.  The  first  stage  is  called  Primary.  It  comprises  Classes  I  to  V 
and  enrolls  students  of  age-group  5  +  to  9  +.  Next  is  a  thn  e  years 
Middle  stage  constituting  Classes  VI  to  VIII  corresponding  to  age 
group  10  +  to  12  +.  The  Secondary  stage  includes  Classes  IX  and  X  and 
caters  to  13  +  to  14  +  age  group.  It  is  followed  by  the  Intermediate 
stage  of  Classes  XI  and  XII.  The  average  age  of  students  in  this  stage 
is  15  +  and  16  +.  Classes  XI  and  XII  are  considered  as  part  of  college 
education.  The  duration  of  the  Degree  stage  is  two  years  stretching 
over  Classes  XIII  and  XIV  corresponding  to  age-group  17  +  and  18  +. 
It  is  the  First  Degree  stage  and  a  Bacca  Laureate  degree  is  awarded 
in  Arts  or  Science  to  students  who  successfully  complete  its 
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requirements.  Duration  of  post-secondary  education  varies  in  tech- 
nical and  professional  fields.  Figure  I  depicts  the  structure  of  the 
education  system. 

Very  recently,  an  experiment  in  the  nature  of  multi-structures 
at  the  primary  level  has  been  introduced.  Primary  education,  com- 
prising grades  I-V  has  been  split  into  the  foundation  cycle  of  I-III  to 
be  follov^ed  by  the  elementary  cycle  of  IV- V.  The  main  thrust  at  the 
foundation  cycle  will  be  functional  literacy  and  numeracy  and  a 
discipline  based  content  w^ill  only  be  introduced  in  grades  IV  and  V. 
The  new^  curriculum  is  being  drafted  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new^ 
curricula  will  not  suffer  from  excessive  concept  density  as  is  the 
case  presently  and  that  in  terms  of  expectations  from  the  child  it 
will  be  realistic  rather  then  over-ambitious. 

PracticEilly  eill  schools  are  single  sex  schools.  In  the  rural  areas, 
single  teacher  schools  especially  on  the  female  side  are  quite  com- 
mon. Schools  in  the  urban  setting  are  invariably  over-crowded.  The 
academic  year  starts  from  1  April.  The  schools  work  for  32-34  hours 
a  week.  The  common  pattern  is  eight  periods  a  day  of  40  minutes 
duration  each. 

Non-formal  education 

It  is  now  commonly  accepted  that  a  review  focused  only  on  a 
country's  formal  schooling  system  provides  a  partial  picture  of  its 
system  of  human  resource  development.  However,  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  non-formal  education  is  seriously  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
data  and  inadequate  theoretical  structures  for  handling  what  data  is 
even  available.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  analysis  which  follows  is  based 
on  informal  observations. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  complete  inventory  of  all  the  non- 
formal  education  programmes  conducted  by  the  public  and  private 
agencies  within  Pakistan.  Similarly  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  make 
reliable  estimates  related  to  the  capital  or  recurrent  expenditures  in- 
curred. However,  in  the  aggregate,  near  the  same  number  of  people 
are  exposed  to  non-formal  education  as  are  to  the  formal  system. 
Current  estimated  literacy  in  the  country  is  about  26.2  per  cent. 
While  the  rate  of  illiteracy  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it 
is  Extraordinarily  high  amongst  rural  women  and  in  any  case  higher 
than  90  per  cent. 
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Figure  1.  Structure  of  tlie  educational  system  (formal  only) 
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To  eradicate  illiteracy  the  Government  plans  to  undertake  a 
massive  programme  through  the  Literacy  and  Mass  Education  Com^ 
mission  at  the  Federal  level  and  Councils  at  the  provincial  levels,  A 
10-year  National  Literacy  Programme  (1983-1993)  has  been  designed 
to  make  40  million  illiterate  adults  literate  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
Rs.  2000.00  million.  Successful  completion  of  the  Programme 
would  raise  the  literacy  level  to  70  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  use 
of  traditional  approaches  it  is  planning  to  make  extensive  use  of  new 
educational  technology  made  available  in  the  shape  of  the  mass 
media. 

Administration 

Demarcation  of  functions.  The  Federal  Ministry  of  Education 
which  has  now  assumed  greater  responsibility  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, has  expanded  in  size  and  stature.  It  is  headed  by  the  Minister 
and  the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  who  ensures 
implementation  of  policies  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Provincial 
Education  Departments.  The  Ministry  has  five  wings  entrusted  with 
specialized  jobs. 

The  job  of  administration  and  management  of  the  educational 
institutions  both  at  the  school  and  college  level  is  the  sole  responsibi- 
lity of  the  provincial  education  departments.  Each  province  has  a 
Minister  who  is  assisted  by  the  Provincial  Education  Secretary.  The 
main  function  of  the  provincial  education  departments  includes 
effective  control,  supervision  over  the  working  of  the  educational 
institutions  and  translating  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Ministry  into 
practice  with  the  help  of  Directors  of  Education  at  the  Provincial/ 
Divisional  levels  as  well  as  District/Assistant  Education  Officers  at 
the  District  and  Tehsil  levels. 

The  Education  Ministry  docs  not  wo  jl  in  isolation  jr»  '.'i/ing 
the  overall  Education  Policy  of  the  country  and  relating  it  ii  r  i;/aal 
development  needs.  An  effective  liaison  is  maintained  wiu-  ,  »  Mer 
relevant  ministries  particularly  with  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Planning  Division  so  that  educational  plans  may  be  suitably  incor- 
porated into  the  overall  perspective  of  national  planning  and  devel- 
opment as  reflected  in  5-year  plans.  Similary,  collaboration  is  main- 
tained with  the  Economic  Affairs  Division  which  negotiates  technical 
assistance    with    different    countries,    international  organizations 
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in  the  field  of  education  under  bi-lateral  and  multi-lateral  cultural 
co-operation  programmes. 

At  the  national  level  there  is  a  planning  wing  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  which  draws  up  projects  which  are  to  be  launched  in  the 
Federal  area  or  are  common  between  all  the  provinces.  The  provin- 
cial education  departments  have  planning  sections  which  actually 
spell  out  projects/programmes  in  line  with  the  parameters  delineated 
in  the  national  policy  and  reflected  in  the  annual  development  pro- 
gramme. All  approvals  to  incur  expenditure  are  sought  2t  this  level. 
At  the  District  level  there  is  an  Assistant  Education  Officer  who  is 
specifically  responsible  for  planning.  He  collects  all  the  relevant  facts 
and  figures  required  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  new  schools 
or  their  up-gradation.  He  is  the  lynch-pin  of  the  process  of  planning. 

Administrative  organization.  Problems  of  planning  and  imple- 
mentation are  dealt  with  by  the  Planning  Wing.  Issues  related  to 
pedagogy,  content  and  pupil  evaluation  as  well  as  development  of 
text  books,  instructional  materials  and  teachers  guides  are  looked 
into  by  the  Curriculum  Wing.  Experimentation  and  innovation  in 
the  sub-sector  of  primary  is  attended  to  by  the  Primary  and  Non- 
Formal  Education  Wing.  However,  generally  the  issues  decided  at 
the  Federal  level  mostly  pertain  to  policy. 

At  the  provincial  level  the  drawing  up  of  the  projects  and 
obtaining  financial  approval  is  the  responsibility  of  the  section  look- 
ing after  planning  in  the  Provincial  Education  Department.  The  im- 
plementation of  those  approved  projects  is  then  the  job  of  Director 
of  Schools  who  attends  to  them  with  the  help  of  Divisional  Director, 
District  and  Tehsil  Education  Officers.  However,  at  all  the  tiers  the 
representatives  of  the  Local  Government  are  attached  through  the 
mechanism  of  education  committees.  These  committees  decide 
locations  and  supervise  as  and  when  construction  is  taking  place. 
The  professional  supervision  and  control  of  schools  is  with  the 
officers  of  the  Director  of  Schools. 

These  committees  are  now  increasingly  being  involved  more 
and  more  with  the  working  of  the  education  departments.  In  certain 
provinces  they  are  now  responsible  for  carrying  out  repairs  and  main- 
tenance of  the  school  plants.  The  success  achieved  as  a  result  of  this 
venture  has  made  the  higher  authorities  of  that  province  think  to 
place  the  funds  for  the  construction  of  school  building  with  them  on 
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the  condition  that  matching  funds  in  a  certain  proportion  will  be 
generated  by  them  and  added  to  the  sum  handed  over. 

Very  recently  they  have  tried  on  an  experimental  basis  the 
concept  of  micro-planning  at  the  grass-roots  level  in  oiie  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  NWFP  with  funds  and  technical  assistance  from  UNICEF. 
For  the  first  time  a  whole  community  was  involved  in  a  planning 
exercise.  Facts  and  figures  were  collected  in  respect  of  each  home  in 
each  village,  priorities  were  arrived  at  and  based  on  the  knowledge  of 
likely  available  resources  an  actual  action  plan  was  designed,  dis- 
cussed and  finalized.  The  enthusiasm  generated  within  the  communi- 
ties and  offers  of  voluntary  contributioi  -  ^'  re  eye-opening  in  many 
respects.  It  is  was  an  ideal  study  of  what  possibly  car  be  achieved  b> 
securing  mobilization  of  a  community. 

Curriculum 

At  the  Federal  level  there  exists  a  Curriculum  and  Textbook? 
Wing.  Curriculum  Bureaux  and  Textbook  Boards  exist  as  separate 
institutions  within  the  provinces.  Their  activities  are  co-ordinated  b^ 
the  Federal  Wing.  The  ejtisting  curricula  for  Classes  I  to  V  wer< 
revised  and  introduced  progressively  from  1974.  The  curricula  h 
various  disciplines  were  drafted  by  National  Committees  containing  '< 
majority  of  subject  experts  from  the  Universities  and  are  highly  con 
tent  oriented.  There  are  many  ccniplaints  that  the  concept  density 
is  far  too  high  and  that  some  of  the  concepts  are  at  variance  with  th« 
stage  of  development  of  school  children. 

The  medium  of  instruction  at  the  primary  level  is  Urdu  -  th( 
national  language  which  incidentally  is  not  the  mother-tongue  of  ; 
great  majority  of  children.  Higher  education  is  conducted  in  English 
The  courses  offered  are  generally  the  same  throughout  Pakistan 
Diversification  of  courses  takes  place  after  Class  VIII  (age  13  +] 
Three  streams  of  arts,  science  and  vocational  are  available. 

Textbooks  are  produced  by  the  Provincial  Textbook  Boards 
The  syllabuses  are  common  to  all  the  provinces  and  to  that  exten 
the  curriculum  is  centralized.  However,  the  provinces  are  free  t 
interpret  the  outline  of  a  course  in  view  of  the  conditions  which  ma 
be  existing  in  that  province.  These  Textbook  Boards  develop  book 
up  to  grade  XII. 
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The  primary  school  curriculum  covers  seven  subjects  in  a  6  day, 
26  —  hour  school  week;  language  (8  hours);  mathematics,  science  and 
Islamic  studies  (4  hours  each);  social  studies,  health  and  physical 
education,  and  art  (2-3  hours  each).  The  curriculum  does  not  suffi- 
ciently emphasize  basic  language  and  numeracy  skills,  which  account 
for  less  than  half  the  total  time.  The  time  devoted  to  health,  physi- 
cal education  and  arts  roughly  equals  the  time  allocated  to  language. 
In  practice,  science  and  art  and  some  portions  of  arithmetic  are  neg- 
lected or  eliminated  because  materials  are  in  short  supply  and 
teachers  are  unable  to  teach  the  subject.  There  are  many  official  or 
unofficial  holidays,  and  the  number  of  actual  school  days  per  year 
ranges  between  120-130  compared  to  150-180  days  in  other  develop- 
ing nations.  Additionally  schools  are  often  closed  during  bad 
weather. 

Examinations 

Examinations  are  held  annually  and  are  used  to  promote  the 
students  to  higher  classes  or  to  retain  them  in  the  same  class.  In  the 
primary  classes,  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  schools  con- 
cerned. However,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  primary  stage  a 
public  examination  is  held  by  the  Education  Department  for  the 
award  of  merit  scholarship.  Only  outstanding  students  compete. 
Similarly  the  examinations  in  middle  schools  are  held  by  the  con- 
cerned schools  but  there  is  a  public  examination  at  the  end  of  grade 
VIII  by  the  Education  Department  for  the  award  of  scholarships. 

The  system  of  examination  has  remained  under  criticism  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  subjective,  it  is  in  many  ways  inappropriate  on  any 
criterion  of  validity,  and  is  inefficient.  The  examination  system  is 
felt  to  be  creating  a  lot  of  stress  for  children.  The  existing  Education 
Policy  emphasizes  complete  overhauling  of  the  system.  Already,  the 
policy  proposes  the  abolition  of  annual  examinations  and  their  sub- 
stitution by  a  system  of  continuous  evaluation.  However,  the 
teachers,  because  of  lack  of  the  knowledge,  still  cling  to  the  old 
methods.  The  examinations  are  entirely  memory-based  and  act  as  a 
constraint  in  the  adoption  of  pedagogical  practices  aiming  at  inculca- 
ting creativity  in  learners. 
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Instructional  model 

The  instructional  model  followed  inside  the  classes  is  traditional 
and  archaic.  There  is  great  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  textbook  as 
the  sole  medium  with  a  lot  of  drill  as  the  only  method  of  teaching. 
The  teacher  believes  that  teaching  is  learning  and  that  he  is  the  sole 
dispenser  of  knowledge.  Inside  the  classroom  the  verbal  interaction 
is  unidirectional.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  acquisition  of  factual  know- 
ledge and  the  instructional  objectives  relate  to  pupil's  mental  opera- 
tions of  lower  order.  The  teacher  patterns  his  mode  of  operation 
after  the  image  of  a  deliverer  of  learning  rather  than  that  of  a  man- 
ager of  learning. 

The  existing  educational  model  has  been  criticised  as  rigidly 
structured.  It  does  not  permit  the  movement  of  students  horizontal- 
ly and  vertically  between  various  programmes  or  levels  of  institu- 
tion. Individuals  once  admitted  to  a  programme  are  either  compelled 
to  stay  in  it  or  drop-out.  They  cannot  be  accepted  in  another 
programme  if  they  have  not  joined,  it  from  the  very  beginning,  due 
to  the  inflexibility  of  the  system.  An  educational  model  which  does 
not  provide  for  mobility  to  provide  for  varying  aptitudes  and  inter- 
ests can  hardly  be  inspiring  or  motivating. 

The  teachers  training  programmes  have  remained  unresponsive 
and  ill-adapted  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  prc?fesf'  T^i«*y  have 
been  designed  and  implemented  on  the  model  all  ,   of  "do  as 

I  say"  and  not  "do  as  I  do".  Thus  they  are  exw^^ru.  xiy  \:heory- 
oriented  and  fail  to  equip  a  teacher  with  the  competencies  which  are 
required  to  do  a  good  job.  The  level  of  motivation  of  teachers  has 
always  been  low.  Duration  of  pre-service  training  and  even  the  level 
of  general  education  of  teachers  is  extremely  inadequate.  The  pro- 
fessional level  acquired  by  teachers  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Teaching  has  not  been  viewed  as  a  living  and  dynamic  activity 
going  on  betv/een  human  beings  with  the  purpose  of  working  for  per- 
sonal and  social  welfare  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment, A  visit  to  a  school  brings  one  face  to  face  with  a  situation 
where  one  discovers  how  children  are  busy  learning  how  not  to  learn. 
There  is  little  wonder  si  one  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
exercise  is  partial,  carried  out  ineffectively  and  inefficiently. 
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Community  support. 

Community  support  for  primary  schools  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  free  donation  of  land  for  the  construction  of  school  or  construc- 
tion of  a  boundry  wall  where  there  is  none.  At  just  few  places  the 
community  has  provided  electric  fans  for  schools.  Participation  of 
the  community  is  minimal,  although  as  villages  are  becoming  more 
affluent,  the  distance  between  the  school  and  the  community  is 
decreasing. 

One  obvious  responsibility  which  can  be  given  to  the  local  com- 
munity, is  that  of  the  erection  and  upkeep  of  the  school  building 
itself.  School  buildings  should  fit  in  with  local  building  habits  and 
need  not  be  expensive  structures.  They  can  easily  be  made  with  local 
materials  and  still  be  neat,  clean,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  Colour  c£m 
be  introduced  into  the  classrooms,  and  flowers  and  a  garden  pro- 
vided. These  things  do  not  cost  much  money  but  do  require  local 
interest  and  co-operative  effort.  To  accomplish  this  teachers,  pupils 
and  the  local  community  should  work  together.  The  dqpartments 
can  help  by  having  plans  prepared,  adapted  to  the  different  building 
materials  which  might  be  used  and  to  climatic  conditions,  and  made 
available  with  simple  directions  on  how  to  go  about  the  job. 

In  urban  areas  where  enrolment  is  large  and  land  costly,  the 
problem  is  different.  Here  it  may  well  be  necessary  to  erect  two  or 
three  storeyed  buildings,  and  skilled  direction  and  construction  wL! 
be  necessary.  Teachers  and  the  local  community  can  still  play  a  help- 
ful role,  however,  by  providing  msmual  labour  to  work  in  groups 
under  skilled  direction  for  such  things  as  concrete  mixing  or  even 
bricklaying. 

If  Government  provides  the  buildings,  cost  will  be  prohibitive 
and  expansion  will  be  slowed  down.  It  is  now  being  realised  that 
there  are  certain  areas  which  are  extemely  poor  and  because  of  this 
also  apathetic.  In  order  to  ensure  equality  of  opportunity,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  Government  to  supplement  the  resources  of  such  com- 
munities and  perhaps  also  take  the  initiative,  Conmiunides  can  in 
the  same  way  be  given  the  responsibility  for  providing  rioTising  for 
the  teachers.  In  the  case  of  women  teachers,  who  should  be  more 
generally  used  at  the  primary  stage,  this  should  be  a  strict  rule. 
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What  has  been  said  regarding  the  provision  of  a  school  building, 
it  is  now  felt,  should  apply  equally  to  school  fu  niture  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  teaching  materials  as  well.  For  most  areas  the  construc- 
tion of  simple  desks,  tables,  and  chairs  should  present  little  difficul- 
ty. Teaching  materials  can  also  be  made  out  of  material  available 
locally.  Even  simple  scientific  experiments  can  be  carried  out  with 
scrap  materials  available  in  every  village.  The  departments  can  here 
again  give  a  definite  lead  to  the  teachers  and  headmasters  by  prepar- 
ing and  distributing  simple  designs  for  school  furniture  and  making 
suggestions  on  the  construction  of  teaching  materials. 

However,  till  recently  there  was  no  political  institution  at  the 
village  level  which  could  be  entrusted  with  the  above  mentioned 
tasks.  Fortunately  Local  Council  institutions  have  begun  to  operate 
now  and  the  elected  representatives  of  people  can  be  delegated  all 
these  responsibilities.  From  the  little  that  has  been  attempted  so  far, 
the  results  are  encouraging.  There  is  enough  hope  now  that  the  com- 
munities will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  do  their  share  to  the  best  of 
their  resources  and  abilities.  It  is  a  positive  development  which  has 
taken  place  over  the  last  few  years.  It  is  hoped  that  the  momentum 
generated  now  shall  be  at  least  upheld  if  not  accelerated  further. 

Student  population  projections 

Table  1  gives  population  projections  for  the  primary  age-group 
of  5-9  years  computed  for  the  period  1981  to  1988.  These  projec- 
tions have  been  calculated  using  the  bench-mark  for  the  year  1981  as 
indicated  in  Census  Bulletin  7  issued  by  Population  Census  Organiza- 
tion, Government  of  Pakistan,  Islamabad  and  taking  a  net  growth 
rate  over  the  period  equal  to  2.7  per  cent  per  annum  with  sex  ratio 
of  108  as  male  to  female.  This  figure  indicating  net  growth  rate  is 
obtained  through  regression  analysis  taking  trends  affecting  popula- 
tion into  account.  It  is,  however,  felt  that  the  growth  rate  is  bound 
to  decline  with  more  and  better  education;  more  and  better  health 
services;  greater  awareness  as  to  the  imperative  of  family  planning; 
and  success  in  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  the  poorer  sections  of 
the  population. 

The  figures  as  indicated  in  Table  1  are,  therefore,  on  the  high 
side.  Otherwise  the  stipulated  growth  rate  is  a  fairly  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  future  population  figures.  The  figure  depicting  sex-ratio 
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Table  1.  Primary  school  age  population  of  Pakistan  (198M982) 


(In  thousands) 


Agel 

1981 

'982 

198S 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

Year 

r 

B 

G 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

5  + 

2,787 

1,447 

1,340 

1,487 

1,528 

1,415 

1,570 

1,554 

1,614 

1,449 

1,659 

1,535 

1,705 

1,578 

1,752 

1,621 

6  + 

2,711 

1,408 

1,303 

1,447 

1,339 

1,487 

1,376 

1,528 

1,515 

1,570 

1,453 

1,613 

1,494 

1,658 

1,535 

1,704 

1,578 

7  + 

2,638 

1,370 

1,268 

1,408 

1,303 

1,447 

1,339 

1,4{.; 

1,376 

1,528 

1,414 

1,570 

1,453 

1,613 

1,493 

1,658 

1,535 

8  + 

2,557 

1,334 

1,223 

1,370 

1,268 

1,408 

1,303 

1,447 

1,339 

1,486 

1,376 

1,527 

1,414 

1,570 

1,453 

1,613 

1,493 

9  + 

2,497 

1,296 

1,201 

1,343 

1,223 

1,369 

1,268 

1,407 

1,303 

1,446 

1,339 

1,486 

1,376 

1,527 

1,414 

1,569 

1,453 

5  + 
to 
9  + 

13,190 

6,855 

6,335 

7,055 

6,510 

7,239 

6,701 

7,439 

7,087 

7,644 

7,031 

7,855 

7,272 

8,073 

7,473 

8,296 

7,680 

Total 

13,199 

13,565 

13,940 

14,526 

14,675 

15,127 

15,546 

15,S 

>76 

10 

2,429 

1,261 

1,168 

1,296 

1,200 

1,343 

1,222 

1,369 

1,267 

1,407 

1,302 

1,446 

1,338 

1,486 

1,375 

1,527 

1,413 

1.  Net  growth  rate  over  the  period  =  2.78  per  cent  per  annum 

2.  Sex  Ratio  =  Male/Female  =  108  per  cent 
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is  skewed  in  favour  of  males  because,  during  census,  rural  people 
hesitate  to  provide  correct  information  about  their  females.  How- 
ever, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reflect  as  reliable  a  data  as  possi- 
ble in  the  circumstances  through  the  application  of  a  correcting 
factor.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  such  as  the  level  of  training  of  those 
who  collect  data  and  the  enrolment  of  large  numbers  of  average  an 
underage  children  in  primary  schools,  correct  estimation  of  enrol- 
ment figures  is  frequently  a  problem. 

Existing  enrolment  ratios 

The  parents,  as  they  are  illiterate,  keep  no  record  of  the  dates  of 
birth  of  their  children  and  the  information  which  they  supply  to  the 
school  system  is  just  guess  work.  Thus  every  primary  grade  has  many 
overage  children.  The  exact  determination  as  to  the  real  size  of  this 
group  is  very  difficult.  The  basic  information  required  in  this  con- 
nection is  not  available.  As  noted  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
parents  in  socio-economically  advanced  places  is  to  secure  admission 
of  their  children  rather  early  around  age  5,  while  in  the  case  of  many 
areas  in  Pakistan  a  child  is  allowed  to  grow  older  by  a  year  or  more 
before  being  taken  to  school.  Thus  the  exact  ratio  of  over-age 
children  in  a  grade  sample  is  bound  to  vary  from  one  place  to 
another.  However,  as  a  fair  estimate  it  is  considered  to  be  15  per 
cent. 

Another  serious  difficulty  which  ought  to  be  considered  at  this 
stage  is  that  the  various  enrolment  figures  available  for  the  system 
are  those  which  relate  only  to  government  institutions.  Enrolment 
figures  in  the  case  of  schools  in  the  private  sector  and  especially 
those  related  to  unrecognized  schools  are  neglected.  However,  the 
phenomenon  of  private  educational  institutions  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  cities  at  the  moment  and  has  only  just  started  to  spread 
ov\t  to  affluent  rural  areas.  Therefore,  the  number  of  children  af- 
fected can  reasonably  be  taken  to  be  5  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  in 
government  schools.  The  redeeming  feature  of  enrolment  in  private 
schools  is  that  it  is  free  of  overage  children.  In  fact,  it  may  have  a 
very  small  percentage  of  under-age  children. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  and  constraints,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  generate  correct  statistics  through  training  of  datli  coilectors 
and  careful  scrutiny  of  available  data.  Taking  all  these  fziCtors  into 
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consideration,  the  enrolment  ratio  for  1981  has  been  worked  out  as 
under: 


(Figures  in  thousands) 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1. 

Enrolment  in  Primary  during 
1981  in  Government  School. 

4,400 

2.051 

6.451 

2. 

Enrolment  due  to  overage 
Children©  IS  per  cent. 

660 

308 

968 

3. 

Enrolment  of  Children  of 
age-group  5  to  9  years. 

3.740 

1.743 

5.483 

4. 

Enrolment  of  Children  of 
age-group  S  to  9  years  in 
private  school  @  5  per  cent. 

220 

103 

323 

5. 

Total  enrolment. 

3.960 

1,846 

5.806 

6. 

Total  population  5-9  years. 

6.864 

6,335 

13.199 

7. 

Enrolment  ratio. 

57.69% 

29.14% 

43.99% 

Say 

58% 

29% 

44% 

Table  2  gives  the  total  picture  of  5  +  to  9  +  children  in  govern- 
ment primary  schools. 

Table  2.  Number  of  students  at  primary  stage  by  grades  I-V 
(1977-1978  to  1983-1984) 


Grade 


/ 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Total 

1977-78 

1.634.876 

1.017.933 

873.532 

792,998 

696.140 

5.015.479 

1978-79 

1.733.460 

1.060.203 

886.377 

781.927 

669.393 

5.131.360 

1979-80 

1.783.066 

1.091.153 

889.467 

761.455 

677.951 

5.203.092 

1980-81 

1.886.192 

1.153.376 

943.639 

798.916 

691.455 

5.473.578 

1981*82 

1.987.700 

1.219.055 

989.264 

837.565 

705.906 

5.741.490 

1982-83* 

2.142.379 

1.311.886 

1.064.710 

900.956 

759.451 

6.179.382 

1983-84** 

2.233.040 

1,361.267 

1.104.788 

934.870 

788.035 

6.422.000 

*  =  Partially  estimated 
**  =  Revised  Estimates 
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Thus  the  overall  participation  rate  was  44  per  cent  in  1981;  for 
girls  it  was  29  per  cent  which  was  exactly  half  of  the  58  per  cent  for 
boys.  Comparing  it  with  1947  the  time  of  independence,  we  find 
that  the  total  was  then  17  per  cent,  with  boys  and  girls  participation 
rates  as  30  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  respectively. 

Progress.  The  situation  of  enrolment  at  the  primary  level  has 
been  as  under: 


(Enrolment  in  thousands) 


Year 

Enrolment 

Annual 
Growth 

Participation 
Ratio 

B 

G 

T 

B 

G 

B 

G 

1969-70 

2»880 

1,030 

3,910 

51% 

20% 

1974-75 

3,550 

1,430 

4,980 

4.3% 

6.2% 

62% 

25% 

1979-80 

4,360 

1,810 

6,170 

4.2% 

5.1% 

69% 

29% 

1981-82 

4,807 

2,050 

6,857 

5.0% 

6.3% 

72% 

34% 

The  expansion  in  enrolment  ratio  has  been  fairly  steady  and 
more  so  in  the  case  of  girls  compared  with  boys. 

Distribution.  The  enrolment  ratio  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls 
at  the  primary  level  is  as  indicated  above  respectively  72  per  cent  and 
34  per  cent.  Thus  there  is  an  enormous  gap  between  the  two*  This 
also  speaks  of  the  distribution  of  school  facilities  which  are  almost  in 
the  ratio  of  2  :  1  in  favour  of  boys. 

Enrolment  ratios  in  respect  of  rural  and  urban  areas  cannot  be 
given  for  lack  of  appropriate  figures.  However,  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  the  imbalances  are  there  and  are  quite  acute  with  rural  girls 
as  the  most  disadvantaged  group.  The  regional  situation  is  shown  on 
page  35. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  expansion  has  been 
consistent  and  fairly  rapid  too.  It  is  expected  that  this  tempo  will  be 
maintained  throughout  the  6th  Five  Year  Plan.  However,  in  the 
coming  ten  years  when  we  reach  the  saturation  stage,  the  tempo  of 
expansion  will  slow  down  considerably.  Another  cause  of  the  slow 
down  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  enrolment  may  be  the  reduced  birth 
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1982-1983 


Enrolment  Ratio 


Province 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Punjab 


82.0% 


33.4% 


54.2% 


Sind 


78.5% 


28.7% 


51.9% 


N.W.F.P 


67.5% 


15.9% 


34.8% 


Baluchistan 


50.2% 


8.6% 


28.4% 


rate.  Thereafter  the  progress  should  be  easier.  As  the  pressure  of 
expansion  diminishes,  it  will  be  possible  to  pay  full  attention  to  qua- 
litative regeneration. 

To  problems  concerning  progress  —  the  enrolment  of  girls  and 
children  from  the  disadvantaged  sections  —  deserve  special  considera- 
tion. The  number  of  primary  schools  for  boys  compared  with  those 
for  girls  and  the  overcrowding  in  boys*  schools  rather  than  in  girls* 
schools  clearly  indicates  that  the  enrolments  of  girls  is  much  lower 
than  boys.  The  number  of  girls  enrolled  for  every  100  boys  is  about 
40.  Thus  the  real  problem  of  progress  is  the  enrolment  of  girls.  Pro- 
bably this  cannot  be  overcome  except  by  mobilizing  public  opinion 
against  the  traditional  prejudice  in  relation  to  girls*  education.  Other 
factors  which  can  mitigate  the  situation  to  a  certain  extent  are  the 
appointment  of  women  teachers  from  within  the  communities  and 
popularizing  mixed  primary  schools. 

Another  important  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  social  cost  of 
education.  Providing  free  books,  writing  materials  and  uniforms 
appears  to  be  the  obvious  solution.  In  certain  cases  even  the  provi- 
sion of  free  lunches  to  the  children  could  be  a  necessity. 

Any  systematic  survey  can  show  the  state  of  unevenness  of  the 
development  of  primary  education  which  varies  considerably  from 
area  to  area.  The  magnitude  of  the  unfinished  task,  therefore,  is  very 
unequally  distributed  between  the  various  areas.  The  capacity  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  support  a  programme  of  universal 
primary  education  are  also  unequal.  What  is  worse,  it  is  the  poorer 
areas  that  often  have  the  heaviest  load  of  the  unifished  task  to  bear. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  equalization  of  educational  opportu- 
nities assumes  great  significance. 

A  process  of  equalizing  opportunity  in  primary  education  has 
to  be  attempted  at  different  tiers.  When  the  family  is  responsible  for 
the  primary  education  of  children,  inequality  develops  between 
children  from  the  rich  and  those  from  the  poor  families.  These  can 
be  equalized  at  the  local  government  level.  That  should  be  the  legiti- 
mate concern  of  the  institutions  at  the  grass-roots  level.  It  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  District  Primary  Education  Authority  —  to 
equalize  opportunity  between  different  villages  and  towns  within 
their  areas.  But  the  economic  capacities  of  districts  and  their  load  of 
the  task  to  be  completed  are  very  uneven.  It  is,  therefore,  the  res- 
ponsibility of  a  provincial  government  to  strive  to  equalize  oppor- 
tunities as  between  districts  through  the  mechanism  of  grant-in-aid. 
Finally,  similar  inequalities  appear  at  the  provincial  level  in  the  devel- 
opment of  primary  education  achieved,  in  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
finished task  and  in  the  economic  capacity  of  the  provinces  co 
support  a  programme  of  UPE.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  strive  to  equalize  opportunities  at  the  provincial  level. 

Expansion  of  facilities  at  the  primary  stage  and  the  universal 
enrolment  of  children  and  their  retention  in  school  till  the  end  of 
grade  V  is  only  one  aspect  of  UPE.  The  most  crucial  aspect  is  quali- 
tati\^  improvement  so  that  the  instruction  imparted  becomes  good 
education  and  he]^  children  to  grow  intellectually  and  contribute  by 
enhancing  the  ^  r  -*  "Otiveness  of  UPE.  Another  equally  significant 
dhaension  pertu'n?  >  the  introduction  of  work  experience  as  an 
integral  part  of  ^^^'Kary  education.  Besides  this,  the  teaching  of 
science  and  mathematics  has  to  be  revitalized  and  modem  methods 
of  pedagogy  have  to  be  adopted. 

Non-enrolments 

The  causes  for  the  problem  are  varied  and  many.  Actually  this 
fact  is  another  manifestation  of  the  state  of  under-development.  Ap- 
parently the  country  is  caught  up  in  a  syndrome  of  poverty,  tradi- 
tion, low  productivity,  inertia  and  backwardness.  There  are  in-school 
factors  as  well  as  out-of-school  elements  responsible  for  it  such  as: 

a)     unattractive  school  plants  with  overcrowded  classes  with 
very  few  facilities  for  play; 
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b)  harsh  and  unsympathetic  pupU  teacher  milieu  based  on 
exaggerated  expectation  of  pupils'  performance  on  the 
part  of  teachers; 

c)  extra  emphasis  on  rote-memorization,  chanting  and  drill; 

d)  incompatibility  between  the  classroom  methodology  and 
the  stage  of  cognitive  development  of  children; 

e)  emphasis  on  autocratic  teaching  rather  than  providing  for 
democratic  learning; 

f)  content  being  extra  bookish  rather  than  functional  possess- 
ing little  relevance  to  the  actual  life; 

g)  extra  rigid  school  rules  and  regulation  demanding  utmost 
conformity; 

h)  a  sizeable  segment  of  society  existing  below  the  poverty 
line  for  whom  it  is  really  difficult  to  meet  the  social  cc3ts 
of  the  education  of  their  children  over  and  above  their  op- 
portunity costs; 

i)  traditional  apathy  towards  gu'l's  education; 

j)  low  status  of  teachers  and  the  state  of  their  poor  emolu- 
ments; 

k)  teachers  possessing  very  inadequate  general  education  as 
well  as  very  meagre  professional  training; 

1)     extreme  under-nourishment  of  children; and 

m)  very  little  support  from  home  and  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  apathy  towards  education  in  the  home  environment. 

Education  is  a  system  embedded  in  a  supra-system  and  a  lot  of 
interaction  takes  place  between  the  two.  In  this  dialectical  relation- 
ship between  the  two  the  supra-system  enjoys  primacy.  Thus  the 
system  is  not  going  to  adopt  itself  unless  an  appropriate  restructuring 
of  the  supra-system  takes  effect  and  very  substantial  portion  of  the 
economy  needs  the  educational  input.  Pending  such  a  transforma- 
tion the  factors  found  helpful  in  decreasing  non-enrolment  are: 
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a)  involvement  of  the  local  community  and  bridging  the  gap 
which  exists  between  the  school  and  the  society; 

b)  mobilising  a  mass  campaign  ushering  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school; 

c)  opening  schools  in  mosques  and  at  places  nearer  homes; 

d)  recruiting  teachers/assistant  teachers  from  within  the  com- 
munity even  though  they  be  less  qualified;  and 

e)  making  some  arrangement  for  a  mid-day  meal  within  the 
school. 

Of  late,  the  Government  has  become  more  serious  about  tic 
issue  of  non-enrolments  and  is  contemplating  a  number  of  practical 
measures  with  a  view  to  ensuring  access  to  school  of  each  and  every 
child  of  school-going  age.  Some  of  these  measures  are  as  follows: 

a)  the  provision  of  school  within  easy  distance  from  the 
home  of  a  child.  As  a  matter  of  policy  all  those  settle- 
ments having  a  total  population  of  500  people  i.e.  80 
primary  school  age  children,  must  be  provided  with  a 
school  even  if  it  has  to  be  arranged  in  mosques; 

b)  the  enrolment  of  every  child  of  the  prescribed  age  into 
Class  I  of  a  school  through  propaganda,  persuasion  and 
even  penal  action,  if  necessary.  A  law  making  school  at- 
tendance compulsory  from  grades  I  to  III  is  at  the  moment 
being  proposed  at  the  Federal  level  and  is  expected  to  be 
made  effective  in  the  near  future; 

c)  the  retention  of  enrolled  children  in  school  till  they 
reach  the  prescribed  age  or  complete  the  prescribed  course; 

d)  implementing  a  programme  of  qualitative  improvement  with 
a  view  to  enhancing  the  holding  power  of  the  system;  and 

e)  to  design  and  follow  a  new  educational  calendar  more 
suited  to  communities  living  in  villages  to  synchronize  with 
their  cropping  pattern. 
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The  drop-out  rate  is  fairly  high  and  touches  60  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  rural  areas.  The  causes  for  such  an  excessive  drop-out  rate  are 
complex  and  varied  such  as: 

a)  the  exi!iLenre  of  two  le\'els  —  junior  and  senior  at  grade  I 
and  the  pi*actice  of  admitting  children  in  schools  of  an  age 
much  below  five.  Neither  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
School  are  attractive  nor  is  the  child  prepared  for  such  a 
drastic  change  from  the  home  situation.  There  is  hardly  a 
child  who  does  not  feel  unhappy  with  the  new  arrange- 
ment. Hence  at  the  first  available  opportunity  he  escapes 
it; 

b)  the  heterogeneity  of  the  age  composition  of  students 
where  the  older  students  bully  younger  ones  acts  as  a  de- 
terrent force  preventing  the  child  from  attending  the 
school; 

c)  the  practice  of  making  fresh  admissions  throughout  the 
year.  A  child  admitted  late  suffers  from  the  fear  that  he 
lags  behind  others; 

d)  overcrowding  in  classes  makes  it  impossible  for  the  teacher 
to  pay  individual  attention  and  attend  to  their  specific  dif- 
ficulties based  on  individual  differences; 

e)  curricula  are  extra  bookish  (not  functional)  and  they  con- 
tain concepts  too  abstract  for  the  age  of  the  child; 

f)  inability  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  use  playway  techniques 
which  can  assist  in  initiating  the  children  pleasantly  to 
school  life; 

g)  poor  teaching  of  reading  making  the  whole  process  an 
exercise  based  on  repetition  and  drill; 

h)  the  language  of  the  book  being  different  from  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  child  makes  acqu^''*tion  of  reading  skills  a 
very  dif  ficult  process; 

i)  inadequate  pre-strvice  training  ot  teachers  does  not  pre- 
pare the  teachers  to  cope  with  the  tasks  which  lie  ahead. 
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Very  few  teachers  really  understand  what  a  child  is  and 
how  he  can  be  helped  in  the  realization  of  his  potential;and 

j)  the  existence  of  a  wrong  system  of  examination  in  which 
all  the  responsibility  is  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  a  child. 

Having  enrolled  every  child  in  school,  it  is  essential  to  see  that 
they  progress  from  year  to  year  and  that  they  do  not  leave  the  school 
till  tb'  v  complete  the  prescribed  class.  In  the  New  Education  Policy 
of  1972  it  was  specifically  stressed  that  the  system  of  annual  exami- 
nations should  be  replaced  by  a  process  of  continuous  evaluation 
throughout  the  year  and  that  promotion  from  one  grade  to  the  next 
should  be  automatic.  However,  for  reasons  of  resistance  from  l/V 
teachers  neither  of  these  features  could  be  made  effective.  As  much 
as  10  per  cent  of  children  have  to  repeat  grades  and  this  is  another 
factor  which  promotes  dropping  out. 

To  overcome  the  great  menace  of  wastage  the  Government  has 
suggested  the  following  measures : 

a)  abolition  of  examinations  and  their  substitution  by  a 
process  of  continuous  evaluation  throughout  the  year. 
There  remain  however,  some  difficulties  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  measure; 

b)  the  introduction  of  a  K.G.  Class  as  a  distinct  entity  in 
place  of  grade  I  junior  with  a  separate  teacher  to  be  res- 
ponsible for  it; 

c)  the  adoption  of  play-way  techniques  in  Class  I/K.G.; 

d)  recruitment  of  female  teachers  into  primary  schools  for 
boys  since  the  treatment  of  female  teachers  probably  is 
not  as  harsh  as  is  the  usual  practice  with  male  teachers;  and 

e)  an  intensive  pre-service  training  of  the  existing  teachers 
with  a  view  to  reorientating  them  so  as  to  improve  pupil- 
teacher  relationship. 

There  are  86  teacher  training  institutions  to  provide  pre-scrvice 
training  to  teachers.  As  many  as  66  per  cent  of  these  are  for  the  pre- 
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paration  of  male  teachers.  Students  who  have  passed  matriculation 
in  at  least  second  division  can  apply  for  admission  to  the  pre-service 
course.  Due  attention  is  paid  to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  candidate 
to  ensure  equitable  distribution  between  the  various  communities. 
In  fact  depending  upon  the  population,  different  localities  have  been 
allotted  quotas  of  seats  which  are  never  exceeded.  Till  recently  the 
number  of  applicants  used  to  be  much  larger  than  the  number  of 
seats  available  with  these  institutions.  However,  trends  now  amongst 
the  males  of  one  province  are  reversed.  Many  seats  in  the  male  insti- 
tutions of  that  province  are  not  filled  up  and  they  are  functioning 
much  below  their  capacity. 

The  intake  capacity  of  these  institutions  is  of  the  order  of 
13,000  students.  It  is  slightly  more  than  the  normal  annual  require- 
ment at  the  present  growth-rate.  However  targets  related  to  univer- 
Scilization  of  primary  education  as  enunciated  in  the  6th  Five  Year 
Plan  document  would  accelerate  the  growth-rate  at  least  by  a  factor 
of  three  and  a  crash  programme  will  have  to  be  introduced  to  make 
trained  recruits  available  in  desired  numbers.  Another  strategy  that 
is  deemed  appropriate  is  to  recruit  untrained  teachers,  let  them  work 
for  some  time  and  gain  enough  experience  and  then  to  send  them  to 
institutions  of  professional  training.  Alternatively  one  might  use  the 
modality  of  distance  learning  to  equip  them  with  the  necessary  pro- 
fessional skills  and  employ  the  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University  for  this 
purpose. 

Pre-service  training.  The  general  education  of  a  primary  school 
teacher  is  mandated  to  be  at  least  matriculation  (10  yeai's  schooling). 
Roughly  about  5  per  cent  of  the  existing  teaching  force  does  not 
come  up  to  this  level.  However,  most  of  these  teachers  at  the 
moment  are  educationally  qualified  and  do  possess  the  required 
professional  training.  In  one  province  there  are  untrained  but  matri- 
culate teachers  and  their  estimated  proportion  is  around  4  per  cent. 
In  another  province  there  are  nearly  10  per  cent  untrained  and  non- 
matriculated  teachers.  The  pre-service  training  for  primary  school 
teachers  is  just  one  year.  However,  both  the  general  education  as 
well  as  the  professional  training  may  be  considered  as  low  in  level. 
An  important  element  of  the  educi'-^onal  crisis  pertains  to  this  in- 
adequate teacher  resource  development.  It  is  an  important  factor 
responsible  for  the  low  motivation  profile  of  the  teaching  force. 
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A  sound  programni"-'  professional  education  of  teachers  is 
essential  for  the  quaJirctive  improvement  of  education.  Investment 
in  teacher  education  oai  yield  very  rich  dividends  because  the  finan- 
cial resources  required  are  small  when  measured  against  the  resulting 
improvements  in  the  education  of  millions.  In  the  ahi;ence  of  other 
influences,  a  teacher  tries  to  teach  in  the  way  in  whicl:  he  himself 
was  taught  and  thus  tends  to  perpetuate  the  traditional  :\>rthod  of 
teaching.  In  a  situation  like  the  present  when  new  and  dynamic 
methods  of  instruction  are  needed,  such  an  attitude  becomes  dn 
obstacle  to  progress.  It  can  be  modified  only  by  effective  profes- 
sional education  which  will  initiate  the  teachers  to  the  needed  re- 
volution in  teaching  and  lay  the  foundations  for  their  professional 
growth.  First-rate  teacher-training  institutions  are  thus  essential  if 
teachers  are  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  regenerative  development 
of  education, 

Unfortun.  ;ely,  the  professional  education  of  teachers  remains 
neglected,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  significance  has  often  been 
highlighted  in  seminars,  educational  conferences  and  commissions, 
iiy  and  large,  training  institutions  for  primary  teachers  have  remained 
isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  academic  life  of  the  university,  as 
well  as  from  the  daily  problems  of  the  schools.  The  quality  of  these 
institutions  needs  much  improvement.  Competent  staff  are  not 
attracted,  whilst  vitality  and  reality  is  lacking  in  the  curriculum  and 
the  programmes  of  work,  which  continue,  to  be  largely  traditional. 
Set  patterns  and  rigid  techniques  are  followed  in  practice  teaching 
with  a  disregard  for  research  and  the  latest  techniques  of  teaching. 

It  is  now  very  consciously  felt  at  all  levels  that  a  comprehensive 
programme  of  improvements  is  urgently  needed  in  teacher  education. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  to  ameliorate  the  situation  and  to 
attract  competent  staff  the  status  of  primary  teacher  training  institu- 
tions has  been  upgraded  to  that  of  Intermediate  Colleges,  All  86 
institutions  are  being  restructured  under  a  phased  programme  and 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  task  stands  completed  now.  Regarding 
the  general  management  of  these  institutions  efforts  are  being  made 
to  break  their  isolation.  These  upgraded  training  institutions  are  now 
required  to  guide  neighbourhood  schools  and  their  staff  in  planning 
their  lessons  and  in  using  improved  methods  of  teaching.  Their  func- 
tions as  an  education  ey*-^    'on  wing  is  a  new  responsibility  that  has 
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much  meaning  for  the  institutions  as  well  as  for  the  schools.  What  is 
now  needed  is  a  continued  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gramme and  its  expansion. 

One  other  way  in  which  training  institutions  could  keep  in 
active  touch  with  schools  would  be  through  their  old  students.  Insti- 
tutions of  teacher  education  should  have  effective  associations  with 
the  capability  of  periodically  bringing  old  students  from  far  and  near 
to  discuss  problems  of  common  interest  with  the  college  staff.  These 
discussions  would  cover  achievements  of  individual  teachers  and 
difficulties  experienced  in  implementing  the  programmes  envisaged 
while  under  training.  Such  an  interaction  would  benefit  the  institu- 
tions as  well  as  the  past  students  now  working  as  teachers  and  would 
provide  opportunities  for  a  follow-up  of  the  design  of  work  planned 
in  outline  during  the  training  period.  Such  a  close  link  between  old 
students  and  present  practioners  and  the  staff  has  immense  poten- 
tialities for  making  teacher  education  dynamic  and  progressive. 

Yet  another  method  of  breaking  this  isolation  under  the  active 
consideration  of  the  Ministry  is  to  make  student  teaching  a  compre- 
hensive internship  in  which  trainees  arc  able  to  observe  the  entire 
work  of  the  school  and  to  participate  actively  in  all  the  important 
professional  activities  of  a  teacher,  both  in  and  out  of  the  class-room. 
Such  comprehensive  and  fruitful  internship  w^ill  be  possible  only 
when  there  is  a  systematic  collaboration  and  co-operation  between 
the  schools  and  the  training  institutions  and  when  student  teaching 
is  regarded  as  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  i:olleges  and  the  school. 
Collaboration  between  schools  and  training  institutions  could  ad- 
vantageously be  extended  beyond  the  internship  programme. 
Selected  teachers  from  laboratory  schools  could  join  the  training 
institutions'  staff,  on  deputation,  and  participate,  not  only  in  the 
general  programmes  of  these  institutions  but  also  in  evolving  new 
plans  of  work  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  training  institutions' 
staff  itself  could  find  a  fruitful  field  of  research  opened  up  to  them 
through  their  collaboration  with  schools.  The  staff  would  benefit 
considerably  if  they  could  do  some  continuous  teaching  in  the  labor- 
atory school.  A  combination  of  training  college  staff  trying  out  their 
principles  of  'caching,  and  school  teachers  drawing  out  generaliza- 
tions from  their  practical  experience,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
student-teachers  and  would  assist  in  continuous  improvements  in 
teaching  techniques* 
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An  alternate  curriculum  has  been  designed  for  the  pre-service 
training  of  the  primary  school  teachers  under  a  World  Bank  IDA 
funded  project  called  the  3rd  Education  Project.  A  good  deal  of  the 
inappropriate  material  from  the  existing  curriculum  has  been  elimin- 
ated and  replaced  by  what  is  more  directly  related  to  the  professional 
needs  of  student  teachers.  More  co-ordination  and  integration  has 
been  brought  between  the  different  subjects  of  the  course  and  the 
entire  exercise  has  been  rooted  in  Pakistani  conditions.  This  curri- 
culum is  under  implementation  on  an  experimental  basis  in  sample 
institutions.  Its  further  modification/adoption  is  the  subject  of  an 
evaluation  programme  under  initiation. 

Types  of  teachers.  A  close  look  at  the  different  types  of 
teacher  in  our  primary  schools  reveals  three  groups.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  think  that  children  are  small  adults  possessing  clean 
cognitive  slates  and  that  anything  can  be  written  on  these  slates. 
They  perceive  that  a  child  is  capable  of  indulging  in  formal  logic  and 
comprehending  any  abstract  concept.  They  make  extensive  use  of 
the  stick  to  goad  the  child  to  give  correct  responses  to  the  questions 
being  put  to  them. 

Then  there  is  a  minority  who  think  that  to  adapt  instruction  in 
the  class-room  to  children's  interests  needs  and  backgrounds  is  a 
failure  to  protect  our  society's  best  interest.  To  such  teachers  learn- 
ing means  acquiring  skills  in  the  3Rs.  To  them  all  children  develop  at 
the  same  rate  and  they  need  the  same  learning  materials.  The  class- 
work  is  graded  and  children  move  from  grade  to  grade.  Each  grade 
has  basic  skills  to  be  acquired  before  going  on  to  the  next  grade. 
They  think  that  the  same  course  must  be  given  to  all  children  in  a 
class  in  order  to  establish  a  uniform  standard.  They  feel  that  to 
know  a  lot  of  facts  is  education. 

Tij:  ,hird  group  of  teachers  thinks  that  they  know  all  that  is 
good  for  children.  They  think  that  they  are  the  sole  decision-makers 
inside  a  class.  The  children  are  there  to  gauge  as  to  what  their 
teachers  expect  of  them  and  to  sincerely  try  to  rise  up  to  their  ex- 
pectations. Any  failure  on  the  part  of  children  is  interpreted  as  lack 
of  seriousness  on  their  part.  Had  they  been  serious  enough  to  put  in 
the  needed  hard  work  then  they  would  have  succeeded  too. 
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Desired  changes 

Two  good  questions  under  active  discussion  pertain  to  tht: 
qualification  in  respect  of  general  education  of  those  wlio  arc  re- 
cruited as  primary  teachers  and  the  duration  of  thci/  p.re-service 
training  course.  The  general  consf^nsus  is  that  ten  years  of  schooling 
in  general  education  is  too  limited  an  experience  for  the  kind  of 
work  and  the  nature  of  responsibility  a  primary  school  teacher  is 
expected  to  shoulder.  A  schooling  of  that  duration  might  have  been 
thought  sufficient  under  the  old  dispenser-receiver  or  the  active- 
passive  instructional  model.  This  model  gave  rise  to  the  beliefs  that 
teaching  is  not  difficult  and  that  anybody  who  knows  can  teach. 
However,  under  the  changed  instructional  model  of  facilitator-learner 
(i.e.  active  —  active  model)  it  is  insufficient.  The  minimum  duration 
of  general  education  which  is  now  being  generally  advised  is  14  years. 
Similarly  a  minimum  of  two  years  pre-service  training  is  suggested. 
Those  who  oppose  the  move  do  so  no'  -ue  of  professional  considera- 
tions but  because  of  financial  costs. 

Those  ivho  propose  14  years  of  schooling  in  general  education 
for  a  primary  school  ter^her  do  so  for  considerations  of  the  level  of 
mastery  i  *  subject-knowledge  found  in  the  primary  curricula.  An 
alternate  way  to  link  the  study  of  subjects  with  professional  prepara- 
tion is  to  provide  concurrent  and  integrated  courses  in  general  and 
professional  education.  Courses  on  this  pattern  have  already  been 
introduced  in  one  university. 

The  third  dimension  in  teacher  education  pertains  to  the  in- 
structional model  as  current  within  these  training  institutions.  It  is 
almost  a  truism  that  methods  of  teaching  and  evaluation  in  training 
institutions  are  extremely  important  and  the  attitudes  of  the  student- 
teacher  will  be  influenced  more  by  the  methods  used  with  them  than 
by  what  they  are  formally  taught  about  the  methods  they  should  use 
in  schools.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  realization  of  this  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  evaluation  used  in  the  training  institutions 
continue  to  be  largely  traditional.  It  is  this  aspect  of  teacher  training 

which  is  under  deliberation.  The  training  institutions  remain  institu- 
tions demonstrating  stagnation  and  inertia.  It  will  be  a  considerable 
challenge  to  revitalize  them  further.  Education  Departments  propose 
to  go  about  meeting  such  a  challenge  in  a  systematic  and  sustained 
manner. 
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Of  all  the  different  factors  which  affect  the  quality  of  education 
and  its  contribution  to  national  development,  the  quality,  com- 
petence and  character  of  teachers  are  undoubtedly  the  most  signifi- 
cant. Nothing  is  more  important  than  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of 
high  quality  recruits  to  the  teaching  profession,  providing  them  with 
the  best  possible  professional  preparation,  and  creating  satisfactory 
conditions  of  work  in  which  they  can  be  fully  effective.  A  pro- 
gramme of  high  priority  in  the  proposed  educational  reconstruction, 
therefore,  is  to  feed  back  a  significant  proportion  of  the  talented 
men  and  women  from  schools  and  colleges  into  the  educational 
system.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  intensive  and 
continuous  effort  to  raise  the  economic  social  and  professional  itus 
of  teachers  in  order  to  attract  young  men  and  women  of  abiuty  to 
the  profession  and  to  retain  them  in  it  as  dedicated,  enthusiastic  and 
contented  workers.  It  is  now  realized,  that  this  cannot  be  done  en- 
tirely through  appealing  to  higher  motives  such  as  love  of  children  of 
teaching,  interest  in  academic  work  or  research,  idealism,  or  desire 
for  social  service.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  provision  of 
adequate  remuneration,  opportunities  for  professional  advancement, 
of  favourable  conditions  of  service  and  work,  are  the  major  strategies 
which  will  help  to  initiate  and  maintain  this  feedback.  It  is  exactly 
this  realization  which  has  been  kept  in  view  at  the  time  of  revision  in 
pay  scales  during  1983.  Prior  to  revision  the  primary  school  teacher 
used  to  be  placed  in  National  Pay  Scale  No.  5  and  used  to  stay  there 
throughout  his/her  life.  Now  he  enjoys  Basic  Scale  No.  6  i.e.  one 
step  ahead,  with  30  per  cent  of  the  cadre  to  be  placed  in  Basic  Scale 
No.  8.  Thus  some  mobility  has  been  incorporated  into  a  situation 
which  was  previously  without  it. 

Historically  the  supervisory  sub-system  has  been  structured  in 
such  a  way  that  it  allows  no  openings  for  primary  school  teachers. 
Primary  and  secondary  education  have  been  the  prerogative  of  one 
and  the  same  Directorate.  Thus  supervisors  working  in  the  primary 
school  have  been  appointed  from  amongst  the  teachers  of  secondary 
schools.  Very  few  of  them  ever  has  a  first-hand  experience  of  the 
problems  specific  to  primary  school  teaching.  Further,  the  practice 
has  been  the  cause  of  denial  of  upward  mobility  to  the  primary 
school  teachers.  Recently  this  problem  was  attended  to  in  the 
Primary  Education  Project  where  a  new  supervisory  tier  known  as 
Learning  Co-ordinator  was  created  to  strengthen  the  process  of 
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supervision  with  a  view  to  providing  optimum  professional  support 
to  the  working  teacher.  A  Learning  Co-ordinator  by  requirement 
was  to  be  a  primary  school  teacner  with  at  least  10  years  experience 
of  primary  school  teaching.  A  Learning  Co-ordinator  before  revision 
used  to  be  placed  in  National  Pay  Scale  No.  8.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
will  now  get  Basic  Scale  No.  10.  As  a  result  of  the  revision  of  pay 
scales  as  well  as  creation  of  new  job  opportunities  like  Learning  Co- 
ordinator, the  primary  school  teachers  are  definitely  more  satisfied  as 
a  class  now  than  they  have  ever  been  previously.  They  feel  that  they 
have  been  given  a  comparatively  better  deal  this  time  in  comparison 
with  people  of  comparable  qualifications  employed  elsewhere. 

Unfortunately,  promotional  prospects  for  teachers  are  poor  at 
almost  all  stages  and  it  is  this  aspect,  rather  than  the  scales  of  pay  as 
such,  that  often  deter  talented  persons  from  joining  the  profession. 
Steps  are  being  contemplated  to  ensure  that  good  promotional  pros- 
pects are  provided  at  all  stages  of  education,  not  only  for  improving 
qualifications,  but  for  rewarding  good  teaching.  The  idea  of  one 
model  school  at  least  in  each  union  council  has  been  mooted  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

Better  working  conditions.  The  Ministry  of  Education  now 
realizes  that  in  creative  work  like  teaching  or  research,  the  provision 
of  stimulating  conditions  of  work  and  adequate  opportunities  for 
professional  advancement  are  extremely  important  and  play  a  very 
significant  role  in  attracting  and  retaining  the  right  type  of  persons 
in  the  profession.  The  conditions  of  work  in  educational  institutions 
should  enable  teachers  to  function  at  their  highest  level  of  efficiency. 
This  implies  the  provision  of  certain  minimum  facilities  in  the  class- 
rooms, essential  teaching  aids,  a  library,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
manageable  pupil-teacher  ratio.  It  also  implies  a  system  which  en- 
courages initiative,  experimentation  and  creativity  and  gives  adequate 
freedom  to  teachers  in  the  use  of  methods  and  techniques  they  con- 
sider appropriate.  The  hours  of  work  should  be  similar  to  those  of 
other  public  servants,  account  being  taken  not  only  of  actual  class- 
room teaching,  but  also  of  other  work  connected  with  it,  such  as 
study  and  preparation,  correction  of  exercises,  evaluation  and  organi- 
zation of  other  co-curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities.  Adequate 
facilities  need  to  be  provided  for  professional  growth. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  also  been  feeling  that  the  prob- 
lem of  residential  accommodation,  especially  for  female  teachers,  is 
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of  great  importance.  Difficulties  often  arise  in  the  rural  areas  when 
no  residential  accommodation  is  available  locally  and  the  teacher  is 
compelled  to  stay  in  another  locality.  This  interferes  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  work  and  prevents  him  from  building  up  proper  con- 
tacts with  parents.  The  Ministry  thought  that  these  and  such  other 
problems  would  be  eliminated  if  it  were  possible  to  provide  reason- 
able residential  accommodation  for  teachers  in  the  locality  itself. 
For  this  purpose  female  teachers'  residences  v/ere  constructed  in  the 
Primal)'  Education  Project,  Their  occupancy  rate,  however,  is  very 
low  as  female  teachers  do  not  feel  secure  while  residing  therein.  The 
matter  is  being  given  fresh  thought  and  a  proposal  to  construct 
female  teachers*  hostels  rather  than  residences  is  being  seriously  con- 
sidered. It  is  felt  that  a  hostel  would  provide  that  element  of  securi- 
ty v/hich  is,  unfortunately,  missing  in  separate  residences.  Another 
problem  pertaivs  to  their  transportation  from  the  hostel  to  the 
school  and  back,  a  solution  to  which  is  now  under  debate. 

Structural  changes.  Another  point  under  consideration  within 
the  departments  of  education  in  the  provinces  is  the  increasing  em- 
ployment of  women  teachers.  It  is  thought  that,  at  the  lower  pri- 
mary stage,  they  make  good  teachers  and  even  positively  effect  the 
achievement  of  children.  The  impact  of  female  teachers  on  children 
at  primary  level  was  a  subject  of  research  in  1984  in  the  Primary 
Education  Project  and  the  data  gathered  should  confirm  or  reject  the 
hypothesis.  In  many  rural  areas,  the  presence  of  a  women  teacher 
brings  more  girls  to  schools.  It  is  precisely  because  of  these  con- 
siderations that  an  input  of  an  Assistant  Teacher  —  a  lady  less  quali- 
fied as  compared  to  a  teacher  but  bfilonging  to  the  community/ 
locality,  was  proposed  in  the  Primary  Education  Project  and  ap- 
parently this  intervention  has  been  more  successful  than  was 
anticipated. 

The  educational  planners  in  Pakistan  are  becoming  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  profession  and  its  contri- 
bution to  national  development  in  general  and  educational 
improvement  in  particular,  will  depend  largely  on  its  social  status  and 
morale.  This  in  its  turn  will  depend  upon  two  inter-related  factors; 
economic  status  and  their  professional  competence,  character  and 
sense  of  dedication.  Throughout  the  world,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
general  experience  has  been  that,  as  the  material  rewards  of  teachers 
are  elevated  it  becomes  possible  to  recruit  into  the  profession  in- 
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dividuals  of  a  continually  improving  quality.  With  extended  profes- 
sional training,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
competence,  integrity  and  dedication  of  teachers  has  increased, 
society  has  been  increasingly  willing  to  give  greater  recognition  to 
their  material  and  economic  status.  Similar  development  is  visualized 
for  Pakistan  over  the  next  quarter  century. 

For  some  years  past  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  been  operat- 
ing a  scheme  of  national  awards  for  teachers.  The  principal  object  of 
the  scheme  has  been  to  grant  recognition  to  school  teachers  who 
have  done  outstanding  work  and  help  raise  the  status  of  the  teaching 
profession.  By  and  large  the  scheme  has  worked  well.  However, 
there  is  need  to  increase  the  number  of  awards  and  to  ensure  that 
they  are  awarded  to  primary  school  teachers  in  a  proportion  which  is 
commensurate  with  their  number. 

Institutional  changes.  Another  aspect  considered  mandatory 
now  by  the  various  Departments  of  Education  concerns  the  conti- 
nuous professional  education  of  teachers.  In  all  the  professions  there 
is  a  need  to  provide  further  training  and  special  courses  of  study,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  after  initial  professional  preparation.  The  need  is 
most  urgent  in  the  teaching  profession  because  of  the  rapid  advance 
in  all  fields  of  knowledge  and  continuing  evolution  of  pedagogical 
theory  and  practice.  The  programme  is  developed  through  a  number 
of  agencies.  The  first  is  the  school  itself  which  provides  opportuni- 
ties to  the  new  teacher  to  learn  from  his  experience  and  through  con- 
sultation and  discussion  with  experienced  teachers  in  the  school. 
The  head  and  the  senior  teachers  have  a  special  role  to  play  in  pro- 
viding guidance  to  the  new  teachers  through  planning  his  work  and 
through  organizing  suitable  activities  such  as  staff  study  circles  and 
discussion  groups. 

Another  agency  has  been  developed  and  planned  in  the  Primary 
Education  Project.  It  has  one  shape  in  one  province  and  another  in 
another  province.  It  is  called  "Centre  School''  in  the  Punjab  and  the 
"District  Resource  Centre''  in  Sind.  A  Centre  School  is  a  cluster  of 
six  primary  schools  which  are  in  close  neighbourhood  with  one  of 
the  schools  declared  as  the  Centre  School.  This  Centre  School  has 
been  provided  with  a  meeting  room  as  well  as  fui"niture.  The  Centre 
School  is  the  headquarter  of  the  Learning  Co-orcJmator  -  an  addi- 
tional supervisory  tier  creited  to  provide  professional  support  to  the 
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teacher.  All  the  teachers  from  the  cluster  along  with  the  Learning 
Co-ordinator  meet  at  least  once  a  month  at  the  Centre  School  to 
carry  out  in-service  training.  The  District  Resource  Centre  is  an  ever 
more  elaborate  arrangement.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  supervisor 
with  enough  classroom  accommodation  to  hold  in-service  courses. 

A  third  important  agency  in  this  case  is  the  network  of  Educa- 
tion Extension  Centres  spread  over  all  the  four  provinces.  In-service 
courses  of  two  to  three  weeks  duration  are  designed,  conducted  and 
evaluated.  So  far,  the  main  thrust  has  been  restricted  to  the  upgrad- 
ing of  content,  since  it  was  discovered  that  with  the  revision  of  curri- 
cula, especially,  in  the  subjects  of  mathematics  and  science,  some 
concepts  and  skills  have  been  introduced  which  are  not  within  the 
mastery  of  a  big  proportion  of  the  teachers.  Also  of  course  there  is  a 
shift  of  focus  to-day  in  favour  of  progressive  pedagogy  and  modem 
areas  such  as  psychology  of  learning,  classroom  interaction,  a  prob- 
lem solving  approach  and  heuristic  learning.  A  UNDP  aided  project 
known  as  "Strengthening  Educational  Institutions"  was  specifically 
initiated  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  level  of  professionalism  to 
be  found  in  the  Teaching  Training  Institutes. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Since  the  Pakistan  educational  system  is  a  vast  enterprise,  the 
numbers  involved  are  large.  However,  data  is  often  still  collected, 
stored  and  processed  manually.  On  the  one  hand  the  process  con- 
sumes considerable  time  and  on  the  other  unless  exceptional  care  is 
taken,  there  is  the  possibility  of  some  data  getting  lost  or  spoiled. 
These  are  all  the  hazards  which  make  data  collection  and  compilation 
a  difficult  and  unreliable  task.  These  statistics  therefore  are  pre- 
sented after  drawing  due  attention  to  the  varying  level  of  reliability. 


Corresponding  to  primary  education  level  in  the  national  system. 


Table  1.  Estimatedpopulationinprimary  level  age-group 


(In  millions) 


Years 


Age-group 
population 


Percentage 
growth  rate 


Actual 


1970 


10.680 


1980 


11.614 


08.7 


Projected 
1990 


13.895 


19.6 


1995 


15.040 


08.2 
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Table  2.  TVends  in  primary  education 

R  =  Rural  F  «  Female 
U  «  Urban  M  »  Male 


/"o.  '^f  Primary      No.  of  enrolled  pupils        No.  of  teachers  in 
Year  Vfroo/s  in  primary  education        primary  education 

(in  millions) 


F 

1.04 

F 

27,200 

1970 

43,710 

M 

2.92 

M 

69,100 

T 

3.96 

T 

96,300 

F 

1.55 

F 

44,100 

1975 

56,237 

M 

3.69 

M 

86,200 

T 

5.24 

T 

130,000 

F 

1.96 

F 

48,600 

1980 

59,168 

M 

4.71 

M 

101,300 

T 

6.67 

T 

149,900 

1982 

F 

2.130 

F 

50,500 

(or  latest 

63,066 

M 

4.994 

M 

117,600 

year  Es- 

T 

7.124 

T 

168,000 

timated 


Table  3.  Geographical  (by  regions/provinces)  distribution 
of  primary  education  facilities 


Region/ 
Provinces 

Total  population 
of  primary  educa- 
tion  age  -  group 
(millions) 

No.  of 
Primary 
Schools 

No.  of  pupils 
enrolled  in 
primary  school 
(millions) 

Enrolment 

ratio 
percent 

Punjab 

7.28 

38,466 

3.84 

49.5 

Sind 

3.17 

12,292 

1.46 

45.9 

Frontier 

1.89 

7,891 

0.78 

41.3 

Baluchistan 

0.81 

2,700 

0.17 

21.00 

F.A.T.A 

N.A. 

1,362 

0.124 

N.A. 

F.A.Nj\ 

N.A. 

355 

0.00 

N.A. 

Total 

13.15 

63,0^'5 

6.3"'^ 

57.7 
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Table  4.  Primary  enrolment  ratios 

Boyi 

(Per  cent) 

Girls 

Combined 

63 

32 

Rural 

58 

20 

Urban 

77 

oo 

Table  5.  Curriculum  in  primary  schools 

Number  of  working  days  for  primary 

120. 

schools  in  a 

year  — 

190- 

Subject/ 
Activity 

/ 

U 

III 

IV 

V 

1st  Language 

12 

12 

6 

6 

6 

2nd  Language 

6 

6 

6 

Mathematics 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Science 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Social  Studies 

5 

5 

6 

5 

S 

HealtJi  and  Physical 
Education 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Islam  iat 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Arts 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

(Each  period  is  of  40  minutes) 
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Table  6.  Numberof  primary  schools,  and  teachers^ 
(1978-1979  and  1983-1984) 


Year 

Enrolment 

Primary  schools 

Teachers 

1977-1978 

6,015.}79 

53,964 

134,370 

1978-1979 

5,151,360 

53,882 

136,876 

1979-1? 

5,213,092 

57,220 

140,949 

1 980-1 S 

5,473,578 

59,168 

150,004 

1981-1982 

5,741,490 

61,117 

159,062 

1982-1 983* 

6,179,400 

71,358 

176,700 

19S3-1984** 

6,412,000 

72,053 

206,000 

*  =  Partially  estimated 
**  =  Revised  estimates 


Public  expenditure.  Public  Expenditure  on  Primary  Education 
(in  national  currency  year  1982-1983) 

Rs 
(millions) 

a.  Current  expenditure  (Non-development)  1,810-28 

b.  Capital  Expenditure  (Development)  531.03 
Grand  Total  of  A  &  B  2,341.31 
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SYSTEM  OF  SUPERVISION 

Existing  pattern 

Attached  to  the  Director  of  Schools  are  the  Divisional  Directors 
who  are  mainly  responsible  for  providing  leadership  and  guidance. 
Their  main  functions  are  control  and  direction  of  what  is  happening 
inside  schools.  Next  in  hierarchy  to  the  Division  Director  is  the 
District  and  Tehsil  Education  Officers  who  along  with  th  :i;  As- 
sistants are  responsible  for  supervision.  Each  Assistant  of  a  Tehsil 
Education  Officer  is  required  to  look  after  80-200  schools.  The 
concept  of  inspection  is  increasingly  being  replaced  by  that  of  super- 
vision. Howevei  Jl  these  officers  have  so  many  other  matters  to 
attend  to  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  devote  any  of  their  time  to 
their  professional  function.  As  much  as  95  per  cent  of  their  time  is 
spent  in  adininistration  or  in  giving  interviews.  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  schools  for  supervision  is  so  large  that  with  no  provision 
of  conveyance,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  visit  them  regularly. 
There  are  schools  which  have  hardly  been  visited  once  in  five  years. 
This  incapacity  on  the  part  of  supervisors  to  reach  a  school  is  the 
cause  for  much  absenteeism  of  teachers  in  schools.  This  state  of 
affairs  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  dysfunctional  schools. 

Supervision  is,  in  a  sense,  the  backbone  of  educational  improve- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  programme  of  supervision  of  schools  has 
largely  broken  down  in  most  places  for  several  reasons  such  as: 

a)  the  large  expansion  in  the  number  of  institutions  which 
has  not  been  accompained  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  inspecting  officers; 

b)  the  combination  of  administrative  and  supervisory  func- 
tions in  the  same  officer  which  affects  supervision  ad- 
versely. Administrative  work,  which  has  increased  greatly 
in  recent  years  is  always  given  priority; 
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c)  the  use  of  supervisory  officers,  when  they  are  members  of 
some  development  team,  for  non-education  work,  leaving 
them  very  little  time  for  their  own  responsibilities; and 

d)  lack  of  adequate  competence  in  the  inspecting  staff. 

One  of  the  major  programmes  in  the  reform  of  school  education 
is  to  overcome  these  difficulties  and  to  create  a  new  system  of 
supervision. 

Rethinking.  At  the  moment,  a  lot  of  rethinking  is  taking  place 
at  all  levels.  The  concensus  which  is  emerging  is  that  primary  educa- 
tion needs  to  be  visualized  as  a  local-provincial  partnership.  The 
overall  responsibility  should  rest  squarely  on  the  provincial  depart- 
ments of  education.  The  local  authorities  should  have  a  good  deal  of 
initiative  and  even  the  provincial  governments  ought  to  encourage 
them  by  adopting  flexible  policies.  It  is  now  realized  that  the 
provincial  education  departments  which  are  the  principal  agencies  to 
deal  with  education  matters,  therefore,  should: 

a)  develop  an  intensive  programme  for  school  improvement 
which  would  include  periodical  revision  and  upgrading  of 
textbooks,  teachers'  guides  and  other  teaching/learning 
materials,  and  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  evaluation; 

b)  prescribe  the  standards  to  be  maintained  in  consultation 
with  the  professional  bodies  and  enforce  them  through  the 
inspector; 

c)  be  responsibe  for  supply  of  teachers,  for  fixing  their 
remuneration,  retirement  benefits  and  conditions  ol  work 
and  service  and  for  organizing  teacher  preparation  —  both 
in-service  and  pre-service  —  on  proper  )?ncs  and  for 
establishing,  conducting  or  aiding  training  institutions  of 
high  quality  with  adequate  intake  and  outputs; 

d)  be  solely  responsible  for  inspecting  and  5;>.pervising  schools 
which  may  be  carried  out  through  its  officers  specifically 
trained  for  the  purpose;  and 

e)  encourage,  guide  and  assist  the  local  authorities  created  for 
the  administration  of  school  education  and  help  them 
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maintain  quality  institutions  to  serve  ^.s  models  and  to 
provide  a  regular  programme  of  extension  services  to 
schools  in  order  to  secure  a  continual  improvement  of 
quality. 

The  Education  Department  of  N.W.F.P  has  been  of  the  view 
that  if  these  functions  are  to  be  properly  implemented,  some  major 
changes  are  needed  in  t*i  i  administrative  set  up  of  the  provinces. 
Ever  since  independence  the  education  depmments  in  the  provinces 
have  expanded  considerably  in  response  to  social  demand. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  not  been  any  ddegation  of  authority  to  the 
lower  levels,  and  the  district  officr.s,  w  particular  continue  to  be 
weak.  In  fact,  no  feature  of  the  provincial  educational  administra- 
tion is  so  conspicuous  as  the  wide  gap  between  the  heavy  responsibil- 
ities which  are  placed  upon  the  district  level  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  staff  (both  in 
number  and  quality)  and  of  his  authority  on  the  other.  With  a  view 
to  overcoming  this  gap  and  modernizing  the  working  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  N.W.F.P  entered  a  process  of  reorganization  of  the  entire 
department.  The  enhancement  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  as 
demonstrated  there  has  persuaded  other  provinces  to  follow  suit. 
In  fact  the  initial  thinking  for  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
District  Education  Authority  has  alrtady  started  with  the  following 
objectives  in  view: 

a)  the  District  Education  Officer  should  be  given  a  status 
commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  of  his  office; 

b)  there  should  be  adequate  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
district  level  so  that  it  can  function  as  a  Directorate 
in-so-far  as  F'^^'^ry  schools  are  concerned  with  teachers 
attached  to  t}      istrict  cadre; and 

c)  eliminating  the  three  basic  weaknesses  of  the  inspectorial 
staff  at  the  district  le\fel;  inadequacy  of  numbers;  poor 
quality  of  personnel  and  lack  of  specialization 

Taking  the  matter  to  its  logical  conclusion  it  is  now  feU  that  the 
chain  in  respect  of  delegation  of  authority  should  end  with  the 
district  officer.  There  is  a  need  that  it  should  go  further  down  to  the 
level  of  head  teacher  who  should  be  given  wider  powers  and  greater 
freedom.    The  government  schools  suffer  from  the  lack  of  it.  For 
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instance,  the  head-t«,ichers  are  not  consulted  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  staff  frou.  or  to  their  school,  they  are  not  involved  in  the 
selection  of  their  assistants,  they  lack  authority  to  control  assistants, 
and  they  have  no  authority  to  fiU  short-term  vacancies.  If  schools 
are  to  improve,  this  situation  has  to  be  changed.  It  is  now  felt  that 
the  general  principle  should  be  to  select  the  head-teacher  carefully 
to  train  him  properly,  to  trust  him  fuUy,  to  invest  him  with  necessary 
authority  and  then  to  make  him  responsible  for  effecting  improve- 
ment in  his  school. 


Proposed  measures. 

The  idea  of  a  school  complex  in  which  a  good  modem  primary 
school  or  middle  school  wUl  be  integrated  with  a  limited  number  of 
primary  schools  in  its  vicinity  is  gaining  recognition.  This  seems  to 
be  very  realistic  as  it  would  break  the  isolation  of  the  schools  and 
help  them  to  function  in  small,  co-operative  groups,  and  to  make  the 
delegation  of  authority  from  the  Department  really  meaningful.  A 
school  complex  can  be  very  effectively  used  for  the  following  func- 
tions: 

a)  as  a  unit  for  the  introduction  of  innovations,  experimenta- 
tion and  better  methods  of  pedagogy, 

b)  as  a  unit  where  equipment  can  be  shared  within  the  com- 
plex. Such  a  step  would  help  provide  modem  educational 
technology  in  a  cost-effective  manner; 

c)  as  a  unit  to  arrange  in-service  education  of  teachers,  and 
the  upgrading  of  the  less  qualified  teachers  in  particular; 

d)  as  a  unit  to  which  one  or  two  supply  teachers  could  be  at- 
tached to  act  as  reliet  teachers  as  and  w>->  -  r  .  "  ^tin 
teacher  proceeds  on  leave;  and 

e)  to  serve  as  a  unit  where  trying  out  of  nev.  v.-'.  and 
similar  innovations  can  be  effected. 

Thought  '  >!so  being  given  to  the  separation  of  administration 
from  supervi,  ,v  •  with  a  view  to  rendering  supervision  more  effective. 
Supervision  concerns  the  development  of  personnel  with  a  view  to 
equiping  them  with  capabilities  making  it  possible  for  them  to  cope 
with  the  goals  of  the  administration.  It  is  supervisors  who  more  than 
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anybody  else  are  responsible  for  facilitating  the  needed  change  from 
outdated  patterns  of  work  to  modern  techniques. 

There  has  never  been  a  separate  training  programme  for  the 
supervisiors.  The  supervisors  are  mostly  senior  secondary  teachers 
who  have  very  little  experience  of  teaching  at  the  primary  level. 
They  are  never  specifically  trained  for  the  job.  They  are  forced  to 
learn  fropi  on-the-job  training  with  the  passage  of  time.  Some 
courses  of  supervisors  have  been  conducted  by  the  Management  Unit 
for  Study  and  Training,  Peshawar,  but  they  are  related  more  to  the 
management  aspect  of  their  jobs  rather  than  to  enhance  their  pro- 
fessional competencies. 
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COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

Pakistan's  population  is  predominately  rural,  poor  and  illiterate. 
Some  55  million  people  live  in  approximately  50,000  villages,  where 
the  median  farm  size  is  less  than  10  acres  and  the  income  per  house- 
hold is  about  Rs.  100  or  less  per  month.  Of  the  nation*s  more  than 
70  millicii  people,  about  50  million  are  illiterate.  This  remains  a 
major  barrier  to  the  country's  scientific,  social,  political  and  econo- 
mic progress.  It  also  provides  an  index  to  the  culturally  barren 
existence  of  millions  of  individual  citizens. 

Most  observers  agree  that  primary  education  has  been  the  most 
neglected  sub-sector  of  education.  Moreover,  it  is  conceded  that  the 
cisting  educational  system  already  provides  adequate  opportunities 
only  for  the  upper  income  groups.  The  neglected  areas  of  education 
are  in  the  rural  parts,  with  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  the 
female  portions  of  the  population.  Only  17  per  cent  of  the  female 
population  is  literate.  In  the  following  are  the  realizations  that  one 
has  to  take  particular  note  of: 

a)  as  the  Government  is  striving  hard  to  tremslate  the  concept 
of  Islamic  justice  into  reality,  the  welfare  needs  of  the 
people  are  not  only  increasing  but  rapidly  multiplying. 
Even  a  government  with  infinite  resources  cannot  alone 
meet  this  situation  for  long; 

b)  so  long  as  people  remain  passive  recipients  of  welfare  bene- 
fits and  do  not  exercise  their  social  responsibilities,  the 
government  resources  tend  to  be  overspent  and  under- 
utilized ; 

c)  an  attempt  to  bring  about  improvenient  of  education  by 
arbitrarily  underpinuing  a  f<iw  factors  without  regard  to 
community  involvement  may  be  an  incorrect  and  wasteful 
strategy.  The  total  dynamics  of  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity and  their  interaction  need  to  be  carefully  studied 
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to  decide  how  and  where  the  scarce  resources  can  best  be 
'nvested; 

attempts  at  educational  development  in  isolation,  without 
regard  to  the  development  needs  of  other  aspects  of  village 
life,  are  generally  ineffective; 

the  development  of  sectors  like  agriculture,  health  and 
Communication  in  a  rural  setting  pre-supposes  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  level  of  knowledge  and  skills  on  the  part  of 
the  people  for  which  corresponding  educational  develop- 
ment is  necessary; 

education  can  become  meaningful  only  when  its  contents 
are  drawn  directly  from  the  learner's  environment  and 
when  he  can  see  a  relationship  of  what  he  learns  in  school 
to  what  brings  about  development  in  the  community.  In 
fact,  the  involvement  of  students  in  various  development 
activities  can  provide  the  factual  learning  experiences 
which  the  school  can  never  create  within  its  limited  re- 
sources; 

the  students  who  witness  and  participate  in  development 
activities  are  attitudinally  better  poisec^  towards  the  im- 
provement of  their  communities  compared  with  those  who 
may  have  heard  of  development  but  have  seldom  seen  it 
taking  place; 

the  reforms  initiated  from  loca^  roots  are  likely  to  have  far 
more  promise  than  ones  transplanted  from  outside; 

a  variety  of  resources  are  available  within  each  community 
which  can  be  profitably  mobilized  for  education  and  other 
purposes; 

people  need  to  be  organized  at  the  local  community  level 
to  be  r.ble  to  ideiitify  their  needs  and  to  commit  them- 
selves to  solve  their  own  pioL.^^Tis; 

the  colonial  notion  of  development  planning,  initiated  and 
monitored  by  the  rulers,  needs  to  be  replaced  by  one 
initiated  and  monitored  by  the  people  themselves; 
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I)  plans  are  best  when  formulated  in  participation  with  pro- 
fessional staff  with  lay  citizens  and  community  members 
of  different  classes  and  sexes;  and 

m)  a  meaningful  in-service  education  becomes  available  ;o 
teachers,  administrators,  planners  and  managers  when  they 
have  first  hand  appreciation  of  the  problems,  needs,  and 
resources  of  the  community,  to  undergo  experiences  of 
determining  alternative  solutions,  and  formulate  plans  in 
collaboration  with  community  members. 

Community  participation  is  a  very  new  concept  for  Pakistan. 
Until  very  recently  there  was  no  institution  at  the  grass-roots  level 
which  could  promote  community  participation.  However,  now  the 
community  participation  has  been  assured  through  representatives  of 
local  councils  for  such  matters  as  selection  of  location  for  a  new  pri- 
mary school  and  in  carrying  out  minor  repairs  of  the  school  building. 
In  fact  education  committees  are  being  formed  at  the  level  of  wards/ 
union  councils.  Mobilization  of  community  resources  for  education 
in  progressive  villages  is  a  new  trend  now  more  visible  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  past. 
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NATIONAL  POLICY  AND  PROPOSALS 

Approach 

The  critical  role  of  primary  education  in  the  development  pro- 
cess has  always  been  recognized  in  the  policies  of  the  Government. 
This  recognition  reflects  itself  in  the  eight-fold  post-independence 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  nine-fold  increase  in  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  5-9  age-group  population. 

Nevertheless,  judged  by  the  last  milestone,  the  gains  remain 
modest.  The  participation  rate  today  is  only  48  per  cent  (Boys  63 
per  cent:  rural  -  58  per  cent,  urban  -  77  per  cent:  and  girls  32  per 
cent  rural  -  20  per  cent  urban  -  66  per  cent),  indeed  a  low  figure. 
Of  those  who  enrol  for  Class  I,  about  50  per  cent  drop  out  by  the 
time  they  reach  Class  V.  The  physical  infrastructure  is  utterly 
indequate  leading  to  the  twin  phenomena  of  ghost  schools  and 
teacher  absenteeism.  Our  inability  to  expand  primary  education  so 
as  to  absorb  the  increase  in  population  and  reduce  the  bac  iog  of 
illiteracy,  has  increased  the  enormity  of  the  challenge.  It  is 
encouraging  that  the  Sixth  Plan  approaches  the  primary  sector  with 
such  earnestness. 

A  lateral  quantitative  expansion  of  a  Significant  scale  should 
bring  the  school  facilities  to  the  door  steps  of  the  people.  However 
there  is  a  distinction  between  elementary  education  and  primary 
education.  Elementary  education  is  defined  as  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  and  do  simple  arithmetic,  an  ability  which  can  be  acquired 
by  three  years  schooling.  This  should  constitute  a  distinct  stage  in 
the  system.  The  main  thrust  of  quantitative  expansion  should  really 
be  at  the  elementary  level  (i.e.  grades  Mil)  during  the  Sixth  Plan 
period.  The  reasons  aie  readily  obvious.  Costs  of  universalization 
would  be  lower.  The  initial  accomvnodation  facilities  exist.  Tliere  is 
only  one  whole-time  teacher,  the  Imam  works  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Separate  schools  for  the  giris  are  not  needed  in  this  age  group.  The 
problem  can  thus  be  reduced  to  more  manageable  proportions. 
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There  should  be  a  terminal  test,  locally  arranged  so  that  a  certificate 
can  be  awarded. 

The  quantitative  expansion  at  the  elementary  level  has  another 
advantage.  The  opportunity  cost  (the  economic  loss  of  the  parents 
in  keeping  their  children  at  school)  would  be  reduced.  The  time 
horizon  is  only  three  years  against  five  in  the  primary.  It  would  be 
easier  to  enforce  the  legislation  for  compulsory  education  up  to  this 
level. 

The  total  number  of  mosque  schools  at  the  end  of  the  plan 
period  would  be  about  43,000  which  implies  that  every  village  would 
have  a  school.  This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  65,000  other  pri- 
mary schools  that  already  exist  Qune,  1983).  Once  this  level  has 
been  achieved,  quality  must  begin  to  assert  its  claim  for  alloca..A*^e 
priority. 

The  above  framework  is  justified  by  another  conceptual  distinc- 
tion, the  distinction  between  the  problem  of  low  enrolment  and  the 
problem  of  high  drop-out.  Continued  retention  at  school  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  quality  of  schooling  and  the  environment  of  the 
school.  By  emphasizing  these,  we  enlarge  the  benefits  of  investment 
in  education.  The  transition  from  the  elementary  to  primary  level 
would  thus  mark  a  shift  in  strategy,  from  the  cost  side  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  benefit  side. 

Quality  improvement.  The  quality  as  a  dominant  factor  would 
find  a  tangible  expression  in  the  proposed  establishment  of  4,000 
primary  model  schools  —  one  for  each  Union  Council.  Tliis  however, 
would  be  a  cost-concious  model.  Each  school  would  have  five  class- 
rooms, five  teachers,  a  headmaster's  room,  modest  furniture  com- 
prising a  teachers*  chair  and  table,  blackboard  and  taats  (mats)  a 
teaching  kit,  a  library,  and  provision  for  physical  education  and 
sports. 

The  "model  school"  concept  is  not  new,  but  its  implementation 
on  such  a  wide  scale,  covering  the  whole  country  as  it  does  is  a  radi- 
cal innovation.  It  is  one  of  the  key  projects  identified  in  the  Ministry 
of  Education  **Action  Plan"  related  to  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan 
1983.  Not  only  can  such  schools  act  as  centre  or  cluster  schools. 
They  can  act  also  as  experimental  centres  where  new  curricula,  learn- 
ing materials,  teaching  techniques,  in-service  training  methods. 
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supervisory  and  observational  techniques  can  be  introduced  and 
evaluated.  Above  all  it  will  enable  Pakistan  more  realistic  ,  1/  to 
establish  criteria  of  achievement  which  may  resonably  be  expected 
of  its  primary  school  children. 

Other  constituents  of  improvement  include  (a)  revision  of  curi'i- 
culum  and  textbooki^;  and  (b)  teacher  training.  The  mosque  school 
being  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  education  will  use  the  same 
curricular  materials  as  other  schools.  Its  quality  must  measure  up  to 
the  general  standards  maintained  in  the  sector.  Further,  the  func- 
tional segmentation  of  Classes  I-V,  into  Classes  Mil  (elementary)  and 
class  I-V  (primary),  would  necessitate  readjustments.  It  is  prop- 
oposed  to  provide  educational  kits  to  all  the  newly  opened  schools 
and  train  teachers  in  the  use  of  these  kits.  The  new  product,  how- 
ever, will  be  separated  into  two  kits,  one  for  the  elenientary  (Classes 
I-III)  skills  of  reading  writing  and  arthmetic,  and  improved  courses 
for  Classes  IV-V,  containing  elements  of  science,  will  be  developed. 

The  demands  of  primary  education  entail  a  crash  tredning  pro- 
gramme of  teachers.  About  100,000  teachers  will  have  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  training  process.  This  will  mean  commissioning  all 
existing  training  institutions,  including  the  Allama  Iqbal  Open  Uni- 
versity. Even  that  may  not  suffice.  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  inno- 
vative methods,  for  example,  preparing  mobile  squads  for  in  situ 
training  in  difficult  areas.  Funds  in  the  Action  Plan  have  been  pro- 
vide ^.  for  this  purpose. 

Substantial  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  primary  education 
project  by  introducing  on  an  experimental  basis,  resource  centres  (a 
model  primary  school)  for  a  cluster  of  schools  in  the  vicinity-  Further 
implementation  of  this  concept  will  go  a  long  way  in  conslidating  the 
process  of  primary  education.  The  model  primary  school  being 
established  under  the  Action  Flan  would  be  used  as  the  resource 
school,  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  u^rhers  serving  in  the  satellite 
schools. 

Supemsion.  This  has  already  been  identified  as  a  weak  link  in 
the  management  of  the  educational  process  at  primary  level.  The 
committee  on  primaiy  education  made  specific  recommendations  to 
improve  the  supervisory  structure.  The  implementation  of  all  these 
recommendations  seeirs  beyond  the  resource  of  the  Sixth  Plan.  Yet, 
the  present  ratio  of  supervisor  to  schools'  which  may  be  as  great  as 
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1:300,  is  beyond  the  management  capability  of  a  single  person.  In 
order  to  ease  the  situation  a  first  phase  programme,  the  appointment 
of  a  Supervisor  (as  a  front  line  worker)  in  grade  II  at  each  Union 
Council  should  be  made.  Such  a  person  will  be  a  member  of  the 
Union  level  education  committee,  will  motivate  the  community,  will 
supervise  education  in  primary  schools  including  mosque  schools 
within  his  area,  and  will  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  formal 
education  sector  with  the  literacy  centres  in  his  area.  Such  a  person 
will  be  selected  from  amongst  the  primary  school  teachers  in  the 
area.  The  Supervisor  will  be  reqrjred  to  report  the  progress  of  the 
schools  to  the  AEO  concerned.  To  make  the  supervisor  mobile,  he 
should  be  provided  with  a  bicycle,  on  a  hire-purchase  basis.  The  pro- 
gramme is  anticipated  to  cost  Rs.  270  million,  for  which  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  Action  Plan.  The  expenditure  on  salaries  and 
the  lump  sum  provision  for  hire-purchase  is  included  in  the  develop- 
ment expenditure. 

Research  and  experimental  project 

Four  research  areas  need  consideration  in  primary  education. 
First  the  mosque  school,  as  it  establishes  itself  may  present  some 
problems  of  human  ecology,  and  possibly  of  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. Secondly,  the  high  drop-out  rate  which  has  been  with  us  for  a 
long  time,  requires  a  more  systematic  investigation.  Thirdly,  the 
development  of  curricula,  and  the  preparation  of  textbooks,  both  of 
which  have  to  be  better  adjusted  to  the  cognitive  levels  in  the  prima- 
ry age-group.  Lastly,  alternate  methods  for  promoting  education 
amongst  the  rural  females  through  a  mix  of  formal  and  non-formal 
structures,  as  for  example  those  used  in  the  experimental  pilot  pro- 
gramme cT  educational  development  in  rural  areas.  Such  methods 
warrant  further  studies  and  appropriate  readjustments.  Whereas  re- 
search will  be  encouraged  in  the  areas  identified,  it  is  proposed  to 
launch  the  IREAD  (Integrated  Rural  Education  and  Developrri'^nt) 
programme  on  the  basis  of  the  experimental  programme  completed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  31  villages  (preferably  all  villages  of 
a  single  tehsil  selected  in  a  province).  The  programme  integrates 
community  development  (skill  training  for  men  and  women)  with 
primary  education  and  adult  literacy  and  is  handled  by  the  local 
village  committees. 
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Physical  infrastructure 

The  working  environment  of  the  school  is  also  to  receive  a 
modest  upgrading.  Furniture  will  be  provided  to  all  the  existing 
schools  (where  not  provided  already)  and  to  the  extensions  of  the 
school  when  made.  The  proposal  is  f  >r  sufficient  allocation  in  the 
Action  Plan  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  standard  furni- 
ture items  recorded  in  the  table  below: 

List  of  standardized  minimum  items  of  furniture 
for  each  primary  school 


Items  Quantity  To tal  Cost  (RS) 


Taats  6  sq.ft.  per  student  6,000 

Blackboards                             4  300 

Iron  trunks                              3  200 

Steel  almirah                            1  800 

Teacher  chairs                          6  300 

Teacher  tables                          5  400 


Total:  8,000 

Despite  the  allocation  of  resources  described  above,  the  major 
portion  of  allocations,  (in  fact  more  than  80  per  cent)  is  earmarked 
for  the  expansion  of  physical  infra-structure.  Two-room  buildings 
for  Classes  IV  and  V  will  be  provided  for  32,000  schools  (50  per  cent 
for  girls)  to  accommodate  the  students  passing  out  cf  the  mosque 
schools.  One-room  extensions  wiU  be  provided  to  35,000  mosque 
schools.  New  buildings  will  be  constructed  for  7,300  schools,  while 
restoration  and  improvement  will  be  undertaken  for  6,300  existing 
buildings.  The  only  element  subject  to  doubt  is  the  provision  of 
female  teachers  residences,  because  they  seem  to  be  unable  to  attract 
non-local  teachers. 

In  the  face  of  so  generous  a  disposition  to  the  physical  infra- 
structure, one  might  as  well  ask  if  this  is  not  plan  of  brick  and  mortar, 
despite  the  lofty  claims  about  the  quality  of  education  factor.  Not 
necessarily.  The  reasons  are  two-fold.  There  is  an  enormous  backlog 
of  "opened"  but  "unbuilt"  schools,  which  have  tended  to  deteriorate 
into  paper  institutions.  Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  absorption 
capacity  on  the  soft-ware  side.  If  this  capacity  does  build  up,  there 
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should  be  no  hesitation  whatever,  to  reappropriate  resources  ear- 
marked for  buildings.  It  is  in  this  spirit  of  flexibility  that  one  needs 
to  approach  the  problem.  As  a  result  of  these  measures  the  primary 
participation  rate  is  expected  to  go  up  to  75  per  cent  and  literacy 
rate  to  50  per  cent  by  1988-  If  these  targets  are  achieved,  the  Plan 
would  have  fulfilled  a  mission. 

Conclusion,  In  summary,  primary  education  will  be  given  a  new 
start  through  better  working  environments,  higher  quality  of  teach- 
ing, and  more  effective  supervision.  In  many  of  these  areas  one  has 
to  remain  vigilant,  because  cost  effective  measures  of  quantification 
are  not  available.  Above  all  it  will  require  an  abiding  commitment 
from  all  those  who  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

Proposed  measures 

The  Government  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  most  impor- 
tant programme  to  be  implemented  during  the  coming  20  years  in 
the  education  sector  is  to  both  improve  the  quality  of  primary  educa- 
tion and  to  attain  its  universalization,  A  difficult  challenge,  there- 
fore, confronts  the  Government,  The  challenge  relates  to  the  need  to 
restructure  the  present  outmoded  system.  What  follows  is  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  various  steps  and  measures  which  are  being  taken  to 
effect  this  restructuring. 

The  provincial  departments  of  education  are  the  principal 
agency  to  prepare  and  implement  educational  plans.  Unfortunately, 
no  adequate  attention  has  been  paid  so  far  as  to  their  development, 
on  proper  lines.  Their  structure,  designed  during  the  British  period 
for  very  limited  purposes,  continues  to  be  substantially  unchanged 
even  to  this  date,  Tlieir  procedures  and  programmes  are  still  largely 
traditional  and  the  outlook  of  their  officers  is  more  often  than  not, 
rigid  and  conservative.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some  expansion 
in  the  number  of  personnel  working  within  the  departments.  But 
most  of  this  expansion  has  been  on  traditional  lines  and  has  not 
implied  any  qualitative  change  in  their  operation.  Moreover,  even 
this  numerical  expansion  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  the 
situation  and  has  fallen  short  of  the  expansion  in  the  number  of 
schools,  their  enrolments,  the  strength  of  the  teaching  force  em- 
ployed, or  total  educational  expenditure  at  present.  No  provincial 
department  of  education,  as  constituted  at  present,  is  in  a  position  to 
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assume  responsibility  for  the  complex  and  difficult  programme  of 
educational  reconstruction. 

The  Government  is  of  the  view  that  administration  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  faith  and  vision,  bold  and  courageous  leadership,  and  pro- 
per handling  of  human  relations.  The  major  weakness  of  the  existing 
organization  of  the  provincial  education  departments  are  largely 
related  to  personnel.  These  include:  inadequate  staffing,  inadequate 
provision  of  in-service  education,  lack  of  specialized  staff,  and  short- 
age of  personnel  at  the  higher  level.  The  existing  facilities  and 
arrangements  for  the  training  of  educational  administrators  are  in- 
adequate. Pre-service  education  for  educational  administrators  is 
considered  unnecessary.  There  is  little  or  no  provision  for  such  train- 
ing opportunities  in  the  country.  It  is  all  the  more  surprising  because 
the  efficacy  of  training  is  the  basic  assumption  in  education.  Train- 
ing for  an  educational  administrator  is  needed  not  only  because  the 
tasks  he  is  required  to  perform  are  difficult  and  complex,  but  mainly 
because  it  is  necessary  to  orient  him  to  the  programme  of  educa- 
tional expansion  and  improvement. 

Practically  all  educational  administrators  working  in  the  provin- 
cial education  departments  are  old  working  teachers  who,  in  order  to 
receive  promotion,  have  been  posted  to  such  new  assignments.  They 
neither  know  much  nor  are  properly  inducted  into  their  new  jobs 
and  all  that  they  are  left  to  do  is  to  pick  up  one  thing  from  here  and 
another  from  there.  To  add  to  it  they  are  sometimes  required  to 
manage  or  support  educational  programmes  of  an  innovative  nature. 
Such  programmes  are  often  doomed  to  failure  which  can,  therefore, 
be  traced  back  to  the  management  level.  Thus  there  is  no  doubt  that 
to  ensure  the  success  of  a  programme  of  an  innovative  nature  the 
management  has  to  be  of  an  innovative  type. 

The  existing  procedures  in  educational  administration  suffer 
from  an  excess  of  emphasis  on  uniformity  and  rigidity.  These  rules 
and  regulations  rather  than  proving  to  be  guidelines  for  action  have 
become  straitjackets  and  the  explanation  of  inaction.  The  idea  of 
creating  uniformity  and  regulating  the  educational  process  through 
comprehensive  departmental  codes  has  been  overdone.  A  good  por- 
tion of  these  codes  are  no  longer  compatible  with  the  changed  reali- 
ty. Whereas  there  was  ample  justification  in  1935  for  requiring  to 
float  a  tender  in  the  newspapers  if  the  articles  to  be  purchased  are  to 
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cost  more  than  Rs.  5000/—  the  same  has  lost  all  relevance  when  the 
tender  itself  will  cost  50  per  cent  of  that  amount.  The  worst  part  of 
the  situation  is  that  it  militates  against  initiative  and  reduces  experi- 
mentation to  a  minimum. 

The  Government  thinks  that  in  order  to  introduce  flexibility 
and  dynamism  to  the  educational  administration  the  first  thing  is  to 
bring  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  administrators.  They  need  to 
cultivate  an  openess  of  mind  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  rather  than  a 
n;le-of-thumb  approach  trying  to  stick  to  established  practices  even 
when  they  cease  to  be  meaningful.  It  is  here  that  research  in  educa- 
tional administration  and  the  in-service  training  of  educational  ad- 
ministrators can  play  a  significant  role.  There  is  need  to  innovate 
those  management  and  organization  practices  which  have  been  found 
so  effective  in  industry.  It  was  in  this  context  that  the  Management 
Unit  for  Study  and  Training  (MUST)  was  created  in  N.W.F.P  during 
late  1979  as  a  pilot  project  v^th  the  specific  objectives  to: 

a)  look  into  the  management  practices  and  procedures  as 
they  exist  at  the  moment  and  to  recommend  appropriate 
changes  with  a  view  to  ensuring  their  compatability  with 
the  changed  reality; 

b)  take  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  present  educational  code 
for  the  purpose  of  its  recodification  to  establish  consisten- 
cy with  the  changed  circumstances; 

c)  prepare  job  specifications  and  job  manuals  for  administra- 
tors at  all  levels  v^th  a  view  to  enhancing  their  efficiency 
and  modernizing  the  management  along  the  new  organiza- 
tion and  management  concepts; 

d)  arrange  in-service  training  of  the  administrators  with  the 
purpose  of  equipping  them  with  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment techniques  which  they  lack;  and 

e)  look  into  the  possibility  of  creating  an  appropriate  and 
valid  data-base  through  the  establishment  of  a  Management 
Information  System  employing  electronic  data  processing. 

MUST  is  a  pilot  project  created  on  an  experimental  basis  in  one 
province,  and  its  evaluation  is  now  in  progress.  It  is  expected  that 
similar  units  will  be  created  in  other  provinces  modified  to  the  extent 
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indicated  in  the  evaluation  report.  However,  the  common  belief  is 
that  MUST  has  been  a  considerable  success. 

School  mapping.  Areas  in  which  there  is  scope  for  much  im- 
piovement  in  administrative  practices  are  those  of  policy  formulation 
and  project  preparation.  Modem  administrative  practices  in  the  pro- 
duction sector  require  a  systematic  analysis  and  determination  of 
cost-effectiveness  before  a  new  operation  is  launched.  In  education, 
too  often  the  practice  is  to  describe  a  scheme  in  a  perfunctory  man- 
ner without  determining  its  full  cost  and  to  begin  operation  with  in- 
sufficient preparation.  The  knowledge  that  the  cost  is  prohibitive 
and  cannot  be  met  out  of  the  allocated  resources,  is  gained  only 
when  the  shortfall  of  targets  is  brought  out  during  implementation. 
Where  large  sums  of  money  are  to  be  spent  a  series  of  preparatory 
steps  are  necessary  beginning  from  feasibility  studies  and  going 
through  step-by-step  plan  of  operations  for  the  project.  This  detailed 
programming  of  the  planned  activities  will  ensure  more  economic  use 
of  resources  and  a  better  eyaluation  of  the  progress  being  made 
during  implementation. 

The  major  reason  for  doing  an  inadequate  job  at  the  time  of 
project  preparation  and  during  implementation  is  the  fact  that  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  educational  system,  being  such  a  vast 
enterprise,  is  difficult  to  visualise.  Here  is  a  situation  where  the  tree 
may  be  knovm  but  the  map  of  the  wood  is  missing.  It  is  so  easy  to 
take  a  decision  that  all  those  settlements  having  a  population  of  500 
or  more  must  be  provided  with  schools.  But  one  cannot  say  with 
any  confidence  how  many  of  such  settlement  there  are  in  dl  and 
how  many  are  without  a  school,  or  what  such  a  decision  would  cost 
the  exchequer.  No  system  of  feasible  priorities  can  be  worked  out 
without  having  such  reliable  basic  information  available. 

A  ^School  Mapping'  exercise  has  been  completed.  It  is  the  first 
step  in  a  scientific  approach  to  Systematically  solving  the  problems 
associated  with  the  provision  of  educational  facilities  at  the  primary 
level  to  all  children  in  the  country  and  towards  some  rational  distri- 
bution of  institutions  related  to  the  second  level  of  education.  The 
exercise  is  an  attempt  to  effect  optimum  utilization  of  the  very 
scarce  resources  which  Pakistan  possesses.  The  main  objectives  of 
the  activity  are  to: 
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a)  collect  relevant  data  from  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  Pakistan  comprising  all  the  various  administrative  units 
up  to  the  level  of  secondary  education; 

b)  process  the  same  data  employing  electronic  data  pro- 
cessing; 

c)  diagnose  the  existing  situation  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  disparity  in  the  spread  of  educational  facilities; 

d)  ensure  rational  distribution  of  educational  facilities  to  be 
developed  under  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan;  and 

e)  identify  major  criteria  for  assessing  the  optimal  use  of  a 
network  of  educational  facilities. 

A  computer  based  questionnaire,  formated  coding  sheets  and  a 
^Learning  Package*  of  three  units  were  developed  at  the  Project  Wing 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  a  series  of  workshops  to  train  data 
collectors  were  run.  Data  collectors  were  required  to  visit  each  and 
.^very  institution  and  to  enter  the  data  directly  in  the  coding  sheets. 
A  system  of  spot  checking  was  designed  to  ensure  the  reliability  and 
accuracy  of  the  data  so  collected.  The  data  from  the  coding  sheets 
has  now  been  tabulated  by  the  computer  and  its  analysis  is  under 
progress. 

Strengthening  selected  educational  institutions.  Until  very 
recently  development  in  education  has  meant  quantitative  inputs, 
targets  and  outputs.  The  exact  educational  substance,  content  and 
effects  have  remained,  by-  and-large,  overlooked.  Certainly  the  dis- 
tinction between  quantity  and  quality  in  educational  development  is 
a  problematic  one  —  many  qua'Uative  aspects  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem finding  their  expression  in  quantitative  indicators  and  it  is  true 
that  educational  planning  has  been  in  the  past  primarily  pre-occupied 
with  problems  that  are  amenable  to  quantitiative  adjustment.  What 
happens  to  students  exposed  to  instructional  and  other  educational 
experiences  provided  as  a  result  of  plans  for  the  further  expansion 
and  development  of  the  educational  system  has  been  of  less  concern. 
In  the  process,  what  the  particular  instructional  and  content  charac- 
teristics of  a  given  type  of  schooling  did  to  the  mix  of  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  to  be  found  in  the  student  has  tended  to  be  a 
matter  of  small  concern. 
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A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  in  recent  years  there- 
fore to  the  techniques  of  revitalizing  classroom  teaching.  The  revised 
curriculum  was  intended  to  revolutionize  all  life  and  activity  in  the 
primary  schools  and  draw  out  the  best  in  the  child.  A  critical  survey 
of  the  situation  as  it  existed  was  conducted  in  one  of  the  provinces  in 
1977  and  it  was  revealed  that,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  effort  in 
the  shape  of  workshops,  refresher  courses  and  seminars,  the  impact 
of  these  activities  on  teaching  practices  had  been  relatively  small. 
There  remained  a  mismatch  between  the  curriculum  and  the  metho- 
dology. The  new  curriculum  was  still  being  taught  through  an  old 
methodology.  The  survey  clearly  demonstrated  that  languages  con- 
tinued to  be  taught  through  chanting,  that  comprehension  was  poor, 
that  language  development  amongst  children  remained  low  as  a  con- 
sequence. Mathematics,  science  and  social  studies  continued  to  be 
taught  through  drill  and  memorization.  Teacher-pupil  interaction 
remained  uni-directional  and  pupil  initiation  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Instruction  still  conformed  to  a  mechanical  routine,  con- 
tinued to  be  dominated  by  the  old  besetting  evil  of  verbalism  re- 
maining dull  and  uninspiring. 

The  problem  as  indicated  above  is  complex  and  the  answers  to 
it  are  not  easy  to  find.  However,  the  following  factors  are  considered 
to  be  mainly  responsible: 

a)  by  and  large,  the  competence  of  an  average  teacher  is 
poor:  his  general  education  is  below  standard  and  his  pro- 
fessional preparation  unsatisfactory; 

b)  little  has  been  done  to  find  out  in  crucial  sectors  the 
methods  that  are  best  suited  to  the  conditions  and  needs. 
For  instance,  the  best  method  of  teaching  beginning  reading 
in  a  non-phonetic  script  like  Urdu  has  yet  to  be  developed; 

c)  The  educational  system  is  not  designed  to  encourage  initia- 
tive, creativity  and  experimentation  on  a  large  scale  and  is, 
therefore,  unable  to  keep  itself  abreast  of  the  time.  Intui- 
tively it  is  felt  that  v^e  are  behind  the  international  main- 
stream and  that  this  gap  may  widen  with  the  passage  of 
time:  and 

d)  even  assuming  that  a  good  method  of  teaching  is  disco- 
vered and  is  actually  introduced  in  progressive  schools,  the 
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problem  still  remains  of  disseminating  it  amongst  the  other 
schools  so  that  it  becomes  the  common  practice  in  the 
educational  system  as  such.  This  is  a  difficult  task  and  one 
has  yet  to  find  the  right  techniques  for  accomplishing  it. 

Cognizant  of  all  the  above  issues,  it  has  been  felt  that  teachers 
at  the  primary  level  have  no  option  but  to  continue  teaching  in  the 
way  they  are  doing  at  present.  This  is  the  only  model  that  they  have 
witnessed  and  they  are  almost  bound  to  perpetuate  it.  The  only 
solution  is  to  present  better  models  for  the  teachers  to  observe  and 
from  which  to  draw  their  inferences.  In  such  a  situation  educational 
films  and  model  lessons  developed  around  specific  concepts  at  parti- 
cular grade  levely  arc  accessary.  Unfortunately,  films  obtainable 
from  the  market  a.r  usually  in  English.  The  language  itself  will  not  be 
the  main  problem  since  any  film  can  be  conveniently  dubbed  into 
Urdu.  The  biggest  objection  to  the  showing  of  such  films  with  a  view 
to  creating  the  desired  impact  on  our  teachers  is  the  difference  in  the 
conditions  of  schools  as  depicisd  in  the  model  and  what  exists  in 
Pakistan.  This  enormous  difference  between  the  two  situations  acts 
as  a  mental  block  with  the  teachers,  prohibiting  competely  their 
drawing  out  the  necessary  inferences. 

In  the  circumstances  it  was  thought  that  if  something  similar 
could  be  done  in  typical  situations  the  message  could  be  a  real  force 
and  a  good  way  to  let  the  teacher  see  what  the  possible  alternatives 
are.  To  achieve  this  objective  of  reforming  pedagogy  a  UNDP  aided 
project  named  as  "Strengthenir*g  Educational  Institutions**  was 
launched  in  all  the  four  provinces  during  1979.  The  project  con- 
ducted a  series  of  teacher  refresher  courses  based  on  actual  classroom 
teaching.  Lessons  in  local  conditions  were  recorded  on  video-tapes 
and  were  made  a  basis  for  group  discussions.  The  project  is  near 
completion  and  its  evaluation  is  in  progress. 

Experiment  in  local  planning.  The  crux  of  the  problem  of 
educational  planning  in  Pakistan  is  to  implement  a  national  policy  in 
education  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Pakistan  is  such  a  large  country 
and  that  conditions  vary  enormously  from  one  place  to  another.  To 
execute  uniform  policies  in  conditions  which  are  extremely  divergent 
is  a  very  difficult  task.  This  difficulty  is  further  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  planning  is  done  centrally  and  often  as  an  arm-chair  exer- 
cise. The  existing  machinery  for  educational  planning  leaves  much  to 
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be  desired.    The  planning  cells  in  the  offices  of  the  Directors 
Education  are  inadequately  staffed  and  work  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  field  conditions.    Their  work  is  mostly  administrative  and 
financial  and  confined  to  the  compilation  and  reporting  of  financial 
and  physical  targets. 

Education  is  essentially  a  responsibility  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. But  the  Government  feels  that  it  is  also  a  national  concern 
and,  in  certain  major  areas,  decisions  ought  to  be  taken  at  the  national 
level.  Thus  to  be  very  exact  there  is  a  need  to  regard  education  as  a 
Provincial  Federal  partnership.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  education,  which  concerns  every  parent  and  every 
family,  has  to  be  taken  as  close  to  the  people  as  possible  and  that  its 
administration  can  be  best  conducted  by  or  in  close  association  with 
local  communities.  This  implies  that  educational  planning  has  to  be 
decentralized  to  the  district  level  and  still  further  down  to  the  level 
of  each  union  council.  The  process  of  educational  planning  in  a 
federal  democracy  like  this  has  .;hus  to  be  the  right  mix  of  centraliza- 
tion in  the  appropriate  sectors  with  a  large  amount  of  decentraliza- 
tion in  other  sectors  and  especially  in  administration.  Care  should, 
however,  be  taken  that  the  parts  fall  coherently  into  the  totality  of  a 
broad  national  plan,  and  that  possible  contradictions  are  eliminated. 

The  Government  felt  that  decentralization  in  planning  at  the 
district  level  was  not  possible  until  recently  because  of  the  lack  of 
institutions  of  local  government.  However,  as  they  are  available  now 
a  start  can  be  made.  Not  only  can  such  a  process  ensure  the  in- 
volvement of  local  communities  in  nation-building  activities,  it 
can  facilitate  in  due  course  of  time,  the  availability  of  their  resources 
as  well.  It  is  an  essential  step  towards  the  mobilization  of  people  and 
possesses  immense  potential  in  its  wake. 

Such  is  the  rationale  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  experi- 
mental scheme  effective  for  one  district  with  the  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  from  UNICEF,  Through  the  mobilization  of  resource 
persons  from  within  the  local  communities  the  scheme  aims  to 
formulate  a  data-base  in  the  first  instance  and  then  to  use  the  same 
data-base  in  spelling  out  an  action  plan.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  scheme  has  been  received,  and  the  fervour  which  the  activity  has 
generated  was  eye-opening  in  many  respects  even  for  the  organizers 
of  the  scheme.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  experiment  has 
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been  a  great  success  and  leadership  from  more  and  more  districts  is 
putting  pressure  on  the  provincial  governments  to  let  them  replicate 
the  programme  as  developed  in  this  one  district. 

The  Centre  School 

The  Centre  School  is  an  innovative  type  of  institution  estab- 
lished at  a  functional  level  v^ith  a  view  to  enhancing  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  sub -system  of  primary  education.  The  con- 
cept has  been  specifically  designed  to  suit  the  objectives  of  the 
Primary  Education  Project  and  is,  at  the  moment,  under  implementa- 
tion only  within  the  Punjab  province  on  a  pilot  basis.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion which  can  conveniently  fit  into  the  existing  scheme  of 
institutions.  At  the  same  time  it  possesses  tremendous  potential  for 
improving  things  at  grass-roots  level.  The  informal  monitoring 
carried  out  so  far  confirms  the  expectations  which  went  into  its 
design. 

In  the  Punjab  the  Primary  Education  Project  (PEP)  extends  to 
only  ten  of  its  districts.  Within  each  district  either  two  or  three 
IRDP  centres  are  covered  by  PEP.  As  many  as  60  primary  schools 
have  been  selected  from  each  of  these  Centres  for  purposes  of  opera- 
tions under  PEP.  Where  there  are  three  IRDP  Centres  within  a 
district,  two  are  for  male  and  one  is  for  female  primary  schools. 
However,  where  there  are  two  IRDP  Centres  one  is  exclusively  for 
male  primary  schools  while  the  other  has  60  male  as  well  as  60 
female  primary  schools  placed  with  the  PEP.  Thus  within  each 
district  120  boys,  and  60  girls'  schools  are  covered  by  the  Primary 
Education  Project.  The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  Punjab  under 
the  Project  is  1,800.  Again,  all  these  schools  have  been  divided 
evenly  into  300  clusters  (each  cluster  possessing  six  schools). 

An  IRDP  Centre  of  the  Project  has  either  one  set  of  ten  clusters 
of  primary  schools  male/female  or  two  sets  of  ten  clusters  of  male 
and  ten  clusters  of  female  primary  schools.  Each  set  of  ten  clusters 
of  schools  (60  schools  in  each  set)  is  looked  after  by  a  male  or  a 
female  supervisor.  He/She  is  being  assisted  by  ten  Learning  Co- 
ordinators. Thus  each  cluster  of  Schools  has  the  facility  of  one 
Learning  Co-ordinator  as  well  as  one  Supervisor  to  ten  Qusters. 

With  each  cluster  of  six  schools  there  is  one  school  known  as 
Centre  School.  The  Centre  School  is  usually  the  best  school  of  the 
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cluster.  It  is,  very  often,  the  oldest  school  of  the  cluster  with  the 
largest  enrolment,  maximum  and  the  most  experienced  staff  and 
possessing  physical  facilities  better  than  at  others.  Again,  the  other 
five  schools  are  within  easy  reach.  The  Centre  School  acts,  addi- 
tionally, as  the  headquarter  of  the  Learning  Co-ordinator. 

One  room  has  been  constructed  at  each  of  these  centre  schools 
to  be  used  as  an  office  by  the  Learning  Co-ordinator  and  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  teachers  of  the  cluster  schools.  Enough  furniture  has 
been  provided  for  the  purpose.  Books  on  education  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  Learning  Co-ordinator  as  well  as  his  teachers  have  also 
been  made  available.  It  is  intended  that  teachers  should  assemble  at 
the  Centre  School  at  least  once  in  a  month  either  for  some  pro- 
gramme of  in-service  training  or,  may  be  for  an  exchange  of  exper- 
ience. This  mechanism  is  also  adopted  in  case  some  urgent  informa- 
tion is  asked  for  by  the  district  authorities. 

The  major  function  of  the  Centre  School  is  to  break  the  terrible 
isolation  under  which  each  school  works  at  the  moment.  The  in- 
tended purpose  is  to  create  such  conditions  as  may  enable  a  small 
group  of  schools  working  in  a  neighbourhood  to  make  a  co-operative 
effort  to  improve  teaching  learning.  A  Centre  School  is  a  meeting 
point  —  where  all  the  teachers  working  within  the  cluster  can  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  their  professional  growth  and  to  discuss 
other  matters  of  mutual  interest.  Here  is  a  place  where  a  relatively 
new  teacher  can  meet  with  an  experienced  teacher  and  discuss  his 
school's  or  even  his  personal  problems  in  relation  to  the  community 
where  he  works  to  enquire  about  what  may  be  the  best  way  forward 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself.  He/she  can  further 
use  the  small  library  that  is  available  with  the  Centre  School. 

A  network  of  schools  has  been  established  Vvdth  the  potential 
to  be  exploited  in  the  following  specific  ways: 

a)  some  suitable  reprographic  equipment  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  Centre  School  with  a  view  to  converting  it  into  a 
clearing  house  for  the  dissemination  of  the  required  pro- 
fessional knowledge  —  utilized  for  the  preparation  of  learn- 
ing materials  for  pupils  as  well  as  for  developing  restricted 
response  tests; 
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b)  if  some  self-contained  modules  are  developed  complete 
with  all  instructions  and  relevant  materials  the  Centre 
Schools  can  be  employed  as  venues  for  conducting  courses; 

c)  the  Centre  School  provides  an  excellent  forum  for  the 
introduction  of  modernization  in  the  teaching/learning 
process  through  such  mechanisms  as  the  Mobile  Projection 
Unit  or  Mobile  Library, 

Reading  teaching  project 

Any  attempt  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  all  sections  of  the 
population  in  the  context  of  today^s  Pakistan  would  have  to  cater  for 
the  required  educational  inputs.  The  incidence  of  a  high  illiteracy 
rate  has  serious  implications  for  the  capacity  of  the  population  to 
attain  better  health,  nutrition  and  saiiitation  practices  and  thereby  to 
contribute  to  national  development.  This  goal  targeted  towards  the 
optimum  realization  of  human  potential  further  demands  the  qualita- 
tive regeneration  of  education  at  all  levels. 

Recent  attempts  undertaken  in  NWFP  to  effect  improvement 
in  learning  on  the  part  of  children  at  primary  level  indicate  a  general 
state  of  under-development  in  the  broad  area  of  communication 
which  is  proving  to  be  quite  a  real  constraint.  Teachers  need  more 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  process  associated  v^th  language 
acquisition  in  general  and  reading  in  particular  before  they  can 
embark  on  programmes  suitable  for  meaningful  learning. 

The  high  primary  school  drop-out  rate  coupled  v^th  the  fact 
that  for  the  majority  of  students  it  is  the  only  formal  education  that 
they  will  receive  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  teaching  of  reading 
to  be  as  effective  as  possible  in  order  to  provide  some  basis  for  self 
directed  learning.  In  general  the  primary  grades  are  taught  by  the 
least  qualified  teachers.  Thus  the  short  exposure  to  school  which 
most  children  have  is  spent  with  those  who  are  least  able  to  equip 
them  with  the  competencies  essential  for  children  to  attempt  later 
self  learning. 

Pakistani  educationalists  and  outside  consultants  have  identified 
the  following  factors  which  appear  most  significant  within  the  class- 
room setting  and  which  need  some  positive  improvements  to  be 
made  quickly  and  effectively.  These  are: 
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a)  teachers  use  outmoded  methods  of  teaching  which  feature 
meaningless  chanting,  rote  learning  and  no  attempt  at 
teaching  for  comprehension; 

b)  reading  books  developed  and  prepared  without  considera- 
tion for  appropriate  vocabulary;  and 

c)  complete  non-use  of  no  or  low-cost  teaching/learning  aids. 

To  ameliorate  such  problems  a  Reading/Teaching  Project  fi- 
nanced by  UNICEF  is  to  be  introduced  nationally  in  three  phases. 
The  purpose  of  Phase  I  would  be  the  comparative  investigation  of 
learning  strategies  appropriate  for  the  teaching  of  Urdu  language. 
This  study  will  be  conducted  only  in  NWFP  and  its  findings  will  be 
applied  to  the  other  provinces  as  well.  The  investigation  involves  the 
comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  several  different  methodologies 
for  teaching  reading  in  Urdu  at  grade  I  in  terms  of  the  le  xners  per- 
formance levels  over  one  school  year. 

Phase  II  will  deal  with  the  establishment  of  graded  vocabulary 
specifications  and  will  be  conducted  separately  in  all  the  four  pro- 
vinces because  of  their  liguistic  differences.  The  soecifications  will 
provide  standardized  vocabulary  lists  for  each  province  for  each 
grade  of  the  primary  school,  in  the  Urdu  language.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  province-specific  graded  vocabulary  lists,  national  lists 
will  be  established  through  consultations  among  provinces. 

Phase  III  will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  Reading 
Kit.  This  phase  will  also  be  conducted  in  all  the  provinces.  It  is 
anticipated  that  province-specific  vocabulary  lists  and  reading  scale 
norms  will  show  differences.  For  example,  it  is  likely  the  Punjab  list 
will  be  longer  than  the  list  from  Baluchistan.  Considering  that  Urdu 
is  the  national  language,  it  is  necessary  from  both  the  points  of  view 
of  national  identity  and  integrity,  and  of  social  justice,  that  over 
time,  all  learners  in  all  provinces  achieve  common  nationally  speci- 
fied standards  in  Urdu.  The  development  of  the  Reading  Kit  may  be 
considered  in  tcnns  of  two  operations  as  follows:  (a)  development 
of  a  basic  province-specific  kit  to  enhance  reading  ability  in  a  given 
province;  and  (b)  development  of  an  extension  kit  which  will 
enhance  the  achievement  of  learners  from  a  province-specific  level  to 
the  common  National  achievement  level  in  the  Urdu  language. 

All  the  four  provincial  governments  have  accepted  the  project. 
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NEW  PROGRAMMES 

A  major  transformation  is  needed  to  effect  improvement  in  the 
effectiveness  of  primary  education  to  improve  the  quality  of  teachers 
to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  combination  of  teaching  and  research, 
and  to  drastically  reform  the  management  infra-structure.  The  twin 
challenges  of  quantitative  expansion  and  qualitative  regeneration 
may  be  specific  to  the  present  and  not  to  Pakistan  alone.  One  can 
leam  a  lot  from  the  development  of  the  educational  systems 
elsewhere  and  one  can  draw  inferences  which  have  much  meaning. 
These  two  challenges  appear  to  be  in  a  dialectical  relationship  with 
each  other.  Any  worthwhile  further  expansion  is  not  possible  with- 
out the  incorporation  of  some  improvement  of  the  qualitative  aspect. 
However,  between  the  two,  the  qualitative  dimension  should  enjoy 
the  primacy.  It  is  this  aspect  which  has  remained  neglected  for  so 
long.  Any  attempt  to  do  something  in  this  respect  in  the  past  has 
remained  restricted  and  largely  ineffective.  Thus  the  educationalists 
within  Pakistan  feel  that  the  real  need  is  action.  Consistent  with  this 
thinking,  of  late  a  number  of  programmes  have  been  launched  to  face 
the  issues  indicated  above. 

Appropriate  instructional  model 

The  diversity  of  approaches,  methods  and  content  found  in 
innovations  internationally,  may  reflect  the  uncertainty  which 
exists  over  how  to  proceed.  The  present  lack  of  information,  in 
particular  about  the  effects  of  different  teaching  strategies,  puts 
their  practitioners  in  the  position  of  advocating  a  particular  strategy 
on  grounds  that  are  little  more  than  beliefs.  Subsequent  decisions  on 
adoption  are  embarrasingly  unsubstantiated  by  prior  knowledge  of 
the  likely  effects  of  the  chosen  strategy,  intended  or  unintended. 

The  conditions  and  constraints  that  effect  the  consequences  of 
introducing  a  particular  change  in  teaching  strategy  extend  far 
beyond   the   classroom   and   the   school.   Factors  such  as  the 
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commitment  of  the  teachers  (which  might  be  influenced  by  their 
socio-economic  status)  or  the  home  background  of  the  children  or  the 
social  values  of  society,  as  evidenced  in  the  allocation  of  educational 
resources  to  different  groups,  might  v^ell  have  as  much  part  in  learn- 
ing outcomes  as  changes  in  classroom  materials  or  approaches. 

Within  this  context  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  outline  the 
main  dimensions  of  the  classroom  teaching/learning  process  and  by 
doing  so  to  highlight  some  of  the  basic  issues.  Based  on  these  dimen- 
sions an  empiricaJ  model  is  being  attempted.  It  is  presumed  that 
this  model  will  be  employed  to  measure  the  teaching/learning  con- 
ditions of  any  classroom  at  any  point  in  time.  It  follows  that  the 
description  of  a  particular  classroom  in  terms  of  its  position  in  the 
dimension  will  yield  a  comprehensive  picture  of  its  overall  condition. 
A  description  undertaken  similarly  but  at  a  different  point  in  time 
will  provide  a  basis  not  only  for  comparision  but  also  for  evaluation. 

The  decisions  that  are  at  the  heart  of  an  appropriate  instruc- 
tional model  are  those  that  have  to  be  made  about  how  to  organize 
and  supervise  pupils'  learning.  In  times  of  change  these  decisions 
ought  to  be  made  consciously  associating  always  those  who  would  be 
called  upon  to  adopt  them.  Decisions  about  one  aspect  of  the 
learning  environment  in  the  classroom  should  be  consistent  with 
decisions  about  other  aspects.  This  plan  of  action  which  results 
from  taking  a  set  of  self-consistent  decisions  about  the  classroom 
learning  environment  is  what  is  meant  actually  by  teaching/learning 
strategy. 

However,  different  strategies  may  place  varying  emphases  upon 
the  decision  about  a  particular  feature  of  the  classroom.  In  one 
strategy  the  choice  of  whether  pupils  work  individually  or  in  groups 
may  not  be  considered  as  important  as  in  another.  Again,  in  one 
particular  strategy  it  may  be  crucial  that  pupils  work  in  groups  of 
heterogeneous  ability  so  that  the  more  able  can  help  the  less  able 
whilst  in  another  strategy  the  composition  of  the  groups  could  be 
relatively  less  important.  One  of  the  obstacles  to  achieving  a 
coherent  view  of  the  strengths  and  v^eaknesses  of  alternative 
strategies  is  the  possibility  that  different  sets  of  variables  are  needed 
to  describe  different  strategies.  But  comparison  of  one  strategy  with 
another  is  difficult  unless  some  agieed  framework  is  used  and  deci- 
sions with  regard  to  important  variables  are  stated  in  all  cases. 
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Although  there  is  so  far  no  defined  set  of  variables  (instructional 
model)  which  can  be  universally  agreed  upon,  none  the  less  a  step 
tov^ards  developing  strategies  in  terms  of  positions  along  a  series  of 
dimensions  is  being  made  w^hich  represent  the  most  important 
features  of  the  decision-making  process. 

Ideally  it  v^ould  be  most  useful  to  arrive  at  a  set  of  dimension 
w^hich  encompass  all  important  features  of  as  many  strategies  as  can 
be  envisaged.  Such  a  set  is  under  consideration  in  N.W.F.P.  and  at 
Gilgit.  Ideas  are  being  pooled  and  the  exercise  is  in  progress.  In  the 
meantime,  a  fev^  dimensions  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  this  approach  provides  the  appropriate  instructional  model. 
These  dimensions  have  been  chosen  because  they  represent  aspects  of 
the  teaching/learning  process  which  are  considered  to  effect  out- 
comes which  can  be  varied,  and  about  which  decisions  must  be  made 
explicityly  or  implicitly. 

The  dimensions  chosen  are:  the  pupils'  role;  content  of  activ- 
ities; pupil  participation;  influence  of  feedback;  and  teacher-pupil 
relationship. 

In  terms  of  each  of  these  dimensions  there  is  a  continuum  of 
possible  behaviour.  This  range  of  variation  is  being  spelled  out  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  conscious  decision  as  to  the  extent  of 
appropriate  behaviour  vis-a-vis  certain  dimensions.  The  aggregate  of 
all  these  dimensions  along  wrih  the  level  desired  will  constitute  the 

propriate  instructional  model.    It  is  a  fascinating  effort  which  is 

Ing  undertaken  vnth  far-reaching  implications. 

The  conceptual  frame- work  of  the  proposed  Instructional 
Model  as  outlined  above  is  far  from  complete.  However,  consistent 
with  the  conditions  that  teachers  are  inadequately  trained,  that  the 
existing  traditional  teaching  practice  dates  back  a  long  way  and  the 
fact  that  supervisors  do  not  expect  anything  different  or  innovative 
one  has  got  to  plan  change  keeping  in  mind  a  long  time  perspective. 
The  whole  process  is,  of  course,  being  closely  monitored  and  an 
in-built  mechanism  of  evaluation  at  all  stages  is  also  being  planned. 
The  programme  is  in  very  competent  hands  and  it  is  expected  that 
very  relevant  lessons  will  be  learnt  for  wider  adaptation/replication. 
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Legislation  for  compulsory  primary  education 

Primary  education  has  a  chequered  history.  It  has  been  the 
avowed  policy  of  successive  Governments,  which  found  full  expres- 
sion in  all  the  policy  documents  and  the  National  Education  Policies 
devised  and  implemented  during  the  last  36  years,  to  achieve  the 
coveted  aim  of  universalization  of  primary'  education,  but  the  goal 
has  not  been  attained.  The  low  enrolment  in  the  primary  schools  of 
age  group  5-9  and  the  high  drop-outs  have  mainly  contributed  to 
this.  The  situation  is  more  disheartening  when  we  see  the  widening 
disparities  in  the  participation  rate  between  urban,  rural  male  and 
female.  There  are  63  per  cent  boys  (rural  58  per  cent)  and  32  per 
cent  girls  (rural  20  per  cent)  who  are  enrolled  in  primary  schools. 
Nearly  50  per  cent  of  them  drop  out  before  completing  five  years  of 
schooling  and  join  the  swelling  rank  of  illiterates.  The  physical 
infrastructure  is  quite  inadequate,  which  is  conducive  to  the 
existence  of  ghost  schools  and  teacher  absenteeism.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  population  and  slow  expansion  of  primary  education  has 
assumed  a  fearful  proportion.  It  is  encouraging  that  the  Sixth  Five 
Year  Plan  has  fully  grasped  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  has  given 
the  highest  priority  to  the  promotion  of  primary  education. 

There  is  a  provision  of  Rs.  7  billion  in  the  Sixth  Plan  for 
the  promotion  of  primary  education.  The  plan  provides  for  special 
programmes  such  as  Mosque  Schools  or  Mohalla  Schools,  with 
lowered  qualifications  for  teachers  in  order  to  bring  the  school 
nearer  the  clientele.  Universal  compulsory  education  will  also  be 
instituted  within  the  plan  period.  All  boys  of  the  relevant  age-group 
will  be  put  into  Class  I  in  the  middle  years  of  the  plan  and  all  the 
girls  by  the  terminal  year  (1987-1988).  A  minimum  of  three  years 
of  schooling  will  be  made  obligatory  to  begin  with  and  the  tenure 
will  be  gradually  raised  to  ten  years. 

To  translate  into  reality  the  objectives  enunciated  in  the  Sixth 
Five  Year  Plan,  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  prepared  an  action 
plan  identifying  development  projects  and  programmes  in  the  sphere 
of  education  deviatiiig  marginally  from  the  guidelines  given  in  the 
Plan.  The  promotion  of  primary  education  has  been  given  the 
highest  priority.  A  most  important  feature  of  the  Ministry's  action 
plan  is  the  marked  distinction  between  elementary  and  primary 
education.   The  main  thrust  is  on  the  quantitative  expansion  at  the 
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elementary  level  and  reduction  in  the  cost  by  doing  away  with  the 
concept  of  separate  schools  for  girls.  The  revival  of  Mosque  Schools 
particularly  in  the  scattered  human  settlement  and  habitation  should 
give  further  impetus  because  it  will  reduce  the  distances  and  en- 
courage the  reluctant  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  Mosque 
School  being  opened  nearby.  Besides,  with  the  establishment  "if 
Classes  I-III  in  the  newly  opended  Mosque  Schools  compulsory 
elementary  education  can  be  legislated  since  parents  will  no  longer 
have  adequate  excuses  for  evading  the  compulsory  legislation. 

Ill  order  to  hasten  the  process  of  achieving  universalization  of 
primary  education  by  the  target  dates,  it  has  been  considered  neces- 
sary to  introduce  and  enforce  legislation  for  compulsory  primary 
education  up  to  Qass  III  only.  The  powers  to  enforce  the  legislation 
in  any  Union  Council  or  other  area,  lie  wdth  the  Government,  but  can 
be  delegated  to  the  subordinate  officers.  The  enforcement  would 
be  made  through  the  Compulsory  Education  Authority.  At  the 
Union  Council  level,  this  Authority  may  comprise  the  following: 

i)  The  Chairman  of  the  Union  Council  (who  v^l  be  the 
ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Compulsory  Education 
Authority) ; 

ii)  Headmaster  of  the  largest  Middle  (or  in  the  absence  of  that 
Primary)  school  in  the  Union  Council;  and 

iii)  The  functionary  of  the  Education  Department  in  the 
Union  Council  by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called. 

The  Compulsory  Education  Authority  shall  ensure  that  every 
child  required  to  attend  a  school  does  so.  It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  parent  of  the  child  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  the  school. 
In  case  a  parent  has  failed  to  cause  the  child  to  attend,  the  Authority, 
after  affording  a  chance  to  parents  of  being  heard  and  after  necessary 
enquiry,  may  pass  an  order  directing  the  parent  to  have  the  child 
attend  the  school  up  to  a  fixed  date  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  the 
Authority  shall  sue  the  parent  in  the  court.  Similarly  the  Compulsory 
Education  Authority  will  be  empowered  to  sue  a  person  who 
employs  a  child  of  school  going  age. 

In  the  urban  areas  the  Compulsory  Education  Authoiity  may  be 
constituted  around  the  Ward  Committee  in  the  larger  municipalities 
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or  if  there  is  no  Ward  Committee,  the  Municipal  Corporation  or  Com- 
mittee or  the  Town  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  has  been 
left  flexible  so  that  the  structures  can  be  adjusted  to  the  situation. 
Similar  arrangements  may  be  made  in  the  Cantonment  Boards. 

Local  supemsion.  Since  independence  in  1947  the  educational 
system  has  expanded  by  a  factor  of  8-9  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
institutions,  and  by  a  factor  of  10-11  in  terms  of  enrolment. 
Practically,  the  whole  concentration  has  remained  focused  towards 
quantitative  expansion  of  actual  school  plants  and  their  educational 
institutions.  The  supervision  has,  however,  lagged  behind. 

The  main  purpose  of  local  supervision  is  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  faith  of  the  local  population  in  the  educational  process,  to  bridge 
the  gap  that  exists  between  the  school  and  the  community  and  to 
augnaent  the  resources  of  the  school  with  the  intentions  of 
transforming  the  educational  process  making  it  thereby  more  ef- 
ficient, effective  and  relevant.  This  effort  must  pave  the  way  for 
interlinking  education  with  the  efforts  which  are  being  undertaken  to 
overcome  the  socio-economic  under-development  of  the  country. 

The  introduction  of  the  concept  of  local  {government  and  the 
establishment  of  institutions  as  a  consequence  has  provided  a  unique 
opportunity  for  bringing  the  school  and  the  community  closer.  The 
schools  are  there  to  prepare  a  nevi*  generation  with  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  any  likely  emergent 
challenge.  It  is  the  communities  duty  to  ensure  that  schools  do  a 
really  effective  job  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  entire  country  and  its 
people. 

As  a  first  step  to  involve  the  community  in  the  educational 
process  it  is  proposed  that  Education  Committees,  for  the  explicit 
purpose  of  over-viewing  primary  education,  may  be  constituted  in 
each  Union  Council  with  the  following  composition: 

A.  Chairman  of  the  Union  Council  con-       —  Chairman 
cerned. 

B.  Headmaster  of  the  Middle  School  with       -  Member 
the  highest  enrolment  in  the  Union 

Council.  In  case  there  is  no  Middle 
School  in  the  Union  Council,  the 
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Headmaster  of  the  Primary  School 
wdth  the  highest  enrolment. 

C.     The  representative  of  the  Provinci2d       —  Member/ 
Education  Department  at  the  Union  Secretary. 
Council  level  such  as  Learning  Co- 
ordinator, Resource  Person,  Assistant 
Supervisor  etc. 

The  Union  Council's  Education  Committee  may  be  entrusted 

to: 

a)  take  measures  to  ensure  full  attendance  by  teachers  and 
students  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  concerned  Union 
Council; 

b)  identify  priorities  for  repair  work  to  primary  school 
buildings; 

c)  encourage  the  use  of  primary  teaching  kits  in  the  schools; 

d)  recommend  the  names  of  teachers  for  special  awards  on 
the  basis  of  their  performance  in  the  school;  and 

e)  appoint  in  each  village  where  there  is  a  primary  school/ 
mosque  school  a  person  who  shall  act  as  a  voluntary 
supervisor  for  the  schools  in  that  village  and  shall  report  to 
the  Union  Council  Education  Committee.  Such  voluntary 
supervisors  shall  be  selected  from  amongst  the  literate 
retired  persons  or  elderly  respected  people  of  the  village. 

The  Committee  should  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  in  two 
months  and  then  issue  a  report. 

Local  supervision  provides  an  ideal  mechanism  for  associating 
the  community  with  the  school.  It  will  enable  the  interests  of  the 
respective  parties  to  converge  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  all.  It  will  provide  at  least  a  means  to  overcome 
disadvantages  accruing  as  a  result  of  the  present  distant  line  of 
responsibility  and  extended  span  of  control 

District  Primary  Education  Authority.  Up  to  the  time  of 
partition,  when  it  v^s  discontinued,  the  local  authorities  used  to 
be  associated  with  education.    Ever-since  there  has  been  a  public 
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debate.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  local  authorities  do  succed  in 
evoking  local  interest  and  local  enthusiasm  and  effectively  bring 
local  knov^Iedge  to  bear  on  the  solution  of  the  problems.  Their 
financial  contribution  to  the  support  of  education  is  generally  not 
large  but  is  substantial  in  the  case  of  richer  corporations.  Their 
main  w^eaknesses,  how^ever,  are  the  problems  caused  to  teachers, 
through  frequent  transfers  and  postings  and  through  involvement  in 
local  factions  and  politics.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  teachers' 
association  resent  being  placed  under  local  authorities.  This  evil  in- 
creases as  the  delegation  of  authority  goes  to  lower  levels. 

As  an  ultimate  objective  it  is  essential  that  schools  and  their 
local  communities  should  be  intimately  associated  in  the  educational 
process.  It  harnesses  local  knowledge,  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  development  of  education.  As  an  immediate  goal,  District 
Education  Committees  with  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Council 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee,  have  been  constituted 
with  the  District  Education  Officer  as  secretary.  This  Committee 
acts  as  a  watchdog  over  the  various  development  activities  which 
are  in  progress  and  is  to  decide  such  matters  as  location  of  a  new 
school  or  the  school  that  needs  upgradation. 

The  ultimate  objective  to  be  reached  is  the  establishment  of  a 
competent  local  education  authority  which  may  be  designated  as 
the  District  Primary  Education  Authority.  Such  an  authority  would 
be  in  change  of  all  education  up  to  grade  V.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
authorit/  should  cover  the  entire  area  of  the  district  with  the  excep- 
tion of  municipalities  within  the  district.  All  municipalities  ought  to 
have  a  similar  authority  for  their  own  areas. 

The  transition  from  the  immediate  to  the  ultimate  objective 
will  have  to  proceed  through  a  number  of  carefully  planned  stages. 
Meanwhile,  the  primary  school  teachers  have  been  brought  on  to  a 
district  cadre,  and  no  primary  school  teacher  is  transferred  from  one 
district  tb  another  without  his/her  consent.  Even  the  budget  is 
spelled  out  district- wise,  at  least  in  one  of  the  four  provinces.  It  is 
excellent  that  different  provinces  have  the  option  to  proceed  towards 
a  national  goal  with  varying  speeds  consistent  with  the  objective  con- 
ditions as  prevailing  there.  The  essential  point  to  understand  is  that 
there  is  no  virtue  in  adhering  to  a  mechanical  uniformity. 
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In  all  such  association  of  the  local  authorities  with  education, 
adequate  safeguards  need  to  be  provided  to  ensure  that  the  teachers 
are  not  harassed  and  that  they  do  not  get  involved  in  local  factions 
and  politics.  For  this  purpose  it  is  being  thought  expedient  to  vest 
the  control  over  the  teachers  not  in  the  local  authority,  but  in  its 
Administrative  Officer  (who  should  be  an  officer  of  the  education 
department  seconded  to  serve  under  the  local  authority),  to  associate 
him  closely  with  the  District  Primary  Education  Authority  in  the 
discharge  of  his  responsibility.  Another  point  to  be  taken  particular 
care  of  is  concerned  with  the  quality  control  which  should,  under 
all  circumstances  lie  with  the  Department  of  Education  which  should 
increasingly  seek  to  perform  professional  functions  in  additon  to 
managerial  or  administrative  ones. 

National  Institute  of  Communication  in  Education 

This  is  a  new  organization  being  proposed  by  the  Government 
as  a  unit  within  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  the 
institute  is  to  determine  as  how  best  communication  media  can 
augment  or  support  community  development.  NICE,  as  proposed, 
will  endeavour  to  set  up  a  development  support  communication 
which  pays  attention  to  all  issues,  particularly  when  innovations  are 
proposed.  For  example  one  of  the  issues  which  NICE  could  take  up 
relates  to  the  attitude  of  many  people  towards  formal  education  and 
especially  towards  the  schooling  of  girls.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
articulate  it  but  they  do  unconsciously  feel  that  the  educational 
system  based  on  an  alien  model  has  failed  to  eliminate  poverty  or 
reduce  inequalities.  They  think  that  the  school  does  not  serve  as  a 
powerful  force  to  eliminate  prejudice  or  suppression.  They  have 
the  idea  that  such  schooling  was  the  need  of  the  colonial  powers  to 
develop  economically,  culturally  and  politically  a  subservient  class  of 
people  which  would  be  oriented  towards  the  need  of  more  dominant 
societies.  NICE  can  launch  a  systematic  massive  campaign  with 
a  view  to  motivating  parents  to  seek  admission  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  into  the  formal  schools. 

NICE  would  concentrate  its  efforts  on  rural  education,  mass 
education,  civic  education,  religious  education  and  will  supplement 
the  formal  system  of  education.  With  the  ultimate  objective  of  im- 
parting education,  various  communication  strategies,  techniques  and 
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campaigns  would  be  developed  to  supplement  the  development  ef- 
forts in  the  country. 

The  objectives  of  the  Institute  are  to: 

a)  Develop,  produce,  distribute  and  evaluate: 

i)  self  learning  packages  for  both  the  non-formal  and 
•    formal  system  of  education, 

ii)  religious  education  programmes  for  Pakistanis  abroad, 

iii)  enrichment  programmes  for  the  formal  system; 

b)  Develop  communication  strategies  and  to  produce 
campaign-oriented  public  education  programmes  on 
literacy,  health  and  nutrition,  agriculture,  population 
planning,  and  rural  development; 

c)  Develop  and  produce  inter-personal  communication 
packages ; 

d)  Develop  and  produce  learning  material  fortheneo-literates; 

e)  Promote  inter-university  lecture  exchange  programmes 
through  the  effective  utilization  of  media; 

f)  Promote  an  increased  awareness  of  the  contribution  of 
science  and  technology  to  the  quality  of  life  in  society 
today;  and 

g)  Assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  textbooks 
particularly  the  diagrams,  illustrations,  graphs  and  pictures. 

The  paramount  importance  of  the  above  objectives  for  national 
development  provides  a  clear  logic  for  the  establishment  of  NICE 
which  will  ensure  communication  support  to  all  educational  pro- 
cesses aimed  at  improving  the  moral  and  physical  health,  skills  and 
attitudes,  productively  and  overall  quality  of  life  of  the  people. 
It  will  also  vouchsafe  proper  use  of  communication  technology 
which  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  component  in  any  effort 
desired  to  mobilize  whole  communities. 
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PREFACE 


Universalization  of  primary  education  (UPE)  is  one  of  the 
major  priority  goals  of  countries  in  the  region  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
The  developing  countries  in  particular,  are  now  vigorously  engaged  in 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  policies,  plans  and  pro- 
grammes aimed  at  making  adequate  and  suitable  opportunities  for 
primary  education  available  as  soon  as  possible  for  all  children  and 
young  people. 

In  1983,  as  part  of  a  major  project  under  the  Asian  Programme 
of  Educational  Innovation  for  Development  (APEID)  on  the  Univer- 
salization of  Education,  12  countries  in  the  region  undertook  na- 
tional studies.  The  national  studies  were  conducted  to  analyse  the 
stage  reached  by  the  countries  in  UPE,  and  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  them  in  providing  educational  opportunities  to  zdl  children 
at  the  primary  level;  to  review  significant  new  and  current  develop- 
ments in  programmes  and  projects  which  the  countries  have  xmder- 
taken  in  order  to  expand  and  improve  primary  education;  and  to 
contribute  to  achieving  the  target  of  primary  education  for  all 
children.  The  studies  we^e  conducted  by  national  institutes  and 
professional  groups  under  the  guidance  of  high-level  committees  of 
the  Ministries  of  Education  in  the  respective  countries. 

On  completion  of  the  national  studies,  a  Regional  Review 
Meeting  was  held  in  November  1983  which  undertook  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  methodolo^^ies  of  the  national  .?tudies  and  examined 
their  findings.  The  meeting  also  made  suggestions  for  improving  and 
updating  the  national  studies  tabled  _or  review. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  review  meeting,  study 
teams  in  the  participating  countries  have  revised  and  updated  the 
national  s'^iier;.  The  present  publication  is  an  outcome  of  the 
collaborative  ai;d  co-operative  efforts  of  the  member  countries  in 
understanding  the  progress  made  in  the  universalization  of  primary 
education,  the  nature  and  extent  of  problems  and  issues  and  their 


implications  for  achieving  UPE  in  the  region  before  the  end  of  this 
century. 

This  series  which  provides  a  comparative  view  of  the  position 
of  and  progress  made  in  UPE  has  been  published  with  the  view  that 
the  countries  in  the  region,  in  their  bid  to  step  up  measures  for  UPE, 
will  find  the  information,  experiences  and  conclusions  useful  in 
pursuing  the  goal  of  'education  for  all*  with  a  new  vigor  by  drawing 
on  the  experiences  of  other  countries  with  the  same  goals  and  objec- 
tives. 
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Chapter  One 
INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  a  plan  for  making 
adequate  and  suitable  primary  education  available  to  all  children  and 
young  people  in  Papua  New  Guinea.  To  this  end  the  study  includes 
(1)  an  analysis  of  the  present  educational  system  in  Papua  New 
Guinea  and  the  problems  faced  in  providing  primary  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  children;  (2)  a  review  of  national  and  provincial 
policies  and  programmes  for  universal  primary  education,  including 
the  projected  time  frame  and  rate  of  increase  in  enrolment;  and  (3) 
a  description  of  programmes  and  projects  that  Papua  New  Guinea 
has  undertaken  in  order  to  expand  and  improve  primary  education 
and  move  toward  the  target  of  primary  education  for  all. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  ^'universalization"  refers  to 
making  educational  opportunities  available  to  zdl  seven-to-twelve- 
year-old  children  in  Papua  New  Guinea.  Such  a  plan  involves  the 
following  considerations: 

Access.  Some  children  live  in  areas  v^thout  schools  or  alterna- 
tive learning  facilities.  They  are  a  deprived  group  and  educational  op- 
portunities will  not  be  available  to  them  xmtil  school  facilities  are 
provided.  Other  children  have  schools  accessible  to  them  but  they  do 
not  attend  them.  This  non-enrolment  is  due  to  a  variety  of  factors, 
including  a  lack  of  motivation  of  both  parents  and  children,  inability 
of  the  schools  and  their  programmes  to  attract  and  hold  students, 
and  socio-economic  factors.  In  some  areas  schools  do  not  have 
adequate  teaching  staff  or  basic  amenities,  or  existing  facilities  are 
stretched  by  over  crowding. 

Retention/completion.  Provision  of  educational  opportunities 
means  not  only  enrolment  but  also  retention  of  pupils  in  the  learning 
system  in  order  to  help  them  achieve  the  standards  set  for  the  first 
level  of  education. 
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Achievement  This  refers  to  mastery  of  the  primary  curriculum 
at  an  acceptable  standard.  If  schools  are  notable  to  provide  suitable 
curriculum,  children  are  deprived  of  full  educational  opportunity. 

This  study  examines  all  three  of  these  aspects.  Statistical  tables 
and  descriptions  indicate  actual  and  target  access  to  schools  and 
retention  of  pupils,  as  well  as  levels  or  achievement. 

Children  are  enrolled  in  primary  school  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
older.  Primary  education  is  provided  for  six  years,  covering  grades  I 
to  VI,  after  which  students  are  selected  to  enter  provincial  high 
schools  for  grades  VII  to  X.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  grade  I 
pupils  are  regarded  as  being  7  years  old,  and  the  whole  primary 
school  enrolment  includes  children  from  7  to  12  years  of  age.  Statis- 
tics of  primary -school  enrolment  for  this  age-group  are  therefore 
inflated.  There  are  a  few  under-age  children  enrolled,  but  there  are 
many  children  older  than  12  also  enrolled.  The  figures  for  seven-year- 
olds  enrolled  in  grade  I  are  the  least  reliable.  There  are  a  few  six-year- 
olds,  many  eight-and  nine-year-olds  and  possibly  a  few  older  students 
included.  Our  data  collection  is  not  yet  sufficiently  refined  for  us  to 
accurately  collate  statistics  on  age. 

Streams  of  primary  schooling 

Five  streams  of  schooling  have  been  included  in  the  statistics 
compiled  for  this  paper. 

Community  schools.  In  Papua  New  Guinea  the  national  primary 
schools  are  referred  to  as  commimity  schools.  The  community  school 
system  covers  about  95  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  in  the  country. 
These  schools  are  controlled  by  the  various  provincipJ  governments 
and  each  school  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Management  made  up  of 
community  members. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  core  subjects  of 
English,  mathematics,  science  and  Community  Life  (social  science) 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Department  of  Education, 
while  other  subjects  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Provincial  Divisions 
of  Education.  School  inspection  is  a  function  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

International  primary  schools.  These  schools  are  generally  run 
by  the  International  Education  Agency,  though  a  few  are  run  by 
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church  agencies.  They  are  mainly  intended  for  the  children  of  ex- 
patriates who  are  living  and  working  in  Papua  New  Guinea,  but  many 
Papua  New  Guinea  parents  are  now  enrolling  their  children  in  these 
schools  even  though  the  fees  are  very  high.  The  international  primary 
schools  largely  follow  an  Australian  syllabus,  but  they  are  free  to  de- 
velop school  based  curricula.  The  National  Government  is  responsible 
for  inspection  of  these  schools  as  well,  but  through  a  different  unit 
from  that  for  the  community  schools. 

Pre-primary  programme.  The  North  Solomons  province  has  de- 
veloped a  two-year  programme  of  pre-primary  schooling  in  the  local 
vernacular.  Provincial  authorities  introduced  the  programme  because, 
given  the  high  dropout  rate  after  primary  school,  they  felt  children 
should  have  a  longer  exposure  to  school.  Normally  children  enter 
grade  I  at  seven  and  leave  primary  school  at  13.  In  this  programme, 
they  ent'*:r  pre-primary  at  seven  and  primary  school  at  nine,  and 
would  leave  primary  school  at  15.  It  was  also  felt  that  children 
should  learn  to  read  and  write  their  mother  tongue  before  entering 
the  national  system.  The  results  of  this  pilot  programme  have  been  so 
successful  that  the  province  is  now  planning  its  expansion.  Since  for 
this  study  all  grade  I  pupils  have  been  counted  as  seven  years  old,  and 
so  have  all  those  in  the  first  year  of  this  pre-primary  programme,  the 
figures  for  seven  years  old  in  primary  school  in  the  North  Solomons 
are  highly  inflated. 

Church-run  schools.  One  church  in  Papua  New  Guinea  runs  a 
complete  system  of  education  from  grades  I  through  XII  comparable 
to  the  national  system  and  with  the  same  syllabus.  These  schools, 
however,  receive  no  financial  assistance  from  the  government  and 
remain  completely  independent.  They  have  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  national  development. 

Another  church  agency,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  New  Guinea  (known  as  Elcong)  runs  a  six-year  programme  of 
primary  schooling  in  local  languages.  A  full  range  of  subjects  is 
taught,  with  no  textbooks  in  English.  This  programme  is  functioning 
in  only  one  province  and  in  the  past  its  pupils  have  been  overlooked 
in  national  censuses,  but  in  this  study  they  have  been  included. 

The  five  church  agencies  (Anglican,  Evangelical  Alliance, 
Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic  and  United)  work  in  both  national  and 
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provincial  institutions  and  are  therefore  involved  with  both  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  the  19  provincial  governments.  Co-ordination 
and  co-operation  are  ensured  by  mutual  consultation  on  all  issues. 

Hiring  of  teachers 

Regardless  of  the  grade  taught,  the  type  of  institution  —  pro- 
vincial or  national  —  or  the  agency  running  the  school,  teachers  in 
Papua  New  Guinea  are  all  employed  by  the  Teaching  Service  Com- 
mission. Its  responsibility  is  to  determine  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  teacher  employment,  and  ensure  that  these  are  applied. 

Education  boards 

The  National  Education  Board  is  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration and  management  of  national  institutions.  The  following  are 
the  functions  of  this  Board  according  to  national  law: 

L  After  consultation  with  provincial  governments,  to  advise 
the  Minister  for  Education  on  the  National  Education  Plan; 

2.  To  supervise  implementation  of  the  national  component 
of  the  approved  plan; 

3.  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Minister  a  programme  for 
financial  support  of  the  National  Education  Plan; 

4.  To  advise  provincial  governments,  the  Teaching  Service 
Commission,  Education  Boards  and  education  agencies  on  any  mat- 
ter affecting  the  national  education  system,  the  efficiency  of  schools 
or  the  welfare  of  teachers; 

5.  To  allocate  quotas  of  students  to  all  national  institutions 
except  those  exempt  from  quotas; 

6.  To  establish  national  criteria  for  the  selection  of  students 
to  attend  high  schools  and  national  institutions; 

7.  To  approve  the  membership  and  functions  of  governing 
bodies  for  all  national  institutions,  not  excepted  from  this  Act; 

8.  In  provinces  that  do  not  have  in  force  provincal  laws  re- 
lating to  education. 

a)     To  impose  fees  on  the  parents  or  guardians  of  students 
attending  those  schools  and  to  direct  the  education 
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authority  responsible  for  those  schools  to  collect  fees  so 
imposed,  or 

b)  In  a  case  where  fees  are  not  imposed,  to  determine  the 
limits  within  which  and  the  conditions  subject  to  which 
fees  may  be  charged  by  education  authorities  responsible 
for  those  schools; 

9.  With  due  regard  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  teachers  and 
education  agencies  concerned,  to  have  responsibility  for  the  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  transfer  and  discipline  of  members  of  the 
teaching  service  in  national  institutions  (other  than  those  exempt); 

10.  To  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  other  education 
authorities  in  such  cases  and  subject  to  such  limitations  and  condi- 
tions as  are  prescribed  by  or  under  this  Act  or  any  national  or  provin- 
cial law  relating  to  education  matters;  and 

11.  To  hear  and  determine  appeals  in  cases  where  the  gov- 
erning body  of  a  national  institution  (other  than  those  exempt)  ex- 
pels a  student  or  terminates  the  studies  of  a  student  for  academic 
reasons. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  the  National  Education  Board 
consults,  co-operates  with  and  advises  provincial  governments.  Edu- 
cation Boards,  education  agencies,  the  Commission  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  the  Teaching  Service  Commission  on  all  matters  in  which 
any  of  them  have  common  interests. 

Provincial  Education  Boards  are  charged  with  the  responsibili- 
ty of  administering  provincial  institutions.  Their  functions  include: 

1.  In  consultation  with  local  government  bodies  and  educa- 
tion agencies  in  the  National  Capital  District  or  in  a  province,  to 
draw  up  and  submit  to  the  National  Education  Board  plans  for  the 
establishment  and  development  of  schools  in  those  areas. 

2.  To  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  approved  plans  in  rela- 
tion to  education  in  the  National  Capital  District  or  province. 

3.  To  give  final  approval  to  the  list  of  entrants  to  communi- 
ty schools  where  the  number  of  applicants  exceeds  the  number  of 
places  available. 
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4.  To  hear  and  determine  appeals  in  cases  where  the  gover- 
ning body  of  a  school  expels  a  student  nnd  to  ensure  the  representa- 
tion of  all  parties  involved  in  tb'*  '^'^ 

5.  To  determine  criteria  lor  selecting  ^ludents  for  provincial 
high  schools,  select  students  according  to  those  criteria,  and  assure 
that  boards  of  governors  enrol  students  thii«?  solcrted,  taking  into  ac- 
count parental  preference  in  choice  of  :;clut«>]':. 

6.  To  advise  and  make  recommendations  as  requested  by 
the  National  Education  Board  or  an  education  agency  on  matters 
relating  to  education  in  the  National  Capital  District  or  the  province. 

7.  In  accordance  v^ith  the  wishes  of  teachers  and  education 
agencies  concerned,  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  appointment, 
transfer  and  discipline  of  members  of  the  Teaching  Service  in  mem- 
ber community  schools,  vocational  centres  and  provincial  high 
schools  within  the  National  Capital  District  or  the  province. 

8.  When  necessary, 

a)  To  impose  fees  on  the  parents  or  guardians  of  students 
attending  schools  and  to  direct  the  responsible  education 
authorities  to  collect  fees  so  imposed, 

b)  In  schools  where  such  fees  are  not  imposed  -  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  within  which  and  the  conditions  subject 
to  which  fees  may  be  imposed  and  charged  by  the  educa- 
tion authorities  responsible. 

9.  According  to  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department 
responsible  for  financial  matters,  to  administer  and  account  for  any 
funds  that  may  be  committed  for  special  purposes. 

10.  To  collaborate  in  organizing  and  providing  adult  educa- 
tion in  the  National  Capital  District  or  a  province. 

11.  To  approve  the  membership  and  functions  of  governing 
bodies  of  member  schools. 

12.  To  take  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  teachers  in  the 
National  Capital  District  or  a  province  to  attend  professional  training 
courses  approved  by  the  Teaching  Service  Commission. 
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13.  Any  of  her  functions  in  relation  to  education  that  are  con- 
ferred or  delegated  by  or  under  a  national  or  provincial  law,  or  are 
necessary  for  or  ancillary  to  the  functions  set  out  above. 

Provincial  Education  Boards  consult,  co-operate  with,  and 
advise  provincial  governments,  local  government  bodies,  the  Teach- 
ing Service  Commission,  education  agencies  and  school  governing 
bodies  in  the  National  Capital  District  or  provinces  on  matters  of 
common  interest.  Except  in  staff  or  individual  matters,  these  Boards 
are  expected  to  notify  the  National  Capital  District  or  province  of 
their  decisions  and  principles. 

The  Provincial  Education  Boards  are  not  empowered  to  deter- 
mine the  minimum  age  for  school  entry,  the  number  of  teaching  days 
per  year,  the  number  of  years  of  instruction  or  the  maximum  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  in  provincial  schools.  A  provincial  government,  how- 
ever, may  pass  a  law  empowering  it  to  determine  curriculum  content, 
standards  and  examinations,  number  of  hours  of  instruction  and  the 
language  of  instruction.  Subjects  in  the  community  school  curriculum 
are  nationally  prescribed. 

The  Ministry  of  Education 

The  diagrams  below  explain  the  organization  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  at  the  national  and  provincial  levels. 
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THE  EXISTING  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


Prior  to  1940  education  was  a  very  haphazard  venture  in 
Papua  New  Guinea.  Mainly  carried  out  by  mission  societies,  it  usually 
meant  a  basic  literacy  in  the  local  language  and  numeracy.  Some 
students  who  mastered  these  subjects  were  then  introduv:ed  to  the 
English  language  and  to  enrichment  subjects,  as  well  as  to  basic 
arithmetic.  The  extent  of  their  progress  depended  on  the  availability 
and  the  interests  of  individual  missionaries. 

After  the  Second  World  War  the  Australian  Administration  be- 
gan to  pay  serious  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
education.  The  government  developed  its  own  system  and  encourag- 
ed churches  through  grants-in-aid  to  continue  their  educational  work. 
Thus  encouraged,  churches  started  to  develop  a  system  parallel  to 
that  of  the  government  The  first  comprehensive  primary  syllabus  was 
developed  in  1962  by  a  committee  of  leading  educationaUsts  in  both 
the  government  and  the  churches.  Teachers  in  the  church  schools 
had  to  pass  the  same  qualifying  examinations  as  those  in  government 
schools,  although  the  former  were  trained  in  church  teachers*  col- 
leges. All  teachers  taught  the  same  syllabus,  but  church  school 
teachers  received  ouly  a  fraction  of  the  salary  of  government  teachers 
through  the  grant-in-aid  system. 

In  the  mid-and  late  1960s,  Papua  New  Guinean  church  teachers 
protested  this  situation.  Administrators  also  began  to  ask  why  there 
were  different  systems  doing  the  same  thing  but  under  such  different 
conditions.  There  was  widespread  discussion  of  a  unified  system  that 
would  still  allow  diversity. 

The  Australian  Government  set  up  a  commission  that  travelled 
widely  in  Papua  New  Guinea  and  recommended  a  system  of  education 
that  allowed  5;-veral  partners  to  work  side  by  side,  it  also  recommended 
decentralization  of  educational  functions  and  responsibilities.  In 
the  late  1960s  this  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Government,  The 
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Education  Act  passed  in  1970  set  up  Provincial  Education  Boards 
responsible  to  the  National  Education  Board.  The  subsequent  Teach- 
ing Service  Act  established  the  Teaching  Service  Commission  to 
employ  all  teachers  in  the  nevy^  national  system. 

By  1975,  vy^hen  Papua  Ncvy^  Guinea  gained  independence,  the 
country  had  its  own  syllabTas,  and  was  developing  a  curriculum  that 
would  be  even  more  Papua  New  Guinean.  Though  education  policies 
were  set  nationally,  decision-making  was  decentralized.  The  Organic 
Law  on  Provincial  Government  of  1978  enabled  the  National  Educa- 
tion Board  to  delegate  necessary  functions  to  new  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, who  then  assumed  control  of  the  Provincial  Education  Boards. 
A  new  Education  Act  was  passed  in  July  1983  to  enable  every 
province  to  develop  its  own  educational  policies  for  the  administra- 
tion of  primary  schools  and  non-core  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
using  provincial  funds.  The  National  Government  mean-while  funds 
primary  education  under  stated  conditions. 

Compulsory  education 

There  can  be  no  law  for  compulsory  education  in  Papua  New 
Guinea  as  long  as  the  country  cannot  provide  access  to  schooling 
for  all  its  children.  Provinces  can  draw  up  legislation  for  compulsory 
education  in  areas  where  it  regards  facilities  as  adequate  for  the 
school  age  population  but  enforcement  of  such  policy  at  present 
would  be  extremely  difficult. 

Structure  of  the  education  system 

The  system  of  education  in  Papua  New  Guinea  from  primary 
through  post-secondary  levels  is  outlined  on  the  next  page. 

Educational  planning 

Provincial  planning.  The  provinces  are  responsible  for  planning 
provincial  pre-primary,  primary  (grades  I  to  VI),  secondary  (grades 
VII  to  X)  and  vocational  (post  grade  VI)  education.  They  are  also 
responsible  for  non-formal  education  for  out-of-school  young  people. 
Tlie  country  is  only  beginning  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  last 
task.  The  graph  on  page  12  shows  that  students  drop  out  of  school  in 
increasing  numbers  as  they  move  up  from  one  level  to  the  next. 
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Each  province  has  a  primary  education  Planning  Committee 
headed  by  an  Education  Planner.  The  National  Department  of 
Education  is  training  these  planners  at  the  University  of  Papua  New 
Guinea,  and  Regional  Planning  Advisors  also  provide  on-the-job 
training. 
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This  training  wall  continue  at  least  until  1988.  The  provincial 
Planning  Committees  include  representatives  from  church  agencies 
and  have  access  to  a  considerable  amount  of  local  knowledge.  Each 
committee  is  responsible  for  producing  a  five-year  plan  that  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  Provincial  Education  Board  and  then  presented  to 
the  Provincial  Government  for  endorsement.  The  provinces  have 
seriously  examined  their  systems,  identified  problems  and  formul- 
ated strategies,  although  many  of  them  still  lack  finances  to  imple- 
ment these  strategies. 

The  National  Government  is  responsible  for  training  adminis- 
trators and  this  is  an  important  need  at  the  provincial  level.  Rather 
than  appointing  education  officers  v^ith  proven  experience  and  some 
training  to  administrative  positions,  some  provinces  are  shov^ing  a 
tendency  to  promote  less  able  officers. 

The  National  Government  sends  five  senior  officers  per  year 
for  a  three-month  training  course  overseas.  This  has  proven  very 
valuable  but  it  is  not  adequate.  The  Department  of  Education  is 
therefore  planning  to  broaden  the  responsibility  of  its  regional  plan- 
ning advise  rs  to  include  training  as  v^ell  as  educational  planning  and 
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administration.  Provincial  and  regional  workshops  and  on-the-job 
follow-up  and  training  are  projected  for  the  next  four  years. 

Equity.  The  National  Government  is  committed  to  a  policy  of 
equity  in  regard  to  educational  opportunity  in  the  provinces.  It 
therefore  provides  annual  funds  to  disadvantaged  provinces  to  help 
them  improve  access  to  primary  schooling.  These  are  conditional 
grants  worked  on  a  per-pupil  index  based  on  the  percentage  of  children 
enrolled  in  school.  The  pupil  index  for  the  most  disadvantaged  pro- 
vince must  be  at  least  six  times  that  of  the  index  for  the  most  ad- 
vantaged province.  When  the  upper  and  lower  indices  are  set,  those 
in-between  are  proportionate  to  the  percentage  of  the  7-to  12-  year- 
old  population  enrolled  in  school.  The  index  is  multiplied  by  the 
enrolment  to  give  the  total  grant  to  the  disadvantaged  province.  The 
province  is  then  able  to  decide  for  itself  how  to  use  the  funds,  which 
must  be  spent  on  primary  education.  Originally  the  national  gov- 
ernment allocated  these  grants  for  improving  access  only,  but  later 
relaxed  conditions  to  cover  improvement  of  any  of  the  three  aspects 
of  universalization  (access,  retention/completion  and  achievement). 

The  tables  on  the  next  two  pages  outline  the  allocation  of  this 
equity  fundi/igin  1983  and  1984. 

National  planning.  The  National  Government  prepares  a  rolling 
plan  for  four  years  at  a  time,  v^th  annual  up-dates.  This  planning 
covers  the  following  areas  relevant  to  the  universalization  of  primary 
education: 

1.  The  development  of  teacher  education.  The  National 
Goveri;?.Tient  must  keep  three  years  ahead  of  provincial  governments 
in  making  enough  teachers  available  each  year  for  the  expanding  pri- 
mary system.  This  means  the  provincial  five-year  plans  have  to  be 
studied  carefully  to  assess  the  number  of  teachers  needed  for  the  na- 
tion. An  over-supply  of  teachers  with  no  possibility  of  employment 
is  not  acceptable  to  the  national  government  and  an  under-supply  is 
not  acceptable  to  provincial  governments.  There  must  therefore  be 
careful  planning  at  all  levels. 

2.  The  inspectorate.  The  National  Government  must  supply 
inspectors  to  match  the  growing  numbc*r  of  primary  teachers.  It  must 
also  lower  the  inspector:  teacher  ratio  and  must  provide  extra  inspec- 
tors for  this  reason  as  well. 
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Equity  table  for  1 983  (In  K  OOO's) 


Province 

Percentage  of 
I7'I2-year'Oids 
enrolled 

Money  Index 
in  Kina* 

1982 
Enrolment 

1983 
Allocation 

Southern  Hichlnnds 

49.1 

(\  nn 

u.uu 

Western  Highlands 

52.5 

5.37 

22,569 

120.0 

Enga 

53.8 

5.12 

14,020 

70.0 

Madang 

55.8 

4.75 

20,713 

95.0 

Simbu 

56.3 

4.65 

15.311 

70.0 

Eastern  Highlands 

57.7 

4.40 

27.364 

120.0 

Morobe 

60.3 

3.91 

31,651 

120.0 

West  Scpik 

60.4 

3.89 

11,980 

45.0 

East  Sepik 

61.2 

3.74 

23,368 

85.0 

NATIONAL 

62.5 

3.50 

321,046 

1,130.0 

Oro 

65.3 

3.20 

9.507 

30.0 

Western 

68.0 

2.92 

9,626 

25.0 

Gulf 

68.3 

2.89 

8.161 

20.0 

Milne  Bay 

69.7 

2.75 

16.564 

45.0 

Central 

71.7 

2.55 

15,121 

35.0 

North  Solomons 

71.8 

2.53 

15.197 

35.0 

West  New  Britain 

77.2 

1.96 

12,557 

25.0 

National  Capital 

78.1 

1.87 

13,630 

25.0 

New  Ireland 

78.4 

1.83 

8,670 

15.0 

East  New  Britain 

85.5 

1.09 

19,445 

20.0 

Manus 

86.4 

1.00 

4,165 

5.0 

Approximately  0.84  PNG  Kina  (k)  =  One  United  States  dollar. 
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Equity  table  for  1984  (In  K  OOO's) 


Province 

Percentage  of 
7' 1 2'y  ear-olds 
enrolled 

Money  Index, 
inKina 

1982 
Enrolment 

1984 
Allocation 

Western  Highlands 

46.6 

7.00 

20,039 

140.0 

Southern  Highlands 

48.1 

6.69 

20,993 

140.0 

Simbu 

51.6 

5.95 

14,041 

83.5 

Enga 

51.9 

5.89 

13,523 

80.0 

Eastern  Highlands 

52.6 

5.74 

24,943 

143.0 

Madang 

56.1 

5.00 

20,811 

104.0 

West  Sepik 

58.9 

4.42 

11,678 

52.0 

P.N.G. 

60.9 

4.00 

312,620 

1,300.0 

East  Sepik 

62.0 

3,87 

23,674 

92.0 

Morobe 

62.4 

3.83 

32,771 

125.5 

Oro 

J.oU 

7,11/ 

35.0 

Gulf 

66.2 

3.39 

7,906 

27.0 

Western 

68.3 

3.15 

9,662 

30.5 

Milne  Bay 

68.4 

3.14 

16,261 

51.0 

Central 

69.9 

2.97 

14,743 

44.0 

North  Solomons 

70.5 

2.90 

14,926 

43.0 

West  New  Britain 

76.3 

2.23 

12,413 

28.0 

National  Capital 

78.4 

2.10 

13,691 

29.0 

New  Ireland 

78.8 

2.06 

8,717 

18.0 

East  New  Britain 

81.4 

1.64 

18,518 

30.5 

Manus 

87.0 

1.00 

4,193 

4.0 
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3.     Curriculum  development^  especially  in  core  subjects. 

District-level  planning.  Every  province  but  one  consists  of 
several  districts.  Provinces  are  strongly  encouraged  to  attempt 
district-level  planning  for  educational  development  with  an  emphasis 
on  disadvantaged  districts.  Another  option  would  be  for  the  National 
Government  to  identify  disadvantaged  districts  and  allocate  more 
resources  to  them,  but  it  is  preferred  at  present  to  have  the  provinces 
carry  out  such  planning.  The  National  Government  now  requires 
statistics  compiled  by  district  rather  than  on  a  provincial  basis. 

Teacher  education. 

Papua  New  Guinea  has  nine  colleges  for  teacher  education  at 
the  primary  level.  Eight  of  these  are  pre-servlce  colleges  and  one  is 
for  in-service  teacher  education.  Seven  of  the  colleges  for  pre-service 
teacher  education  are  run  by  churches  and  one  by  the  government. 
All  are  part  of  the  national  education  system.  The  National  Depart- 
ment of  Education  provides  curriculum  input  and  the  inspectorate, 
and  responsibility  is  divided  as  follows: 


Each  teacher  training  college  has  an  Academic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  is  responsible  to^the  collegers  Governing  Council  for  the 
development  of  curriculum.  The  Inspectorate  and  the  Education 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Papua  New  Guinea  both  have  represent- 
atives on  these  Committees.  There  are  also  regular  workshops  for 
senior  lecturers  in  each  subject  from  all  colleges.  The  curriculum 
units  for  core  subjects  in  primary  schools  also  have  representation  on 
the  Committees  and  in  the  workshops.  In  this  way  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  teacher  education  work  together  to  ensure  standards 
are  maintained. 

Quite  a  few  lecturers  are  able  to  gain  higher  degrees  or  work 
overseas.  For  some  years  the  University  has  offered  a  Diploma 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Teacher  Education 


Superintendent  of 
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Curriculum 
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Course  for  lecturers  at  teachers'  colleges,  and  the  coursework  is  done 
partly  in  Papua  New  Guinea  and  partly  in  the  Canberra  Advanced 
College  of  Education  in  Australia.  It  is  recognised  that  if  primary 
school  pupils  are  to  attain  acceptable  standards,  great  attention  has 
to  be  paid  to  the  professional  development  of  college  lecturers.  In 
1983  almost  h;ilf  the  college  lecturers  were  Papua  NewGuinean  and 
the  other  half  expatriates;  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  Pa- 
pua New  Guineans  since  a  few  years  earlier. 

One  major  problem  facing  the  nation  is  the  low  academic 
standard  of  the  primary  teachers  colleges.  The  Government  policy  is 
to  provide  graduates  of  the  lower  secondary  schools  with  job  opport- 
unities or  places  in  upper  secondary  and  other  post-grade  X  vocation- 
al institutions,  including  nursing,  para-agricultural,  para-medical  and 
teacher  training  colleges.  With  noteworthy  exceptions,  the  applicants 
for  teacher  education  come  from  the  lower  half  of  the  graduating 
ranks  with  respect  to  academic  standards.  Training  colleges  therefore 
are  faced  with  the  important  task  of  producing  teachers  of  quality. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  low  quality  of  teacher 
education  applicants  is  the  likelihood  of  remote  postings  after 
graduation.  Many  of  the  primary  schools  are  in  isolated  areas  where 
there  are  no  roads,  good  houses,  good  stores  or  other  attractions. 
Other  occupations  offer  far  more  congenial  circumstances.  Remote 
school  allowances  are  small  and  are  reserved  for  the  very  remote 
schools.  Young  people  in  high  school  are  very  much  aware  of  this  be- 
cause of  their  career  guidance  lessons.  Very  often  teacher  education 
is  the  third  choice  of  school  leavers.  Colleges  would  like  to  attract 
brighter  students  but  accept  the  reality  of  the  rituation.  At  any  rate 
the  applicants  are  from  the  top  12  per  cent  of  their  age  group  in  the 
country.  Colleges  in  the  past  have  mounted  recruitment  campaigns  in 
high  schools,  but  these  have  made  little  difference  in  the  quality  of 
applicants. 

The  new  intake  of  teachers'  college  applicants  each  year  does 
offset  attrition  during  the  two-year  course  and  allow  for  expansion 
of  the  primary  school  teaching  force  year  by  year.  Approximately 
5  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  resigns  each  year  and  has  to  be  replaced, 
and  the  teaching  force  grows  by  about  2.5  per  cent  a  year. 

Every  year  over  200  teachers  (about  2.5  per  cent)  are  able  to 
attend  teacher  training  at  the  in-service  college.  A  recent  innovation 
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has  been  to  build  offices  on  the  grounds  of  the  in-service  college  for 
the  primary  inspectorate  and  primary  curriculum  developers.  This 
means  that  curriculum  developers,  the  inspectorate  and  in-service 
teacher  training  lecturers  can  work  together  closely.  This  integrated 
approach  should  improve  the  training  of  teachers  and  pupil  achieve- 
ment in  schools. 

The  In-Service  college  .  j  not  the  only  place  where  teachers  re- 
ceive in-service  training.  There  is  also  provincially  based  in-service 
training.  The  provinces  have  professional  teams  for  primary  school 
education  according  to  the  following  arrangement: 


In  addition,  every  headmaster  and  every  senior  teacher  is 
required  to  conduct  in-service  training  for  teachers.  The  typical 
school  in  Papua  New  Guinea  is  a  six-teacher  school  with  the  head- 
master responsible  for  grade  III,  the  senior  teacher  responsible  for 
grade  II,  and  four  teachers  responsible  for  grade  I. 

The  senior  teacher  normally  helps  to  train  two  of  the 
teachers,  the  headmaster  helps  train  two  teachers  and  the  senior 
teacher.  There  are  also  regular  in-service  classes  run  by  either  the 
headmaster  or  the  senior  teacher.  Inspectors  check  to  make  sure 
such  training  occurs  in  each  school.  In  addition  to  in-school  in- 
service  training,  there  is  outside  training  input  by  visiting  school 
inspectors  or  members  of  the  provincial  professional  teams.  The 
reports  of  the  co-operation  of  such  teams  are  encouraging. 

Every  year  there  is  a  "National  In-Service  Week"  when  the 
Teaching  Service  Commissioner  grants  five  days  leave  of  absence  for 
every  teacher  in  the  country  to  participate  in  an  in-service  program- 
me. In  order  for  resource  personnel  to  be  able  to  help  in  all  pro- 
vinces, a  month  is  designated  during  which  all  provinces  have  to 
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arrange  their  in-service  weeks.  Tlic  national  Staff  Development  Unit 
originally  prepared  training  material  on  topics  set  by  the  Secretary 
for  Education,  but  provinces  have  asked  to  be  able  to  identify  the 
needs  of  their  teachers  and  set  the  topics,  so  this  will  be  done  from 
1984  on.  These  national  training  courses  are  usually  held  in  zones  of 
100  teachers  or  less.  For  teachers  from  schools  in  remote  areas,  In- 
Service  Week  is  a  social  occasion  when  they  can  meet  with  their  col- 
leagues from  other  schools. 

Some  provinces  also  run  training  sessions  for  a  day  or  so  for 
selected  teachers  from  up  to  ten  schools  brought  to  a  central  spot. 
These  sessions  may  consist  of  intensive  training  for  teachers  weak  in 
certain  subjects  or  of  new  curricular  material.  Teachers  who  attend 
these  courses  go  back  to  their  schools  and  share  with  other  staff 
members  what  they  have  gained. 

The  National  Government  runs  another  in-service  programme 
for  teachers  with  supervisory  duties.  These  courses  are  given  in  the 
provinces  by  the  professional  teams  headed  by  the  Senior  Inspectors, 
and  are  designed  to  train  headmasters  and  senior  teachers  how  to 
supervise  junior  teachers  on  their  staff. 

Assuming  more  and  more  importance  in  in-Sv  vice  training  are 
the  teacher  resource  centres  set  up  in  two  of  the  pir^n-  Officers 
from  other  provinces  are  starting  to  visit  them  and  it  A  that 

the  centres  will  be  duplicated  widely  in  the  next  few  ,  c^^rs.  These 
centres  grew  out  of  a  need  to  remedy  poor  teaching.  They  are 
manned  by  experienced  staff  who  give  residential  courses  of  up  to  a 
week,  evenings  as  well  as  days,  in  areas  of  teaching  identified  as  weak 
by  the  professional  teams.  The  centres  also  have  good  reference 
libraries  for  teachers  and  facilities  for  making  teaching  aids.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  has  one  full-time  officer  who  enc  ourages  pro- 
vinces to  develop  such  centres.  Some  provinces  are  interested  in  more 
than  one  centre  for  maximum  access  by  teachers.  The  centres  are 
relatively  costly  to  run  since  teachers  must  board  there  during  train- 
ing, but  they  are  proving  worth-while. 

The  inspectorate 

This  is  a  national  function,  although  some  provinces  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  taking  it  over.  The  National  Government,  how- 
ever,  believes  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  centralize  the  function 
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to  improve  the  standards  of  primary  education.  The  fact  that  the  In- 
spectorate will  be  working  more  closely  with  curriculum  developers 
and  in-service  officers  augurs  well  for  the  future.  The  structure  of  the 
Inspectorate  is  outlined  below. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Standards 

Superintendent  of  Community  Inspections 

2  Assistants  to  Superintendent 

20  Senior  Inspectors  (one  per  province) 

100  Inlpectors 

This  is  a  large  and  costly  team.  Inspectors  are  usually  based  in 
districts.  In  some  districts  the  cost  of  transport  is  high,  especially 
where  roads  are  poor.  In  many  districts  there  are  no  roads  at  all  and 
inspectors  have  to  fly  to  sub-district  centres.  All  inspectors  except 
those  in  big  towns  have  to  walk  as  much  as  a  day  or  more  to  some 
schools  and  this  takes  up  valuable  time. 

Table  5  shows  that  in  1983  there  were  10,307  teachers  in 
community  schools  in  Papua  New  Guinea  and  121  inspectors  (in- 
cluding Senior  Inspectors).  This  is  on  the  average  one  inspector  for 
every  85  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  number  of  inspectors  will  in- 
crease over  the  next  few  years  to  bring  the  ratio  down  to  one  inspec- 
tor for  every  80  teachers. 

Although  the  national  a^^erage  ratio  is  1:85,  it  should  be  noted 
that  ratios  vary  widely  from  1:65  in  the  Gulf  and  1:66  in  Milne  Bay 
to  1:102  in  the  Western  Highlands.  The  Gulf  and  Milne  Bay  pro- 
vinces have  very  scattered  populations  with  schools  far  apart,  while 
the  Western  Highlands  is  relatively  small  in  area  and  high  in  popula- 
tion with  a  relatively  good  network  of  roads.  Th?>  has  been  consi- 
dered in  the  allocation  of  teachers.  By  and  large,  inspectors  are  able 
to  give  roughly  the  same  professional  support  to  teachers  throughout 
the  country. 

The  duties  of  the  various  members  of  the  Inspectorate  team 
are  as  follows: 
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Senior  Inspector 

1.  To  be  responsible,  under  the  direction  and  leadership  of 
the  Provincial  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  guiding  and  assessing 
the  implementation  of  community  school  curricula  in  the  district 
and  for  facilitating  a  close  working  relationship  between  district  com- 
munity school  inspectors,  curriculum  advisors  and  teaching  staff; 

2.  To  advise  the  Provincial  Superintendent,  other  provincial 
teaching  staff.  Provincial  Education  Board  members  and  other  in- 
terested laymen  on  national  curriculum  requirements,  options  for 
local  determination  of  curriculum,  and  means  of  developing  appropri- 
ate courses  and  materials; 

3.  As  head  of  the  professional  supervisory  team,  to  be  res- 
ponsible, after  consultation  with  the  Provincial  Supermtendent,  for 
developing  the  professional  skills  of  community  school  teachers  in 
the  district  in  accordance  with  national  and  provincial  curriculum 
priorities; 

4.  To  report  to  the  Provincial  Superintendent  of  Education 
in  the  district  on  the  performance  of  particular  schools  and  teachers; 

5.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Provincial  Superintendent,  to 
allocate  advisory/inspectorial  tasks  to  inspectors  and  curriculum  ad- 
visors and  to  implement  approved  programmes  for  advisory  visits,  in- 
spections, in-service  work  and  assessment; 

6.  To  accept  personal  responsibility  for  a  portion  of  the 
inspectorial  task  of  the  city; 

7.  To  be  responsible  under  the  guidance  of  the  Provincial 
Superintendent  to  the  National  Superintendent  of  Community 
School  Inspections  for  the  professional  development  of  subordinate 
staff  and  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report  on  the  performance  of 
each  supervisory  team  member; 

8.  To  consult  with  the  Regional  Secondary  Inspector  in 
matters  of  district  professional  development;  and 

9.  To  maintain  proper  control  of  national  funds  in  the  dis- 
trict as  regards  travel. 

^3 
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Inspector 

1.  To  maintain  and  improve  the  quality  of  education  in 
community  schools  within  his  assigned  inspectorate; 

2.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Senior  Inspector,  to  assist  in 
planning  and  implementing  agreed  provincial  programmes  of  profes- 
sional development  of  teachers; 

3.  ^  To  develop  the  skills  of  individual  headmasters  and  senior 
teachers  in  school  management  through  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  in-service  training; 

4.  To  advance  the  professional  development  of  teachers; 

5.  To  report  as  required  to  the  Senior  Inspector  on  schools 
and  the  efficiency  of  community  school  teaching  stdif  in  his  inspec- 
torate; 

6.  To  ensure  that  both  national  and  provincial  curricular 
goals  are  attained  through  effective  school  implementation; 

7.  To  encourage  teachers  to  promote  good  school-communi- 
ty relationships; 

8.  To  assist  the  Senior  Inspector  in  planning  advisory  visits 
by  curriculum  advisors  to  complement  the  work  of  the  inspectors; 
and 

9.  To  represent  the  Senior  Inspector  as  required  in  matters 
relating  to  provincial  and  national  curricula. 

Curriculum  Adxnser 

1.  To  visit  community  school  m  the  province ^nd  IrxX  roduce 
new  curriculum  and  support  materials; 

2.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Senior  Inspects,  visit 
selected  community  schools  in  the  province  to  advise  teachers  on  the 
effective  implementation  of  national  and  provincial  requirements  for 
the  community  school  curriculum; 

3.  To  develop  ^propriate  support  materials  as  requested  by 
the  Curriculum  Unit  where  such  need  is  identified; 
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4.  To  prepare,  distribute  and  evaluate  appropriate  teaching 
materials  and  guides,  conduct  required  in-service  workshops,  and 
participate  in  curriculum  and  in-service  committees  as  directed;  and 

5.  To  assist  in  the  professional  development  of  headmasters 
and  teachers  as  directed  by  inspectors  and  the  Senior  Inspector. 

These  professional  teams  attempt  to  visit  each  school  three 
times  a  year,  twice  to  provide  advice  and  once  for  the  scheduled  in- 
spection of  teachers.  In  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  first  term  the  inspec- 
tors try  to  visit  each  school  in  the  district  to  help  solve  any  problems 
encoxmtered  as  school  gets  under  way  for  the  year.  While  this  study 
was  being  conducted,  inspectors  said  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
-  make  their  two  advisory  visits  because  of  the  vastness  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  remoteness  of  the  schools,  difficult  terrain,  hazardous  sea 
travel,  inaccessibility  of  schools  in  bad  weather,  or  high  cost  of  trans- 
port. This  meant  that  they  usually  made  only  the  one  advisory  visit 
and  a  single  inspection  visit.  The  inspector's  life  is  a  busy  one.  Besides 
his  initial  and  advisory  visits,  he  is  involved  in  the  National  In-service 
Week  and  other  in-service  training  for  teachers  in  his  district,  and 
must  often  attend  an  in-service  course  for  inspectors. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  teachers  apply  for  an  inspection  if 
they  wish  to  have  one.  The  professional  team  considers  requests  and 
determines  a  realistic  number  for  the  year.  All  teachers  newly 
graduated  from  college  have  to  be  inspected  to  gain  full  registration 
as  teachers.  Each  inspector  must  cover  an  average  of  six  teachers.  In 
addition,  schools  must  be  inspected  and  reports  written.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  year  teachers  are  inspected  and  full  reports  written 
on  each.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term,  the  inspection  team 
in  the  province  holds  a  mini-ratings  comerence  to  discuss  every  re- 
port. Later  in  the  term  all  Senior  Inspectors  meet  for  a  full  ratings 
conference  to  consider  reports  on  all  teachers  at  each  level  and  sort 
them  into  satisfactory,  imsatisfactory,  or  worthy  of  promotion.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task. 

In  Papua  New  Guinea  the  education  inspectors  fulfiJ  a  dual 
role.  They  give  professional  support  to  the  teachers  in  their  districts 
and  also  act  as  assessors.  Sometimes  teachers  find  that  the  inspectors 
have  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  dual  roles,  but  to  date  no  alterna- 
tive has  arisen. 
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"Education  News" 

Each  province  has  its  own  radio  station  with  programmes  in 
the  lingua  franca  or  the  local  language.  Almost  every  province  broad- 
casts at  least  once  a  week  a  programme  called  "Education  News". 
The  education  office  staff  are  responsible  for  this  programme,  which 
is  part  professional  advice  and  part  news  to  inform  teachers  of  what 
is  going  on  in  education  in  the  province.  The  programme  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  provincial  primary  school  teachers. 

The  National  Department  of  Education  also  broadcasts  a 
similar  programme  once  a  week  d;  \  school  hours  so  that  teachers 
can  listen  to  it  together.  This  prograrime  son.etimes  features  inter- 
views with  such  people  as  researchers  in  education,  speakers  from 
seminars  on  education,  or  writers  of  recent  articles  on  some  aspects 
of  education.  The  session  also  advises  teachers  on  subjects  of  national 
importance  and  remir.ds  them  of  events  in  the  school  calendar.  These 
programmes  can  be  useful  in  promoting  the  universalization  of  pri- 
mary education  among  teachers  and  the  many  parents  who  also  listen 
to  them. 

Community  involvemerit 

The  extent  of  community  involvement  in  primary  education 
varies  widely  in  the  provinces.  Some  simply  require  that  parents  build 
the  schools  and  teachers*  houses  and  maintain  them,  and  then  leave 
further  community  participation  up  to  the  teachers.  Nearly  all  pro- 
vinces have  Parents'  and  Citizens'  meetings.  Many  schools  involve 
parents  in  school  nutrition  by  asking  mothers  to  come  on  certain 
days  to  cook  the  children's  lunches. 

The  strongest  examples  of  community  involvement  seem  to 
come  through  the  Boards  of  Management.  These  are  made  up  of  at 
least  five  members  of  the  community  served  by  the  school  system, 
the  headmaster  and  one  teacher  from  the  pre-school,  community 
school,  primary  school  or  vocational  centre,  and  one  or  more  direct 
representatives  of  the  agency  responsible  for  education  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Boards  of  Management  are  responsible  for  planning, 
provision  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings,  teacher  housing  and 
ancillary  facilities;  for  enrolment  of  pupils;  for  setting  and  achieving 
school  goals; and  for  malcing  and  enforcing  disciplinary  rules. 
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Some  provinces,  like  the  Southern  Highlands,  have  a  more 
organized  approach  to  community  participation.  Since  1980  they 
have  attempted  to  promote  the  ideas  and  innovations  discussed  at 
Provincial  Education  Board  and  Education  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Committee  meetings.  Teachers  in  both  community  and  high 
schools,  members  of  governing  bodies  and  education  agencies. 
District  Managers  and  Non-Formal  Education  Officers  in  these  pro- 
vinces have  all  been  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  preparation  of 
the  provincial  five-year  plans.  Teachers  visited  during  National  In- 
Service  Training  Week  and  participants  in  a  number  of  workshops 
have  also  contributed  their  ideas.  Community  members  have  been 
encouraged  to  question  the  rationale  for  having  a  community  school, 
and  the  value  of  education  for  girls  and  school  leavers.  Other  issues 
have  included  the  problems  of  schools  and  school  leavers. 

It  is  important  that  the  community  be  informed  and  critical 
about  the  education  of  its  children,  rather  than  disinterested  and 
passive  due  to  low  self-esteem.  Some  schools  in  the  Southern  High- 
lands have  set  aside  a  short  period  of  time  each  week,  often  on 
parents'  work  day,  for  members  of  the  community  to  ask  questions 
of  teachers  and  other  extension  agents.  This  School  Community  In- 
volvement programme  involves  a  dialogue,  between  participants  on 
an  equal  footing.  The  Boards  of  Management  in  this  province  set 
school  goals,  build  and  maintain  school  buildings,  make  staff  requests 
to  the  Provincial  Education  Board,  discipline  students,  and  ensure 
community  support  and  resources  for  teaching  subjects  like  tradi- 
tional handicrafts  that  are  relevant  to  community  needs.  Since  some 
districts  in  the  Southern  Highlands  have  the  highest  drop-out  rates  in 
the  country,  the  meetings  described  above  could  be  used  more  to 
address  this  problem. 

In  the  same  province,  communities  are  expected  to  provide 
materials  for  and  construct  necessary  school  buildings  and  teacher 
housing,  and  to  contribute  towards  their  maintenance  and  security.  In 
general,  teacher  housing  is  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  public 
servants  of  comparable  qualification.  The  Southern  Highlands  Pro- 
vincial Education  Board  has  recognized  this  fact  and  advised  Local 
Government  Councils,  District  Management  Teams  and  education 
agencies  that  provision  of  adequate  housing  for  community  school 
teachers  should  have  funding  priority  over  other  classroom,  library 
or  high  school  requests. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  a  suitable  low  cost 
design  that  could  be  purchased  in  kit  form.  A  number  of  such  "kit 
houses"  will  then  be  inspected  and  evaluated  for  duplication. 

Community  schools 

The  purpose  of  community  schools  is  to  educate  children  to 
live  in  their  communities  after  they  have  left  school,  and  to  prepare 
some  of  them  for  further  education  in  secondary  schools.  At  one 
time  the  main  aim  of  primary  school  was  to  prepare  children  for 
secondary  education  and  jobs  in  the  towns,  but  such  futures  are 
actually  possible  for  only  a  few.  Education  must  therefore  help  chil- 
dren to  live  in  their  communities.  The  fact  is  that  most  people  in 
Papua  New  Guinea  live  in  rural  areas,  and  for  many  of  them  there  is 
a  better  future  in  such  activities  as  small-scale  development  of  agricul- 
ture projects  and  village  handicrafts  than  in  large-scale  development 
in  the  towns. 

Papua  New  Guinea  is  not  a  rich  nation  and  it  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  buying  large  quantities  of  imported  textbooks  to  use  in  its 
schools.  Teachers  ynW  have  to  learn  to  use  learning  materials  they  can 
improvise  or  obtain  from  the  local  community.  Lessons  canoftenbe 
given  just  as  well  using  local  materials. 

A  community  school  is  one  in  wlJch  j<  ^rg  and  learning 
is  related  to  the  community  and  its  activic?^  *  ;:urriculum  must 
begin  with  the  activities  of  the  local  commuui^.y  a  lead  to  those  of 
the  national  community,  to  help  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  students. 
Teachers  should  structure  their  lessons  around  local  activities  and 
involve  members  of  the  community  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

Some  parents  will  ask  why  children  should  go  to  school  if  this 
is  not  going  *o  help  them  get  jobs.  The  answer  is  that  a  child  who  can 
count,  read  and  write  has  a  set  of  skills  that  will  help  him  to  be  a 
better  citizen,  build  up  his  community,  and  in  turn  make  the  nation 
strong.  This  strength  will  lead  to  wider  employment  opportunities 
for  everyone. 

A  school  that  is  related  to  community  needs  gives  parents  the 
chance  to  become  involved  with  what  their  children  learn  at  school. 
This  too  can  benefit  the  community. 

The  Five-Year  Education  Plan  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  new 
direction  in  primary  education.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  entire 
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content  of  the  syllabus  must  change,  but  that  the  attitudes  of 
teachers  and  the  ways  schools  function  need  to  change.  We  do  not 
know  what  knowledge  will  be  most  useful  ten  years  or  even  five 
years  from  now,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  try  to  teach  now  all  the 
knowledge  the  child  will  need  as  an  adult.  Instead  we  must  try  to 
develop  people  who  enjoy  learning  and  who  will  be  able  to  learn  later 
in  life  whatever  they  need  to  know.  It  is  not  the  subject  matter  that 
makes  one  kind  of  education  more  valuable  than  another,  but  the 
attitude  toward  learning  that  the  child  is  taught.  Communities  and 
cultures  change.  Customs  are  discarded  and  communities  com'^  in 
contact  with  new  ideas,  new  ways  of  doing  things  and  other  cultv:res>. 
The  school,  then,  needs  to  be  a  place  where  children  learn  to  think, 
to  reason,  to  discuss  and  to  make  responsible  decisions. 

The  community  school  curriculum 

Life  in  Papua  New  Guinea  has  changed  considerably  since  the 
last  syllabus  was  produced  in  1967.  To  adapt  to  these  changes  and  to 
government  aims  and  policies  new  syllabi  have  been  produced  and 
changes  have  been  made  in  others. 

The  Community  School  curriculum  includes  the  following 
subjects:  community  life,  English,  mathematics,  science,  health, 
physical  education  and  expressive  arts.  These  are  divided  into  com- 
munity-based subjects  and  nationally  prescribed  subjects. 

Community-based  subjects.  These  subjects  include  co^v.muni- 
ty  life,  expressive  arts,  health  and  physical  education.  Provincial 
Governments  may,  however,  choose  to  develop  their  own  syllabi  or 
vary  time  allocations  for  these  subjects.  They  may  wish  to  adapt 
them  to  suit  the  needs  of  their  own  communities. 

Nationally  prescribed  subjects.  Tlie  curriculum  for  English, 
mathematics  and  science  is  prescribed  by  the  national  Ministry  of 
Education.  It  must  be  followed  by  all  community  schools  so  that 
uniform  standards  can  be  maintained  in  these  subjects.  Teaching 
examples  will  of  course,  still  be  taken  from  the  local  conimunity. 

To  use  this  community  school  syllabus  successfully,  school 
personnel  must  develop  a  programme  that  is  closoiy  tied  to  the  life 
of  the  community  served  by  the  school.  Community  activities  must 
be  part  of  school  life  and  the  school  must  be  part  ni  community  life. 
Some  community  activities  will  relate  to  more  than  one  subject  and 
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some  subjects  are  more  relevant  than  others  to  the  local  community's 
activities. 

The  school  timetable  includes  a  section  called  Blocktime, 
which  is  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  for  remedial  work 
in  national  subjects  or  extension  activities  related  to  community- 
based  subjects. 

Time  for  outdoor  assemblies  may  be  used  for  saluting  the  flag, 
singing  national  songs,  prayer  and  general  announcements.  In  the 
lower  grades,  extra  time  is  given  for  indoor  assembly.  This  time  is  to 
be  used  for  greetings,  morning  talk,  weather  and  news  reporting  and 
health  inspections. 

Children  are  to  be  taught  reading  and  writing  in  English. 
There  are  many  arguments  for  teaching  first  in  the  children's  mother 
tongue,  but  in  Papua  New  Guinea  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  every- 
where. It  has  therefore  been  decided  that  English  will  be  the  language 
of  instruction,  although  teachers  may  occasionally  use  other 
languages  to  help  explain  subjects  in  grades  I  and  II. 

Subjects  like  community  life,  mathematics  and  science  help 
pupils  to  ask  questions  and  develop  ways  of  thinking.  Activities  in 
these  subjects  are  designed  to  make  children  aware  of  the  world  they 
live  in  to  understand  how  things  work  and  how  to  manipulate  them. 
They  introduce  ideas  such  as  'profit'  and  'changing  customs',  use  the 
natural  curiosity  of  children  to  encourage  them  to  ask  questions,  and 
help  the  children  develop  skills  that  will  be  useful  to  them  no  matter 
where  they  live  or  what  kind  of  work  they  will  do  once  they  have 
left  school.  Mathematics  and  English  try  to  teach  basic  skills  and  rea- 
soning, and  to  help  children  apply  this  knowledge  in  practical  situa- 
tions. Health  and  physical  education  help  children  take  care  of  their 
bodies  and  develop  skills  in  sports.  Expressive  arts  allows  children  to 
express  what  they  are  thinking  and  feeling  in  different  ways  through 
new  skills.  This  subject  includes  music,  singing,  dancing,  acting,  draw- 
ing, painting  and  v^iting  stories. 

Christian  religious  education,  related  to  life  in  Papua  New 
Guinea,  helps  children  develop  a  foundation  of  beliefs  on  which  to 
build  an  understanding  of  life  and  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  If  a 
common  syllabus  is  agreed  upon  by  the  Christian  churches  and  the 
Secretary  for  Education,  this  will  be  followed  in  all  schools  during 
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the  time  allocation  for  Christian  religious  education.  At  this  time  each 
of  the  five  Christian  churches  in  the  national  system  follows  a  **core 
syllabus"  developed  in  1974  for  this  subject  in  their  schools.  In  gov- 
ernment schools  the  Agreed  Syllabus  for  Christian  Education  in 
Primary  Schools  .lay  be  used  for  mixed  classes  of  children 

from  different  chui '  \  the  event  that  an  accredited  teacher  from 
a  particular  denomination  wants  to  instruct  children  of  his  own 
denomination  in  this  subject,  the  headmaster  must  be  consulted  on 
the  best  time  during  the  week  to  arrange  this. 

It  is  up  to  teachers  to  use  the  syllabus  lor  each  of  these 
subjects  as  a  base  on  which  to  build  and  adapt.  They  should  integrate 
the  subjects  with  each  other  and  with  the  activities  of  the  com- 
munity- 
Subject  timetable.  The  day-to-day  organization  of  the  school 
and  the  planning  of  lessons  must  fit  into  the  rhythm  of  the  com- 
munity. The  school  cannot  expect  the  community  to  change  to  fit  in 
with  what  it  wants  to  do.  Much  learning  will  have  to  be  informal  and 
much  of  the  school  timetable  wUl  have  to  be  flexible  to  adapt  to  the 
activities  of  the  community  at  different  times  of  the  year.  The 
following  are  the  time  allocations  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion for  nationally  prescribed  and  community-based  subjects.  Provin- 
cial governments  may  submit  plans  to  vary  the  syllabus  or  time 
allocations  for  community-based  subjects  to  the  Ministry, 

Prescribed  subjects.  These  are  the  minimum  number  of  minutes 
per  subject  per  week  prescribed  for  all  schools. 


Gr.I 

Gr.II 

Gr.III 

Gr.IV 

Gr.V 

Gr.VI 

English 

480 

585 

610 

580 

550 

520 

Mathematics 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

Science 

30 

30 

40 

40 

60 

60 
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Community-based  subjects.  These  may  be  varied  by  the  pro- 
vincial government  with  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  for  Education. 


Gr.I 

Gr.II 

Gr.III 

Gr.IV 

Gr.V 

Gr.VI 

Community  life 

150 

150 

210 

240 

270 

300 

Expressive  arts 

180 

180 

180 

210 

210 

210 

Health 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Physical  education 
skills 

100 

100 

100 

90 

90 

90 

Games 

60 

60 

60 

Assembly 

150 

150 

75 

60 

60 

60 

Christian  religious 
education 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Block 

155 

125 

105 

40 

20 

20 

Total  time 

1575 

1650 

1650 

1650 

1650 

1650 

*  In  church-run  Community  Schools  30  minutes  of  Christian  Religious  Education  per 
day  is  permitted,  amounting  to  ISO  rather  than  60  minutes  per  week.  This  extra  93  minutes 
per  week  can  be  taken  at  any  point  in  the  day  as  long  as  all  other  subjects,  including  Block- 
time,  receive  their  full  time  allocations. 


School  broadcasts  are  included  in  the  suggested  time  alloca- 
tions for  each  subject.  For  example,  radio  broadcasts  in  subjects  such 
as  English  and  health  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  time  allocation  for 
that  subject. 

Suggestions  for  curriculum  planning.  The  syllabus  for  each 
subject  contains  a  list  of  topics  to  be  covered  in  each  grade,  and 
sometimes  suggestions  for  methods  and  materials  to  use  in  teachmg 
that  subject,  but  does  not  specify  the  order  of  introduction  of  all 
topics  or  how  much  time  is  needed  to  teach  them  (i.e.  the  pace  of 
teaching).  The  pace  at  which  the  children  can  work  will  depend  on 
the  difficulty  of  the  topic. 
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Suggested  time  schedule  for  teaching  of  English 


Spoken  English 


Gr.I 

Gr.II 

TTT 

Gr.III 

Gr.IV 

Gr.V 

Gr.Vl 

Listening 

/O 

^0 

Qn 

fin 
ou 

9n 

4U 

Radio  broa.dcasts 

^0 

DU 

^n 

u  u 

lalKing 

1  nn 
i  uu 

1  90 
14U 

1  nn 
i  uu 

1  nn 
i  uu 

/  LI 

Oral  exr)re<;<;inn 

45 

45 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Pre-reading  &: 
pre-writing 

140 

Reading 

120 

150 

150 

150 

130 

Written  English 

Written  sentences 

75 

75 

75 

100 

100 

Written  composition 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Spelling/dictation 

75 

45 

45 

45 

30 

30 

Handwriting 

60 

60 

30 

30 

15 

Total: 

480 

585 

610 

580 

550 

520 

Teachers  are  members  of  a  team,  and  should  share  the  plan- 
ning of  programming  among  themselves  and  with  headmaster, 
inspectors  and  curriculum  advisors.  In  planning  the  year's  work, 
teachers  should  find  out  what  the  children  have  mastered  of  the 
previous  grades  syllabus.  Revision  of  those  topics  can  then  be  incor- 
porated in  the  year's  progranune.  In  English  and  mathematics,  new 
topics  should  be  introduced  in  the  order  suggested  in  the  syllabus.  In 
subjects  like  expressive  arts  and  community  life,  work  should  be 
planned  to  fit  in  with  local  activities.  The  yearly  curriculum  plan  will 
have  to  be  adjusted  if  teachers  find  that  the  students  need  more  time 
to  learn  some  things  or  learn  more  quickly  than  expected. 
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Flexibility  in  teaching  and  planning  is  necessary  if  teachers  are 
to  achieve  the  aims  of  the  syllabus  in  each  grade.  In  community  life 
and  expressive  arts  teachers  may  have  to  change  the  timetable  to 
suit  village  activities  or  change  the  *teacher'  by  inviting  craftsmen  or 
other  village  person  to  teach  the  class.  In  science  and  health,  local 
materials  and  examples  may  be  used  to  replace  prescribed  teaching 
aids.  In  mathematics  and  English  the  pace  of  teaching  may  have  to  be 
changed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  class  or  individual  pupils.  Teachers 
may  decide  to  teach  the  class  together  or  in  small  groups,  or  to  give 
extra  help  to  individual  children. 

In  planning  daily  lessons  from  the  yearly  programme,  teachers 
will  need  to  think  of  ways  for  children  to  find  out  things  for  them- 
selves and  co-operate  with  each  other.  They  should  encourage  chil- 
dren to  check  answers  for  themselves,  determine  whether  children 
have  understood  what  they  have  been  taught,  and  find  ways  to  relate 
the  lessons  in  the  classroom  to  real  situations  at  home  or  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Textbooks  and  instructional  materials 

In  1975,  just  before  Independence,  a  Curriculum  Unit  was  set 
up  to  write  and  produce  relevant  school  materials  for  Papua  New 
Guinea.  The  Unit  currently  employs  13  expatriate  writers  and  10 
national  writers  and  associates.  Each  writer  deals  with  a  particular 
subject  area  and  co-ordinates  a  committee  of  practising  teachers  who 
help  decide  the  format  and  content  of  books  and  courses.  Final  ap- 
proval comes  from  the  Secretary  for  Education.  The  primary  syllabus 
was  established  in  1977.  The  following  diagram  shows  what  text- 
books and  teachers'  guides  are  available  for  each  of  the  subjects  in 
the  primary  school  curriculum.- 

Pupils  have  instructional  materials  and  reading  books  in  only 
one  subject,  English.  These  materials  are  distributed  free  to  all 
schools  and  remain  the  property  of  the  school,  but  they  are  in  limit- 
ed supply  because  of  restricted  funding.  Reading  books  are  normally 
shared  between  two  or  three  pupils.  Only  four  or  five  different 
reading  books  are  available  at  each  grade  level.  No  student  materials 
are  available  for  any  other  primary  subject  area. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  a  massive  project  has  begun  with 
the  assistance  of  the  World  Bank  to  provide  technical  staff  and 
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equipment  to  upgrade  the  production  of  primary  textbooks  in  maths, 
community  life  and  health.  By  1987  a  variety  will  be  available  in 
several  subject  areas. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  an  offset  printshop  with  a 
staff  of  35  to  produce  all  syllabi  and  teachers'  guides  in  print  runs  of 
up  to  6000  copies.  Textbooks  are  printed  in  much  larger  quantities 
by  the  government  printer  or  bv  commercial  printes  both  inside 
and  outside  Papua  New  Guinea.  545 
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Because  of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  and  the  very 
limited  network  of  roads,  school  materials  have  always  been  air- 
freighted from  Port  Moresby  to  outlying  areas.  However,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  student  material  has  expanded,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
ship  textbooks  to  provincial  ports.  Each  of  the  20  provinces  has  a 
Materials  Officer  who  is  responsible  for  collecting  and  storing  educa- 
tional materials  and  organising  their  distribution  to  schools  through- 
out the  province.  School  supplies  like  exercise  books  and  chalk  arc 
distributed  through  government  stores  and  purchased  by  provincial 
governments  and  schools. 

Mass  media  and  educational  technology 

The  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission  initiated  school 
broadcasts  for  Papua  New  Guinea  during  the  1960s  and  early  1970s. 
This  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the  National  Broadcasting 
Commission  at  Independence  and  formal  school  broadcasts  are  now 
produced  by  the  Curriculum  Unit  of  the  Education  Department.  The 
Department  has  increased  its  technical  staff  and  hopes  to  update  and 
re-air  many  of  the  older  school  broadcasts. 

There  arc  17  programmes  broadcast  regularly  for  primary 
schools  and  one  for  secondary.  The  School  Broadcast  Timetable  for 
1983  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  section.  School  broadcasts  are  a 
very  cost-**ff;* .  •  medium  and  particularly  suitable  to  the  highly 
oral  nature  •  /t  >  ua  New  Guinean  culture.  Regular  workshops  are 
held  In  teach^ri  <  alleges  to  train  teachers  in  the  use  of  school  broad- 
casts, and  teai:hcrs'  notes  are  provided  to  accompany  each  program- 
me. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  concentrating  at  this  stage  on 
developing  student  books,  radio  broadcasts  and  posters,  and  is  not 
actively  encouraging  schools  to  purchase  more  sophisticated  audio- 
visual technology.  In  fact,  it  is  hoped  that  the  spread  of  television 
will  be  delayed  for  a  few  more  years  until  these  basic  materials  are 
well  established.  Teachers'  colleges  use  slide  projectors,  16mm  films 
and  video  in  their  training,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  most 
primary  schools  have  funds,  electrical  power  and  suitable  storage 
facilities  to  make  use  of  such  machinery  or  to  purchase  sufficient 
software. 
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MONDAY 

TUESDA  Y 

WEDNESDA Y 

THURSDA  Y 

FRIDAY 

8:45 

Christian  Education 
-  6 

Let*s  Use  English  -  5 

Let*s  Use  English  -  5 

Lct»s  Use  English  -  5 

Dr.    Kanini  Health 
Education  -  5 

9:00 

Stories  from  the  bible 
~5 

Lct*s  Speak  English 
-4 

Let^s  Speak  English 
-  4 

Let*s  Speak  English 
-4 

Let*s  Speak  English 
~4 

9:15 

Radio  Magazine  -  3 

Radio  Magazine  -  3 

Radio  Magazine  -  3 

9:30 

Health  Education  ~4 

Listening  Time  -  2 

Listening  Time  -  2 

Listening  Time  -  2 

Papa  Mai  ~  5  &  6 

9:45 

Science  ~  5 

Radio  Time  -  1 

Radio  Time  --  1 

Radio  Time  -  1 

10:00 

Education  News 

Current  Events  head- 
lines 

11:00 

Science  -  6 

LErS    USE  ENG- 
LISH/ENG  RAD  MA- 
GAZINE-6 

LETS    USE  ENG- 
LISH/ENG  RAD  MA- 
GAZINE-6 

LET'S    USE  ENG- 
LISH/ENG  RAD  MA- 
GA^INE-6 

Current  Events  -  5 
&6 

11:30 

Community  Life  ~  4 

Community  Life  -  5 

Community  Lii:  -  6 

Serial:  Kipa  the  Drea- 
mer -  6 

1.10 

1.10  Literature  (Grds 
9&10) 

TERM  1  BROADCASTS  :  FEB  7  -  MARCH  31 
TERM  2  BROADCASTS  :  APRIL  25  -  JULY  1 
TERM  3  BROADCASTS  :  JULY  18  -  SEPT  9 
TERM  4  BROADCASTS  :  OCT.  3  -  DEC  16 


Division  of  Educational  Services 
National  Broadcasting  Commission 
P.O.  Box  1359 
BOROKO 


School  Broadcast  Liaison  Officer 
Curriculum  Unit 
Department  of  Education 
Private  Mail  Bag 
BOROKO 


KJ 
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Automatic  promotion 

The  community  school  programme  ui  Papua  New  Guinea  has 
a  policy  of  automatic  promotion.  This  means  that  children  are  not 
permitted  to  repeat  grades.  Boards  of  Education  do  allow  children  to 
repeat  in  special  circumstances.  If  they  have  been  sick  frequently  and 
have  missed  too  much  work,  the  teacher  is  allowed  to  put  their  cases 
to  the  Board.  In  practice,  however,  this  very  seldom  happens  and 
very  few  such  cases  are  even  discussed. 

While  this  practice  may  be  psychologically  beneficial  in  that 
children  are  not  made  to  feel  they  have  failed  and  are  able  to  stay 
with  their  own  age  groups  throughout  their  school  lives,  it  does  create 
problems.  Research  is  required  in  this  area  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
automatic  progression.  How  many  children  or  what  percentage  of 
grade  enrolments  proceed  to  the  next  grade  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  work  of  the  next  grade?  How  much 
teacher  frustration  is  caused  by  too  wide  a  range  of  knowledge  in  the 
class?  How  can  a  teacher  cope  if  there  is  simply  too  much  remedial 
work  to  be  done?  The  problem  becomes  more  and  more  serious  as 
students  move  into  the  higher  grades.  It  might  be  advisable  for  the 
provinces  to  change  the  national  policy  they  have  inherited. 

Overview  of  research 

Research  in  primary  education  in  Papua  New  Guinea  rrom 
1979  to  1983  dealt  with  four  major  issues:  (1)  cultural  context,  (2) 
cognition,  (3)  classroom  materials  and  (4)  the  role  of  the  teacher. 
The  majority  of  research  focused  on  cognitive  development  related 
to  traditional  culture.  An  example  of  such  a  study  was  the  1982  "In- 
digenous Mathematics  Project"  co-ordinated  by  Lacy  and  Souviney. 
This  project  assembled  data  from  over  100  researchers  on  acquisition 
of  numeracy  relating  to  indigenous  counting;  systems.  Piaget*s  stages 
of  cognitive  development  formed  the  theoretical  base.  Data  from 
over  20  other  research  reports  on  school  ethnographies  in  five  repre- 
sentative sites,  including  the  evaluation  of  trial  classroom  materials, 
gave  direction  to  the  development  of  primary  mathematics  textbooks 
under  the  Second  World  Bank  Education  Loan. 

National  documents  that  have  influenced  the  direction  of 
research  include  the  Five-Year  Education  Plan  (1977),  the  National 
Education  Strategy  (1979),  Po/try  Hearings  for  Education  (1977  and 
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1979)  and  the  Standards  Report  (1982).  Special  publications  relating 
to  primary-level  education  include  The  Right  to  Learn  (1981)  on 
nonformal  alternatives,  the  Ministerial  Brief  on  Education  1982), 
and  the  1971  sp<:cial  edition  of  the  PNG  Journal  of  Education 
entitled  "Th/  Community  School."  Also  noteworthy  are  **The 
Education  of  the  PNG  Child"  published  by  the  University  of  Papua 
New  Guinea  and  the  Education  Research  Unit  reports,  "The  Role  of 
the  Community  School  Inspector"  by  Apelis  and  "The  Community 
Schools  Survey*  by  Cayago. 

Geographic  and  cultural  contrasts  that  influence  schooling 
have  been  documented  by  Carrier  on  Ponam  Island,  Logan  inSiassi, 
the  Burkins  in  the  Southern  Highlands  village  of  Muli,  Cheetham  in 
the  Huli  area,  and  Zeleneitz  in  Kelenge,  Winters,  Kemelfield,  Delpit, 
Lancy,  Souviney,  Weeks  and  Vulliamy  have  also  contributed  to  the 
growing  literature  on  the  interaction  of  school  and  culture,  Randall 
and  Maddock  have  related  student  explanations  of  natural 
phenomenon  to  stages  of  religious  awareness  and  the  science  cur- 
riculum. 

Beattie's  research  on  the  subject  of  expressive  arts  was 
followed  by  that  of  Buck  and  Mount.  Burse  and  Monia  have  looked 
at  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  primary  school,  Hecht  at  re- 
ligious instruction,  Roberts  and  Kada  at  mathematics,  Wilson  at 
science,  Jones  and  Newton  at  physical  education,  and  Watson  at 
community  life  topics. 

Varmari  has  investigated  the  community  school  syllabus  and 
the  inspectors.  Smith,  Cares  and  Power  have  completed  research  on 
teachers'  perception  of  primary  schools.  Surveys  of  teaching  mate- 
rials £md  the  needs  of  community  school  teachers  have  been  made  by 
Anderson  znA  Aarons.  Professor  Downing  from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  has  studied  reading  needs  in  community  schools. 
Moore  has  looked  at  classroom  interaction  in  an  urban  International 
Primary  School  and  has  begun  a  three-year  research  project  on  Eng- 
lish instruction  in  grades  I  and  II. 

The  national  focus  on  decn  rrfilisation  has  been  studied  by 
Grieve  and,  more  thoroughly.  Bray,  urbanization  and  schooling  have 
received  some  attention  from  Guthrie.  Solon  has  reported  on  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  community  schools.  Delpit  and  Giggs  have 
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concentrated  on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  prc-school  vernacular 
schools  in  two  provinces. 

Enrolment  ratios,  causes  of  attrition  and  equity  levels  between 
provinces  have  been  investigated  by  Bray,  Sheret,  Weeks,  Kemelfield 
and  Guthrie  (in  the  North  Solomons);  by  Gould,  Dixey  and  other 
visiting  Unesco  consultants;  and  by  the  Planning  Services  Division  of 
the  National  Department  of  Education. 

Physical  fitness  surveys  have  been  carried  out  by  Drs.  Dietrich 
and  Olsen.  Surveys  on  nutrition,  availability  of  school  lunches,  and 
physical  handicaps  have  been  co-ordinated  by  the  Planning  Services 
Division. 

Special  groups  of  primary  students 

There  are  important  distinctions  between  urban  and  rural  pri- 
mary school  conditions  in  Papua  New  Guinea,  but  to  date  statistic 
for  these  areas  are  not  recorded  separately.  Provinces  are  beinj-: 
encouraged  to  plan  by  districts  and  will  be  taking  this  distinction 
into  account. 

Until  1983  there  was  no  financial  assistance  for  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  children  in  the  country  since  funds  for  regular 
primary  education  were  already  scarce.  A  study  is  now  being  made 
of  the  size  of  this  special  population.  Church  and  voluntary  agencies 
have  shown  interest  in  this  group  of  children  over  the  years  and  have 
started  a  few  schools.  Their  efforts  are  beginning  to  be  recognized  by 
the  present  Government  through  grants  to  help  them  in  their  work. 
Government  policy  is  not  to  open  schools  of  this  nature  within  the 
national  education  system,  but  to  continue  giving  financial  assistance 
to  the  voluntary  agencies  working  in  this  area. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  STATISTICS,  1983 


At  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  a  series  of  21  tables  of  basic  primary 
education  statistics  for  1983  in  Papua  New  Guinea.  School  statist*  • 
are  prepared  monthly  and  forwarded  by  headmasters  to  the  pro- 
vincial education  offices,  where  they  are  collated.  In  most  provinces 
since  1983  statistics  have  been  compiled  on  a  district  basis.  In  the 
future  this  will  be  invaluable  in  planning  the  development  of  primary 
education  in  the  country.  The  provinces  do  not  report  any  difficul- 
ties in  preparing  statistical  data  at  the  schools,  but  getting  the  data  to 
the  provincial  centre  for  collation  is  a  major  problem.  Provinces  are 
building  up  a  good  supply  of  baseline  data  against  which  they  can 
compare  future  data. 

Grade  I  enrolment 

Table  1  shows  that  the  average  primary  enrolment  in  the  na- 
tional education  system  is  84.4  per  cent.  When  the  6  per  cent  enrol- 
ment in  schools  outside  the  system  from  Table  6  is  added,  the  total 
enrolment  is  90.4  per  cent,  as  shown  in  Table  IB.  This  is  an  exag- 
gerated figure,  as  explained  earlier,  since  there  are  many  over-aged 
children  enrolled  in  grade  I  and  there  is  no  way  to  gain  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  percentage  of  seven  year  olds  enrolled.  Data  collection 
will  need  to  be  refined  in  the  future. 

Provincial  enrolment  statistics  vary  widely.  There  is  no  room  for 
complacency  in  the  Southern  Highlands,  Madang  and  other  pro- 
vinces. Over-age  enrolment  is  more  likely  in  the  Highlands,  where 
education  has  only  recently  become  available  ,  so  the  low  percentage 
of  eiirolment  there  would  d  ^  p  even  more  if  over-age  children  were 
not  counted  in  the  statistics. 

Statistics  show  that  some  districts  are  contributing  very  poorly 
to  tbx  educational  development  of  the  provinrr^.  7  he  sample  table 
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1 

Province  ' 

 : 

Provincial 

District 

District 

Average 

within  Province 

Average 

Western  Highlands 

89.4 

Jimi 

56.9 

Enga 

81.9 

Kandep 

46.1 

Simbu 

100.0 

Gumine 

69.0 

Milne  Bay 

93.6 

Rabaraba 

50.1 

Losuia 

59.6 

Eastern  Highlands 

88.5 

Oka  pa 

5^:.0 

Morobe 

78.8 

Menyamya 

42.3 

Southern  Highlands 

64.9 

Tari 

44.1 

Koroba 

48.7 

Western 

88.0 

Lake  Murray 

52.9 

below  shows  the  difference  between  average  provincial  enrohnents 
and  enrolments  in  selected  districts  of  seven  provinces. 

The  provinces  need  to  take  note  of  such  figures  and  plan  new 
schools  for  their  most  disadvantaged  districts.  Sometimes  provinces 
have  planned  to  open  schools  in  these  districts  but  have  found  few 
teachers  willing  to  accept  the  postings.  Also,  some  of  these  districts 
are  so  sparsely  populated  that  they  can  support  only  a  one-or  two- 
teacher  school,  but  multiple-class  teaching  is  not  favoured  by  many 
teachers.  Provinces  are  more  inclined  to  open  schools  where  they 
have  been  invited  to  do  so  and  such  requests  rarely  come  from  the 
remote,  sparsely  populated  areas.  Families  in  such  areas  who  are 
interested  in  education  send  their  children  to  live  with  relatives 
where  there  are  already  schools,  and  the  enrolment  of  those  schools 
is  consequently  inflated. 

The  highest  enrolment  figures  for  the  provinces  are  in  the 
districts  where  the  provincial  capitals  are  located  as  shovra  on  the 
next  page.  This  is  largely  because  the  first  schools  were  established  in 
the  provincial  capitals,  and  teachers  are  happiest  to  serve  there,  be- 
cause many  children  migrate  there  to  attend  school,  and  because 
parents  tliere  are  more  inclined  to  see  the  value  of  education. 
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Province 

Provincial 

District  with 

District 

Average* 

Provincial 

Average 

Capital 

Western 

88.0 

Daru 

111.7 

Southern  Highlands 

64.9 

Mendi 

87.0 

Western  Highlands 

89.4 

Mc.  Hagen 

111.1 

There  are  no  statistics  available  for  urban  versus  rural  enrol- 
ment. Even  though  all  towns  in  Papua  New  Guinea  are  quite  small, 
Provincial  Planning  Committees,  Education  Boards,  and  governments 
should  seriously  consider  the  statistics  in  the  above  tables  in  order  to 
plan  for  a  broader  distribution  of  schools. 


Table  lA  shows  the  exceedingly  low  enrolment  of  girls  in 
many  districts,  and  the  small  table  below  focuses  on  the  problem  in 
5even  provinces. 


Province 

Provincial 
average 

District 

Age-group  population 
of  girls 
in  that  district 

Madang 

65.9 

Ramu 

34.0 

Saidon 

36.1 

Western  Highlands 

89.4 

Jimi 

45.8 

Enga 

81.9 

Wabjg 

34.6 

Kandep 

34.7 

Milne  Bay 

95.0 

Rabaraba 

44.3 

Eastern  Highlands 

88.5 

Okapa 

45.5 

Gulf 

80.2 

Kaintiba 

15.9 

Morobe 

78.8 

Manyamya 

19.9 

The  various  Boards  are  well  aware  of  this  problem  and  are 
grappling  with  it.  They  need  to  find  out  why  parents  are  not  sending 
their  girls  to  school.  Boys  in  Papua  New  Guinea  slightly  outnumber 
girls,  but  this  should  not  be  reflected  in  the  percentages  of  girls  and 
boys  purolled.  If  65  per  cent  of  the  boys  from  the  Menyamya  district 
are  enrolled  in  grade  1,  for  example,  then  we  could  also  expect  65 
per  cent  of  the  girls  to  attend,  rather  than  only  19.9  per  cent.  Over 
90  per  cent  of  the  seven-year-olds  in  the  whole  nation  could  be  in 
school  at  no  extra  cost  if  the  enrolment  of  girls  matched  that  of 
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boys.  The  classroom  arc  there,  the  teachers  are  there,  and  the  children 
could  also  be  there  but  are  not. 

Every  possible  method  should  be  used  to  persuade  parents  of 
the  value  of  primary  education.  Teachers  should  be  heavily  involved 
in  this  aspect  of  community  relations.  Very  often  teachers  are 
content  to  have  fewer  pupils  in  their  classes.  Often  they  cannot  be 
bothered  to  encourage  parents  to  send  their  children.  Enthusiastic 
teachers  can  make  parents  and  children  enthusiastic  in  getting  other 
children  to  attend. 

Apart  from  the  lov/  enrolment  of  girls  in  some  districts  and  lov^ 
overall  enrolment  in  others,  in  general  the  1983  jradc  I  enrolment 
was  reasonably  satisfactory,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

Enrolment  in  grades  I  through  VI 

If  the  enrolment  figures  from  Tables  IB  and  2B  are  compared, 
as  follows,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  overall  enrolment  for  grades  I- VI 
was  not  as  satisfactory  as  that  for  grade  L 

Central  Province  and  five  highland  provinces.  Southern  High- 
lands, Enga,  Western  Highlands,  Simbu  and  Eastern  Highlands,  all 
shov^  up  badly  here.  The  North  Solomons  figure  of  120.5  per  cent  is 
inflated  by  the  large  number  of  nine-year-olds  in  grade  I.  In  the  high- 
lands there  are  some  explanations  for  the  low  enrolment  statistics. 
The  numbers  in  grade  I  five  and  six  years  ago  were  much  smaller  than 
now,  so  that  fewer  pupils  moved  up  through  the  grades.  The  national 
government  policy  of  equity  has  greatly  improved  the  grade  I  intake 
but  the  improvement  still  take  some  years  to  work  through  the 
system.  Also,  the  highland  provinces  have  been  introduced  to  educa- 
tion nuich  more  recently  and  are  still  learning  to  see  the  value  of  a 
fuii  /X-year  primary  education. 

Tables  2,  2A,  2B  and  2C  show  the  same  trends  as  already 
noted  for  grade  I  enrolment.  There  are  very  poor  enrolments  in  some 
advantaged  districts.  The  low  enrolment  of  girls  needs  much  atten- 
tion. Provinces  must  start  to  examine  such  data  very  carefully  and 
seek  solutions  to  the  problems.  The  value  of  a  primary  education  for 
all  citizens  of  a  country  is  universally  recognized  and  must  be  taken 
seriously. 
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Province 

Grade  ! 
age-group 

nrt  mi  J/i  tin  n 
fJUfJUlu  itun 

enrolled 

Grcdesf'VJ 
age-group 

enrolled 

Western 

88.7 



70.4 

18.3 

Gulf 

82.8 

69.6 

13.2 

Nat'l.  Capital  District 

88.1 

81.9 

6.2 

Central 

1 10.3 

81.1 

29.2 

Milne  Bay 

93.9 

70.0 

23.9 

Oro 

83.7 

66.6 

17.1 

Southern  Highlands 

65.2 

50.2 

15.0 

Enga 

83.5 

53.7 

29.8 

Western  Highlands 

91.5 

54.8 

36.7 

Simbu 

101.5 

58.8 

42.7 

Eastern  Highliinds 

90.."^ 

55.9 

34.4 

Morobe 

109.  i 

71.4 

37.7 

Madang 

67.6 

57.3 

10.3 

East  Sepik 

88.9 

67.7 

21.2 

WestSrpik 

73.1 

69.7 

3.4 

Manus 

116.7 

110.2 

6.5 

New  Ireland 

91.8 

83.4 

8.4 

East  New  Britain 

100.0 

81.4 

18.6 

West  New  Britain 

91.2 

81.3 

9.9 

North  Solomons 

120.5 

82.4 

38.1 

P.N.G. 

91.9 

70.9 

21.0 

Reducing  primary  school  fees  is  a  possible  incentive  to  encour- 
age families  to  enrol  more  children^  but  not  a  very  strong  one  since 
the  fees  are  nominal.  Fees  in  the  provinces  range  from  K2.00  to 
K20.00.  Two  provinces  charge  no  fees  at  all,  others  provide  half  the 
school  fees,  and  others  charge  a  special  family  rate  when  two  or  more 
children  from  the  same  family  attend  school.  Sometimes  provinces 
reduce  or  even  waive  fees  for  children  in  economically  disadvantaged 
areas.  For  families  whose  children  attend  community  schools,  fees 
are  not  really  a  problem  because  all  members  of  the  extended  family 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  children's  schooling. 
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One  province  is  considering  lowering  the  fees  for  girls  in  order 
to  induce  parents  to  send  more  daughters  to  school.  Another  pro- 
vince is  addressing  this  problem  by  trying  to  hire  two  women 
teachers  per  school.  Although  the  presence  of  women  teachers  would 
reassure  the  parents  of  many  girl  pupils,  this  would  be  difficult  to 
implement  nationally  since  some  districts  have  very  few  women 
teachers  and  some  schools  are  small,  remote  and  in  very  sparsely 
populated  areas.  The  National  Capital  District,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  ratio  of  V/2  female  teachers  for  every  male  teacher  because  the 
women  are  the  wives  of  men  working  in  the  Capital. 

Morobe  Province  supplies  free  school  materials  t  iicourage 
children  to  attend.  All  textbooks  in  Papua  New  Guinea  are  supplied 
free  to  school  children,  but  supply  is  often  a  problem.  Morobe  Pro- 
vince has  proposed  the  following  procedures  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  school  materials  for  all  pupils.  Each  community  school 
must  submit  an  estimate  of  materials  needed  for  the  following  year 
by  October  31st.  The  Materials  Officer  will  then  check  this  list 
against  the  number  of  estimated  students  by  grade  which  is  supplied 
by  the  Senior  Professional  Assistant,  place  the  order  for  ihe  pro- 
vince, check  any  delays  in  delivery  from  Port  Moresby,  and  then 
facilitate  distribution  to  each  school  within  a  fortnight  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term.  The  Materials  Officer  will  supply  materials 
during  the  school  year  according  to  a  predetermined  schedule. 

Another  interesting  incentive  has  been  introduced  by  Bougain- 
ville Copper  Limited.  This  company  re-imburses  all  school  fees  paid 
by  its  employees.  This  has  boosted  the  morale  of  the  employees  so 
that  the  children  of  almost  every  employee  now  attend  school. 

Retention  rates 

Tables  3  and  3A  must  be  examined  next  to  Tables  2  through 
2C.  Only  67.5  per  cent  of  the  students  who  were  in  grade  I  in  1978 
were  still  in  primary  school  in  1983.  If  all  the  children  who  started 
school  in  1978  were  still  in  school  in  1983,  another  3.5  per  cent 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  1983  grade  I- VI  enrolment. 

Opening  new  schools  and  getting  more  seven-year-old  children 
into  grade  I  is  not  Papua  New  Guinea's  main  problem.  Access  is 
less  of  a  problem  than  retention.  Overall,  32.5  per  cent  of  the  school 
enrolment  is  lost  over  the  years.  The  five  highland  provinces  lose 
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almost  half  the  children  who  enrol  Provinces  need  to  mount  a  major 
compaign  to  educate  everyone  about  the  value  of  a  full  primary 
education. 

The  study  by  Bray  and  Boze  of  the  drop-out  problem  showed 
that  teachers  often  regarded  dropping  out  as  a  solution  rather  than 
a  problem.  A  general  study  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  1980  showed  that  children  who  dropped  out  were  happy  to 
do  so  because  they  were  bored  in  school.  The  teaching  was  dull  and 
uninteresting.  These  two  studies  show  that  a  major  reason  for 
children  dropping  out  of  school  is  poor  teaching  and  a  lack  of  ap- 
preciation by  teachers  of  the  value  of  primary  education.  Another 
reason  is  that  they  often  have  to  walk  long  distances  to  school 
over  difficult  terrain.  Another  was  parental  apathy.  Sometimes 
children  have  to  go  without  breakfast  and  lunch  because  they  go  to 
school.  Some  parents  are  unhappy  about  paying  school  fees  when 
their  children  are  Unlikely  to  go  to  high  school  and  to  get  a  job  later 
to  help  them  so  they  withdraw  their  children  from  school.  This  is 
the  biggest  problem  facing  Papua  New  Guinea  in  primaiy  education 
and  it  must  be  faced  honestly. 

The  Southern  Highlands  Province  is  setting  up  District  Educa- 
tion Offices  to  monitor  education  in  each  district.  Among  the  main 
tasks  of  the  officers  in  charge  should  be  parent  education  and  teacher 
training.  Some  provinces  are  discussing  appointing  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Management  to  trace  children  who  drop  out  and  try  and 
get  them  back.  Others  talk  of  introducing  legislation  to  make  all 
children  who  enrol  in  grade  I  continue  to  the  end  of  grade  VI,  or 
radio  campaigns  extolling  the  virtues  of  a  full  primary  education. 
Little  has  been  done,  however.  Some  posters  encouraging  school  at- 
tendance have  been  produced,  but  nobody  knows  if  they  are  at  all 
effective. 

Boards  of  Management  could  play  an  important  role  in  reten- 
tion of  pupils.  West  New  Britain  is  planning  courses  to  help  Board 
members  understand  their  duties  and  this  role  could  be  included. 
The  provinces  must  be  prepared  to  spend  money  on  this.  Even  if 
they  opened  no  new  schools  at  all  for  a  year  or  two  and  limited 
access  while  concentrating  retention,  it  would  be  well  worthwhile. 

Surprisingly,  Table  3A  shows  that  more  girls  are  retained  in 
school  than  boys,  though  only  marginally.  Again,  retention  rates  for 
girls  are  lower  in  a  few  provinces  and  this  brings  the  average  down. 
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Morobe  Province  has  planned  a  number  of  strategies  to  reduce 
drop-outs  in  community  schools.  The  problem  will  be  discussed  as 
part  of  the  provincial  parent  education  programme  to  increase 
participation  in  community  schools.  This  programme  will  use  radio 
and  news  sheets  written  in  Pidgin.  Another  measure  to  combat  drop- 
outs will  be  the  enforcement  of  good  record-keeping  on  attendance. 
Teachers  will  be  alerted  to  potential  drop-outs  from  their  patterns  of 
attendance,  attempt  to  find  out  from  parents  or  other  students  why 
some  students  are  staying  away  and  try  to  do  something  about  them. 
The  headmasters  of  all  community  schools  will  also  take  a  more 
active  role  in  monitoring  drop-outs  and  devising  strategies  to  reduce 
the  problem.  In  attendance  returns  they  will  report  on  the  incidence 
of  drop-outs  by  grade  and  what  is  being  done  about  it.  Schools  that 
have  a  particularly  serious  drop-out  record  according  to  attendance 
returns  wil»  then  be  investigated  by  the  Senior  Professional  Assistant. 
This  Assistant  will  forward  a  circular  to  all  teachers  and  headmasters 
about  the  drop-out  problem  and  their  role  in  fighting  it. 

The  assistance  of  school  inspectors  will  also  be  sought  in  re- 
ducing the  drop-out  problem.  In  their  advisory  visits,  they  will  dis- 
cuss the  problem  and  suggest  solutions.  Their  overall  assessments  of 
teachers  and  headmasters  will  include  attendance  records  and  at- 
tempts to  keep  children  in  school. 

Boards  of  Management  will  be  reminded  by  letter  in  Pidgin  of 
their  obligations  to  encourage  parents  in  the  area  to  send  their 
children  to  school  through  grade  VI. 

Attendance  certificates  w?H  be  introduced  for  all  community 
school  students  in  the  province.  A  certificate  with  **gold"  letters  will 
be  given  to  all  students  v^th  95  per  cent  attendance,  and  one  with 
"silver"  letters  will  be  given  to  students  v^th  attendance  between  90 
per  cent  and  95  per  cent.  Each  community  school  will  present  an  at- 
tendance shield  to  the  grade  with  the  highest  enrolment  each  month 
or  fortnight.  The  cost  of  attendance  certificates  v^ll  be  K500  per 
year  or  K2500  over  the  planned  period,  while  the  cost  of  class  shields 
will  be  met  by  the  school. 

Transfer  rates  from  primary  to  high  school 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  grade  VI  pupils  in  1982  were 
able  to  enter  grade  VII  in  1983  in  provincial  high  schools.  This  has 
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been  fairly  constant  for  some  years  and  il  is  not  likely  to  change. 
National  Government  policy  is  to  expand  high  school  places  only 
minimally.  Provincial  governments  would  like  to  build  more  high 
schools  but  lack  funds  to  do  so.  Even  the  educationally  disadvant- 
aged provinces  have  to  provide  half  the  cost  of  building  high  schools, 
with  the  other  half  coming  from  the  National  Government.  If  high 
school  places  increase  only  marginally  and  more  and  more  children 
enter  grade  VI,  the  transfer  rate  will  slowly  decrease. 

Selection  criteria  are  also  causing  some  concern.  At  one 
extreme,  selection  is  made  purely  on  academic  merit.  This  usually 
means  that  the  town  area  schools  get  a  very  high  percentage  of 
pupils  in  grade  VII  and  more  remote  schools  get  none  at  all.  At  the 
other  extreme  is  the  full  quota  system  in  which  every  grade  VI 
class  promotes  the  same  percentage  of  pupils  to  grade  VII.  This  often 
results  in  children  going  to  high  school  when  they  cannot  cope  with 
the  studies  at  that  level.  Most  provinces  are  opting  for  criteria 
combining  both  merit  and  quotas. 

There  is  a  lower  transfer  rate  for  girls  than  for  boys,  though 
the  gap  is  closing  quickly.  However,  because  of  the  smaller  number 
of  girls  in  grade  VI,  the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  transferring  into  high 
schools  is  2: 1.  It  will  be  many  many  years  before  it  reaches  1:1. 

Teaching  staff 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  teachers  is  2.5:1.  This  will  pro- 
bably not  change  for  a  long  time.  There  are  many  empty  beds  in 
ladies'  dormitories  in  teachers  colleges.  Many  more  girls  from  grade  X 
could  be  accepted  into  these  colleges  if  they  could  be  encouraged  to 
apply.  The  annual  increase  in  teaching  staff  is  about  250.  A  lower 
staff  attrition  rate  would  increase  this  annual  growth  rate,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  this  will  happen. 

Teacher-pupil  ratios 

The  national  teacher-pupil  ratio  has  Ijecn  constant  for  years. 
The  only  way  to  increase  it  is  to  incrcii^rr  the  retention  ra'e  in 
schools.  The  national  target  is  1:35  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
that  can  be  achieved. 
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Provincial  expenditures  on  education 

In  1983  reasonably  reliable  figures  for  provincial  budgets  were 
obtained  for  the  first  time.  Table  8B  shows  that  the  provinces  spend 
21.9  per  cent  of  their  total  budgets  on  primary  education.  With  an 
odd  exception  this  does  not  vary  much  among  the  provinces.  Overall, 
they  spend  32.3  per  cent  of  their  budgets  on  education,  so  that,  two- 
thirds  of  the  education  budget  is  spent  on  primary  school  education. 
Teacher  salaries  are  relatively  high  and  account  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
budget  for  primary  school  education.  This  leaves  little  money  for 
other  aspects  of  primary  education. 

The  unit  cost  for  education  in  Papua  New  Guinea  is  extremely 
high.  The  provincial  component  of  the  cost  is  an  average  of  K144.60 
(Kl  =  US$1.16),  equivalent  to  US$168.00.  The  national  component 
amounts  to  approximately  K15  per  pupil.  This  brings  the  total  unit 
cost  for  education  to  K160,  or  US$  185.00.  This  is  very  high  indeed. 
The  only  way  to  lower  this  imit  cost  would  be  to  lower  teacher 
salaries,  but  this  would  be  almost  impossible  unless  all  salaries  in  the 
country  were  lowered  simultaneously. 

Special  schools 

Table  9  lists  the  number  of  one-or  two-teacher  schools  in 
Papua  New  Guinea.  Almost  all  the  one-teacher  schools  are  new 
schools  that  started  with  one  class  of  grade  I  pupils.  A  good  number 
of  the  two-teacher  schools  have  multiple  classes  and  these  added  to 
the  number  of  other  multiple  classes  bring  the  total  number  to  about 
450.  As  teachers  transfer  in  and  out  of  these  schools,  more  and  more 
of  them  need  training  in  the  special  techniques  of  multiple-class 
teaching.  Since  the  National  Government  is  responsible  for  training, 
this  is  an  area  it  should  examine  to  ensure  ?.  rise  in  primary  education 
standards. 
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Table  1.  Giido  I  enrolment,  1983 


Province 

Gr.I 
Enrolment 

Age-group 
population 

Percrnffi;:  of 
agG-^-itAii' 

population 
enrolled 

1987 
target 

Western 

2,185 

2,484 

88.0 

96.0 

Gulf 

1,595 

1,989 

80.2 

85.0 

Nafl.  Capital 

2,856 

3,599 

79.4 

85.0 

Central 

3,779 

3,595 

105.1 

96.0 

Mnnc  Bay 

3,483 

3,719 

93.7 

95.0 

Oro 

2,091 

2,504 

83.5 

90.0 

South.  Highlands 

5,140 

7,917 

64.9 

70.0 

Enga 

3,871 

4,727 

81.9 

85.0 

West.  Highlands 

6,647 

7,436 

89.4 

90.0 

Simbu 

4,268 

4,234 

101.0 

100.0 

East.  Highlands 

7,003 

7,915 

88.5 

90.0 

Morobe 

7,511 

9,526 

78.8 

82.0 

Madang 

4,678 

7,100 

65.9 

70.0 

East  Sepik 

5,911 

6,735 

87.8 

95.0 

West  Sepik 

2,443 

3,340 

73.1 

80.0 

Man  us 

884 

814 

108.6 

100.0 

New  Ireland 

1,779 

2,013 

88.4 

95.0 

East  New  Britain 

3,729 

3,840 

93.5 

100.0 

West  New  Britain 

2,611 

2,895 

90.2 

95.0 

North  Solomons 

3,882 

4,116 

94.3 

96.0 

TOTAL 

76,346 

90,498 

84.4 

90.0 

561 
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Table  lA,  Grade  I  enrolment  by  sex,  1983 


Province 

GIRLS 

or.  / 
Enfolfnent 

AgC'group 
populotion  ~. 

Percentage  of 
age-group 
population 

19S7 
target 
percentage 

Gr,I 
Enrolment 

Age-group 
population 

Percentage  of 
age-group 
population 
enrolled 

1987 
target 
percentage 

Western 

i  Mrs 

1,313 

90.7 

100.0 

992 

1,171 

84.7 

90.0 

Gulf 

906 

1.011 

89.6 

90.0 

689 

978 

70.4 

80.0 

Nal'l.Capilal 

1.489 

1.918 

77.6 

85.0 

1,367 

1,681 

81.3 

85.0 

Central 
MUne  Bay 

2.040 
1.890 

1.871 
1,902 

109.0 
99.4 

100.0 
100.0 

1,739 
1,593 

1,724 
1,817 

100.0 
87.7 

92.0 
95.0 

Oro 

1.161 

1,279 

91.2 

95.0 

930 

1,225 

75.9 

85.0 

South.  Highlands 

2,960 

4,123 

71.8 

78.0 

2,180 

3,794 

57.5 

65.0 

Enga 

2.324 

2,427 

95.8 

96.0 

1.547 

2,300 

673 

80.0 

West.Highlands 

3.689 

3,876 

95.0 

98.0 

2.958 

3,560 

83.1 

85.0 

Simbu 

2,443 

2.235 

109.0 

100.0 

1.825 

1.999 

91.0 

95.0 

Hast.  Highlands 

3.812 

4,122 

92.5 

92.0 

3.191 

3.793 

84.1 

88.0 

Morobe 

4,370 

4,918 

88.9 

90.0 

3.141 

4,608 

68.2 

75.0 

Madang 
East  Sepik 

2,776 
3.403 

3,735 
3,650 

74.3 
93.2 

80.0 
95.0 

1.902 
2.508 

3,365 
3,085 

56.5 
bl.3 

65.0 
85.0 

West  Sepik 

1,506 

1.716 

87.8 

95.0 

937 

1.624 

58.1 

65.0 

Mahus 

487 

432 

112.7 

100.0 

397 

382 

103.9 

100.0 

New  Ireland 

986 

1,117 

883 

95.0 

793 

896 

878.5 

95.0 

East  New  Biitain 

1.956 

1.991 

98.2 

100.0 

1.773 

1,849 

95.9 

100.0 

West  New  Britain 

1.403 

1.544 

90.9 

95.0 

1,208 

1,351 

89.4 

95.0 

North  Solomons 

1.952 

2,135 

91.4 

95.0 

1,930 

1.981 

97.9 

100.0 

TOTAL 

42.746 

47,315 

903 

95.0 

33,600 

43.183 

77.8 

82.0 

562 
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Table  IB.  Total  enrolment  of  T-year-olds,  1983 


y-year-olds 

7'y  ear-old 

f/i/UUtUllU  ft 

Percentage  of 

population 
enrolled 

1987 
target 
percentage 

Western 

2,203 

2,484 

88.7 

96.0 

Gulf 

1,646 

1,989 

82.8 

85.0 

Nat'l.  Capital 

3.171 

3,599 

88.1 

95.0 

Central 

3,966 

3,595 

110.3 

100.0 

Milne  Bay 

3,491 

3,719 

93.9 

95.0 

Oro 

2,096 

2,504 

83.7 

90.0 

South.  Highlands 

5,164 

7,917 

65.2 

70.0 

Enga 

3,947 

4,727 

83.5 

85.0 

West.  Highlands 

6,785 

7,436 

91.2 

95.0 

Sinibu 

4,282 

4,234 

101.1 

,'00.0 

East.  Highlands 

7,147 

7,915 

90.3 

92.0 

Morobe 

10,394 

9,526 

109.1 

100.0 

Madang 

4,801 

7,100 

67.6 

75.0 

East  Sepik 

5,990 

6.735 

88.9 

95.0 

West  Sepik 

2,443 

3,340 

''3.) 

80.0 

Manus 

950 

814 

116.7 

100.0 

New  Ireland 

1,848 

2,013 

91.8 

95.0 

East  New  Britain 

3,844 

3,840 

100.0 

100.0 

West  New  Britain 

2,640 

2,895 

91.2 

96.0 

North  Solomons 

4,963 

4,116 

120.5 

100.0 

TOTAL 

81,771 

90,498 

90.4 

95.0 

563 
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Table  1 C.  Total  enrolment  of  7-year-old8  by  sex,  1 983 


Province 


Western 
Gulf 

Nat*l  Capital 

U 

'■miIh;  3ay 

5uuth.  Highlands 
Enga 

West.Highlands 
Simbu 

East^Highlands 
Morobe 
Madang 
East  Sepik 
West  Sepik 
Manns 
New  Ireland 
East  New  Britain 
West  New  Britain 
North  Solomons 


BOYS 


TOTAL 


7-year-o1d5 
enrolled 


1,202 
933 

1,668 
2,137 
1.89S 
1,164 
2,976 
2,360 
3,771 
2,456 
3,901 
6,237 
2,837 
3,447 
1,506 

539 
1,017 
2.019 
1.423 
2,531 


46,019 


l-year-old 
popuhtion 


1^13 
1,011 
1,918 
1,871 
1.902 
1.279 
4,123 
2,427 
3,876 
2,235 
4,122 
4,918 
3,735 
3.650 
1,716 
432 
l,!i7 
1,991 
1,544 
2,135 


47.315 


Percentage  of 
agt-sroup 
population 
enrolled 


1987 
target 
percentage 


92.2 
92.3 
87.0 
114.2 
99.6 
91.4 
72.2 
97.2 
97.2 

109.7 
94.6 

126.8 
75.9 
94.4 
87.8 

124.8 
91.0 

101.4 
92.2 

118.5 


97.3 


100.0 
95.0 
95i) 
100.0 
100.0 
95.0 
78.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
95.0 
100.0 
80.0 
95.0 
95.0 
100.0 
95.0 
100.0 
96.0 
100.0 


100.0 


GIRLS 


7'ycar-olds 
enrolled 


1.001 
713 
1,503 
1,829 
1,596 
932 
2,188 
1.587 
3,014 
1,826 
3.246 
4,157 
1,964 
2,543 
937 
411 
831 
1,825 
1.217 
2,432 


35,752 


7-year'Old 
population 


1.171 
978 
1,681 
1,724 
3.817 
1.225 
3.794 
2;300 
3.560 
1.999 
3,793 
4,608 
3.365 
3,085 
1,624 
382 
896 
1,849 
1.351 
1,981 

43,183 


Percentage  of 
age-group 
population 
enrolled 


86.2 
72.9 
89.4 
106.1 
87.8 
76.1 
57.7 
69.0 
84.7 
91.4 
85.6 
90.2 
58.1 
82.4 
58.1 

107.6 
92.7 
98.7 
90.1 

122.8 

82.8 


1987 
target 
percentage 


90.0 
80.0 
95.0 
100.0 
95.0 
85.0 
65.0 
80.0 
90.0 
95.0 
89.0 
95.0 
65.0 
85.0 
65.0 

100.0 
95.0 

100.0 
96.0 

100.0 

90.0 


564 
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UrAixrsalization  of  education  —  Papua  New  Guinea 

Table  2.  Enrolment  in  grades  I*VI,  1983 


Pfovinct 

Gr,I-VI 
enrolfTient 

Age-group 
population 

Percentage  of 
age-group 
population 
enrolled 

1987 
target 
centage 

Western 

9,981 

14,392 

69.3 

84.0 

Gulf 

8,019 

11  903 

67.4 

75.0 

Natl.  Capital 

14,411 

18,639 

77.3 

85.0 

Central 

16,223 

21,176 

7C.6 

82.0 

Milne  Bay 

16,377 

23,470 

69.8 

75.0 

Oro 

9,679 

14,743 

65.7 

72.0 

55 n nth  Hiphbinftg 

21,756 

43,639 

49.9 

60.0 

Hnga 

13,790 

26  150 

52.7 

60.0 

West.  Highlands 

23,660 

43,783 

54.0 

60.0 

Simbu 

15,378 

26,445 

58.2 

67.0 

East.  Highkv  5 . 

25,679 

47,446 

54.1 

60.0 

Morobe 

32,278 

54,882 

58.8 

65.0 

Madang 

21,185 

37,956 

55.8 

60.0 

East  S.:tJik 

25,956 

39,005 

66.5 

70.0 

West  S  ipik 

11,666 

16,737 

69.7 

75.0 

Manus 

4,860 

4,750 

102.3 

100.0 

New  Ireland 

8,968 

11,338 

79.1 

85.0 

East  New  Britain 

18,109 

21,264 

85.2 

90.0 

West  New  Britain 

13,030 

16,157 

80.6 

90.0 

North  Solomons 

16,009 

22,213 

72.0 

72.0 

TOTAL 

327,014 

516,088 

63.4 

70.0 

565 

52 


Table  2A.  Enrolment  in  grades  I-VI  by  sex,  1983 


Fro  vi nee 


Western 
Gulf 

Nafl.Capital 
Central 
Milne  Bay 
Oro 

South-HighJands 
Enga 

WestHighlands 
Stinbu 

East.Highlands 
Morobe 
Madang 
East  Sepik 
West  Sepik 
Manus 
New  Ireland 
East  New  Britain 
West  New  Britain 
North  Solomons 


BOYS 


Gr.  I'VI 
Enrolment 


TOTAL 


5.604 
4.702 
7.735 
8,839 
8»865 
5,420 
12.328 
8.525 
13.206 
9.099 
14.556 
18.962 
I2.7V5 
14.815 
7.381 
2.596 
4.846 
9.640 
7.479 
8.390 


185.763 


Age-group 
population 


7.530 
6,183 
9.866 
1 1 .022 
1 2.224 
7.687 
22.728 
13.364 
22.525 
13.860 
24.974 
28.785 
19.952 
19.503 
8.694 
2.469 
5.872 
10.701 
8.704 
11.440 


268.083 


Percentage  of 
agC'group 
population 
enrolled 


74.4 
76.0 
78.4 
80.2 
72.5 
70.5 
54.2 
63.8 
58.6 
65.6 
58.3 
65.9 
64.0 
76.0 
84.9 
105.1 
82.5 
90.1 
85.9 
73.3 


693 


target 
percentage 


84.0 
80.0 
85.0 
84.0 
80.0 
80.0 
60.0 
70.0 
65.0 
70.0 
65.0 
70.0 
70.0 
80.0 
90.0 
100.0 
87.0 
90.0 
90.0 
72.0 


GIRLS 


Gr.  A  VI 
Enrolment 


4.377 
3.317 
6.676 
7.384 
7.512 
4.259 
9.428 
5.265 
10.454 
6.279 
11.123 
13.316 
8,410 
11.141 
4,285 
2.264 
4.122 
8,469 
5.55J 
7.6:9 


141.251 


Age-group 
population 


6,862 
5.720 
8.773 
10,154 
11.246 
7.056 
20,911 
12.786 
21.258 
12.595 
22.472 
26.097 
18.004 
19.502 
8,043 
2.281 
5,466 
10,563 
7.453 
10.773 


248.005 


Percentage  of 
age'group 
population 
enrolled 


63.9 

58.0 

76.1 

72.7 

66.8 

60.4 

45.1 

41.2 

49.2 

49.9 

49.5 

51.0 

46.7 

57.1 

533 

99J 

75.4 

80.2 

74.5 

70.7 


57.0 


1987 
larger 
ercent-rre 


70.0 
70.0 
85.0 
80.0 
75.0 
70.0 
60.0 
50.0 
55.0 
60.0 
55.0 
60.0 
55.0 
63.0 
60.0 
100.0 
82.0 
84.0 
80.0 
72.0 


62.0 
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Table  2B.  Total  primary  age-group  enrolment  in  various  streamy  1983 


I^fOvlnCC 

AgC'group 
ctifolfncnc 

Age-group 
population 

Percentage  of 
agC'g^'Oup 
population 
enrolled 

1987 
target 
percentage 

Western 

10435 

14,392 

70.4 

84.0 

Gulf 

8,281 

11,903 

69.6 

75.0 

NatM.  Capital 

15,275 

18,6?.  9 

81.9 

85.0 

Central 

21,176 

81.1 

82.0 

Milne  Rav 

16,43'J 

3,470 

70.0 

75.0 

Oio 

9,818 

^  4,7  43 

6S.6 

72.0 

Smith  HishLind^ 

21,889 

43,639 

50.2 

60.0 

26,150 

West.  Highbnds 

23,978 

43,783 

54.8 

60.0 

Simbu 

15,537 

26,445 

58.8 

67.0 

East.  Highlands 

26,508 

47,446 

55.9 

62.0 

Morobe 

39,191 

54,882 

71.4 

75.0 

Madang 

21,735 

37,956 

57.3 

65.0 

East  Scpik 

26,397 

39,005 

67.7 

70.0 

West  Sepik 

11,666 

16,737 

69.7 

75.0 

Manus 

5,233 

4,750 

110.2 

100.0 

New  Ireland 

9,456 

11,338 

83.4 

85.0 

East  New  Britain 

18,556 

21,264 

81.4 

85.0 

West  New  Britain 

13,140 

16,157 

81.3 

85.0 

North  Solomons 

18,307 

22,213 

8?.4 

85.0 

TOTAL 

342,754 

516,088 

66.4 

70.0 

567 
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Table  2C.  Total  i^imary  age-group  enrolment  by  sex^  1983 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

Province 

Age-group 

Percentages  of 

1987 

Gr,I'VI 

Agcgroup 

Percentage  of 

1987 

Enrolment 

population 

agC'group 

target 

Enrolment 

population 

age-group 

target 

population 

percentage 

population 

percentage 

enrolled 

enrolled 

Wtstcrn 

5»689 

7.530 

75.6 

84.0 

4.446 

6.862 

64.9 

70.0 

Gulf 

4»874 

6.183 

78.8 

80.0 

3.407 

5.720 

59.6 

70.0 

Natn.Capilal 

8.231 

9.866 

83.4 

85.0 

7.044 

8.773 

80.3 

85.0 

Central 

9.381 

11.022 

85.1 

90.0 

7.796 

10.154 

76.8 

80.0 

Milne  Bay 

8.889 

12.224 

72.8 

80.0 

7.549 

11.246 

67.1 

75.0 

Oro 

5.505 

7.687 

71.6 

80.0 

4.313 

7.056 

61.1 

70.0 

South.Highlands 

12.400 

22.728 

54.6 

60.0 

9.489 

20.911 

45.4 

60.0 

Enga 

8.659 

13.364 

64.8 

70.0 

5.378 

12.786 

42.1 

50.0 

West.Highlands 

13.385 

22.525 

59.4 

65.0 

10.593 

21.258 

49.8 

55.0 

Simbu 

9.209 

13.860 

66.4 

70.0 

6.328 

12,585 

50.2 

60.0 

EastHighlands 

15.0S1 

24.974 

60.4 

65.0 

11.427 

22.472 

50.8 

55.0 

Morobe 

23.596 

28.785 

84.9 

90.0 

15.595 

26.097 

59.8 

65.0 

Madang 

13.142 

19.952 

65.9 

70.0 

8.593 

18.004 

47.7 

55.0 

East  Sepik 

15.063 

19.503 

77.2 

80.0 

11.334 

19.502 

58.1 

63.0 

West  Scpik 

7.381 

8.694 

84.9 

90.0 

4.285 

8.043 

533 

60.0 

Manus 

2.814 

2.469 

114.0 

100.0 

2.419 

2.281 

106.0 

100.0 

New  Ireland 

5.096 

5.872 

86.8 

90.0 

4.360 

5.466 

79.8 

83.0 

East  New  Britain 

9,890 

10.701 

92.4 

85.0 

8.666 

10.563 

82.0 

35.0 

West  New  Britain 

7.539 

8.704 

86.6 

90.0 

5.601 

7.453 

75.2 

80.0 

North  Solomons 

9.590 

11.440 

83.8 

85.0 

8.717 

10.773 

80.9 

85.0 

TOTAL 

195.414 

268.083 

72.9 

75.0 

147,340 

248,005 

59.4 

65.0 

568 
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Table  3.  Retention  rates,  1983 


Province 

1978 
Gr,I 
Enrolment 

1983 
Gr.  VI 
Enrolment 

Percentage  of 
this  agC'group 
retained 

1978  target 
percentage 

Wwtem 

1,882 

1,301 

69.1 

75.0 

Gulf 

1,480 

1,067 

72.1 

75.0 

Nat'L  Capital 

2,131 

1,937 

90.9 

95.0 

Central 

2M3 

1,838 

75.2 

80.O 

Mflne  Bay 

2,878 

2,078 

72.2 

78.0 

Cro 

1,781 

1.262 

70.9 

75.0 

South  Highlands 

4,139 

2,239 

54.1 

65.0 

Enga 

2,736 

1.423 

52.0 

60.0 

West  Highlands 

4,089 

2.296 

56.2 

60.0 

Simbu 

3,131 

1.630 

52.1 

65.0 

East.  Highlands 

3,833 

2.246 

58.6 

65.0 

Morobe 

4,061 

3,059 

75.3 

80.0 

Madang 

2,926 

2.196 

75.1 

78.0 

EastSepik 

4.264 

3.142 

73.7 

78.0 

West  SepDc 

1,943 

1.306 

67.2 

70.0 

Manus 

826 

824 

99.7 

95.0 

New  Ireland 

1.490 

1,049 

70.4 

75.0 

East  New  Britain 

4.112 

2.481 

60.3 

70.0 

West  New  Britain 

1.894 

1,499 

79.1 

85.0 

North  Solomons 

2.767 

2,096 

75.7 

80.0 

TOTAL 

54,806 

36,969 

67.5 

75.0 

5GS 


Table  3A.  Retention  rates  by  sex,  1983 


Province 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

Enrolment 

1983 

Lrr.  w  t 

Enrohnent 

Percentage  of 
this  QgC'group 
retained 

J  987 
target 
percentage 

1978 
Gr,  J 
Enrolment 

J983 
Gr.  VI 
Enrolment 

Percentage  of 
this  age-group 
retained 

1987 
target 
percentage 

Western 

1,082 

704 

65.1 

70.0 

800 

597 

74.6 

80.0 

Gulf 

889 

652 

73.3 

75.0 

591 

415 

70.2 

75.0 

Nat'LCapital 

M66 

1.076 

92.3 

95.0 

965 

861 

89.2 

95.0 

Central 

U56 

1,092 

80.5 

82.0 

1,087 

746 

68.6 

7ao 

Milns  Bay 

1,594 

1,137 

1\3 

75.0 

1,284 

941 

73.3 

75.0 

Oto 

1,041 

742 

71.3 

75.0 

740 

520 

70J 

75.0 

South.Highlands 

2,678 

1^05 

48.7 

60.0 

1,461 

934: 

63.9 

70.0 

1,885 

898 

47.6 

60.0 

851 

525 

61.7 

6S.0 

Wttt.Highlands 

2,427 

U28 

54.7 

60.0 

1,662 

968 

58.2 

60.0 

Simbu 

1,903 

1,005 

52.8 

65.0 

1,228 

625 

50.9 

65.0 

East  Highlands 

2,216 

U02 

58.8 

65.0 

1,617 

944 

58.4 

65.0 

Morobe 

2,467 

1,817 

73.7 

78.0 

1,594 

1,242 

77.9 

83.0 

Madang 

1,839 

U58 

73.8 

77.0 

1,087 

838 

76.0 

79.0 

East  Sepik 

2,497 

1,827 

73.2 

80.0 

1,767 

1315 

74.4 

80.0 

West  Sepik 

1,245 

876 

70.4 

75.0 

698 

430 

61.6 

65.0 

Man  us 

415 

426 

102.7 

100.0 

411 

398 

96.8 

95.0 

New  Ireland 

803 

570 

71.0 

75.0 

687 

479 

69.7 

75.0 

East  New  Britain 

2,075 

U37 

64.4 

70.0 

2,037 

1,144 

56.2 

70.0 

West  New  Britain 

995 

857 

86.1 

90.0 

899 

642 

71.4 

80.0 

North  Solomons 

1,508 

1,125 

74.6 

80.0 

1^59 

971 

77.1 

80.0 

TOTAL 

32,081 

21,434 

66.8 

70.0 

22,752 

15,535 

6S.4 

75.0 

570 
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Table  4.  Transfer  rates  from  primary  to  hi^  school,  1982-1983 


Province 

1982 
Gr,  VI 
Enrolment 

1983 
Gr.  VII 
Enrolment 

Percentage  of 
this  age-group 
promoted 

1987 
target 
percentage 

Western 

1,325 

400 

30.2 

40.0 

Gulf 

908 

327 

36.0 

35.0 

Nat'l.  Capital 

2,006 

763 

38.0 

40.0 

Central 

1,929 

862 

44.7 

45.0 

Milne  Bay 

2,509 

590 

22.6 

25.0 

Oro 

1,255 

329 

26.2 

30.0 

South.  Highlands 

2,174 

837 

38.5 

40.0 

Enga 

1,254 

458 

36.5 

40.0 

West.  Highlands 

2,155 

1,011 

46.9 

40.0 

Simbu 

1,850 

771 

41.7 

40.0 

East.  Highlands 

3,146 

858 

27.3 

Morobe 

4,017 

1,025 

25.5 

27.0 

Mad^.ng 

2,536 

735 

29.0 

30.0 

East  Sepik 

2,928 

920 

31.4 

35.0 

West cpik 

1,674 

590 

33.4 

35.0 

Manus 

554 

320 

57.7 

60.0 

New  Ireland 

1,224 

473 

38.6 

40.0 

East  New  Britain 

2,728 

1,097 

40.2 

50.0 

West  New  Britain 

1,433 

501 

35.0 

40.0 

North  Solomons 

1,826 

629 

34.4 

35.0 

TOTAL 

39,431 

).3,496 

34.2 

35.0 

571 
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Table  4A.  IVansfer  ratea  from  primary  to  high  school  by  sex,  1982-1983 


Province 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

1982 
Gr.  VI 
Enrolment 

1983 
Gr.  VII 
Enrolment 

Percentage  of 
this  age-group 
promoted 

1987 
target 
percentage 

1982 
Gr,  VI 
Enrolment 

1983 
Gr.  VII 
Enrolment 

Percentage  of 
this  age-group 
promoted 

1987 
target 
percentage 

Western 

773 

279 

36.1 

40.0 

552 

121 

21.9 

4O.0 

Gulf 

562 

212 

37.7 

35.0 

346 

115 

33.2 

35.0 

NatM.Capital 

1.061 

418 

39.4 

40.0 

945 

345 

36.5 

4O.0 

Central 

1,102 

513 

46.5 

45.0 

827 

349 

42.2 

45.0 

Milne  Bay 

1,403 

362 

25.8 

25.0 

1,106 

228 

20.4 

25.0 

Oro 

722 

261 

36.1 

30.0 

533 

68 

12.8 

20.0 

South.Highlands 

1,370 

530 

38.7 

40.0 

804 

307 

38.2 

40.0 

Enga 

864 

324 

37.5 

40.0 

390 

134 

34.4 

40.0 

Wcst.Highlands 

1,229 

696 

56.6 

40.0 

926 

315 

34.0 

4O.0 

Simbu 

1,187 

579 

48.8 

45.0 

663 

192 

29.0 

35.0 

East.Highlands 

1,939 

604 

31.2 

35.0 

1,207 

254 

21.0 

25.0 

Morobe 

2,393 

668 

27.9 

30.0 

1,624 

357 

22.0 

25.0 

Madang 

1,554 

502 

32.3 

38.0 

982 

233 

23.7 

30.0 

East  Sepik 

1,837 

589 

32.0 

35.0 

1,091 

331 

30.3 

35.0 

West  Sepik 

1,122 

418 

37.3 

35.0 

552 

172 

31.7 

35.0 

Manus 

311 

180 

57.9 

60.0 

243 

140 

57.6 

60.0 

New  Ireland 

698 

252 

36.1 

40.0 

526 

221 

42.0 

40.0 

East  New  Britain 

1,426 

577 

40.5 

50.0 

1302 

520 

39.9 

50.0 

West  New  Britain 

836 

321 

38.4 

40.0 

597 

180 

30.2 

40.0 

North  Solomons 

1,049 

383 

36.5 

35.0 

777 

246 

31.7 

35.0 

TOTAL 

23,438 

8,668 

37.0 

35.0 

15,993 

4,828 

30.2 

35.0 

572 
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Table  5.  Staff  numbers  and  ratios 


o 


Province 

J983Actual 

1987  Target 

Average 
teacher' 
pupil 
rath 
l:x 

Average 
teach  er^ 
inspector 
ratio 
l:x 

No.  of 
tfarhen 

no,  OJ 
inspectors 

Averoge 
teacher- 
pupil 
ratio 
l:x 

Average 
teacher- 
inspecti  r 

ratio 

l:x 

NO,  OJ 

teachers 

JiO.  OJ 

inspectors 

Male 

I^ermle 

Total 

Western 

29.1 

69 

in 

66 

343 

5 

35.0 

73 

365 

5 

Gulf 

30.8 

65 

214 

46 

260 

4 

32.0 

7C 

280 

4 

Nat*l.  Capital 

36.6 

80 

155 

239 

394 

5 

35.0 

75 

V  450 

6 

Central 

31.6 

86 

394 

120 

514 

6 

32.0 

80 

sr 

7 

Milne  Bay 

31.3 

66 

360 

166 

526 

8 

32.0 

70 

5 

8 

Oro 

33.0 

73 

209 

84 

293 

4 

35.0 

84 

3Sb 

4 

South.  Highlands 

32.3 

85 

568 

105 

673 

8 

35.0 

80 

790 

10 

Enga 

30.3 

91 

368 

87 

455 

5 

33.0 

83 

495 

6 

West.  Highlands 

33.0 

102 

552 

166 

718 

7 

35.0 

90 

,^o 

9 

Simbu 

31.2 

99 

401 

92 

493 

5 

30.0 

83 

579 

7 

East.  Highlands 

34.3 

\  94 

595 

154 

749 

B 

35.0 

85 

03Q 

11 

Morobe 

33.9 

87 

613 

952 

11 

35.0 

85 

Mio 

13 

Madang 

32.0 

94 

535 

129 

664 

7 

34.0 

78 

777 

10 

East  Sepik 

33.0 

94 

569 

181 

750 

8 

35.0 

82 

898 

11 

West  Sepik 

28.5 

68 

336 

74 

410 

6 

30.0 

76 

454 

6 

Man  us 

32.0 

76 

93 

59 

152 

2 

33.5 

72 

144 

2 

New  Irelanci 

27.2 

83 

225 

105 

330 

4 

27.5 

70 

345 

5 

East  New  Britain 

28.1 

93 

389 

254 

643 

7 

33.0 

88 

705 

8 

West  New  BriUin 

28.9 

90 

271 

179 

450 

5 

30.0 

83 

495 

6 

North  Solomons 

29.7 

90 

286 

252 

538 

6 

30.0 

76 

610 

8 

TOTAL 

31.7 

84 

7^10 

2,897 

10;307 

121 

33.0 

79 

11,682 

146 

573 
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Table  6.  Grade  I  enrolment  in  non-conununity  schools,  1983 


Province 

Gr.f 
Enrolment 

Age-group 
population 

Percentage  of 
age-group 
enrolled 

Western 

33 

2,484 

1.3 

Gulf 

51 

1,989 

2.6 

Nat'L  Capital 

315 

3,599 

8.8 

Cpntrfll 

187 

3,595 

5.2 

Milne  Bay 

8 

3,719 

0.2 

Oro 

5 

2,504 

0.2 

South.  Highlands 

24 

7,917 

0.3 

Enga 

76 

4,727 

Wcit.  Highlands 

138 

7,436 

1.9 

Simbu 

14 

4,234 

0.3 

East.  Highlands 

144 

7,915 

1.8 

Morobe 

2,883 

9,526 

30.3 

Madang 

123 

7,100 

1.7 

East  Sepik 

79 

6,735 

1.2 

West  Sepik 

Manus 

66 

814 

8.1 

New  Ireland 

69 

2,013 

3.4 

East  New  Britain 

115 

3,840 

3.0 

West  New  Britain 

29 

2,895 

1.0 

North  Solomons 

1.081 

4,116 

26.3 

TOTAL 

5»440 

87.158 

6.2 

574 

61  ' 


Table  6A.  Grade  I  enrolment  in  non-convniunlty  schools  by  sex,  1983 


NO 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

Province 

Gr.I 
Enrolment 

Age-group 
population 

Percentage  of 
age-group 
population 
enrolled 

GkI 
Enrolment 

Age^group 
popuh.hn 

Percentage  of 
agC'group 
population 
enrolled 

Western 

18 

1,313 

1.4 

15 

1,171 

1.3 

Gulf 

27 

1,011 

2.7 

24 

978 

2.5 

Natl.  Capital 

179 

1,918 

9.3 

136 

1,681 

8.1 

Central 

97 

1,871 

5.2 

90 

1,724 

5.2 

Milnc  Bay 

5 

1,902 

0.3 

3 

1,817 

0.2 

Oro 

3 

1,273 

0.2 

2 

1,225 

0.2 

Soutlu  Highlands 

16 

4,123 

0.4 

8 

3,794 

0.2 

Enga 

36 

2,427 

1.5 

40 

2,300 

1.7 

West.  Highlands 

b:i 

3,876 

2.1 

56 

3,560 

1.6 

Simbu 

8 

2,235 

0.4 

6 

1,999 

0.3 

East.  Highlands 

89 

4,122 

2.2 

55 

3,793 

1.5 

Morobe 

1.867 

4,918 

38.0 

1.016 

4,608 

22.0 

Madang 

61 

7,100 

0.9 

62 

3,365 

1.8 

EastSepik 

44 

3,650 

1.2 

35 

3,085 

1.1 

West  Sepik 

Manus 

52 

432 

12.0 

14 

382 

3.7 

New  Ireland 

31 

1.117 

2.8 

38 

896 

4.2 

East  New  Britain 

63 

1,991 

3.2 

52 

1,849 

2.8 

West  New  BriUin 

20 

1,544 

1.3 

9 

1,351 

0.7 

North  Solomons 

579 

2,135 

27.1 

502 

1.981 

25.3 

TOTAL 

3,277 

48.958 

6.7 

2,163 

41,55? 

5.2 

ERIC 
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Table  7.  Grade  I-VI  enrolment  in  non-community  schools,  1983 


sfOVlnCC 

Gr.  I' VI 
Efifolfficn  t 

Age-group 
population 

Percental  of 
age-group 
population 
enrolled 

Western 

164 

14.392 

1.1 

Gulf 

262 

11.903 

2.2 

Natl.  Capital 

834 

18.639 

4.5 

Central 

954 

21.175 

4.5 

Milne  Bay 

71 

23,470 

0.3 

Oto 

139 

14.743 

0.9 

South.  Highlands 

133 

43.639 

0.3 

Enga 

247 

26.150 

0.9 

West.  Highlands 

351 

43.783 

0.8 

Simbu 

159 

26.445 

0.6 

East,  nignlanas 

47.446 

1.8 

Morobe 

6.913 

54.882 

12.6 

Madang 

550 

37.956 

1^ 

East  Sepik 

441 

39.005 

1.1 

West  Sepik 

Manus 

373 

4.750 

7.9 

New  Ireland 

488 

11.338 

4.3 

East  New  Britain 

447 

22.797 

2.0 

West  New  Britain 

110 

16.157 

0.7 

North  Solomons 

2.298 

22.213 

10.3 

TOTAV 

15.763 

500.883 

3.1 

Table  7 A.  Gi^e  ^VI  enrolment  in  non^ommimity  schools  by  sex,  1983 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

Province 

Gr.hVI 

Age-group 

Percentage  of 

Gr.hVI 

Age-group 

Percentage  of 

Enrolment 

population 

age*group 

Enrolment 

population 

age-group 

population 

population 

enrolled 

enrolled 

Western 

8S 

7.530 

i.l 

79 

6.862 

1.1 

Gulf 

172 

6,183 

2.8 

90 

5.720 

1.6 

Natl.  CkpiUl 

481 

9.866 

4.9 

353 

8.773 

4.0 

Ceatnl 

542 

10.631 

5.1 

412 

10.544 

4.0 

Milne  Biy 

34 

12.224 

OJ 

37 

11.246 

0.3 

Oro 

85 

7,687 

1.1 

54 

7,056 

0.8 

South  Highlands 

72 

22.728 

OJ 

61 

20.911 

0.3 

Enga 

134 

13^64 

1.0 

113 

12.786 

0.9 

West  Highland! 

201 

22.525 

0.9 

150 

21,258 

0.7 

Simbu 

110 

13.863 

0.8 

49 

12.590 

0.4 

East.  Highland! 

525 

24.974 

2.1 

304 

22,472 

1.4 

Morobe 

4.634 

27.785 

16.7 

2,279 

26,097 

8.7 

Madang 

367 

19.952 

1.8 

183 

18.004 

1.0 

East  SepUc 

248 

19.503 

IJ 

193 

19,502 

1.0 

West  SepUc 

Minus 

218 

2.469 

8.8 

155 

2.281 

6.8 

New  Ireland 

250 

5.872 

4J 

238 

5.466 

4.3 

East  New  Britain 

250 

10.701 

23 

197 

10.563 

1.9 

West  New  Britain 

60 

8.704 

0.7 

50 

7.453 

0.7 

North  Solomons 

1.200 

11.440 

10.5 

1.098 

10.773 

10.2 

TOTAL 

9,668 

2S8.00I 

3.7 

6;W5 

240,357 

2.5 

577 
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Table  8A.  Provincial  expenditure  for  primary  education,  1983 


Total 

Provincial 

Provincial 

Primary 

provincial 

education 

primary 

teacher 

Province 

budget 

budget 

budget 

salaries 

K 

K 

K 

K 

Western 

6,909.8 

1,705.0 

1.184.5 

1,036.7 

Gulf 

4,838.8 

1,436.8 

1,293.1 

1,280.3 

Natl.  Capital 

9,214.5 

3,177.4 

2,042.3 

1.662.4 

Central 

9,538.6 

3,410.9 

1,787.6 

1,616.0 

Milne  Bay 

7,522.1 

2,607.0 

1,956.4 

1,682.8 

Oro 

6,987.0 

2,008.5 

1,443.6 

1,196.6 

South-Highlands 

13,862.6 

4,562.0 

3,047.2 

2,835.9 

Enga 

12,000.0 

2,541.0 

2,179.0 

1,918.0 

WestHighlands 

9,479.0 

4,040.0 

3,126.0 

2,752.0 

Simbu 

12,283.9 

3,266.7 

2,152.8 

1,846.6 

£ast.High]and5 

16,640.5 

4,923.2 

■a  nOR  0 
J,UZo.Z 

Morobe 

17,202.3 

6,129.0 

4,057.6 

3,750.6 

Madang 

11,360.6 

4,501.3 

2,637.1 

2,482.1 

East  Septk 

13,399.9 

4,582.2 

3,230.1 

2,904.6 

West  Sepik 

9,790.0 

3,150.0 

1,782.5 

1,681.3 

Manus 

2,753.0 

925.3 

614.6 

584.6 

New  Ireland 

7,943.9 

2,786.0 

1,610.5 

1,528.3 

East  New  Britain 

12,112.1 

4,237.2 

2,769.2 

2,677.2 

West  New  Britain 

7,780.1 

2,856.3 

2,184.5 

1,971.5 

North  Solomons 

12,372.3 

3,092.4 

2,233.7 

2,104.0 

TOTAL 

203,991 

65,898.2 

44,658.3 

40,539.7 

578 
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Table  SB.  IVovmcidexpenditureforprunaiy  education,  percentages,  1983 


Province 

Teacher 
salaries/ 
priffiory 
education 
budget 

Other 
primary 
education 
costs 

Primary 
education/ 
pruvutLuii 
education 

budget 

Primary 
education/ 
provificiui 
budget 

Provincial 
education 

OUOgclf 

total  provincial 
budget 

Western 

87.5 

12.5 

69.5 

17.1 

24.7 

Gulf 

99.0 

1.0 

90.0 

26.7 

29.7 

Natl  Capital 

81.4 

18.6 

64.3 

22.2 

34^ 

Central 

90.4 

9.6 

52.4 

18.7 

35.8 

Milne  Bay 

86.0 

14.0 

75.0 

26.0 

34.7 

Oro 

82.9 

17.1 

71.9 

20.7 

28.7 

South.  Highlands 

6.9 

66.8 

22.0 

Enga 

88.0 

12.0 

/  J.J 

18.2 

21.2 

West.  Highlands 

88.0 

12.0 

77.4 

33.0 

42.6 

Simbu 

85.8 

14.2 

65.9 

17.5 

26.6 

East.  Highlands 

91.0 

9.0 

67.6 

20.0 

29.6 

Morobe 

92.4 

7.6 

66.2 

23.6 

35.6 

Madang 

94.1 

5.9 

j8.6 

23.2 

39.6 

East  Sepik 

89.9 

10.1 

70.5 

24.1 

34.2 

West  Sepik 

94.3 

5.7 

56.6 

18.2 

32.2 

Man  us 

95.1 

4.9 

66.4 

22.3 

33.6 

New  Ireland 

94.9 

5.1 

58.6 

20.3 

34.6 

East  New  Britain 

96.7 

3.3 

65.4 

22.9 

35.0 

West  New  Britain 

90.2 

9.8 

76.5 

28.1 

36.7 

North  Solomons 

94.2 

5.8 

72.2 

18.1 

25.0 

PNG 

90.7 

9.3 

68.3 

22.1 

32.4 

579 
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Table  8C.  Per  capita  education  costs,  1983 


GovcTTtmcnt  per 

School  fee 

Totnl  nrovincial 

capita  cost 

per  capita 

cost 

A 

A 

A 

Western 

118.80 

5.00 

123.80 

Gulf 

161.25 

4.00 

165.25 

Natl.apital 

141.70 

18.00 

159.70 

Central 

110.20 

10.00 

120.20 

Milne  Bay 

119.50 

4.00 

123.50 

Ore 

149.15 

10.00 

159.15 

Sou£h.Hlg^i]and3 

140.10 

3.90 

144.00 

Engr^ 

158.00 

5.00 

163.00 

WestHighlands 

132.20 

10.00 

142.20 

Simbu 

140.0 

8.00 

148.00 

EastHigfalands 

129.50 

11.50 

141.00 

Morobe 

125.70 

12.00 

137.70 

Mcdang 

124.50 

7.00 

131^0 

EastSepik 

124.40 

2.00 

126.40 

West  Sepik 

152.80 

9.00 

161.80 

Manus 

126.50 

5.00 

131^0 

New  Ireland 

179.60 

179.60 

East  New  Britain 

152.90 

4.00 

I56.9U 

West  New  Britain 

167.65 

16.50 

184.15 

North  Solomons 

139.50 

9.00 

148.50 

PNG 

139.70 

8.10 

147.39 

580 
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Table  9.  Special  schools,  1983 


No,  of 

JVO,  Of 

lyo,  oj  vmcr 

one-teacher 

two-teacher 

teachers  with 

Total  No. 

Province 

schools 

schools 

multiple 

primary 

classes 

Schools 

Western 

I 

0 

0 

87 

Gulf 

6 

10 

7 

70 

Natl.  Capital 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Central 

14 

48 

20 

146 

Milne  Bay 

4 

5 

16 

150 

Oro 

4 

23 

21 

78 

South.  Higiilands 

0 

8 

22 

132 

Eng^ 

4 

6 

5 

154 

Wcst.HighUnds 

2 

10 

10 

92 

Simbu 

0 

2 

42 

124 

East.  riJ  gjiJan  as 

1 

4 

5 

89 

Morobe 

7 

25 

20 

200 

Madang 

4 

11 

7 

128 

East  Sepik 

5 

21 

18 

116 

West  Sepik 

4 

34 

7 

167 

Manus 

16 

25 

21 

53 

New  Ireland 

6 

23 

12 

97 

East  New  Britain 

1 

7 

6 

117 

West  New  Britain 

6 

21 

24 

105 

North  Solomons 

8 

23 

10 

134 

TOTAL 

93 

306 

273 

2,272 

581 
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Chapter  Four 


IMATIOIMAL  POLICIES  AFFECTING 
UNIVERSALIZATIOIM  OF  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  national  development  strategy 

In  October  1976  the  Papua  New  Guinea  Government 
pubEshed  a  White  Paper  outlining  a  strategy  for  development  in  line 
with  national  goals.  All  future  development  was  to  be  measured 
against  the  Eight  Aims,  which  emphasized  rural  development,  self- 
reliance,  more  equal  distribution  of  income  and  benefits,  small-scale 
econonruc  activity,  decentralization  of  decision  making,  increased 
participation  of  women  and  greater  Papua  New  Guinean  control  of 
the  economy.  The  National  Development  Strategy  was  a  further  re- 
finement of  these  goals.  The  principles  of  this  strategy  are  listed  be- 
low. 

Integral  human  development  Every  person  should  be  dyna- 
mically involved  in  the  process  of  freeing  himself  or  herself  from 
every  form  of  domination  or  oppression  so  that  each  man  or  woman 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  as  a  whole  person  in  relation- 
ship with  others. 

Equality  and  participation.  All  citizens  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  in,  and  benefit  from,  the  development 
of  our  country. 

National  sovereignty  and  self-reliance.  Papua  New  Guinea 
should  be  politically  and  economically  independent,  and  its  economy 
basicEilly  self-reliant. 

Natiural  resource  conservation.  Papua  New  Guinea's  natural 
resources  and  environment  should  be  conserved  and  used  for  the 
collective  benefit  of  us  all,  and  to  be  replenished  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations. 

Preservation  of  national  traditions.  Development  should  be 
pursued  primarily  through  the  use  of  Papua  New  Guinean  forms  of 
social,  political  and  economic  organization. 
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The  National  Public  Expenditure  Plan 

This  plan  was  outlined  in  1977  and  introduced  in  the  budget 
for  1978-1981.  It  is  a  rolling  plan  for  four  years.  The  National  Public 
Expenditure  Plan  (NPEP)  represents  a  first  step  in  a  long-term  effort 
to  redirect  expenditure.  There  are  two  important  reasons  for  this 
long-term  approach.  The  annual  budget  process  can  make  some 
marginal  changes  in  expenditure  patterns  but  cannot  generate  im- 
portant initiatives  for  any  single  year  because  in  any  year  most  of  the 
available  funds  are  already  committed  by  decisions  taken  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  With  year-to-year  planning  there  is  a  tendency  to  alloc- 
ate small  amounts  to  all  activities,  resulting  in  few  visible  achieve- 
ments in  any  one  direction.  The  rolling  four-year  structure  of  the 
NPEP  allows  projects  to  be  prioritized  by  deferring  less  important 
projects  until  later  in  the  plan  period. 

These  considerations  led  to  a  new  approach  to  expenditure 
planning.  Expenditure  on  existing  policy  will  be  controlled  and 
limited.  In  general,  total  expenditure  on  current  activities  by  each 
department  has  been  kept  constant  in  real  terms;  i.e.  appropriations 
have  been  increased  only  to  offset  the  effects  of  inflation.  Second, 
the  limited  room  for  growth  in  total  government  expenditures  will 
be  reserved  for  projects  in  the  following  strategic  areas:  aid  to  less 
developed  areas;  improving  subsisf,ence  agriculture;  economic  pro- 
duction; food  production,  marketing  and  nutrition;  urban  manage- 
ment; environmental  protection;  effective  administration;  increasing 
Papua  New  Guinean  participation  in  the  economy ;  rural  welfare  and 
rural  education. 

1977  Education  policy 

The  following  policies  set  by  the  National  Government  in 
1977  still  form  the  basis  of  educational  planning  at  the  primary 
level. 

1.  Education  and  training  are  important  in  improving 
the  well-being  of  the  people  by  providing  access  to  improved  skills. 
Education  must  therefore  relate  to  the  needs  of  life  in  the  villages, 
where  che  majority  of  the  people  live. 

2.  Universal  primary  education  is  one  of  the  major  goals 
of  the  Government.  Approximately  68  per  cent  of  school  age 
children  now  attend  primary  schools,  and  it  is  the  Government's 
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objective  to  increase  this  to  82  per  cent  by  1980  and  92  per  cent  by 
1985. 

3.  The  education  system  has  expanded  very  rapidly  in 
recent  years  and  this  expansion  v/ill  continue. 

4.  One  feature  of  the  education  system  is  the  great  im- 
balance between  males  and  females  enrolled.  Although  the  propor- 
tion of  girls  enrolled  in  different  provinces  has  changed,  there  was  no 
national  improvement  in  the  proportion  of  girls  enrolled  in  grade  1 
from  1970  to  1975  (grade  1  enrolments  by  sex  are  shovwi  in  the  Ap- 
pendix). Further  initiatives  are  required,  particularly  at  the  provincial 
level,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  girls  enrolling  and  continuing  in 
school. 

1978  Educsiion  policy 

The  policy  of  equity  was  established  in  this  year,  and  the  goal 
of  universal  primary  education  clearly  stated.  Through  community 
education  Papua  New  Guinea  hoped  to  develop  literacy  and 
numeracy  among  all  its  people.  These  skills  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  extension  programmes  aimed  at  rural  areas.  Through  adult 
education  courses  and  non-formal  education  programmes  the  Gov- 
ernment aimed  to  make  these  skills  available  to  both  adult  and 
juvenile  students.  Increased  involvement  of  females  in  community 
education  programmes  was  also  planned. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  universal  primary  education  the  Na- 
tional Government  decided  to  commit  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
NPEP  over  the  following  eight  years.  The  community  education  bud- 
gets were  given  a  5  p.:r  cent  growth  ceiling,  meaning  that  the  total 
community  education  budget  of  K30  million  would  reach  K36.5 
million  in  1982  and  K44.3  million  by  1986  at  constant  1978  prices. 
This  rate  of  expenditure  would  allow  the  achievement  of  imiversal 
entry  to  community  school  education  by  1996.  It  would  also  enable 
the  Ministry  of  Education  to  develop  a  longer-term  plan  for  com- 
munity education.  Such  a  plan  would  include  provisions  for  expan- 
sion of  schools,  teacher  education,  in-service  training,  inspection  and 
curriculum  development. 

In  the  process  of  expansion  the  highest  priority  would  be 
given  to  those  provinces  with  below-average  access  to  community 
school  education.  Continued  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  the 
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development  of  community  school  structures  and  curriculum  to 
meet  the  needs  of  rural  communities. 

1979  Education  policy 

It  was  decided  in  1979  that  from  the  beginning  of  1980  there 
would  be  a  new  policy  initiative.  The  money  set  aside  for  universal 
primary  education  had  previously  been  reserved  for  access  to  educa- 
tion and  for  retention,  but  now  other  aspects  would  be  covered.  Pro- 
vincial governments  by  1979  were  having  more  say  in  policy  setting. 
They  were  able  to  request  funds  for  a  variety  of  projects,  including 
water  tanks,  library  books,  resource  centres  and  teacher  housing  im- 
provements. This  was  a  change  from  the  previous  National  Executive 
Coimcil  policy,  which  stated  that  all  structural  facilities  for  com- 
mimity  education  were  a  community  responsibility.  To  the  extent 
that  fimds  were  allocated  to  these  activities  the  less  likely  it  would  be 
that  Papua  New  Guinea  could  achieve  universal  entry  to  community 
education  by  1996.  It  vras  therefore  necessary  for  the  National 
Executive  Coimcil  to  reconsider  this  policy  area  during  1980.  If  the 
new  policy  initiative  were  rejected,  universalization  could  be  reached 
by  1996  but  provincial  governments  would  be  disappointed,  argiung 
that  the  qualitative  aspects  of  community  education  needed  to  be 
improved.  Some  provinces,  particularly  in  the  highlands,  were  having 
trouble  retaining  or  attracting  teachers,  and  would  not  have  been 
able  to  achieve  their  targets  unless  moves  were  made  to  upgrade  their 
facilities. 

The  1980  review  would  be  critical  because  if  the  National 
Executive  Council  maintained  existing  policy,  the  allocated  funds 
will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  proposed  target.  The  target,  however, 
could  be  achieved  at  lower  standards.  If  the  Coimcil  changed  the 
existing  policy,  more  funds  would  have  to  be  allocated  to  achieve  the 
target  or  else  the  target  date  would  have  to  be  postponed. 

1980  Education  policy 

In  1980  the  education  policy  was  widened  for  1981.  The 
1996  target  date  was  retained.  In  support  of  this  goal  the  total  com- 
munity education  budget  was  allowed  to  grow  at  5  per  cent  a  year  in 
real  terms.  This  would  permit  the  development  of  a  longer-term 
education  plan  with  provision  for  expansion  of  community  schools, 
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teacher  education,  inspection,  curriculum  development  and  funding 
for  less  advant^ed  provinces. 

ITie  main  problem  in  1981  was  that  the  supply  of  trained 
teachers  was  well  behind  target  because  of  a  lack  of  graduates  from 
provincial  high  schools.  There  also  continued  to  be  some  pressure 
from  the  provinces  to  spend  increased  resources  on  projects  designed 
to  increase  the  quality  of  community  education.  The  Governments* 
inability  to  train  enough  teachers  and  the  desire  of  the  provinces  to 
concentrate  on  improving  educational  standards  rather  than  access 
and  retention  could  work  against  achieving  universal  primary 
education  by  1996. 

In  addition  to  allocating  funds  for  the  expansion  of  communi- 
ty education,  the  Government  initiated  a  major  programme  in  the 
1981-84  NPEP  designed  to  improve  standards  in  community 
education.  This  programme,  to  be  financed  by  the  World  Bank,  in- 
cluded projects  to: 

1.  Improve  and  expand  the  capacity  of  Port  Moresby  In- 
Service-Training  College  to  upgrade  community  teacher  skills 

2.  Develop  and  test  text  books  appropriate  to  community 
school  curricula 

3.  Construct  a  building  to  house  the  Standards  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Education 

4.  Expand  the  capacity  of  the  Department  of  Education 
printing  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Education  also  planned  to  establish  and 
expand  a  staff  development  and  localization  programme  to  train 
provincial  education  planners,  teachers*  college  lecturers,  curriculum 
writers  and  audio-visual  personnel.  This  initiative  was  a  major  step  in 
the  development  of  a  policy  to  improve  standards  within  the  educa- 
tion system  and  to  lessen  dependence  on  expatriate  manpower  in  key 
areas. 

Free  primary  education 

In  1981  the  Government  decided  to  establish  a  free  primary 
education  scheme  to  be  introduced  in  1982  as  a  major  incentive  to- 
wards universal  primary  education.  However,  the  amount  of  money 
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proposed  for  this  scheme  was  reduced  and  the  target  date  was  un- 
realistic The  idea  of  this  plan  was  that  schools  would  be  subsidized 
by  the  Government  rather  than  by  the  usual  school  fees  collected  by 
the  Boards  of  Management. 

Under  the  Organic  Law,  a  provincial  government  had  the  right 
to  accept  the  money  or  reject  it.  Five  provinces  in  early  1982  decid- 
ed not  to  accept  it.  Some  believed  that  parents  should  pay  a  small  fee 
to  help  contribute  to  the  cost  of  education.  Others  objected  that  the 
amount  offered  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  actual  fees  charged  in 
1981,  and  that  there  should  be  a  flat  rate  for  all  provinces.  In  some 
provinces  the  funds  were  badly  administered  and  most  schools  did 
not  receive  the  money.  Many  schools  continued  to  charge  fees  and  so 
the  whole  programme  suffered  many  problems  in  1982. 

A  new  Government  was  elected  in  1982  and  replaced  the  free 
primary  education  scheme  with  a  fee  subsidy  scheme.  Under  this 
system,  provinces  could  decide  if  the  subsidies  would  be  used  for 
primary  or  secondary,  and  state  the  amount  each  school  should 
get.  Oieques  were  then  to  be  sent  to  each  school  early  in  1983. 
This  idea  met  vwth  immediate  acceptance  in  all  provinces.  The 
money  has  largely  been  used  to  subsidize  high  school  boarding  fees. 
Only  two  provinces  have  maintained  free  primary  education,  but  all 
others  have  allocated  some  of  the  subsidy  towards  community  school 
fees.  This  should  be  an  incentive  for  universal  primary  education. 

Target  dates  for  universal  primary  education 

In  1978  the  target  set  for  universal  primary  education  was 
1996.  The  following  table  shows  the  desired  progression  to  universal 
enrolment  in  grade  I  and  the  desired  consolidated  retention  rate  in 
grades  I- VI  from  1978-1990. 
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Year 

Zstimated 
7'Year'Old 
Population 

Grade  I 
Intake 

%o/7. 
Year-olds 
Enrolled 

Grades  I 'VI 
Enrolment 

Estimated 
Idl'Yfiar-Old 
Population 

%of 
7-12' 
Year-Olds 
Enrolled 

1978 

85,150 

55,084 

64.6 

247,753 

465,465 

53.2 

1979 

88,139 

60,375 

68.4 

248,049 

481,976 

51.5 

1980 

91,129 

64,019 

70.2 

258,282 

498,486 

51.8 

1981 

94,119 

68,095 

72.3 

267,537 

513,441 

52.1 

1982 

97,819 

73,934 

75.5 

284,638 

528,844 

53.8 

1983 

101,519 

83,371 

82.1 

304,614 

544,709 

55.9 

1984 

105,220 

88,424 

84.0 

330,529 

561,050 

58.9 

1985 

108,920 

93,729 

86.1 

352,259 

577,881 

60.9 

1986 

112,620 

96,769 

85.9 

375,434 

595,217 

63.1 

1987 

115,336 

102,549 

88.9 

399,091 

613,072 

65.1 

1988 

118,052 

108,702 

92.0 

423,934 

631,464 

67.1 

1989 

120,768 

117,591 

97.3 

451,030 

651,408 

69.2 

1990 

123,484 

123,484 

100.0 

480,581 

669,920 

71.7 
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Teacher  education 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  1996  target  will  be  difficuh  to 
achieve  is  the  fact  that  sufficient  teachers  cannot  be  trained.  The 
required  number  of  grade  X  graduates  to  train  as  teachers  cannot 
possibly  be  met  without  a  major  and  costly  expansion  of  high 
schools,  but  Provincial  Governments  have  shown  that  they  are  in- 
terested in  a  slower  rate  of  progress.  One  earlier  recommendation  was 
to  use  a  large  number  of  teacher  aides,  but  educationalists  argued 
that  ahhough  this  could  help  to  improve  access,  the  standard  of 
education  would  fall,  so  the  plan  was  never  implemented.  Currently 
the  National  Government  is  committed  to  training  the  number  of 
teachers  requested  by  the  Provincial  Governments  in  their  five  year 
plans. 

Training  college  enrolment  for  1983  wrs  slightly  more  than 
1800  and  the  lecturing  staff  was  only  129.  Tl  s  is  a  staff  —  student 
ratio  of  1:14.  One  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  teacher  training 
would  be  to  reduce  this  ratio  over  a  period  of  four  years  to  1:12.  The 
two  following  tables  show  the  number  of  places  available  and  the 
staffing  requirements  for  teacher  training  colleges. 

Evaluation 

An  Evaluation  Unit  has  been  established  within  the  National 
Department  of  Education  to  monitor  the  progress  of  primary  educa- 
tion against  1982  base-line  data.  This  includes  all  aspects  of  universa- 
lization. The  Unit  is  also  charged  with  training  officers  of  Provincial 
Division  of  Education  in  evaluation  techniques.  The  work  of  the 
Unit  has  resulted  in  heightened  awareness  of  the  need  for  con- 
tinuous project  evaluation. 

Training  of  primary  education  personel 

National  Department  of  Education  officers  include  the  per- 
manent Secretary,  his  senior  executive  staff  (heads  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Department),  and  the  officers  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Services  (see  page  79). 
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Primary  teacher  training  college  places 


Year 

1  OtCt 

t\  ecotntn  endntlon 

service 

Sen'icc 

1977 

1,962 

150 

2,112 

1978 

1.892 

170 

2,062 

1979 

1,927 

177 

2.104 

Policy  decision,  expaiuion  of 

places  for  1982 

1980 

2,102 

187 

2.289 

Policy  decision,  expansion  of 

nlar^t  fnr  IQR^ 

ptSvCS  iUI  170<7 

1981 

2.018 

196 

2,214 

100  placesforl982 

1982 

2.540 

205 

2,745 

500  places  for  1983 

1983 

3,056 

216 

3,272 

Policy  decision,  expansion  of 

pbces  for  1985*86 

1984 

3.014 

223 

3.237 

200  pbces  for  1985.  policy 

decision  1986 

1985 

3.213 

242 

3,455 

200  places  for  1986.  policy 

decision  1987 

1986 

3.396 

257 

3.653 

200  places  for  1987.  policy 

decision  1988 

1987 

3.589 

274 

3.863 

150  places  for  1988.  policy 

decision  1989 

1988 

3.733 

292 

4.025 

1989 

3,713 

310 

4.023 

1990 

3,695 

330 

4.025 

Staffing  requirements  in  primary  teacher  training  colleges,  1977-1990 


Year 

Total 
phcts 

Teacher'Student 
rath, 
pre*serv!ce 

Teacher*student 
ratio, 
in-service 

Staff 
required 

Recommendation 

1977 

2.112 

1:15 

1:10 

141 

1978 

2.078 

1:15 

1:10 

144 

1979 

2,104 

1:15 

1:10 

146 

1980 

2.289 

1:15 

1:10 

158 

Make  policy 

1981 

2,214 

1:15 

1:10 

154 

decisions  and 

1982 

2,745 

1:15 

1:10 

189 

cany  out 

1983 

3.272 

1:15 

1:10 

225 

recruiiment 

1984 

3.237 

1:15 

1:10 

223 

programmes 

I98S 

3.455 

1:15 

1:10 

238 

as  appropriate 

1986 

3.652 

1:15 

1:10 

252 

1987 

3.863 

1:15 

1:10 

266 

1988 

4.02S 

1:15 

1:10 

278 

1989 

4.023 

1:15 

1:10 

278 

1990 

4,025 

1:15 

1:10 

279 
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First  Assistant  Secretary 


AuUtant 
Sccretiry  for 
Prov'mcu] 
Operations 


Coordinator  of    Superintendent  of 
Evaluation  Primar/ 
Unit  Operations 


Auistant 
Secretary  for 
Standards 


Auistant 
Sceretary  for 
Teacher 
Education 


Curri  —  Measure  —  Re 
culum  ment 
Unit  Unit 


Mater  —  Commu  —  Staff  Opera  —  Curri  — 
search  iais        nity  Develop  —  tions  culum 

Unit    Unit      School      ment         Unit  tc 

Inspector-  Unit  Inspeo 
ate  tions 
Unit 


In  addition,  various  officers  are  involved  in  the  Planning  Ser- 
vices Division: 

At  the  provincial  level,  there  is  a  Minister  of  Education,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  and  a  Provincial  Education  Plan- 
ner. At  the  institutional  level  there  are  teachers'  college  principals 
and  lecturers,  community  school  headmasters  and  teachers,  and  the 
120  community  school  Inspectors*  Primary  education  personnel  at 
the  community  level  include  the  members  of  Boards  of  Management, 
parents  and  community  members  in  general. 

All  the  personnel  above  need  training  of  various  kinds  to  be 
able  to  promote  universalization  of  primary  education.  There  is  no 
overall  plan  to  date  for  meeting  such  broad  training  needs.  At  present 
the  National  Department  of  Education  trains  provincial  education 
planners  through  a  degree  and  a  diploma  course  in  educational  plan- 
ning, and  supplies  some  training  in  evaluation  techniques.  Soon 
provincial  officers  will  be  trained  in  writing  project  proposals  to  help 
in  all  aspects  of  universalization.  The  Minister  for  Education  holds 
an  annual  conference  for  provincial  Education  Ministers  and  there 
some  training  needs  are  met.  Similarly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  meets  annually  with  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
provincial  education  divisions.  Some  provinces  are  talking  of  training 
sessions  for  members  of  Boards  of  Management,  but  little  more  than 
this  is  being  done  as  yet  at  the  provincial  level. 

More  effectively  planned  and  co-ordinated  training  at  various 
levels  would  in  the  long  term  improve  the  chances  of  actually  imple- 
menting successfully  the  national  policy  of  achieving  universal 
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primary  education  early  in  the  next  century.  While  the  Department 
of  Education  is  relatively  strong  in  planning  for  this,  it  is  relatively 
weak  in  training  education  personnel  in  implementing  UPE  at  the 
national  and  the  provincial  levels.  The  follov^ing  steps  might  be 
considered: 

1.  A  detailed  outline  of  the  existing  programme  for  achieving 
uixiversal  primary  education  should  be  prepared.  While  many  acti- 
vities are  underway  no  up-to-date  and  comprehensive  statement 


2.  Personnel  at  all  levels,  from  the  Secretary  for  Education  to 
teachers,  who  have  a  role  in  implementing  universalization  of  primary 
education  should  be  identified  and  their  activities  described.  This 
should  include  officers  in  the  National  Department  of  Education  as 
well  as  officers  in  particular  provincial  projects. 

3.  The  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  officers  identified 
above  should  be  assessed.  Criteria  might  include  such  diverse  indica- 
tors as  awareness  of  the  relationship  of  the  officer's  job  to  univer- 
salization and  the  officer's  general  agreement  vwth  the  goal. 

4.  Once  the  functions  of  existing  officers  have  been  described 
and  analyzed,  it  might  be  possible  through  further  analysis,  discus- 
sions and  comparisons  with  other  countries  to  identify  additional 
personnel  or  functions  that  could  further  develop  universal  primary 
education. 

5.  The  next  step  would  be  to  review  all  present  training  activities 
for  education  officers.  If  training  does  not  at  present  develop  the 
skills  needed  to  promote  universalization,  it  should  be  altered.  Pro- 
posals could  also  be  made  to  develop  new  trainiixg  for  particular 
roles.  Are  teachers,  for  example,  aware  of  their  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  universal  primary  education?  Are  they  aware  of  its  import- 
ance. Does  the  typical  pre-service  teacher  training  programme  include 
any  mention  of  this  role?  Are  specific  skills  or  techniques  for  en- 
couraging universalization  developed?  Do  inspectors  or  in-service 
sessions  address  activities  related  to  universalization  once  the  teacher 
is  on  the  job?  What  training  activities  would  most  likely  increase 
teacher  effectiveness  with  regard  to  implementation  of  this  policy? 
A  similar  exercise  carried  out  with  a  sample  of  other  key  officers 
would  assist  in  identifying  additional  training  needs  in  this  area. 
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6.  The  next  step  would  be  the  actual  development  of  new  or 
revised  training  programmes.  In  many  cases  the  trainers  will  them- 
selves need  training,  particularly  if  their  work  has  not  previously 
been  strongly  related  to  universalization  of  primary  education. 

7.  If  new  or  revised  training  programmes  emerge,  their  long-term 
effectiveness  should  be  monitored  so  that  the  programmes  can  be 
updated  and  revised  as  necessary. 
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Chapter  Five 
PROGRAMMES  AND  PROJECTS 


Improvement  of  community  school  education  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  development  of  Papua  New  Guinea  because  commu- 
nity schools  produce  citizens  who  can  read  and  write  and  therefore 
contribute  more  to  the  nation.  The  government  has  set  as  one  of  its 
goals  the  achievement  of  universal  primary  education  by  the  end  of 
this  century.  Several  projects  are  being  implemented  in  order  to  help 
achieve  this  goal. 

The  Education  II  Programme 

The  government  has  allocated  K25  million  in  addition  to  the 
normal  community  school  costs  for  use  through  1987.  This  money 
is  intended  to  strengthen  the  activities  of  the  departments  concerned 
with  community  schools.  About  one  half  is  being  provided  by  a  loan 
from  the  World  Bank.  The  Department  of  Education  has  prepared 
a  detailed  plan  called  Education  II,  w^ich  describes  a  number  of 
projects  to  improve  educational  management,  increase  the  quality  of 
community  school  education  and  increase  community  school  enrol- 
ment. Education  II  is  carefuUy  designed  to  develop  and  reinforce 
present  priorities  within  existing  divisions  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  is  closely  built  into  the  Department's  structure.  The 
projects  included  in  Education  II  are  listed  and  briefly  described 
below: 

1.  Regional  Planning  Advisors.  Regional  Planning  Advisors  are 
based  in  Port  Moresby,  Madang,  Mount  Hagen  and  Kieta.  Their  job  is 
to  assist  provincial  education  staff  in  the  preparation  of  detailed 
education  plans  for  each  province. 

2.  Diploma  In  Educational  Studies  (Planning).  Education  II  is 
providing  a  full-time  lecturer  in  Education  Planning  at  the  University 
of  Papua  New  Guinea.  He  will  organize  and  teach  a  basic  diploma 
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course  in  planning  for  selected  provincial  staff.  The  course  will  relate 
directly  to  the  practical  concerns  of  the  provincial  education  plan- 
ners and  will  involve  the  Regional  Planning  Advisors. 

3.  Integration  of  curriculum  development  and  in-service  training. 
This  project  aims  to  develop  ways  to  more  effectively  integrate  the 
programmes  of  the  Curriculum  Development  Unit  and  the  Port 
Moresby  In-Service  College.  It  provides  funds  for  a  new  Standards 
Division  Building  near  the  College. 

4.  Provincial  Primary  Education  Fund.  This  fund  can  be  used  by 
provinces  to  finance  specific  projects  that  fit  into  tJieir  education 
plans  and  meet  criteria  such  as  relevance,  feasibility  and  efficiency. 
The  aim  of  the  Fund  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  community  school 
education  and  increase  the  number  of  students  who  finish  primary 
school.  Provinces  will  be  assisted  in  identifying  projects,  preparing 
detailed  proposals  and  designing  evaluation.  Such  projects  might 
include  resource  centre  development,  in-service  teacher  training  or 
development  of  curriculum  materials. 

5*  Development  of  trainmg  college  staff.  The  Teacher  Education 
Division  is  attempting  to  increase  the  level  of  localization  in  the 
training  colleges  by  systematically  raising  the  level  of  confidence 
and  competence  of  Papua  New  Guinea  lecturers  and  associates. 
Education  II  is  providing  the  Division  with  an  additional  staff 
member  whose  job  is  to  assist  teacher  training  college  staff  in  the 
development  of  their  professional  skills  in  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  programme. 

6.  Low-cost  School  Construction  Adviser.  Education  II  provides 
a  full-time  adviser  in  the  provinces  on  the  design  and  construction 
of  low^cost  schools  and  teacher  housing.  This  project  aims  to  reduce 
tlic  cost  of  expanding  community  school  enrolment. 

7.  Textbook  development.  Textbooks  for  mathematics,  com- 
munity life  and  health  are  being  prepared  by  the  Curriculum  Unit 
as  part  of  Education  II  and  will  be  tested  and  distributed  during  the 
next  three  years.  The  completed  books  will  be  published  commer- 
cially  and  made  available  to  the  provinces. 

8.  Educational  resource  centres.  Education  11  is  providing  an 
advisor  on  the  de>^elopment  of  educational  resource  centres  to  the  Ma- 
terials Section  of  the  Curriculuni  Unit.  This  advisor  travels  extensively 
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in  the  provinces  to  describe  what  resource  centres  might  offer  in 
terms  of  in-service,  curriculum  development  and  teaching  materials 
development,  and  assists  with  the  operation  of  existing  centres 
and  the  planning  of  new  ones. 

9.  Measurement  Services  Unit.  Additional  staff  for  this  unit  are 
being  provided  by  Education  II  to  help  produce  better  measures  of 
student  achievement  and  increase  data  analysis  capacity.  This  Unit 
helps  to  develop  teachers'  skills  in  testing,  improve  the  quality  of 
examinations  and  provides  analyses  of  test  results  as  an  aid  to  curri- 
culum development  and  planning. 

10.  Improvement  of  In-Service  College  facilities.  Education  II  is 
funding  the  construction  of  a  library,  staff  offices,  audio-visual 
facilities  and  new  hostel  accommodation  at  the  In-Service  College. 
Special  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  training  teachers  in  the  use  of 
media. 

11.  Audio-Visual  aid  development.  Th^'t  Curriculum  Unit  will  be 
able  with  Education  II  financing  to  improve  its  facilities  and  staff 
for  the  development  of  sraple  audio- visual  aids.  Staff  will  be 
trained  to  instruct  teachers  iu  preparing  instructional  aids  for  the 
classroom^ 

12.  Improvement  of  printshop  facilities.  Educauon  II  funds  v^l 
be  used  to  relocate  the  educational  printshop  to  the  new  Standards 
Division  building.  Curriculum  developers  and  audio-visual  technicians 
will  have  easier  access  to  the  facilities  and  will  be  able  to  produce 
materials  more  efficiently. 

13.  School  library  development.  Education  II  will  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  community  school  library  facilities  and  assist 
in  developing  library  management  skills  in  teachers. 

14.  Evaluation  Unit.  The  Evaluation  Unit  is  responsible  for  the 
overall  evaluation  of  the  projects  of  Education  II.  It  will  assist  the 
projects  in  identifying  the  types  of  information  needed  to  assess 
their  development.  The  Unit  will  co-ordinate  the  collection  of  this 
information  and  ensure  that  it  is  fed  back  into  the  project  develop- 
ment process.  It  will  also  help  to  provide  in-service  training  in  basic 
evaluation  techniques  to  national  and  provincial  staff. 
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The  agriculture  pilot  project 

The  overall  aim  of  this  project  is  to  provide  a  more  useful  and 
realistic  education  for  community  school  children,  especially  in  the 
area  of  agriculture.  The  prime  concern  is  to  develop  teaching 
methods  that  will  reinforce  the  current  goals  of  community  educa- 
tion. 

The  Community  School  Agriculture  Pilot  Project  is  based  on 
the  following  assumptions: 

L  Learning  situations  in  community  schools  should  be  linked 
closely  to  local  knowledge,  materials,  people  and  aspects  of  the 
local  environment. 

2.  Practising  teachers  are  the  best  people  to  initiate  ideas  and 
methods  that  will  make  learning  relevant  and  meaningful  for  students 
in  their  own  area. 

3.  If  teachers  are  given  suitable  encouragement  and  support, 
they  can  develop  their  ideas  to  such  a  level  that  they  will  have  an  ef- 
fect in  improving  community  school  education. 

4.  Ideas  and  suggestions  developed  by  project  teachers  can  be 
documented  to  help  teachers  in  other  areas  to  develop  similar  ideas. 

The  project  is  designed  to  encourage  primary-level  teachers  to 
connect  learning  experiences  to  environmental  situations.  Because 
agriculture  is  such  an  important  and  familiar  part  of  every  rural 
child's  experience,  agriculture  in  project  schools  will  play  a  very  large 
part  in  all  learning  activities.  The  project  aims  to  improve  learning  in 
all  subject  areas  by  making  it  more  relevant,  improving  students' 
knowledge  of  and  skills  in  village-level  agriculture,  and  educating 
young  people  to  more  easily  fit  into  community  life.  All  students 
who  leave  grade  VI  should  feel  equipped  with  knowledge  and  skills 
useful  either  for  village  life  or  further  education.  The  objectives  of 
the  programme  concern  the  school,  the  teachers  and  the  students. 

Objectives  for  the  school  and  community 

L  To  provide  and  maintain,  in  each  community  school,  a  school 
garden  based  on  the  pattern  of  a  good  subsistence  garden  of  the  local 
area  to  be  used  as  a  teaching  resource;  and 
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2.  To  strengthen  the  relationship  between  school  and  community 
by  involving  the  community  in  the  school  activities  and  explaining 
the  project  aims  and  objectives  to  the  community. 

Objectives  for  teachers 

1.  To  train  teachers  to  use  community  resources  in  their  teaching; 

2.  To  train  teachers  to  use  the  school  garden  as  teaching  resource 
for  all  subjects; 

3.  To  train  teachers  to  maintain  a  school  teaching  garden; 

4.  To  encourage  teachers  to  develop  their  own  ideas  to  improve 
their  lessons;  and 

5.  To  improve  teacher  initiative,  organization  and  planning. 
Objectives  for  students 

1.  To  preserve  and  increase  students'  interest  in  and  respect  for 
local  activities  and  customs,  such  as  gardening; 

2.  To  improve  students'  skills  and  knowledge  in  all  subject  areas 
through  more  interesting  and  meaningful  teaching  methods; 

3.  To  improve  students'  practical  gardening  skills  and  knowledge; 
and 

4.  To  improve  students'  ability  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  skills 
gained  in  subjects  such  as  mathematics  and  English  to  practical 
village  situations  and  problems. 

Provincial  projects 

There  are  a  few  projects  being  carried  out  by  provinces  to  help 
develop  all  aspects  of  community  education: 

Provincial  Maths  Group.  In  1983  West  New  Britain  formed  a 
Mathematics  Group  to  improve  the  standard  of  maths  attainment  in 
schools  throughout  the  province.  The  Group  plans  to  help  primary 
teachers  to  better  understand  the  maths  syllabus,  to  devise  maths 
exercises  for  all  grades  and  maths  examinations  for  the  upper  grades 
in  particular,  and  to  develop  teaching  materials  in  maths  for  all 
schools. 
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Uniform  testing  system.  Learning  in  community  schools  is 
measured  in  two  ways.  A  grade  VI  examination  is  set  nationally  to 
determine  which  students  will  go  on  to  high  school.  A  second  type 
of  examination  is  set  and  conducted  by  teachers  as  part  of  their 
on-going  measurement  of  students'  progress  in  each  grade.  These 
teacher  tests  vary  from  teacher  to  teacher  and  school  to  school,  and 
need  to  be  made  more  uniform  throughout  the  provinces.  Teachers' 
testing  skills  also  need  to  be  upgraded 

To  address  this  need,  a  testing  committee  was  planned  for 
1983  in  Morobe  Province  to  work  out  details  and  costs  of  a  uniform 
testing  system.  The  members  of  this  committee  may  include  com- 
munity school  teachers,  high  school  teachers,  teachers'  college 
lecturers,  inspectors,  officials  of  the  Division  of  Education  and  any 
other  interested  persons  recommended  by  the  Provincial  Education 
Boaid.  The  Measurement  Services  Unit  in  Port  Moresby  would 
provide  technical  advice. 

The  testing  programme  will  most  likely  be  phased  into  the 
schools  in  the  following  way: 

Grade  V  -  1984 

Grade  IV  -  1985 

Grades  n  and  III  -  1986 

Grade  I  -  1987 

Testing  skills  for  teachers  would  be  worked  into  the  overall 
programme  of  in-service  training.  The  cost  of  the  testing  system 
would  be  included  in  the  subsequent  drafts  of  the  Education  Plan. 

Interpretation  of  school  curricula.  Many  community  school 
teachers  have  difficulty  in  understanding  parts  of  the  curriculum  and 
are  often  confused  v^cn  the  curriculum  is  changed.  At  times  aspects 
of  the  curriculum  are  changed  before  they  have  been  fully  imple- 
mented. Each  province  has  a  Curriculum  Advisor  but  in  recent  years 
this  position  has  been  more  a  training  ground  for  new  inspectors  than 
an  advisory  unit  on  curriculum.  Teachers  need  more  help  with  curri- 
culum interpretation  if  they  are  expected  to  pass  on  the  knowledge 
and  skills  required  in  community  schools. 
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Morobe  Province  plans  to  provide  systematic  assistance  to 
teachers  in  understanding  the  community  school  curriculum.  Under 
this  plan  the  Provincial  Education  Board  would  review  the  job 
description  of  tlie  Curriculum  Advisor  so  that  he  would  become 
the  coordinator  of  all  curriculum  matters  and  assist  teachers  in  areas 
of  difficulty.  He  would  prepare  materials  and  newsletters  on  curri- 
culum in-service  training.  The  province  would  request  that  the 
National  Department  of  Education  mount  a  training  programme  for 
Curriculum  Advisors  so  they  could  better  do  their  jobs.  The  Curri- 
culum Advisor  would  zdso  be  given  a  grant  to  enable  him  to  travel 
to  schools  to  discuss  curriculum  materials  with  groups  of  teachers. 

Rabaul  Public  Library.  There  is  a  public  library  in  the  town  of 
Rabaul.  The  Division  of  Education  is  encouraging  the  six  librarians 
who  work  there  to  go  out  to  community  schools  and  assist  teachers 
to  establish  school  libraries.  So  far  a  number  of  community  schools 
have  built  separate  buildings  for  libraries.  Provincial  In-Service 
Officers  are  also  assisting  schools  by  ordering  library  books  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

The  Film  Unit.  The  Film  Unit  in  Rabaul  is  beginning  to 
produce  educational  films  for  teacher  training.  It  is  also  copying 
tapes  and  storing  them  for  loan  to  schools  and  individuals. 

Cultural  Unit.  The  Cultural  Unit  is  also  printing  reading  books 
in  local  languages  for  children  in  lower  grades. 

Conclusion 

Papua  New  Guinea  has  not  to  date  made  much  headway  in 
achieving  universal  primary  education.  Access  is  improving  but 
retention  is  not,  and  grave  doubts  have  been  expressed  in  rece^^it 
years  about  the  quality  of  achievement  of  students  completing  grade 
VI.  A  large  campaign  has  been  mounted  through  the  Education  II 
programme,  the  three  community  education  programmes  and  the 
new  pilot  project  in  agriculture.  All  officers,  from  the  Secretary  for 
Education  down  to  the  classroom  teacher,  and  all  parents  and  com- 
munity members  must  now  co-operate  to  ensure  that  Papua  New 
Guinea  can  and  will  achieve  universalization  of  primary  education  by 
the  end  of  this  century. 
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APPENDIX 
Comparative  Statistics,  1970-1983 
Table  1.  Age-group  populations 


Year 

7'year*old  population 

7-12'ycar'Old  population 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1975 

39,176 

37,484 

76,660 

215,217 

204,432 

419,649 

1980 

46,549 

44,566 

91,115 

256.743 

241,743 

498,486 

1983 

47,315 

43,183 

90,498 

268,083 

248,005 

516,088 

Table  2.  Primary  education  institutions 


Year 

Number  of 
Schools 

Enrolment 

Number  of 
teachers 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1960 

1.187 

88,696 

1965 

1,814 

111,266 

70,981 

182,247 

1970 

1,620 

131,885 

76,534 

208,419 

6,606 

1975 

1.762 

149,303 

89,015 

238,318 

7,544 

1980 

2,045 

167,077 

118,073 

285,150 

9,063 

1983 

2.272 

185,763 

141,251 

327,014 

10,307 

Table  3.  Giris  enroUed  in  grade  I 


Year 

Girls  enrolled  in 
grade! 

Age-group 
population 

Percentage 
of  agC'group 
girls  enrolled 

1965 

16,954 

Not  Available 

1970 

16,951 

Not  Available 

1975 

19,700 

37.484 

52.6 

1980 

26,561 

44.566 

59.6 

1983 

33.600 

43.183 

77.8 
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Table  3A.  Girls  enrolled  in  grades  I-VI 


Year 

Girls  enrolled  in 
grade  I' VI 

Age-group 
population 

Percentage 
of  agc'group 
girls  enrolled 

1965 

70,981 

Not  Available 

1970 

76,534 

Not  Available 

1975 

89,015 

204,432 

43.5 

1980 

118,073 

241,743 

48.8 

1983 

141,251 

248,005 

57.0 

Table  3B.  Percentage  growth  rate  in  enrolment  of  giris  over 
five-year  periods 


Period 

Enrolment  at 
beginning 

Enrolment  at 
end 

Total 
growth 

Average 
yearly  growth 

1965-1970 

70,981 

76,534 

7.8% 

1.6% 

1970-1975 

76,534 

89,015 

16.3% 

3.3% 

1975-1980 

89,015 

118,073 

32.6% 

6.5% 

1980-1983 

118,073 

141,251 

19.6% 

6.5% 

Table  4.  Boys  enrolled  in  grade  I 


Year 

Boys  enrolled  in 
grade  I 

Age-group  Lays 
in  population 

Percentage 
ofage-group 
boys  enrolled 

1965 

24,604 

Not  Available 

1970 

27,765 

Not  Available 

1975 

32,212 

39,176 

82.2 

1980 

35,604 

46^49 

76.5 

1983 

42,746 

47,315 

90.0 

Universalization  of  education  --Papua  New  Guinea 
Table  4A.  Boys  enroOed  in  grades  I-VI 


Year 

Boys  enrolled  in 
grades  J'V J 

Age^group  boys 
in  population 

Percentage 
of  age-group 
boys  enrolled 

1965 

111,266 

Not  Available 

1970 

131,885 

Not  Available 

1975 

149,303 

215,217 

69.4 

1980 

167,077 

256,743 

65.1 

1983 

185,763 

268,083 

69.3 

Table  4B.  Percentage  growdi^te  in  enrolment  of  boys 
over  five-year  periods 


Period 

Enrolment  at 
beginning 

Enrolment  at 
end 

Total 
growth 

Average 
yearly  growth 

1965-1970 

111,266 

131,885 

18.5% 

3.7% 

1970-1975 

131,885 

149,303 

13.2% 

2.6% 

1975-1980 

149,303 

167,077 

11.9% 

2.4% 

1980-1983 

167,077 

185,763 

11.2% 

3.7% 

Tabk  5.  Total  enrolment  in  grade  I 


Year 

Enrolment 

Age-group 
population 

Percentage 
of  age-group 
population 
enrolled 

1965 

41,558 

Mot  Available 

1970 

44,716 

Not  Available 

1975 

51,912 

76,660 

67.7 

62,165 

91,115 

68.2 

1983 

76,346 

90,498 

84.4 
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Table  5A.  Total  enrolment  in  grades  I-VI 


Year 

Enrolment 

Age-group 
population 

Percentage 
of  age-group 
population 
enrolled 

1965 

182,247 

Not  Available 

1970 

208,419 

Not  Available 

1975 

238,318 

419,649 

56.8 

1980 

285,150 

498,^86 

57.2 

1983 

327,014 

516,088 

63.4 

Table  5B.  Percentage  growth-iate  in  total  enrolment 
over  five-year  periods 


Period 

Enrolment  at 
beginning 

Enrolment  at 
end 

Total 
growth 

Average 
yearly  growth 

J  965-1 970 

182,2^7 

208,419 

14.4% 

2.9% 

1970-1975 

208,419 

238,318 

14.3% 

2.9% 

1975-1980 

238,318 

285,150 

19.6% 

3.9% 

1980-1983 

285,150 

327,014 

14.7% 

4.9% 

Table  6.  Teacher  student  ratios 


Year 

Average  number  of 
students  per  school 

Average  number  of 
students  per  teacher 

Average  number  of 
teachers  per  school 

1965 

100.5 

Not  Available 

Not  Available 

1970 

128.7 

31.5 

4.1 

1975 

135.3 

31.6 

4.3 

1980 

139.4 

31^ 

4.4 

1983 

143.9 

31.7 

4.5 
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Notes  to  Tables 

1.  Tables  3^4B 

UntU  1970  the  growth  rate  for  boys  in  school  exceeded  that 
of  girls.  Since  then,  however,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
enrolment  of  girls.  From  1975  to  1980  the  growth  rate  for  girls  in 
school  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  birth  rate  for  girls  in  the  country. 
The  overall  growth  in  schools  just  equalled  the  overall  birth  rate. 
This  meant,  that  enrolment  of  boys  did  not  equal  their  birth  rate 
in  growth.  For  a  long  period  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  school  age  population  attending  school.  The  larger 
percentage  of  total  primary  enrolment  for  1983  is  mainly  due  to  new 
census  figures  that  showed  that  the  birth  rate  was  not  as  high  as 
anticipated.  Projected  populations  between  1970  and  1982  were 
higher  than  actual  populations,  and  this  has  led  to  the  increase  in 
the  most  recent  figures. 

2.  Table  6 

The  average  class  size,  or  teacher:student  ratio,  has  remained 
very  constant.  This  is  disappointing  for  purposes  of  universalization 
of  primary  education,  which  will  not  be  achieved  unless  class  sizes 
grow  due  to  children  being  retained  in  school  and  the  drop  out  rate 
decreasing  noticeably. 

Schools  have  not  grown  much  in  average  size,  even  though 
most  of  them  now  include  grades  I- VI.  Again,  the  drop-out  rate  has 
affected  school  size.  The  average  number  of  teachers  per  school  is 
steadily  growing  due  to  the  blocking  up  of  schools  with  grades  I- VI, 
but  will  rise  slowly  because  of  the  number  of  smaU  schools  in  spar- 
sely populated  areas  and  much  multiple  class  teaching. 
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Chapter  One 

THE  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


The  development  of  primary  education 

The  present  educational  system  in  the  PhUippines  evolved 
through  a  long  process.  Notable  changes  took  place  during  the  colo- 
nial period  and  continued  long  after  the  country  gained  independ- 


ence. 


Pre-colonial  period.  The  early  Filipinos  had  no  organized  sys- 
tem of  education  but  they  could  read  and  write.  Their  language  has 
been  identified  with  the  Indonesian  family  of  tongues,  although  a 
number  of  dialects  were  spoken.  Their  alphabet  came  from  the  an- 
cient Malayans  and  was  later  influenced  by  Sanskrit.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  pre-Spanish  FiUpinos  acquired  their  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  through  songs  and  poems,  and  much  of  this 
oral  literature  has  been  preserved. 

Laws  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
through  family  records  and  wtiue.a  records  issued  by  the  datus,  or 
chiefs.  The  traditions  and  customs  of  these  early  communities  were 
transmitted  oraUy  from  parents  to  chUdren.  Ways  of  earning  a  living 
were  taught  in  the  home  by  fathers  to  their  sons  and  mothers  to  their 
daughters. 

Colonial  period.  Education  in  the  PhUippines  during  this 
period,  which  lasted  for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  was  an 
instrument  of  colonial  policy.  Each  sovereign  power  designed  a 
school  system  to  propagate  its  own  ideals:  Spain  hoped  to  spread  the 
teachmg  of  Christianity;  America,  believed  to  train  the  people  for 
democracy;  and  Japan,  to  draw  the  Filipinos  into  a  Greater  East 
Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere. 

The  Spanish  regime  (1500s  -  1898).  During  the  period  of 
Spanish  rule  Agustinian,  Franciscan,  Jesuit,  Dominican  and  Recollect 
missionaries  arrived  in  the  PhUippines  in  succession  and  organized 
parochial  schools.  The  method  of  learning  in  these  schools  was 
largely  memorization.  The  curriculum  consisted  of  reading  by  the 
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syllable  method,  sacred  songs  and  music,  and  a  little  arithmetic  and 
writing.  Spanish  was  taught  to  the  most  promising  pupils, 

A  landmark  in  the  educational  history  of  this  time  was  the 
Educational  Decree  of  1863,  which  established  a  uniform  course  of 
study  for  primary  schools,  made  provision  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers and  placed  all  schools  under  government  supervision  and  con- 
trol. The  Reform  Act  of  the  same  period  provided  for  a  complete 
system  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  college-level  education,  and  for 
the  opening  of  primary  schools  in  all  towns  in  the  country.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Santo  Tomas,  girls'  and  boys'  colleges,  conciliar  seminaries, 
private  secondary  schools  and  vocational  and  nautical  schools  were 
established  at  this  time.  Normal  schools  were  opened  to  train 
teachers  for  elementary  schools. 

The  subjects  offered  at  the  elementary  level  were  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  Christian  doctrine, 
Spanish,  vocal  music,  agriculture  for  boys  and  needlework  for  girls. 
Attendance  was  compulsory  for  children  aged  from  seven  to  twelve. 
No  school  fees  were  charged  and  pupils  were  provided  with  text- 
books and  other  school  materials.  The  language  of  instruction  at  all 
levels  was  Spanish. 

Supervision  and  control  of  the  entire  school  system  v^s  han- 
dled by  the  Junta  de  Gobiemo  and  the  Junta  Administradora  del 
Material  de  Escuelas.  The  Superior  Governor  of  the  Islands  and  the 
Superior  Conmiission  of  Primary  Instruction  exercised  full  control 
over  the  inspection  of  primary  schools.  In  every  municipality,  pri- 
mary schools  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  parish  priest.  The 
schools  were  also  supervised  on  the  provincial  level  by  the  governor 
with  the  assistance  of  the  diocesan  prelate  and  the  administrator  of 
revenues. 

American  rule  (1898-1934).  The  first  American  public  schools 
in  the  Philippines  were  established  by  the  American  Army  occupying 
Manila  in  Xlx^  early  twentieth  century.  American  teachers  not  only 
taught  but  also  helped  train  Filipinos  to  teach  the  growing  student 
population.  These  students  were  later  assigned  as  teachers  of  the 
lower  classes. 

More  and  more  schools  were  established  in  Manila  and  in 
the  provinces.  In  1900  Captain  Albert  Todd  became  Superintendent 
of   Schools    for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  recommended  the 
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establishment  of  a  comprehensive  modem  educational  system  and 
the  use  of  English  as  the  language  of  instruction.  Captain  Todd*s 
successor  was  Dr.  Fred  Atkinson^  who  set  up  a  system  of  free  public 
education.  The  regulation  of  the  private  schools  remained  the  juris- 
diction of  the  religious  orders. 

Schools  organized  during  the  military  regime  lacked  equip- 
ment, textbooks,  and  instructional  materials  and  facilities.  Instruc- 
tion was  poor  due  to  lack  of  trained  teachers.  When  a  civil  govern- 
ment was  established  on  4  July  1901,  a  Department  of  Education 
was  one  of  the  executive  departments.  The  development  of  the 
educational  system  in  the  Philippines  under  the  Civil  Government 
may  be  divided  into  four  periods. 

a)  The  first  expansion  period  (1901-1910).  The  demand  for 
trained  teachers  was  met  through  the  establishment  of  the  Philippine 
Normal  School  in  1901.  It  was  also  during  this  year  that  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Trade  was  established.  In  1902  the  Bureau  of  Education 
was  established.  Because  of  a  tremendous  increase  in  enrolment 
every  school  year,  private  schools  were  opened  to  accommodate 
pupils  who  could  not  be  admitted  in  public  schools.  The  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Private  Schools  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  was  created  in  1910.  It  supervised  private  schools 
all  over  the  Philippines. 

In  1908  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines 
completed  the  public  school  system  of  the  country.  It  was  also 
during  this  period  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  curriculum  was 
laid,  and  the  Gabaldon  Act  allocated  one  million  pesos  from  the 
national  budget  for  the  construction  of  schools. 

b)  The  adjustment  period  (1911-1918).  This  period  was 
marked  by  improvements  in  the  teaching  force  and  physical  facilities. 
Vocational  instruction  was  systematized  and  teaching,  trade,  busi- 
ness, farming,  domestic  science  and  agriculture  were  added  to  general 
education  in  the  curriculum.  Work  education  was  included  in  the 
intermediate  curriculum  and  physical  education  was  emphasized 
through  athletic  programmes. 

More  private  schools  were  established  during  this  time  and  a 
law  was  passed  in  1917  to  make  government  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  private  schools  obligatory.  This  law  empowered  the  Secret- 
ary of  Private  Instruction  to  revoke  official  recognition  of  substand- 
ard institutions. 
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c)  The  second  expansion  period  (1919-1922).  At  this  time, 
almost  all  applicants  for  teaching  positions  were  employed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Educati  m,  There  was  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  number 
of  private  schools.  The  Far  Eastern  University  was  established  Act 
No.  2957  created  the  Board  of  Textbooks  to  oversee  selection  of 
textbooks  for  the  public  schools, 

d)  The  adaptation  period  (1924-1936).  This  period  was 
marked  by  efforts  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  private  and  public 
schools.  The  Monroe  Survey  of  1925  attempted  to  evaluate  the  al- 
most 25-year-old  educational  system.  Headed  by  Paul  Monroe, 
the  survey  team  looked  into  the  administration  and  curriculum  of 
elementary,  secondary,  tertiary,  vocational  and  church-run  and 
non-denominational  private  schools,  and  the  education  of  the  cul- 
tural minorities.  As  a  result  of  the  findings,  many  classes  in  the 
public  schools  were  closed.  Efforts  were  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  force  and  the  methods  of  instruction  used  in 
schools.  The  Quezon  Educational  Survey  in  1935  also  studied  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Philippine  educational  system. 

The  Commonwealth  period  (1936-1942).  Significant  develop- 
ments contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  educational  system  during 
the  Commonwealth  period.  Educational  plans  and  policies  were  re- 
oriented to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  curricula.  Emphasis 
was  given  to  character  education  and  citizenship  training,  and  voca- 
tional subjects  were  introduct:d  in  the  general  secondary  curriculum. 

The  results  of  the  Joint  Educational  Survey  conducted  in  1939 
indicated  serious  problems  of  accomodation.  The  survey  data  were 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  enactment  of  the  Education  Act  of  1940. 
This  act  provided  for  the  complete  revision  of  the  public  elementary 
school  system*  It  abolished  grade  VII  and  reduced  the  elementary 
programme  to  only  six  years.  Exclusive  private  schools,  however,  re- 
tained primary  grade  VII.  To  address  the  problem  of  inadequate 
staffing  and  facilities,  the  double-single-session  was  introduced  to 
allow  one  teacher  to  handle  two  classes,  one  in  the  morning  and 
another  in  the  afternoon.  To  a  certain  extent  these  measures  helped 
to  solve  the  school  crisis  up  to  1941,  but  the  quality  of  educational 
outcomes  was  adversely  affected. 

The  Japanese  occupation  (1942-1945).  Immediately  after  the 
Japanese  Army  occupied  the  country  in  1942,  the  Japanese  High 
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Command  took  steps  to  revise  the  educational  system.  New  elemen- 
tary schools  and  other  educational  institutions  were  opened.  The 
new  ciuxicula  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  included 
Japanese,  social  science,  industrial  arts,  household  arts,  elementary 
science  and  preparatory  military  training.  The  national  language, 
Tagalog,  which  had  been  made  part  of  the  curriculum  in  1941,  con- 
tinued to  be  taught  in  all  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Japanese 
culture  was  also  introduced  to  school  children. 

During  these  three  years  many  parents  refused  to  send  their 
children  to  school  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  times.  After  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  in  1945,  thousands  of  out-of-school 
children  had  to  be  accommodated  in  the  schools  and  the  system  had 
to  be  rehabilitated  and  expanded. 

Post-Independence.  There  was  a  continuous  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  in  the  country  after  Independence  in  1946.  The 
government,  or  public,  schools  included  those  under  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Schools,  those  under  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  the  chartered  colleges  and  universities.  The  non-government 
or  private  schools  were  either  sectarian  or  non-secretarian  and  were 
supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Private  Schools.  They  were  registered 
as  stock,  non-stock  or  foundation  corporations.  In  1966  a  school 
building  programme  for  public  elementary  schools  was  started. 

A  number  of  educational  surveys  were  made  to  improve  the 
school  system  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  an  expanding 
and  changing  society.  Among  these  were  the  Swanson  Survey  in 
1960  and  the  Presidential  Commission  to  Survey  Philippine  Educa- 
tion in  1970. 

The  establishment  of  the  New  Society  in  1972  brought  about 
radical  changes  in  the  country's  educational  system.  Education  was 
seen  as  a  powerful  tool  for  social  stability  and  progress.  The  Educa- 
tional Development  Decree  of  1972,  emphasized  the  role  of  educa- 
tion in  national  development  and  as  a  result  of  this  legislation  a 
10-year  national  education  development  programme  was  formulated. 

In  1975  a  Survey  of  Outcomes  of  Elementary  Education 
(SOUTELE)  was  conducted.  It  led  to  a  number  of  educational 
reforms,  including  the  upgrading  of  salaries  for  teachers  and  other 
school  officials;  the  improvement  of  depressed,  disadvantaged  and 
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underserved  schools;  a  ''return  to  the  basics",  and  massive  retraining 
of  teachers. 

In  the  1980s  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  is  committed 
to  a  massive  educational  reorientation.  Attempts  are  being  made  to 
equalize  educational  opportunity  in  the  13  regions  of  the  country,  to 
increase  primary  enrolment  and  retention  and  improve  the  overall 
efficiency  of  the  primary  education  system. 

In  1981  the  Programme  for  Decentralized  Educational  De- 
velopment (PRODED)  v/as  launched  to  upgrade  primary  education 
and  redress  regional  disparities  in  education.  Assisted  by  the  World 
Bank,  PRODED  is  a  four-year  programme  to  increase  pupil  participa- 
tion and  retention  rates  and  improve  achievement.  It  has  five 
components;  civil  v/orks,  staff  development,  physical  facilities 
development,  curriculum  development  and  technical  assistance. 

PRODED  is  part  of  the  country's  10-year  Programme  for 
Comprehensive  Elementary  Education  (PROCEED)  initiated  in 
1979.  PROCEED  will  continue  the  activities  of  PRODED  when  the 
latter  is  phased  out  in  1985.  PROCEED  adds  to  the  PRODED  com- 
ponents a  school-based  health  programme,  pre-school  education  and 
a  financing  scheme  for  elementary  education. 

Educational  legislation 

The  legal  basis  and  mainspring  of  educational  programmes  and 
activities  in  the  Philippines  derive  from  fiats,  laws  and  documents  of 
both  national  and  international  origin.  Pertinent  portions  of  these 
statutes  are  cited  in  this  section. 

Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Worldwide  concern 
for  the  educational  condition  of  the  most  vulnerable  population 
groups  is  shown  in  the  United  Nations'  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Articles  26  and  27  guarantee  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  education  and  to  free  participation  in  cultural,  artistic 
and  scientific  life. 

Universal  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child.  The  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child  states  the  follov^dng 
principles: 

"The  child  shall  enjoy  special  protection  and  shall  be  given 
opportunities  and  facilities,  by  law  and  by  other  means,  to  enable 
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him  to  develop  physically,  mentally,  morally,  spiritually  and  socially 
in  a  healthy  and  normal  ninM!\r  i  md  \v  ^  <  '>M4ition  of  freedom  and 
dignity.  In  the  enaclir  !  i  liiis  purpose,  the  best  interest 

of  the  child  shall  be  tho  puramount  consideration. 

The  child  is  entitled  to  receive  education,  which  shall  be  free 
and  compulsory  at  least  in  tht-  cl^  i!!C  ^*^'  y  stages.  He  shall  be  given 
an  education  which  will  promote  his  general  culture,  and  enilble  him 
on  a  basis  of  equal  opportunities  to  develop  his  abilities,  his  indivi- 
dual judgment,  and  his  sense  of  moral  and  social  responsibility  to 
become  a  useful  member  of  society". 

The  Philippine  Constitution  of  1973.  The  Declaration  of 
Principles  and  State  Policies  of  the  Philippine  Constitution  includes 
the  following  provisions: 

The  State  shall  strengthen  the  family  as  a  basic  social  institu- 
tion. The  natural  right  and  duty  of  parents  in  the  rearing  of  the  youth 
for  civic  efficiency  and  the  development  of  moral  character  shall 
receive  the  aid  and  support  of  the  government 

The  State  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  youth  in  nation-building 
and  shall  promote  their  physical,  intellectual  and  social  well-being. 

The  State  shall  establish,  maintain,  and  ensure  adequate  social 
services  in  the  fields  of  education,  health,  housing,  employment, 
welfare  and  social  security  to  guarantee  the  enjoyment  by  the 
people  of  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

All  educational  institutions  shall  aim  to  inculcate  love  of 
country,  teach  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  develop  moral  character, 
personal  discipline  and  scientific,  technological,  and  vocational 
efficiency. 

Hie  State  is  directed  to: 

Maintain  a  system  of  free  public  elementary  education  and, 
in  areas  where  finances  permit,  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
free  public  education  at  least  up  to  the  seconday  level. 

Educational  Development  Decree  of  1972.  This  docuiuent 
calls  for  improvements  in  the  educational  system  to  achieve  and 
maintain  an  accelerating  rate  of  economic  development  and  social 
progress,  to  assure  the  maximum  participation  of  all  the  people  in 
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the  attainment  and  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  such  growth;  and 
to  achieve  and  strengthen  national  unity  and  consciousness  and 
preserve,  develop  and  promote  desirable  cultural,  moral  and  spiritual 
values  in  a  changing  world. 

Presidential  Decree  No.  603.  More  popularly  known  as  the 
Child  and  Youth  Welfare  Code,  this  Decree  rules  that: 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  an  education  commensurate  with 
his  abilities  and  to  the  development  of  his  skills  for  the  improvement 
of  his  capacity  for  service  to  himself  and  his  fellowmen  and  that  the 
child,  in  turn,  has  a  responsibility  to  undergo  formal  education  so 
that  he  will  become  an  asset  to  society. 

The  Education  Act  of  1982.  This  document  provides  the  legal 
basis  for  the  country's  educational  development  plan.  Section  3  sets 
out  the  Government's  responsibilities  regarding  education. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  to  establish  and  maintain  a  com- 
plete, adequate  and  integrated  system  of  education  relevant  to  the 
goals  of  national  development.  Toward  this  end,  the  Government 
shall  ensure  within  the  context  of  a  free  and  democratic  system 
maximum  contribution  of  the  educational  system  to  the  attainment 
of  national  goals. 

The  State  shall  promote  the  right  of  every  individual  to  rele- 
vant quality  education,  regardless  of  sex,  age,  creed,  socio-economic 
status,  physical  or  mental  condition,  racial  or  ethnic  origin,  or  politi- 
cal or  other  affiliation.  The  State  shall  promote  and  maintain  access 
to  education  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  its  benefits  by  all  citizens. 

The  State  shall  promote  the  right  of  the  nation's  cultural  com- 
munities in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  to  develop  themselves  within 
the  context  of  their  cultures,  customs,  traditions,  interests  and  be- 
liefs, and  recognize  education  as  an  instrument  for  their  maximum 
participation  in  national  development  and  in  ensuring  their  involve- 
ment in  achieving  national  unity. 

National  law  requires  that  all  parents  enroll  their  children  in 
school  at  the  age  of  seven,  or  six  and  a  half  if  they  have  attended 
pre-school.  The  Government  provides  free  tuition  and  textbooks  in 
public  schools  and  allows  private  primary  schools  to  operate  if  they 
meet  set  standards. 
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Presidential  Decree  No.  1139.  Educational  opportunities 
were  made  available  to  young  people  and  adults  not  served  by  the 
formal  school  system  through  this  Decree  of  1977.  It  created  the 
position  of  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Culture  and  Sports,  v^ho 
is  charged  with  the  national  Non-formal  Education  programme. 

All  these  policies  have  provided  direction  to  the  educational 
system  in  reaching  out  to  all  school-age  children  in  order  to  make 
them  members  of  the  national  society. 

Organization  of  the  school  system 

The  formal  education  system.  Formal  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines starts  when  a  child  is  seven  years  old;  and  involves  six  years  of 
elementary  education  from  grades  I-VI,  four  years  of  secondary 
education  and  from  four  to  eight  years  of  college  education.  Primary 
education  in  this  report  refers  to  the  first  four  years  of  elementary 
education,  from  grades  I-IV.  Pre-school  education  is  not  a  part  of 
the  formal  educational  system,  but  schools  are  encouraged  to  or- 
ganize such  classes  if  funds  permit.  Most  pre-school  classes  are 
operated  by  private  schools  and  civic  organizations. 

Two  types  of  schools  exist  in  the  Philippines,  public  and 
private.  The  public  schools  are  organized  and  maintained  by  the 
government,  while  the  private  schools  are  organized  and  maintained 
by  private  individuals  or  corporations.  Most  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  country  are  public  schools.  However,  at  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  levels,  a  greater  number  are  owned  and  managed  by  the 
private  sector. 

The  government  does  not  give  the  private  schools  any  direct 
financial  aid  except  for  small  grants  disbursed  by  the  Fund  for 
Assistance  to  Private  Education  for  special  projects.  Approximately 
5.22  per  cent  of  the  elementary  school  population  and  45.8  per  cent 
of  secondary  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  private  schools.  These  schools 
follow  the  public  school  curriculum  required  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  Culture  and  Sports,  but  are  allowed  to  propose  additional 
subjects  that  they  feel  are  needed  by  the  type  of  students  entering 
their  schools. 

Non-formal  education.  Non-formal  education  was  part  of  the 
Philippine  educational  system  long  before  the  promulgation  of 
Presidential  Decree  1139.    In  1935  Commonwealth  Act  No.  80 
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created  the  Office  of  Adult  Education  in  order  to  provide  citizenship 
training  to  youths  and  adults. 

More  recently,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  education  can- 
not only  be  equated  with  schooling  and  that  it  is  neither  time-bound 
nor  place-bound,  the  Educational  Act  of  1982  established  the  Bureau 
of  Continuing  Education  to  complement  and  supplement  foimal 
education. 

Non-formal  Education  (NFE)  in  the  Philippines  is  concerned 
witii  functional  literacy,  basic  vocational  training,  citizenship  educa- 
tion, bocio-cultural  development,  physical  fitness  and  leadership. 
The  NFE  programmes  are  implemented  throiiish  the  formal  school 
system  by  government  and  non-government  organizations.  Adminis- 
trative services,  classrooms,  equipment  and  supplies  are  shared  by  the 
formal  and  non-formal  systems. 

Folk  schools  were  organized  as  early  as  1961  to  motivate  out- 
of-school  children  to  return  to  school  and  learn  vocational  skills  as 
well  as  academic  subjects.  These  schools  operate  for  six  or  seven 
weeks  during  the  summer. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  National  Educational  Testing  Cen- 
tre on  Literacy  Retention  among  Drop-Outs  from  Philippine 
Elementary  Schools  found  that  the  learning  process  does  not  stop 
after  a  student  drops  out  of  the  formal  education  system,  that  drop- 
outs retain  and  even  gain  basic  skills,  and  that  command  of  basic 
skills  acquired  in  school  declined  at  a  rate  highly  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  previous  formal  schooling. 

These  and  other  findings  indicate  that  a  strong  linkage  is 
imperative  between  formal  and  non-formal  systems.  To  help  create 
such  a  linkage  and  to  democratize  education  at  all  levels.  The  Ac- 
creditation and  Equivalency  Board  (created  in  1981)  evaluates  skills, 
knowledge  and  experience  acquired  through  non- formal  and  informal 
means  to  allow  students  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  formal  system.  The 
Board  provides  testing  for  children  who  have  dropped  out,  who  have 
never  enrolled  and  who  are  overage  for  their  grade  level. 

Administration  and  supervision 

Administrative  structure  of  the  educational  system.  The 
Philippine  Constitution  provides  for  an  integrated  educational 
system.  The  Ministry  of  Education,  Culture  and  Sports  (MEGS)  is 
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headed  by  the  Minister,  who  exercises  control  over  all  the  agencies 
of  the  Ministry,  This  body  is  entrusted  with  planning,  developing 
and  implementing  programmes  in  education  and  culture,  adminis- 
tering the  public  school  system  in  the  Philippines  and  co-ordinating 
activities  related  to  the  educational  and  cultural  development  of 
national  minorities. 

The  Ministry  is  divided  into  two  sub-structures,  central  ?Jid 
regional.  An  outline  of  the  organizational  structure  is  found  or*  the 
next  page. 

In  the  central  substructure,  the  Ministry  has  three  deputy 
ministers,  one  in  charge  of  administrative  matters,  another  for  pro- 
grammes and  projects,  and  another  for  non-formal  education.  The 
central  office  of  the  Ministry  (OMECS)  includes  the  foUov^ng  bodies 
that  assist  in  policy  formulation  and  programme  implementation: 

Staff  bureaus.  The  bureaus  of  the  Ministry  exercise  functional 
supervision  over  the  regional  and  field  offices  and  develop  plans  and 
programmes  within  their  respective  specialization.  The  Bureau  of 
Elementary  Education  conducts  studies,  formulates  educational 
objectives  and  provides  technical  assistance  to  the  Ministry  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  p re-school  and  elementary  education.  Its  work 
includes  curriculum  design,  materials  preparation,  staff  training  and 
improvement  of  school  plants  and  equipment.  This  Bureau  co-ordinates 
closely  with  the  Planning  Service  and  regional  and  provincial/city 
offices  of  the  Ministry. 

Cultural  agencies.  The  Institute  of  National  Language,  Na- 
tional Library,  National  Museum  and  the  National  Historical  Insti- 
tute perform  staff  and  line  functions  within  the  Ministry.  Whenever 
these  line  agencies  undertake  field  work,  they  co-ordinate  with  the 
regional  offices.  The  National  Historical  Institute  is  responsible  for 
promoting  and  preserving  the  Philippine  cultural  heritage  by  under- 
taking studies  of  Philippine  history  and  national  heroes  and  main- 
taining national  shrines  and  monuments.  The  Institute  of  National 
Language  updates  Pilipino  grammar  and  publishes  reference  books 
to  propagate  the  national  language.  Its  staff  designs  language 
policies  in  line  with  the  educational,  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  The  National  Library  provides  facilities  to  meet 
the  information  needs  of  scholars  and  students.     The  National 
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Figure  1.  Organization  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Culture  and  Sports 
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Museum   protects   Philippine  cultural  properties  and  interprets 
scientific  cUscoveries  through  lectures  and  exhibits. 

Other  special  bodies.  Under  the  Ministry  there  are  three 
service  offices,  each  headed  by  an  assistant  secretary  equal  in  rank 
to  a  bureau  and  regional  director.  The  Planning  Service  is  responsible 
for  economical  and  effective  planning,  programming,  and  project 
development.  The  Financial  and  Management  Service  provides 
advice  and  assistance  on  budgetary,  financial  and  management 
matters.  The  Administrative  Service  facilitates  efficient  educational 
administration. 

The  Chad  and  Youth  Research  Centre  studies  the  develop- 
mental needs  and  characteristics  of  Filipino  children.  Results  of  this 
research  will  be  used  in  the  planning,  evaluation  and  implementation 
of  educational  programmes.  The  National  Scholarship  Centre  awards 
scholarships  to  poor  and  deserving  students.  It  also  channels  physical- 
ly handicapped  students  into  skills  training  courses  relevant  to  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  coimtry.  The  National  Educational  Loan 
Assistat^ce  Centre  carries  out  the  Study-Now-Pay-Later-Plan,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1976  by  enabling 
financially  disadvantaged  citizens  to  pursue  higher  education  and 
training  in  fields  of  study  vital  to  the  development  of  the  national 
economy.  The  National  Research  and  Development  Centre  for 
Teacher  Education  was  fornied  in  1972  to  replace  the  Unesco-funded 
Asian  Institute  for  Teacher  Educators.  The  basic  function  of  the 
Centre  is  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  teacher  education.  It 
.'iupervises  the  Baguio  Vacation  Normal  School,  which  offers  teachers 
from  all  over  the  country  degree  and  non-degree  training  courses.  An 
Instmctional  Materials  Council  is  responsible  for  the  formulation  of 
policy  on  the  adoption  and  selection  of  textbooks,  supplementary 
and  reference  books,  manuals  and  printed  materials  for  use  in  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Until  budgetary  provisions 
are  made  for  this  Council,  however,  its  functions  will  be  discharged 
by  the  Textbook  Board.  The  School  Health  and  Nutrition  Centre 
acts  as  the  Secretariat  of  the  Mindanao  School  Supplementary  Feed- 
ing Programme  Task  Force  in  addition  to  its  basic  responsibility  of 
implementing  the  school  supplementary  feeding  programme.  The 
National  Educational  Testing  Centre  carries  out  the  measurement 
and  evaluation  functions  of  the  Ministry. 
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In  the  regional  substructure  there  are  13  regional  offices,  each 
headed  by  a  regional  director  and  an  assistant  regional  director  who 
report  directly  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  Culture  and  Sports. 
These  .  egional  offices  each  have  administrative,  finance  and  budget, 
elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education  divisions,  a  system  that 
is  intended  to  make  education  more  responsive  to  local  needs. 

A  region  consists  of  provincial  and  city  educational  divisions, 
and  these  are  in  turn  divided  into  school  districts.  Under  the  regional 
offices  there  are  126  divisions,  each  headed  by  a  division  super- 
intendent. Under  the  school  divisions  are  the  district  offices  headed 
by  district  supervisors,  and  under  them  are  the  school  principals  and 
teachers. 

While  the  regional  offices  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
Minister,  their  technical  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  staff  bureaus. 
Assistant  secretaries  for  planning,  administration  and  finance  assist 
the  Minister  and  his  deputies  in  their  administrative  functions.  There 
are  also  assistant  secretaries  for  personnel  development,  co-ordination 
of  state  colleges  and  universities  and  for  educational  legislation. 

Super\'i5ion  of  primary  schools.  On  the  national  level,  super- 
vision of  primary  schools  is  delegated  by  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Sports  and  Culture  to  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  Education.  At  the 
regional  level,  the  regional  supervisors  and  their  staff  supervise  pri- 
mary instruction.  At  the  divisional  level,  school  supervision  is  a 
function  of  the  division  superintendent,  the  assistant  superintendent, 
and  the  division  supervisors.  At  the  district  level,  the  district  super- 
visors, principals  and  in  some  cases  assistemt  principals  are  responsible 
for  supervising  the  primary  schools. 

The  duties  of  the  division  superintendents  include  supervision, 
administration  and  public  relations.  The  supervisory  functions  are 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  instruction.  The  superin- 
tendents may  personally  supervise  classroom  instruction,  but  general- 
ly delegate  this  task  to  division  and  district  supervisors  and  prin- 
cipals. 

Some  division  supervisors  arc  charged  with  supervision  of  in- 
struction in  specific  subjects.  In  larger  divisions  like  the  City  of 
Manila  there  is  more  than  one  supervisor  for  each  subject  area.  Sub- 
ject supervisors  are  also  responsible  for  planning,  implementing  and 
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evaluating  special  programmes  such  as  special  education  or  com- 
munity education. 

District  supervisors  come  from  the  ranks  of  principals,  head 
teachers  and  other  officials.  They  are  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  schools  in  their  districts  and  co-ordination  with  the  functions  of 
other  agencies  promoting  socio-economic  development. 

The  division  and  district  supervisors  and  school  administrators 
check  teachers'  lesson  plans  to  assess  their  daily  preparation,  and  to 
determine  whether  methods  and  materials  achieve  learning  objec- 
tives. They  observe  class  activities  to  determine  the  progress  of 
the  pupils,  and  may  direct  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
tests. 

The  primary  duty  of  the  division  and  district  supervisors  is 
supervision  of  instruction,  although  the  district  supervisor  must  also 
monitor  physical  aspects  of  the  school  and  other  administrative 
functions.  The  principal's  main  duties  are  mainly  administrative,  but 
he  is  also  concerned  with  the  supervision  of  instruction. 

Since  all  schools  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  State,  the 
Government  has  placed  the  supervision  of  two-level  private  schools 
(those  with  elementary  and  secondary  levels)  under  the  division 
superintendents,  and  three-level  private  schools  (those  with  element- 
ary, secondary  and  tertiary  levels)  directly  under  the  Regional  Office, 
in  order  to  ensure  that  desirable  standards  of  instruction  are  main- 
tained in  all  educational  levels. 

The  geography"  !  characteristics  of  the  Philippines,  which 
consist  of  7,100  isL  -  is,  make  administration  and  supervision  of 
the  total  educational  system  exceedingly  challenging.  The  decen- 
tralization described  has  helped  to  meet  this  challenge,  but  it  is  not 
totally  without  problems. 

Planning  of  primary  education.  Planning  of  primary  education 
is  carried  out  at  the  national  level  by  the  Bureau  of  Elementary 
Education  with  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Plcuming  Service 
of  the  Ministry.  This  Bureau  formulates  educational  standards 
for  pre-school  and  elementary  education.  It  undertakes  studies 
for  the  preparation  of  curriculum,  instructional  materials  and  teacher 
training  programmes,  writes  guidelines  for  elementary  school  physi- 
cal facilities;  and  develops  plans  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  education 
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and  the  general  management  of  schools.  The  directions,  guidelines 
and  targets  set  by  the  Bureau  are  provided  to  the  regions  as  a  basis 
for  the  planning  of  primary  education  at  their  level. 

Planning  of  regional  primary  education  is  shared  by  the  13 
regional  offices.  Each  regional  office  includes  primary  education  and 
planning  units,  and  regional  plans  and  programmes  are  submitted  to 
the  Ministry  for  incorporation  in  its  overall  programme. 

On  the  division  level,  the  division  planning  unit  develops 
projects  in  line  wdth  the  objectives  and  policies  set  by  the  regional 
offices  and  the  Ministry.  These  proposals  are  submitted  for  approval 
and/or  incorporation  in  the  overall  programme  of  the  region. 

The  lowest  planning  unit  is  the  school  district.  Plans  for 
elementary  education  at  this  level  are  submitted  to  the  division  for 
incorporation  in  the  division  plan. 

Since  the  Central  Office  sets  policies  and  guidelines  for  the 
regions,  divisions  and  districts  to  follow^,  and  these  levels  submit 
their  plans  to  the  central  organization,  for  incorporation  in  national 
plans,  planning  of  elementary  education  moves  from  top  to  bottom 
and  from  bottom  to  top. 

Curriculum  and  instruction.  Tlie  development  of  the  primary 
curriculum  is  initiated  by  the  Ministry  through  the  Bureau  of  Ele- 
mentary Education,  v^hich  in  turn  seeks  input  from  field  staff  in 
both  public  and  private  schools,  parents,  community  leaders,  local 
agencies  and  experts  in  various  disciplines.  The  curriculum  is 
planned  v^ithin  the  context  of  national  development  goals  and  the 
cultural,  social  and  educational  norms  of  society.  Final  approval 
of  the  Minister  is  Mecessary  before  the  curriculum  is  implemented 
and  instructional  materials  are  prepared. 

The  Bureau  of  Ei-^mentary  Education  determines  minimum 
learning  competencies  to  be  used  in  interpreting  the  curriculum. 
Supervisors,  principals  and  teachers  are  allov^ed  to  make  necessary 
adaptations  in  che  minimum  learning  competencies  to  make  the 
curriculum  functional  and  relevant  to  local  needs. 

Schools  are  provided  with  instructional  materials  purchased  by 
superintendents  in  accordance  with  existing  regulations.  Principals 
send  their  requisitions  through  the  district  supervisor  to  the  super- 
intendent, and  see  to  it  that  their  school  libraries  are  adequately 
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stocked  from  the  approved  lists  of  reference  and  other  reading 
materials  sent  to  the  field. 

Teaching  staff 

Education  and  training.  Teaching  today  is  a  highly  specialized 
profession,  and  teacher  education  is  a  basic  ingredient  of  a  compre- 
hensive, effective  and  dynamic  educational  system.  The  education  of 
primary  teachers  in  the  Philippines  is  undertaken  jointly  by  the  348 
state  and  private  colleges  and  universities  offering  teacher  education 
programmes. 

Secondary  school  graduates  seeking  admission  to  teacher 
education  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  must  pass  a  National 
College  Entrance  Examination  and  admission  tests  of  the  respective 
institutions.  All  applicants  are  required  to  fall  v^ithin  the  upper 
50  percentile  of  their  graduating  classes. 

All  public  and  private  teacher  training  institutions  follow^  the 
curriculum  prescribed  by  the  Ministry,  and  syllabi  are  developed  by 
the  faculty.  The  curriculum  is  drafted  by  the  curriculum  committee 
or  dean  of  a  college,  and  then  submitted  to  the  faculty  for  approval. 
For  a  state  university  or  college,  the  Board  of  Regents  gives  final 
approval,  whUe  for  private  colleges  it  is  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  primary  teacher  education  curriculum  includes  general 
education,  courses  covering  all  the  subjects  taught  in  primary  school, 
professional  courses  in  philosophy,  educational  history,  psychology 
and  teaching  methods,  and  a  sequence  of  laboratory  experiences  v^ith 
children  that  culminates  in  supervised  teaching. 

The  professional  in-service  course  beginning  in  1983  consisted 
of  the  following  subject  areas  in  the  first  year: 

General  Education  -  21  units*.  This  group  consists  of  Fili- 
pino; science  and  health;  mathematics;  humanities;  special  sciences; 
home  economics  and  practical  arts. 

Professional  Education  —  30  units.  This  group  consists  of 
sociology,  psychology,  anthropology,  philosophy  and  law,  principles 


♦  One  unit  equals  three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 
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of  teaching  and  educational  technology,  measurement  and  evalua- 
tion, guidance  and  counselling,  teaching  strategics  in  Communication 
Arts,  civics  and  culture,  science  and  mathematics,  health,  physical 
education,  and  student  teaching. 

Physical  education  —  4  units 

Citizens  military  training  —  6  units 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  child  as  a  learner  in  both  general  and 
professional  courses.  Guidance  and  counselling  includes  an  introduc- 
tion to  special  education.  Communication  Arts  includes  children's 
literature  and  materials  from  varied  ethnic  sources.  Specialization 
courses  are  also  available  in  such  areas  as  kindergarten  education, 
music,  art  and  physical  education*  Those  who  complete  this  four- 
year  cour.se  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Elementary  Education  degree. 

Teacher  certification.  In  the  Philippines  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  a  teacher  must  be  licensed  to  teach.  Certification  and 
permanent  appointment  in  the  public  schools  are  given  to  teachers 
who  pass  the  examination  of  the  Professional  Board  of  Examination 
for  Teachers,  a  civil  service  requirement.  Teachers  in  private  schools 
are  also  required  to  pass  this  examination. 

For  teacher  applicants  in  the  kindergarten  and  elementary 
grades,  a  bachelor's  degree  in  elementary  education  constitutes  the 
minimum  educational  qualification.  In  the  case  of  applicants  who 
do  not  possess  this  minimum  qualification,  the  school  superintendent 
may  make  temporary  appointments.  Once  an  applicant  has  acquired 
adequate  training  and  professional  preparation  in  a  school  recognized 
by  the  government,  and  is  eligible  for  civil  service  employment,  no 
probationary  period  is  imposed.  An  applicant  who  lacks  civil  service 
eligibility  is  given  provisional  status  for  not  less  than  one  year.  Teac- 
hers with  provisional  appointments  are  granted  permanent  appoint- 
ment after  ten  years  of  service. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  primary  school  teachers  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  Many  schools,  especially  in  remote  areas 
of  Mindanao,  are  partly  staffed  by  undergraduates  or  unqualified 
teachers.  To  solve  this  problem,  the  Notre  Dame  Educational  Asso- 
ciation has  developed  an  educational  programme  to  train  para- 
teachers  to  work  among  cultural  minority  communities  in  Region 
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XII  and  South  Cotabato.  This  innovative  programme  is  non-degree 
and  lasts  26  months.  Para-teacher  candidates  range  from  elementary 
graduates  to  college  drop-outs.  The  curriculum  consists  of  a  develop- 
mental-remedial phase  to  equip  students  with  the  necessary  com- 
munication and  computation  skills,  the  content  of  the  educational 
curriculum,  culture  and  psycholo[;y  to  sensitize  para-teachers  to  their 
own  and  their  pupils'  cultures  and  a  practicum  in  their  own  com- 
munities. While  working  with  master  teachers,  the  students  acquire 
competency  in  classroom  management  and  community  work  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  full  teachers. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  and  the  low  salary  of  teachers  have 
forced  many  teachers  to  seek  higher-paying  jobs  or  employment  in 
other  countries.  Because  of  teachers'  low  salaries,  teacher  training 
institutions  do  not  attract  the  best  graduates  from  secondary  schools. 
The  Government  has  raised  the  salary  of  public  school  teachers  from 
about  jP  750  to  about  1000  (a  little  less  than  $100)  a  month,  and 
included  living  allowance,  clothing  allowance  and  longevity  pay  in 
the  teacher  welfare-improvement  package.  These  incentives  have 
encouraged  enrolment  in  teacher  education  institutions. 

In-service  teacher  training.  Every  effort  is  made  to  improve 
the  quality  of  primary  education  through  '  *;rvice  training.  The 
Bureau  of  Elementary  Education  and  -  * e  of  Personnel 

Development  operate  in-service  programme^  lii  the  Baguio  Vaca- 
tion Normal  School  for  teachers  and  school  officials. 

The  Educational  Reorientation  Programme  (ERP)  is  the  staff 
develop ment  c omp onent  of  the  Programme  for  Decentralized 
Educational  Development  (PRODED)  a  World  Bank  -  funded  project 
that  started  in  June  1981.  PRODED's  objectives  are  a  reduction  in 
regional  disparities  in  pupil  performance  and  an  improvement  in 
the  miinagement  of  the  elementary  education  system.  Some  of 
the  activities  of  the  ERP  are  a  Teacher-Formation  Programme, 
the  training  of  Ministry  staff  in  support  of  classroom  teachers  and 
the  development  of  a  corps  of  teacher  training  managers  at  the  re- 
gional and  sub-regional  levels. 

PRODED-ERP  consists  of  a  formal  one-week  seminar  in  inter- 
personal and  organizational  skills,  and  a  non-formal  two-year  staff 
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training  to  be  carried  out  by  the  participants  themselves  with  instruc- 
tional materials  distributed  by  the  programme.  A  network  of  learn- 
mg-action  cells  (LACs)  of  primary  school  teachers  is  another  training 
strategy  of  PRODED-ERP. 

Each  level  of  increase  in  educational  qualifications  increases 
chances  for  teacher  promotion  or  for  upgrading  in  salary.  Degree 
and  non-degree  programmes  enable  teachers  to  enhance  their  pro- 
fessional status  and  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  trends  in  education. 
The  Integrated  Scholarship  Programme  in  a  few  state  colleges  and 
universities  helps  teachers  pursue  in-service  education  at  the  graduate 
level.  One  private  university,  the  Ateneo  University,  offers  a  scholar- 
ship programme  for  teachers  in  Metro  Manila,  but  an  impressive 
number  of  teachers  and  administrators  attend  graduate  school  at 
their  own  expense,  in  the  evening  or  on  Saturdays.  A  pilot  distance 
study  system  for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  work  in  education 
is  being  implemented  by  the  Ministry  and  the  University  of  life.  The 
system  provides  for  self-instruction  through  modules  and  a  few 
contract  sessions. 

Curriculum 

One  significant  development  in  primary  education  in  the 
Philippines  was  the  launching  of  the  New  Elementary  School  Curri- 
culum (NESC)  in  the  1983-1984  school  year.  The  NESC  emphasizes 
basic  skills  and  orients  primary  education  to  national  development. 
A  ''return  to  the  basics",  its  dominant  thrust  is  the  development  of 
Filipinism  and  humanism  among  primary  school  children.  The 
NESC  is  an  outcome-oriented  rather  than  a  subject-centred  curri- 
culum, and  requires  new  technology  and  materials. 

Table  2  outlines  the  NESC  curriculum. 

Special  features  of  this  curriculum  include  an  emphasis  on 
mastery  learning,  more  time  allotted  to  the  development  of  the  basic 
skills,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  and  a  ^ocus  on  the  development 
of  a  sense  of  humanity  and  nationhood  in  all  learning  areas.  To 
ensure  the  smooth  implementation  of  the  NESC,  a  Monitoring, 
Supervision  and  Assistance  Team  will  visit  schools  in  the  regions. 
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Table  2.  The  New  Elementary  School  Curriculum 


Weekly  time  allotment 

Learning  areas 

I 

II 

Grades 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Character-Building 
Activities 

100-150 

100-150 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Filipino 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

English 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

Mathematics 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Civics  and  Culture 

(hist./geoy./work  eUiic.) 

200 

200 

200 

History/geography/civics 

200 

200 

200 

Science  and  health 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Arts  and  physical  educ. 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Home  economics 

Livelihood  and  Education 

200 

300 

300 

Minutes  per  week 

1100-1150 

1100-1150 

1500 

1700 

1800 

1800 

Minutes  per  day 

220-230 

220-230 

300 

340 

360 

360 

Hours  per  day* 

3^0'M 

3^0"-4 

5 

5-40" 

6 

6 

*  According  to  the  '  Magna  Carta  for  Public  School  Teachers",  the  minimum  work  load 
of  teachers  is  six  hours  per  day.  In  the  intermediate  grades  where  there  is  a  5-3  or  3-2  ratio 
of  teachers  to  classes,  the  schedule  shall  be  worked  out  so  that  no  teacher  shall  be  assigned 
more  than  360  minutes  of  teaching  a  day. 


Textbooks  and  instructional  materials 

Ministry  Textbook  Project.  From  the  1950s  until  1975,  there 
was  only  one  textbook  for  every  ten  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 
The  textbooks  were  not  only  in  short  supply  but  also  in  poor  condi- 
tion and  educationally  substandard.  Since  the  availability  of  text- 
books is  a  significant  factor  in  pupils'  achievement,  the  Ministry's 
Educational  Development  Projects  Implementation  Task  Force 
undertook  an  eight-year  textbook  development  and  distribution  pro- 
gramme to  solve  the  perennial  textbook  crisis.  The  Textbook  Board 
Secretariat  was  established  to  take  over  the  management  of  the 
Project  in  1981. 

Financed  by  a  World  Bank  loan  of  $25  million  and  a  govern- 
ment matching  fund.  Phase  I  of  the  Textbook  Project  was  launched 
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in  1976  to  increase  the  supply  of  textbooks  during  the  following 
four  years  and  to  develop  the  institutional  capacity  for  continuous 
provision  of  textbooks.  The  Project  called  for  the  development  of 
109  textbooks  and  teacher*s  manuals  for  science,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  Filipino  and  English  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  the  distribution  of  92  million  textbooks  to  provide  one 
textbook  for  every  two  pupils  in  each  subject  and  grade  level;  and 
the  training  of  250,000  teachers  on  the  effective  use  of  the  new 
textbooks.  To  ensure  the  continuous  supply  of  textbooks,  agencies 
and  linkages  for  planning,  publishing,  distribution  and  evaluation 
were  established. 

Four  government  curriculum  development  centres  were  linked 
with  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Second- 
ary Education  to  develop  textbooks  in  vurious  subjects.  These 
included  the  University  of  the  Fhilippines  Science  Education  Centre 
for  mathematics  and  science,  the  Fhilippinc  Normal  College  Language 
Study  Centre  for  language  arts,  the  Ministry  Social  Studies  Centre  for 
social  studies  and  the  Technological  University  of  the  Fhilippines 
Fractical  Arts  Centre  for  teaching  guides  in  the  practical  arts. 

The  Ministry's  network,  for  textbook  distribution  has  been 
activated  and  improved.  Some  100  provincial  warehouses  were 
renovated  and  equipped,  and  42  new  ones  built  to  handle  the  dis- 
tribution of  millions  of  textbooks. 

To  train  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  effective  use  of  the 
new  textbooks,  14  Regional  Staff  Development  Centres  and  34 
Development  High  Schools  were  established.  Froject  staff  and 
curriculum  writers,  in  close  co-operation  with  national  and  regional 
education  officials,  have  held  annual  orientation  programmes  for 
315,000  teachers  and  school  administrators.  The  Froject  also 
evaluates  the  impact  of  the  t  \y  ooks  on  the  3eanifri[^  achievement  of 
pupils.  * 

The  Ministry  of  Education,  Culture  an..  >.  *s  controls  the 
quality  of  textbooks,  instructional  materials,  supplementary  readers, 
reference  books,  teaching  aids  and  devices  used  in  the  primary 
schools  through  the  Textbook  Board  and  the  Committee  on  Evalua- 
tion of  Instructional  Materials. 

The  Textbook  Board.  This  Board  calls  for  the  submission  of 
manuscripts  for  textbooks  from  qualified  writers  and  duly-registered 
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publishers  on  a  competitive  basis.  Every  textbook  submission  must 
include  a  teacher*s  guide.  A  manuscript  found  acceptable  by  the 
Board  is  given  a  preliminary  approval.  The  publisher  or  writer  tests 
the  material  in  at  least  12  representative  schools  in  the  country  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  set  by  the  Board.  After  recommended 
revisions  indicated  by  these  field  tests,  the  manuscript  is  submitted 
to  the  Board  for  final  approval.  Th^  Board  evaluates  the  manuscripts 
according  to  content  (60  points),  teaching  strategies  (30  points)  and 
physical  aspects  (10  points). 

Government-produced  textbooks,  inchiding  those  prepared  by 
the  curriculum  development  centres,  are  automatically  adopted  by 
the  Board  but  must  be  developed  and  tested  according  to  Board  re- 
quirements. The  Board  Secretariat  has  set  a  requirement  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  textbooks  be  developed  by  the  government  and  25  per 
cent  by  the  private  sector.  Since  the  implementation  of  PRODED  in 
1981,  the  curriculum  development  centres  are  no  longer  functioning 
for  curriculum  development.  Textbooks  to  support  the  New  Ele- 
mentary School  Curriculum  are  being  prepared  by  private  publishers. 
Their  writers  use  writing  briefs  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Elementa- 
ry Education  as  guidelines  for  content,  teaching  strategies,  values  and 
skills  for  specific  areas  and  grade  levels. 

The  price  of  textbooks  is  set  by  the  Price  Committee  com- 
posed of  one  Textbook  Board  member  as  chairman,  one  representa- 
tive of  the  Philippine  Educational  Publishers  Association  and  one 
representative  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Committee  on  the  Evaluation  of  Instructiotral  Materials.  This 
body  approves  all  instructional  materials  other  than  textbooks, 
including  supplementary  readers,  reference  books,  teaching  aids  and 
devices,  sets  prices  for  these  materials  and  issues  bulletins  to  guide 
teachers  in  their  use. 

The  submission  of  instructional  materials  is  open  to  all  quali- 
fied individuals  or  group  writers  and  duly  registered  publishers  and 
printers.  Materials  are  sent  to  two  or  three  subject  area  isxpcrts  for 
review  and  evaluation  of  their  content  and  language.  The  reviewers 
also  recommend  the  grade  levels  and  the  subject  areas  for  which  the 
materials  are  suitable.  All  booki  m  Filipino  are  sent  to  the  Institute 
of  National  Language  for  linguistic  review.  The  Committee  main- 
tains a  master  list  of  reviewers  with  different  areas  of  expertise  from 
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the  different  Bureaus  or  outside  the  Ministry  if  the  necessary  special- 
ization is  not  available  in  the  Bureaus. 

Materials  are  then  sent  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  for 
production  cost  estimate  or  returned  to  the  author  or  publisher  for 
improvement. 

Mass  media  and  educational  technology 

After  the  passing  of  tl?e  Educational  Development  Decree  of 
1972,  audio-visual  media  were  integrated  into  the  educational  system 
for  quality  improvement  of  the  forma]  and  non-formal  education 
piogranunes.  In  April  1975  *h<^  Philippine  government,  recognizing 
the  educational  potential  or  u*ass  med^a,  created  an  inter-agency 
Communication  Technology  for  Education  Pilot  Project.  The  pro- 
ject ran  from  1978  to  1981  and  was  designed  to  provide  continuing 
education  to  elementary  school  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  extension 
workers  and  farm  families  in  selected  rural  project  sites.  These  sites 
included  Pangasinan  in  Region  I,  Leyte  in  Region  VIII  and  Maguin- 
danao  in  Region  XII. 

One  of  the  components  of  the  project  was  called  Radio  As- 
sisted Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools.  This  was  a  total  educational 
package  for  the  teaching  of  Pilipino  in  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI.  In  the 
three  selected  sites,  teachers  were  provided  with  radio  lessons  with 
corresponding  pupils'  worksheets,  evaluation  materials  and  suggested 
pre-and  post-broadcast  activities. 

Another  component  was  Continuing  Education  of  Teachers, 
a  distance  learning  programme  for  primary  teachers  in  the  project 
sites.  GET  used  a  combination  of  radio  lessons  transmitted  via  open 
broadcast,  print  and  audio-visual  materials  and  forum  sessions  to 
synthesize  learning  concepts.  Teacher-participants  were  offered 
training  courses  to  upgrade  their  mastery  of  content  and  teaching 
skills  in  the  five  basic  subject  are:;s  communication  arts  in  Pilipino 
and  English,  social  studies,  science  and  mathematics.  They  were 
awarded  certificates  of  participation  which  coulJ  be  used  toward 
promotion,  and  with  some  additional  work,  were  given  two  or  three 
credits  toward  an  M.A.  degree  from  accredited  teacher  training 
institutions. 

The  Pilot  Project  intended  to  provide  training  courses  to 
16,000  teachers,  Pilipino  lessons  to  2,700  pupils  in  Grades  IV,  V  and 
VI,  and  continuing  education  broadcasts  to  the  provinces  of  Rizal, 
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Bulacan,  Batangas,  Laguna,  Quezon  and  Cr.vite.  The  evaluation 
during  the  Project's  second  year  of  operation  yielded  information  on 
the  comparative  cost-effectiveness  of  the  various  approaches  it  used 
to  improve  the  quality  of  basic  education.  Specifically,  the  Pilot 
Project  was  expected  to  provide  experience  that  would  generate 
guidelines  for  integrating  mass  communications  into  the  overall 
educational  system. 

Region  VIII  is  presently  conducting  research  financed  by 
Unesco  on  the  use  of  Pilipino  as  a  medium  of  communication 
education  staff.  This  project  involves  a  Multi-Media  In-Service 
Education  Programme  of  taped  lessons  accompanied  by  printed 
materials  about  Pilipino  and  language  and  a  practicum  for  learning 
and  teaching  Pilipino.  Other  than  radio,  audio-visual  media  have 
proved  too  expensive  to  use  on  a  large  scale. 

Financing  primary  education 

The  major  source  of  financial  support  for  primary  education  in 
the  Philippines  is  the  National  Government.  Local  governments  are 
also  encouraged  to  share  in  the  operation  of  the  Public  schools. 
Other  sources  of  funds  are  donations  and  loans. 

The  National  Budget.  The  general  appropriation  for  elementa- 
ry education  in  the  National  Budget  includes  current  operating 
expenditures  for  programme  implementation,  policy  formulation, 
general  administration  and  support  services,  and  csqjital  outlays  for 
site  acquisition,  improvements,  equipment,  investment  and  loans. 
It  does  not  include  allocations  for  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  school  facilities.  Instead,  school  building  funds  are  released  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Highways. 

Special  Education  Fund.  The  Special  Education  Fund  comes 
from  the  proceeds  of  an  additional  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value 
of  real  property  tax  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  taxes  on  Virginia-type 
cigarettes  and  duties  on  imported  leaf  tobacco.  It  was  originally 
to  be  spent  on  the  following  activities: 

1.  The  organization  and  operation  of  extension  classes  to  accom- 
modate all  children  of  school  age  desiring  to  enter  grade  I; 

2.  The  construction  and  repair  of  elementary  school  buildings, 
acquisition  of  sites,  and  construction  and  repair  of  auxiliary 
buildings  needed  to  teach  practical  arts,  home  economics  and 
vocational  courses,  giving  priority  to  elementary  schools; 
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3.  Payment  of  public  school  teachers' salaries; 

4.  The  preparation,  printing  and  purchase  of  textbooks,  teachers' 
guides,  forms  and  pamphlets  to  be  used  in  public  schools; 

5.  The  purchase  or  improvement  of  technical  equipment  includ 
ing  that  needed  for  vocational  courses; 

6.  A  central  printing  plant  for  educational  materials  and  the  im- 
provement of  regional  printing  plants  in  the  vocational 
schools; 

7.  The  purchase  of  teaching  materials  and  simple  laboratory 
devices  for  elementary  and  secondary  classes; 

8.  Citizenship  development  in  barrio  high  schools,  folk  schools 
and  adult  education  classes; 

9.  Education  research,  including  that  of  the  Board  of  National 
Education; 

10.  Goveinment  scholarships  for  poor  but  deserving  students; 
IL     The  promotion  of  physical  education  and  athletic  meets. 

These  guidelines  for  disbursing  the  Special  Education  Fund  are  no 
longer  realistic,  and  are  currently  being  revised. 

Local  financing.  Local  initiati'  ^  f  .*  financing  elementary 
education  vary.  Divisions  with  mere  "  *  <;cs  have  tapped  city  or 
municipal  funds  for  such  costs  as  1.  '^encfits,  infrastructure, 
supplies  and  in  itructional  materials.  In  some  cases,  proceeds  for 
primary  education  come  from  a  certain  percentage  of  school  canteen 
funds  or  from  fund-raising  drives. 

The  following  tables  and  graphs  describe  in  more  detail  the 
national  expenditures  on  elementary  education  in  the  Philippines. 

Table  3.  National  expenditure  on  elementary  education,  1960-1980 


Year 


Education 
budget 


Amount aUoca*  '.Percentage 
ted  for  elent     :  of  bud' 
Educ        :  get  for 
:  elem.  edu* 
cation 


Enroh 
ment 


Perpupit 
ex  pen* 
ditures 


FY  1960.70  :ri,085,900,000»  If  770,716,000 


71% 


:  7,045,600   :  f  109.39 


CY1975 


:  fl,9l0.224,000   :  f  1,368,039,000 


72% 


:  7.253.407  :  f  188.61 


CY1980 


:f3,4K.378,000   :  f  2.356.665,139 


:  7,817,450  :  f  301.46 


*P14  =  $1 
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Figure  2. 
Per-pupO  expenditure,  1970-1980 


1980 
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1975 
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1970 


109.39 
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Figure  3.  f  2,356,665,139 

Trends  in  budget  allocations  for 
primary  education,  1970-1980 
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Pl,368,038,000 
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Table  3  indicates  that  while  the  amount  allocated  for  ele- 
mentary education  increased  between  1970  and  1980,  there  was  a 
drop  from  72  per  cent  in  1975  to  69  per  cent  in  1980  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  elementary  education  allocation  to  the  total  education 
budget.  However,  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  this  reduction  has  not 
affected  the  per-pupil  expenditure  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  enrol- 
ment shown  in  Table  3.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
1980  allocation  substantially  increased  and  that  national  budget 
funds  are  generally  augmented  at  the  local  level. 

Incentives.  Public  elementary  education  is  free  and  the 
Government  pays  for  textbooks,  medical  and  dental  care  and  immu- 
nization services. 

All  public  primary  schools  have  supplementary  feeding  pro- 
grammes for  third-degree  malnourished  pupils.  This  midday  meal  is 
financed  by  local  governments  and/or  civic  organizations.  Other 
malnourished  and  indigent  pupils  are  provided  with  free  snacks  from 
the  school  canteen  in  many  schools  of  the  country.  These  food  in- 
centives encourage  parents  in  depressed  areas  to  send  their  children 
to  school  and  raises  participation  rates. 

School  buildings 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Philippine  public  school  system 
because  of  a  galloping  population  growth  has  meant  that  physical 
facilities  are  inadequate.  Some  segments  of  the  country  have  suf- 
fered from  inequalities  in  the  provision  of  other  educational  re- 
sources as  well,  and  this  has  affected  the  outcomes  of  education  in 
these  areas. 

An  inventory  of  school  furniture  and  equipment  was  under- 
taken throughout  the  country  in  1981.  A  total  of  73,199  school 
buildings  of  various  types,  comprising  216,753  classrooms  were 
counted  in  the  inventory.  The  inventory  showed  a  national  average 
of  three  rooms  per  academic  building.  Half  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  were  concrete,  38.8  percent  were  wooden  and  10.8  per  cent 
were  made  of  bamboo  and  nipa.  About  43  per  cent  of  the  school 
buildings  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  35.5  per  cent  could 
be  repaired  12.7  per  cent  were  incomplete  according  to  the  standard 
plan,  and  8.5  per  cent  needed  to  be  replaced.  Of  the  non-academic 
buildings,  such  as  administrative  offices,  libraries,  primary  agriculture 
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shops  or  storerooms,  only  35,5  per  cent  *vere  in  good  condition, 
38.3  per  cent  needed  repair,  14.5  per  cent  needed  replacement,  and 
1 1.7  per  cent  had  not  been  completed. 

The  •     of  Education,  Culture  and  Sports  has  pro- 

grammed tiic  t  uction  of  12,600  classrooms  or  around  4,200 
three-room  schoel  building  units  each  year.  This  school  building 
progritmme  is  supported  by  an  average  yearly  budget  of  J*87,000  per 
school  building  unit,  or  a  total  of  about  jf400  million  a  year. 
Another  source  of  funds  for  school  buildings  is  the  $20,000,000 
from  the  Economic  Support  Fund  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the 
use  of  land  for  its  bases.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Human  Settlements.  These  ESF-funded  buildings  have  served  as 
models  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings  under  PRODED. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  constructs  schools  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Office  of  Planning  Service  in  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, Sports  and  Culture.  School  sites  must  be  accessible  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  children  in  a  community,  and  located 
away  from  heavy  traffic,  recreational  areas  of  questionable  moral 
influence,  military  barracks,  or  insanitary  areas.  The  soil  around  the 
buildings  should  be  suitable  for  gardening  projects. 

The  Office  of  Planning  Service  co-ordinates  with  the  Bureau 
of  Elementary  Education  and  the  regional  offices  in  determining  the 
number  and  location  of  needed  school  buildings.  Land  for  school 
facilities  may  be  acquired  by  municipalities,  cities  or  provinces 
through  purchase,  exchange,  reservation,  expropriation  or  donation, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Philippines.  At  the  provin- 
cial level,  supervision  and  control  of  the  establishment  of  schools 
rests  with  a  Provincial/City  Schoolbuilding  Committee  responsible 
for  identifying  schoolbuilding  needs  and  prioritizing  them  as  to 
sites.  This  Committee  is  made  up  of  the  provincial  governor  or 
city  mayor  the  division  superintendent  and  the  district/city  gineer. 
At  the  end  of  each  calendar  year>  the  Ministry  of  Public  Wo.Ks,  the 
Ministry  of  Local  Governments  and  the  provincial  or  city  develop- 
ment officers  jointly  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  provincial 
government  and  submit  their  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Highways,  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management  and  the  Commission  on  Audit. 
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The  role  of  local  communities  in  primary  education 

The  head  of  each  school  division  is  responsible  for  ensuring  the 
support  of  local  leaders  for  the  primary  schools.  Every  division  has  a 
school  board  consisting  of  the  provincial  governor,  division  superin- 
tendent and  development  officer.  On  the  school  level,  boards  are 
composed  of  the  mayor,  district  supervisor  and  principal.  These 
mechanisms  make  loccd  governments  and  communities  responsible 
for  generating  funds  for  and  participation  in  school  projects. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  elementary  education  in  the 
Philippines  has  community  development  been  given  more  promi- 
nence than  nov/.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  reduce  disparities  in 
educational  opportunity  and  raise  the  overall  quality  and  efficiency 
of  primary  education.  Although  school  principals  are  the  key  figures 
in  the  implementation  of  the  elementary  school  programme,  local 
community  leaders  in  the  country  play  an  auxiliary  role. 

Citizens'  groups  like  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  baran- 
gays  and  mothers'  clubs  participate  actively  in  the  establishment 
and  management  of  local  schools.  Officers  of  these  associations 
petition  the  proper  government  authorities  for  the  establishment 
of  needed  schools  or  facilities.  In  some  areas,  civic-minded  citizens 
themselves  raise  the  funds  for  buildings  or  facilities. 

Community  organizations  also  help  to  implement  various 
school  and  extracurricular  activities.  Boy  Scout  or  Girl  Scout  Coun- 
cils may  help  school  principals  with  youth  development  activities. 
Members  of  the  Anti-Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drug  Squad  may 
help  in  preventing  or  eradicating  drug  addiction  by  deploying  plain- 
clothesmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Mothers'  club  volunteers 
may  serve  as  teacher-aides  in  kindergarten  and  grade  I  classes.  Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations  h elp  in  supervising  Green  Revolution 
projects  such  as  Garden  Day,  when  prizes  are  given  to  school  children 
and  community  members  for  food  produced  during  the  year.  Pro- 
fessional athletes  in  the  community  sometimes  supervise  athletic 
competitions. 

Local  communities  also  have  much  to  offer  the  enrichment  of 
teaching  and  learning.  Resource  persons  from  the  community  are 
invited  to  the  school  for  staff  improvement  and  learning  develop- 
ment activities,  and  are  invited  to  talk  to  the  children  during  as- 
semblies or  regular  classes. 
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Community  resources  play  a  very  important  role  in  vocational 
education.  Students  report  to  the  tailoring  or  to  the  dressmaking 
shop  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  sewing,  to  a  bakery  or  furniture  store 
to  learn  baking  or  furniture  repair,  or  to  a  laundry  woman  to  learn 
the  process  of  wshing  clothes. 

Some  private  citizens  offer  scholarships  or  sponsor  contests  in 
various  subject  areas,  or  give  financial  assistance  to  various  school 
projects. 

Today  there  is  a  growing  awareness  among  local  communities 
that  educating  children  and  youth  is  not  only  the  responsibility  of 
the  government  but  of  the  parents  as  well.  Barangay  members  are 
campaigning  for  all  children  of  school  age  to  go  to  school.  Local 
communities  also  co-operate  in  alternatives  to  formal  schooling  such 
as  Project  Impact,  the  In-School-Off-School  Approach  and  other 
non-traditional  schemes.  Feedback  from  parents  in  barangay  and 
PTA  meetings  guides  school  officials  in  formulating  or  modifying 
educational  policy.  To  encour^e  the  kinds  of  participation  and 
support  described  here,  school  authorities  consider  it  imperative 
to  develop  strong  links  between  the  school  and  the  community. 
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Chapter  Two 
PROGRESS  TOWARDS  UNIVERSALIZATION 


This  chapter  presents  an  analysis  of  primary  education  in  the 
country  in  terms  of  the  progress  towards  universalization  and  the 
problems  encountered.  The  analysis  is  largely  related  to  the  statisti- 
cal tables  included. 

Primary  education  in  the  last  decade 

Table  4  below  shows  the  estimated  elementary  age-group 
(7-12  years)  population  in  the  country  and  the  percentage  of  growth 
in  this  population  since  1970. 


Table  4.  Estimated  population  in  age-group  conresponding  to  elementary 
education  in  the  national  system 


Year 

Age  Group  (. , 

Age-group 
population 

Percentage 
growth  rate 

1970 

7-12 

5,818,458 

1980 

7-12 

7.451.736 

28.07 

Projections* 

1990 

7-12 

8.786.087 

17.91 

1995 

7-12 

8.866.941 

.92 

* 

Based  on  1980  census  (medium  assumption) 


The  decrease  of  growth  rate  in  the  school-age  population  from 
1980  to  1990  is  expected  because  of  the  government's  effective 
population  education  programme.  The  inclusion  of  this  subject  in 
the  school  curriculum  and  the  promotion  of  the  programme  especial- 
ly at  the  grass-roots  level  have  created  an  awareness  of  the  need  for 
family  planning. 
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The  next  table  includes  data  on  primary  schools,  pupil  enrol- 
ment and  the  number  of  teachers  in  both  public  and  private  schools 
from  1970  to  198L  The  greatest  increase  in  all  of  these  occurcd 
from  1970  to  1975,  though  there  was  a  substantial  increase  between 
1980  and  198L  The  same  trend  is  noted  in  the  pupil  enrolment  and 
in  the  number  of  teachers  in  primary  education. 

Of  the  total  number  of  primary  schools  from  1970  to  1981, 
85  per  cent  were  in  rural  areas  and  15  per  cent  were  in  urban  areas. 

In  1970  the  national  teacher-pupil  ratio  was  1:27,  in  1975,  it 
was  1:29,  and  in  1980  and  1981,  1:31.  There  were  more  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  primary  schools  located  in  the  rural  areas  from  1970 
to  1981,  Of  the  pupils  enrolled,  the  percentage  of  boys  enrolled  is 
greater  only  by  a  small  percentage  thaji  that  of  the  girls, 

WhUe  there  was  an  increase  over  this  period  in  the  number  of 
schools,  pupils  enrolled  and  teachers  in  primary  education,  there  was 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  population  growth  rate  for  the  age-group 
and  the  growth  rate  of  primary  schools  and  teachers. 

In  terms  of  number  of  teachers  in  primary  education,  there 
were  more  teachers  in  schools  located  in  the  rural  areas  and  of  these 
teachers,  the  female  teachers  constitute  an  average  of  85  to  81  per 


Table  6  lists  the  age  and  grade  distribution  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  all  grades  of  public  and  private  elementary  schools  and  one  next 
higher  grade  for  the  1981-1982  school  year. 

Of  the  total  of  61,335  six-year-old  pupils  enrolled  in  elemen- 
tary education  in  1981-1982,  93  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  grade  I 
and  7  per  cent  were  in  grade  II,  The  high  percentage  of  six-year-old 
pupils  in  grade  I  could  be  attributed  to  the  high  social  demand  for 
education  in  the  early  years.  For  the  seven-year-old  pupils,  93  per 
cent  were  in  grade  I  and  7  per  cent  were  in  grade  II,  Of  the  eight- 
year-olds,  63  per  cent  were  in  grade  II  and  30  per  cent  in  grade  L 
For  nine-to  twelve-year  old  pupils,  44  to  57  per  cent  were  enrolled 
in  the  grade  level  corresponding  to  their  ages;  that  is,  57  per  cent  of 
the  nine-year-old  pupils  were  in  grade  III,  53  per  cent  of  the  ten-year- 
old  pupils  were  in  grade  IV,  48  per  cent  of  the  eleven-year-old  pupils 
were  in  grade  V  and  44  per  cent  of  the  twelve-year-old  pupils  were 


cent. 


in  grade  VI, 
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Table  5.  Trends  in  primary  education,  1970*1 98 1 


♦    Number  of  teachers  in  private  sector  estimated. 


Year 

f 

Number  of 
Yimary  Schoi 

Sex 

iVo.  of  Enrolled  Pupils  in 
Primary  Education 

No,  of  Teachers  in 
Primary  Education 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

1970 

20,227 
84.97 

3,511 
15.03 

23,804 

M 
F 
T 

2,136,394 
1,832,039 
3,968,433 

1,350,082 
1,309,219 
2,659,301 

3,486,476 
3,141,258 
6,627,734 

29,305 
126,577 
155,882 

16,533 
71,406 
87,939 

45,838 
197,983 
243,821 

1975 

26,326 

4,657 

30,983 

M 
F 
T 

2,476,373 
2,123,585 
4,599,958 

1,564,930 
5,517,564 
3,082,494 

4,041,303 
3,641,149 
7,682,452 

32,167 
138,942 
171,109 

18,147 
78,382 
96,529 

50,314 
217,324 
267,638 

1980 

26,727 

4,728 

31,455 

M 
F 
T 

2,604,521 
2,356,208 
4,960,729 

1,645,913 
1,683,802 
3,329,715 

4,250,434 
4,040,010 
8,290,444 

26,349 
146,217 
172,566 

14,865 
82,486 
97,351 

41,214 
228,703 
269,917 

1981 

26,960 

4,769 

31,729 

M 
F 
T 

2,673,570 
2,423,368 
5,092,230 

1,689^48 
1,731,797 
3,426,053 

4,363,118 
4,155,165 
8,518,283 

25,629 
147,889 
173,518 

14,459 
83,428 
97,887 

40,088 
231,317 
271,405 

i 

5' 

5' 


5 
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Table  6.  Age  and  grade  distribution  of  pupib  enrolled  in  elementary 
education  and  one  next  higher  grade 1981-1982 


Grade  Level 

Age 

S€X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Firtt 
Year 

5 
6 

M 

F 

28,146 
(49J1) 
28,703 
(50.49) 

2,896 
(64.56) 

1,590 
(35.44) 

7 

M 

F 

541,946 
(50.97) 

521,319 
(49.03) 

37.561 
(47.92) 
40,822 
(52.08) 

2,035 
(4  3  J  7) 

2,635 
(56.43) 

8 

M 

F 

201,859 
(53.12) 

178,147 
(46.88) 

396,876 
(49.63) 

402,794 
(50.37) 

37,325 
(47.99) 
40,452 
(52.01) 

1,281 
(47.74) 
143 
(52.26) 

9 

M 
F 

77  929 
(55.77) 
61,804 
(44.23) 

166  872 
(52.23) 
152,623 
(47.77) 

351  8fi7 
(48.39) 

375.282 
(51.61) 

37,461 
(47.63) 
41,189 
(52.37) 

1,332 
(51.28) 

1,265 
(48.72) 

10 

M 

F 

33,352 
(57.36) 
24,793 
(42.64) 

69,859 
(55.36) 
56,332 
(44.64) 

164.587 
(51.56) 
154,628 
(48.44) 

320,270 
(48.55) 

339,400 
(51.45) 

36,375 
(48.40) 
38,779 
(51.60) 

3,428 
(44.72) 

4,238 
(55.26) 

11 

M 
F 

17,689 
(58.13) 
12,741 
(41.87) 

40,728 
(57.64) 
29,932 
(42.36) 

74,870 
(54.27) 
63,088 
(45.73) 

154,029 
(50.63) 

150,196 
(49.37) 

275,539 
(47.99) 

298,620 
(52.01) 

38,116 
(47.64) 
41,892 
(52.36) 

4,204 
(50.19) 

4,172 
(49.80) 

12 

M 
F 

10,221 
(58.06) 
7,384 
(41.94) 

20.527 
(58.72) 
14,430 
(41.28) 

41,050 
(56.12) 
32,096 
(43.88) 

71,953 
(52.92) 
64,013 
(47.08) 

148,777 
(49.95) 

149,074 
(50.05) 

255,202 
(47.55) 

281,501 
(52.45) 

56.773 
(50.19) 
56.343 
(49.80) 

13 

M 
F 

40,582 
(59.34) 
27,807 
(40.66) 

67.258 
(60.46) 
43,985 
(39.54) 

68,213 
(59.03) 
47,344 
(40.97) 

102,426 
(55.69) 
81,495 
(44.31) 

151,774 
(52.59) 

136,825 
(47.41) 

239,160 
(50.32) 

236,118 
(49.68) 

372,403 
(50.19) 
369,583 
(49.80) 

ToUl 

1,814,422 

1.545,085 

1,455,472 

1,365,137 

1,238,372 

1,099,795 

863,478 

*  Age  disUibudon  of  pupUs  in  the  private  sector  estimated. 
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Further  examination  of  the  data  shows  a  that  only  59.66  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  grades  corresponding  to  their 
ages.  This  could  be  attributed  to  the  numbers  of  pupils  enrolling 
before  age  six,  and  numbers  of  drop-outs,  repeaters,  school  returnees 
and  pupils  enrolling  late, 

School  administration 

Presidential  Decree  No.  1,  or  the  Integrated  Reorganization 
Plan,  went  into  effect  in  1975  to  achieve  greater  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  government  operations.  Under  this  Plan  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  Culture  and  Sports  went  from  a  highly  cenrri^lized  system 
in  which  only  three  promotional  bureaus  handled  all  educational 
activities,  to  a  decent;*alized  structure  that  gave  more  authority  to 
regional  staff.  The  directors  of  the  13  regions  supervise  and  evaluate 
all  educational  operations  within  their  regions. 

Under  tliis  system,  education  has  become  more  responsive  to 
local  needs  and  projects  have  been  more  efficiently  managed.  The 
present  organization  of  the  educational  system  should  help  to  ac- 
celerate the  universalization  of  primary  education. 

Geographical  distribution  of  primary  education  facilities 

A  study  to  ascertain  and  quantify  regional  disparities  in  educa- 
tion was  undertaken  in  1979.  The  study  measured  literacy  rate,  parti- 
cipation rate,  cohort  survival  rate,  achievement  levels,  proportion  of 
adults  with  Grade  VI  education  and  transition  rates  from  elementary 
to  secondary  school.  Based  on  these  indicators,  national  cut-offs 
were  determined.  For  participation,  achievement  and  survival  the 
national  cut-offs  were  75,  47  and  67  per  cent^  respectively.  Of  the 
school  districts  measured,  23  were  found  to  rank  below  these  cut-off 
figures.  In  the  same  year  the  Planning  Service  classified  all  30,622 
schools  in  the  country  according  to  adequacy  of  instructional 
materials,  teacher  training,  equipment,  buildings  and  geographical 
accessibility.  A  total  of  13,369  schools  were  categorized  as  depress- 
ed, disadvantaged  and  underserved  (DDU)  in  this  survey. 

Table  7  shows  the  distribution  by  region  of  elementary  educa- 
tion facilities  in  1981-1982.  A  breakdown  of  pupils  by  sex  is  not 
included  since  no  such  data  are  available. 
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Table  7.  Geographical  distribution  of  elementary  education  facilities,  1981-1982 


:  Total  population  : 

'  of  elementary    :  Number  of  ' 

Regicn  :  education      :  elemenXtry  ; 

:  a:^'Zroup      :  srJiooig  : 

:  (J98J)        :  : 


;Vo.  o/ pupQi 
enrolled  in 
elementary 
school* 


No.  of  age-group 
pupils  enrolled 
in  elementary 
school* 


Percentage  of 
enrolment  of 
age-group 


NCR 

842,167 

:  754 

874,844 

795,933 

;  9441 

I 

535,45  3 

2,933 

625,502 

527,100 

98.44 

U 

3^9497 

2,215 

395,890 

345,530 

98.95 

ni 

751,251 

2,473 

870,644 

739,456 

:  98.43 

IV 

961336 

3,323 

1,094434 

909,091 

94.52 

V 

565,275 

2,800 

669,800 

542,385 

95.95 

VI 

704.774 

3,163 

840,523 

691,234 

98.08 

vu 

585,102 

2,564 

637,^68 

546,856 

93.46 

vni  : 

445,333 

3,029 

499,255 

436,471 

98.01 

DC  : 

407,656 

1,937 

435,749 

380,451 

93.33 

X  : 

442,531 

2,269  • 

509,595 

408,712 

92.36 

XI  : 

537,677 

2,055  • 

605,712 

525,645 

97.76 

Xfl  : 

373302 

1,714  . 

458,967 

365,097 

97.80 

TOTAL  : 

740IJ54 

31,729 

8,518,283 

7,213,961 

96.17 

Includes  tmdex-ftgc  and  over-age  pupils 
Includes  7-  to  12-y ear-old  pupUs  only 


All  13  regions  had  an  enrolment  ratio  of  92  per  cent  and 
above.  Region  II,  with  an  enrolment  ratio  of  98.95  per  cent,  ranked 
first,  followed  by  Region  I  with  98.44  per  cent  and  Region  III  with 
98.43  per  cent.  The  last  in  rank  was  Region  X,  with  an  enrolment 
ratio  of  92.36  per  cent.  The  three  highest  ratios  come  from  Luzon 
area  and  the  three  lowest  from  the  Visayas  and  Mindanao,  Some 
regions  have  better  roads  and  others  receive  more  public  investment. 
The  proximity  of  Luzon  to  the  seat  of  the  National  Government 
makes  it  more  accessible  to  economic  development  efforts  and  goods 
than  the  Visayas  and  Mindanao.  Other  factors  like  attitudes  towards 
education  and  general  allocation  of  resources  might  explain  the 
regional  differences* 

The  enrolment  in  government  elementary  schools  by  region, 
grade  and  sex  for  1981-198?  is  presented  in  Table  8. 

The  statistical  tabic  a\d  not  yield  data  on  enrolment  in  rural 
areas  and  urban  areas.  Ho  :,*ever.  Regions  III,  IV  and  VI  are  highly 
urbanized  while  Regions  II,  IX,  X  and  XII  are  rural  and  have  diverse 
cultural  minority  groups,  and  higher  enrolment  is  shown  the  former. . 


Table  8.  Enrolment  in  government  elementary  schools  by  region,  grade  and  sex 

1981-1982 


Region 

Grade  J 

Grade  JJ 

Grade  W 

Grade  IV 

Grede  V 

Grade  VI 

Total 

Grand 

M 

F 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

H 

F 

M 

F 

M 

f 

Total 

NCR 

65,B62 

60,076 

59,777 

34,963 

60,307 

36.314 

59.313 

56.162 

38.937 

57.853 

34.646 

33.190 

338,862 

338.763 

697.625 

I 

63^22 

58.142 

53,SSS 

49,177 

51,339 

47.807 

50.707 

47.139 

47,494 

44.676 

42390 

4M61 

308.927 

288.422 

397349 

II 

43,B94 

39394 

35^09 

33.413 

32.997 

31.208 

32.128 

29.803 

29.462 

28.944 

23.364 

24.456 

197,634 

187.218 

384.872 

III 

B3,746 

75>43 

75*493 

69,207 

72,807 

67.863 

70.648 

63.608 

64.600 

62.187 

58.302 

36301 

425.396 

397.611 

823.207 

IV 

112,601 

100305 

95  334 

8B.364 

92.863 

83.725 

87.207 

82.961 

80.366 

78329 

72.773 

72.188 

541.864 

308.172 

1.030.036 

V 

71,940 

64.700 

61,993 

36336 

59.262 

34393 

53.142 

52.443 

4B.025 

46,640 

41.960 

41.323 

338322 

317.037 

633.339 

VI 

94,950 

84,578 

77,683 

72,093 

71.314 

67.217 

63.706 

64.198 

'?0 

37333 

50.068 

31.336 

417.083 

397.473 

814338 

VII 

71,999 

64fi95 

S9394 

33,673 

53.021 

32.031 

48.617 

48.295 

4l,r30 

42.537 

34.262 

36,625 

310.823 

299.256 

610.079 

VIII 

SB, 060 

54,711 

47,676 

43.286 

42,142 

43.677 

38.997 

39.933 

32.743 

34.388 

26.316 

29.754 

246.136 

247.969 

494.103 

DC 

SS.796 

49,S37 

40,SS0 

41.289 

37.748 

34.934 

32.944 

32.770 

27.674 

27332 

22.227 

23.719 

216.939 

210.101 

427.040 

X 

39^84 

51,733 

47,728 

44,630 

43^68 

41.169 

38.140 

38.333 

33.082 

34.336 

31.913 

251.303 

242.316 

493.821 

XI 

69318 

62,931 

55,S6S 

31,639 

50.620 

48.493 

43.193 

43.134 

38.699 

4C  .  23 

33.261 

291.894 

284.101 

375.993 

xu 

56461 

53347 

47,610 

43,316 

41.211 

37.437 

33333 

33.364 

28.031 

2?.-', 

-.7 

23.341 

229.783 

219.439 

449.244 

TOTAL 

MS92 

706.091 

669.012 

636,405 

3843->i 

321.968 

3,938.100 

907J043 

738^89 

711.719 

638.397 

388.033 

311.307 

4.135.190 

8.073.290 

a 


Souioe:  MECS  SudiUoI  BuQetln  1 982 
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Of  the  8,073,290  chUdren  enroUed  in  1981-1982,  51.22  per 
cent  were  boys  and  48.78  per  cent  were  girls,  in  every  region  but 
Region  III.  Across  grade  levels,  boys  outnumber  girls  in  grades  I 
through  V.  Regions  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X  and  XI  show  raarked 
increases  in  the  enrolment  of  girls  in  grades  V  and  VI.  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  these  farming  and  fishing  areas  parents 
expect  their  sons  to  help  i:i  earning  the  family  income. 

Table  9  shows  the  number  of  classes  in  government  elementary 
schools  by  region  in  1981-1982. 

Table  9.  Public  elementary  classes  by  rrgion,  1981-198^ 


Region 

Multi-grade  classes 

Classes  of  grades  /-  VI 

Grand  total 

NCR 

106 

18,462 

18,568 

I 

1,033 

16,436 

17,469 

n 

1,186 

9,315 

10,501 

III 

927 

19,667 

20,594 

IV 

1^43 

25,548 

27,091 

V 

1,236 

16,925 

18,161 

VI 

832 

21,726 

22,558 

VII 

762 

15^99 

1<,361 

VIII 

1,331 

12,732 

14,063 

DC 

1,212 

9,594 

10,806 

X 

665 

10,734 

11,399 

XI 

944 

13,512 

14,456 

XII 

490 

10,189 

10,679 

TOTAL 

12,267 

200.439 

212,706 

Source:  MECS  Statistical  Bulletin,  1 982 


Regions  IV,  VI  and  III  rank  highest  in  number  of  classes  for 
1981-1982,  while  Regions  IX,  XII  and  II  rank  lowest.  Since  the 
former  regions  had  a  hi  ;h  enrolment  for  this  school  year,  it  follows 
that  the  number  of  classes  is  also  high. 

The  total  enrolment  given  in  Table  8  for  school  year  1981- 
1P82  is  8,073,290  and  the  total  number  of  dr^.scs  is  212,706.  The 
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average  size  oi*  the  classes  in  the  primary  schools  for  the  school  year 
was  therefore  38  pupils  per  class. 

Retention  of  primary  students 

Table  10  shows  the  number  of  childicn  who  dropped  out  of 
elementary  school  in  each  grade  during  the  ISrVj  1;982  school  year. 

For  the  school  year  1982-1983,  the  Government  elementary 
schools  achieved  the  high  retention  rate  of  91.52  per  cent,  which 
means  a  dropout  rate  of  only  2.92  per  cent.  The  problem  of  children: 
withdrawing  from  school  before  completing  the  primary  cycle  is  not 
as  serious  in  the  Philippines  as  it  is  in  other  developing  countries. 
This  rate  should  drop  to  zero  if  the  Government's  educational  devel- 
opment programme  through  ERODED  proves  successful. 

The  rate  of  children  who  have  to  repeat  grades  was  2.14  per 
cent  :n  1981-1982,  and  studies  have  been  conducted  to  find  the 
underlying  causes  for  repetition  and  the  remedial  measures  needed 
to  lower  the  rate.  To  remedy  grade  repetition,  the  Government 
adopted  a  policy  of  automatic  promotion,  but  this  policy  was  modi- 
fied after  five  years  of  operation  because  it  was  adversely  affecting 
pupil  achievement.  Today  grade  repetition  is  allowed  if  teachers 
can  prove  they  have  made  every  effort  to  help  children  pass  and  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

Guidance  Centres  have  been  organized  in  most  elementary 
schools  not  only  to  handle  children's  personality  problems  but  also 
to  determine  their  occupational  inclinations  and  skills.  In  co-ordination 
wdth  non-formal  education  authorities,  guidance  counsellors  follow 
cases  of  potential  and  actual  drop-outs  to  help  retain  or  retrieve 
them. 

Teacher  supply  and  demand 

Teachers  for  the  primary  level  are  provided  by  teacher  training 
institutions  in  both  the  government  and  non-government  sectors. 
The  former  includes  48  colleges  and  universities  and  about  80  per 
cent  of  them  offer  teacher  training  for  different  levels. 

Pre-service  primary  teacher  training  institutions  are  located 
throughout  l*ic  ^.3  educational  regions.  There  are  variations  in  en- 
rolment from  region  to  region.    The  National  Capital  Region  in 
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Table  10.  Drop-outs  in 


Government  elementar;  r>chools  by 
198M982 


region,  grade  and  sex 


M39 
2.439 
1.295 
2  J  31 
3^34 
2.396 
3,923 
5fi29 
2,919 
1.759 
1.951 
2,666 
23U8 
33.989 


918 
1.762 
991 
1.459 
2,455 
1,874 
2,817 
3,261 
2.045 
1.365 
1.S18 
2.061 
1,926 
24,452 


662 
929 
842 
1.352 
2.027 
1.893 
2,942 
3.191 
2.403 
1.342 
U90 
2.041 
1.785 


22,699 


504 
981 
528 
872 
1.317 
1,331 
1.842 
1.938 
1,618 
925 
953 
1.352 
1.280 


15,441 


770 
1.092 
872 
1.286 
2.263 
1.914 
2.943 
3.031 
2.126 
1.313 
1.270 
1.938 
1,709 


22.527 


530 
941 
490 
934 
1.375 
1.314 
1,727 
1.825 
1.381 
903 
912 
1,355 
1,148 


14,835 


758 
970 
674 
1.455 
2,221 
1.986 
2,847 
2,658 
2.078 
1.239 
1.074 
1.771 
1.502 


21.233 


534 
673 
440 
956 
1.421 
1.333 
1.789 
1.748 
1.389 
821 
S03 
1.301 
946 


14,154 


M 


992 
l,2l>4 

809 
1,630 
2.399 
2,046 
2,935 
2,416 
1.940 
1.213 
1.107 
1.804 
1,442 


21,937 


650 
775 
594 
1.167 
1.581 
1.385 
1.879 
1.S41 
1.373 
891 
843 
1.318 
936 


M 


797 
1.074 
649 
1.383 
1.813 
1.781 
2.325 
1.776 
1.411 
1.017 
901 
1.422 
1.269 


13.233  17,618 


So  wees:  RcgJomI  Annual  Report,  1 981 

EOY  DIvljion  Sutisticil  Bulletin,  1 981-1 982 
EOY  Dbtiict  SutJsdciI  Bulletin,  1 98M  982 


536 
450 
448 
847 
1,153 
1.233 
1,432 
1,114 
1,034 
7W 
839 
1.087 
677 


Total 

Crtnd 

M 

F 

Toml 

5,118 

3,672 

8,790 

7.708 

5.582 

13,290 

5,141 

3,491 

8,632 

9,237 

6.235 

15,472 

14.257 

9,302 

23.559 

12,016 

8,470 

20,486 

17,915 

11,486 

29.401 

10,101 

11,727 

29.828 

12.877 

8,840 

21,717 

7.8<3 

5,689 

13.572 

7.593 

5,868 

13,461 

11.642 

8,474 

20,116 

10.515 

6,913 

17,428 

140.003 

95.749 

235,752 
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which  Manila  is  located  has  the  highest  enrolment.  However,  because 
of  the  "decongestion  of  Manila"  programme,  many  Manila  institu- 
tions have  established  branches  in  other  regions.  This  has  riven  those 
in  rural  areas  an  opportunity  to  enrol  in  teacher  education  classes. 

Only  three  of  the  48  Government  colleges  and  universities  are 
teachers'  colleges  or  normal  colleges  that  offer  teacher  training  only. 
Until  the  early  1970s  there  were  eight  public  normal  schools  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  country,  but  because  their  curricula  have 
expanded,  only  one  of  them,  the  Philippine  Normal  College,  has 
remained  exclusively  a  teachers'  college.  The  others  have  been 
chartered  as  state  colleges  or  universities  and  are  presently  offering 
teacher  education  along  with  liberal  arts,  agriculture  and  even  medi- 
cine. The  attraction  of  these  other  courses  may  have  caused  the 
slump  in  enrolment  in  teacher  education  in  the  early  1970s.  The 
private  colleges  and  universities  offer  teacher  education  courses  in 
both  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

In  a  recent  study  of  117  teacher  training  institutions  in  the  13 
educational  regions,  it  was  shown  that  there  was  an  enrolment  slump 
from  1975  to  1979  and  a  peak  in  enrolment  in  1980  and  198L  The 
results  of  this  study  are  shown  jn  Figure  4  below. 

Figure  4.  Enrolment  trends  in  teacher  training  institutions, 
1976-1981 
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Enrolment  increase  as  shown  jn  this  graph  may  liavc  been  due 
to  Government  incentives  like  salary  increases,  living  a'lov^dnces  and 
allowances  for  supplies  and  materials. 

Other  factors  may  have  been  the  inrroduction  of  the  Master 
Teacher  Plan,  which  c'^llows  horizontal  upgrading  of  salaries  for  com- 
petent primary  teachers  who  may  be  promoted  to  Master  Teacher  I, 
II,  III,  IV  or  V,  and  the  Merit  Increase  Programme,  which  rewards 
teachers  for  exemplary  performance,  cost-effective  innovations,  or 
graduate  coursework  without  benefit  of  a  Government  scholarship. 

During  this  period  many  new  teachers  were  hired  all  over  the 
country.  Schools  in  the  remote  areas  do  not  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
teachers  because  in  the  depressed,  disadvantaged  and  underserved 
areas  there  are  special  incentives  like  the  "hazard  allowance"  for 
teachers. 

There  are  no  data  av^^iable  for  those  schools  that  have  combi- 
nation classes  (two  grade:,  'caught  by  one  teacher)  or  for  one-teacher 
schools.  However,  in  a  study  of  Government  primary  schools  it  has 
been  found  that  5.7  per  cent  of  the  214,329  classes  are  multigrade, 
where  a  teacher  teaches  three  grades  in  one  class.  (See  Table  9). 
These  schools  exist  in  the  rural  or  remote  areas  where  there  are  few 
pupils  enrolled  in  each  grade.  With  more  and  more  roads  being  built 
in  many  communities,  it  is  possible  that  this  situation  is  changing  in 
all  but  the  most  remote  areas.  There  are  1,800  school  districts  in 
the  Philippines,  and  one  or  two  classes  in  each  district  are  com- 
bination or  multigrade  classes,  according  to  verbal  reports  of  some 
assistant  superintendents. 

The  National  Research  and  Development  Centre  for  Teacher 
Education  made  a  study  of  teacher  demand  in  88  sample  school 
divisions  of  the  13  regions  for  1980  and  1981.  The  study  took  into 
account  attrition  due  to  retirement,  death,  and  resignation,  natural 
increase  due  to  higher  enrolment  based  on  the  ideal  pupil-teacher 
ratio.  The  results  showed  that  of  the  1,015  teachers  who  left  the 
service  in  1980,  22.76  per  cent  resigned,  and  of  the  1,699  who  left  in 
1981,  11.65  percent  died,  52-62  per  cent  retired  and  35.73  per  cent 
resigned.  The  increase  in  those  who  resigned  is  perhaps  due  to  trans- 
fers to  other  jobs  or  to  self-employment. 

Of  the  88  division  superintendents  interviewed,  17  per  cent 
reported  enough  applicants  for  1981,  54.5  per  cent  reported  more 
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than  enough  and  8  per  cent  said  there  were  not  enough  applicants. 
The  last  8  per  cent  headed  divisions  in  typhoon-prone  areas  or  areas 
where  transportation  and  communication  are  difficult.  It  is  possible 
that  there  are  variations  in  the  number  of  teachers  needed  among 
divisions  within  regions,  districts  within  divisions,  or  even  schools 
within  districts.  There  are  divisions  that  include  large  cities  where 
there  are  more  than  enough  teacher  applicants  due  to  opportunities 
for  after-school  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  schools  on 
isolated  islands  the  attraction  is  much  lower  due  to  inconven- 
iences prospective  teachers  would  experience.  Analysis  of  the  supply 
and  demand  curves  in  the  study  mentioned  show<;  that  there  seems 
to  be  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  for  primary  ..sses. 

Teachers  for  special  groups.  In  the  Ministry's  Bureau  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  there  is  a  Special  Education  Division  (SPED)  that 
provides  training  for  primary  school  teachers  in  the  diagnosis, 
assessment  and  referral  of  gifted,  handicapped  and  learning  disabled 
children.  The  demand  for  these  SPED  teachers  is  quite  high.  A  May 
1983  survey  of  25  per  cent  of  the  country's  school  districts  indicated 
that  there  may  be  as  many  as  91,363  exceptional  children  in  the 
Philippines.  If  the  national  average  class  size  of  25  pupils  per  class 
is  applied,  there  should  be  3,654  SPED  teachers  trained.  In  one 
region,  however,  there  are  only  94  SPED  teachers  for  10,385  excep- 
tional children.  Records  of  the  Special  Education  Division  show  a 
high  attrition  rate  for  teachers:  only  64  per  cent  of  the  SPED 
teachers  trained  have  remained  in  the  programme.  To  meet  the 
critical  demand  for  special  education  teachers,  SPED  has  offered 
short-term,  non-degree  courses  during  summers  and  other  teacher 
holidays,  but  there  is  still  a  need  for  more  of  these  teachers. 

To  help  teachers  and  administrators  cope  with  the  challenge  of 
mainstreaming,  or  integration  in  regular  classes,  of  special  education 
students,  the  Ministry  has  provided  funds  for  special  training.  Some 
1,200  staff  members  have  undertaken  this  training. 

Programmes  for  the  120  ethnolinguistic  groups  or  cultural 
minorities  in  the  Philippines  are  handled  by  the  Presidential  Assis- 
tant for  National  Minorities  (PANAMIN).  Since  literacy  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  teaching  of  the  minorities,  the  Ministry  arranges 
language  training  for  teachers  through  the  Summer  Institute  of 
Linguistics.  During  the  summer,  the  Baguio  Vacation  Normal  School 
offers  scholarships  for  teachers  of  literacy  to  cultural  minority 
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groups.  The  teachers  sign  a  contract  to  go  back  to  their  own  villages 
to  teach  or  co-ordinate  a  group  of  teachers.  In  this  Programme  for 
Functional  Literacy  Teachers,  teachers  can  earn  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
Education  with  a  specialization  in  functional  literacy.  They  are 
taught  unique  teaching  methods  adopted  by  literacy  woikers  in 
specific  communities.  For  example,  in  Saranggani-Bilaan  community 
members  are  trained  as  literacy  teachers;  in  Central  Mindanao's 
Vernacular  Component,  native  children  who  shy  away  from  the 
public  schools  because  of  their  inability  to  understand  English  or 
Filipino  are  taught  one  half  hour  each  day  in  the  vernacular  by  lay 
teachers;  and  among  the  Kankanai  of  Northern  Luzon,  literacy 
teachers  encourage  the  community  to  tell  folktales,  riddles  and  jokes 
to  be  written  in  their  language  and  then  distributed  to  encourage 
reading  and  writing. 

Male-female  ratios  among  teachers.  In  the  Philippines  most 
primary-level  teachers  are  female.  The  ratio  of  women  to  men 
teachers  ranges  from  5:1  to  13:1.  One  school  in  Manila  has  100 
female  and  5  male  teachers.  The  majority  of  men  teachers  originally 
assigned  to  the  primary  level  have  been  promoted  to  principals  or 
supervisors  or  have  sought  employment  elsewhere,  and  since  1978 
enrolment  of  men  in  teacher  training  institutions  has  fallen  drasti- 
cally. Many  people  complain  about  the  possible  effect  on  pupils 
of  fewer  male  teachers  at  the  primary  level,  and  the  possibility  of 
recruiting  more  male  teachers  is  being  studied  so  that  vocational  and 
pre-military  training  and  physical  education  may  be  expanded. 

School  supervision 

The  role  of  the  district  supervisor  is  both  administrative  and 
supervisory.  Among  his  duties  are  —  supervision  of  pre-schools  and 
elementary  schools,  evaluation  of  educational  achievement  and 
co-ordination  of  the  school  programme  with  the  functions  of  other 
agencies  in  the  promotion  of  socio-economic  projects.  He  leads  in 
community  development  projects  for  both  social  and  economic  pur- 
poses, is  the  chairman  of  the  local  school  board  and  participates  in 
civic  and  even  religious  activities.  In  his  role  as  facilitator  for  both 
community  activities  and  national  development  projects,  the  district 
supervisor  contributes  to  making  primary  education  available  to 
disadvantaged  sectors  and  ensuring  community  involvement  in 
education. 
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To  make  the  district  supervisors  more  effective  in  this  dual 
role,  a  special  training  programme  has  been  conducted  since  1976 
and  870  district  supervisors  have  been  trained.  The  programme 
includes  such  topics  as  community  development,  educational  leader- 
ship, human  resource  management,  non-formal  education  and  rural- 
urban  dynamics.  Trainees  also  visit  rural  communities.  At  the  end 
of  the  course,  the  supervisors  make  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
their  own  districts  and  these  plans  are  monitored  and  evaluated  after 
the  training.  Besides  the  programme  described  above,  there  have 
been  many  other  seminars  and  workshops  to  make  the  district  super- 
visors better  administrators  and  supervisors.  Teachers  who  will  later 
be  promoted  to  supervisors  take  courses  at  the  pre-service  level 
in  administration  and  supervision. 

Subject  supervisors  arc  also  concerned  with  students'  learning 
disabilities  and  must  adopt  remedial  teaching  programmes  in  their 
subject  areas.  Health  supervisors  in  deprived  areas  interpret  health 
and  hygiene  programmes  to  students  and  community  members. 

Primary  education  for  special  population  groups 

Cultural  minorities.  The  ethnolinguistic  minorities  in  the 
Philippines  comprise  about  5.9  million  people,  or  12  per  cent  of  the 
population.  In  1967  PANAMIN,  the  Presidential  Assistant  on  Na- 
tional Minorities,  was  established  to  facilitate  the  integration  of 
ethnic  groups  wishing  to  be  assimilated  into  Philippine  society  and 
to  protect  the  rights  of  those  wishing  to  preserve  their  own  lifestyles. 
Education  is  one  of  the  components  of  PANAMIN's  broad  communi- 
ty development  programmes,  and  primary  and  secondary  schools  for 
minorities  have  been  built  and  upgraded  to  improve  their  access  to 
education. 

Economically  disadvantaged  children.  Disparities  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  educational  resources  to  the  rural  poor  and  those  in  develop- 
ed areas  have  been  noted  in  the  past,  and  national  policy  now  aims  to 
reduce  this  disparity  by  providing  free  education  to  all  school  child- 
ren in  the  primary  age-group.  Among  children  in  the  urban  slums, 
the  same  policy  of  free  compulsory  primary  education  is  followed. 
However,  the  main  problem  in  the  urban  areas  is  congestion.  Prima- 
ry classes  tend  to  be  so  large  that  classes  are  held  in  two  shifts, 
morning  and  afternoon.  This  results  in  the  full  utilization  of  school 
facilities.  Another  measure  to  solve  this  problem  is  the  relocation  of 
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squatters.  Homes  and  schools  are  provided  in  each  relocation  area. 
In  one  of  these  areas  a  new  instructional  system  called  IMPACT 
enables  an  instructional  supervisor  to  teach  from  100  to  240  students 
in  a  class.  Learning  modules  are  used  and  pupils  must  report  to  the 
learning  centre  to  take  examinations  before  they  are  given  the  next 
lesson.  This  is  one  version  of  distance  education,  since  the  learners 
learn  in  their  homes  with  the  help  of  their  parents  or  older  siblings 
acting  as  tutors.  The  method  is  being  tried  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  larger  schools  because  it  results  in  lower  costs  at 
standard  quality  of  mass  education. 

Many  agencies  attend  to  the  needs  of  economically  deprived 
children.  The  Ministries  of  National  Defence,  Social  Services  and 
Development,  Health,  Local  Government  and  Community  Develop- 
ment, plus  a  host  of  non-government  agencies,  carry  out  programmes 
in  literacy,  health  and  sanitation,  skills  training,  elementary  agricul- 
ture and  home  improvement.  These  programmes  help  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  rural  areas  and  thereby  improve  the  lives  of 
children  and  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  full  education. 

Exceptional  children.  The  Philippine  National  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Manila  were  estab- 
lished as  early  as  1907  to  provide  special  education  and  free  lodging 
to  handicapped  children.  Since  then,  special  education  programmes 
have  expanded  to  serve  children  who  are  gifted,  mentally  retarded, 
visually  impaired,  hearing  impaired  and  physically  handicapped,  and 
who  have  speech  defects  or  learning  disabilities.  A  nationwide  survey 
of  school-age  exceptional  children  conducted  from  1979  to  1982 
revealed  that  among  907,094  students  in  1,024  schools,  108,814 
required  special  education  services.  These  children  fell  into  the 
following  categories: 


gifted 

39,740 

mentally  retarded 

49,607 

children  with  behaviour  problems 

1,988 

visually  impaired 

1,181 

hearing  impaired 

4,574 

children  with  speech  defects 

5,063 

orthopaedically  handicappeu 

2,063 

children  with  special  health  problems 

4,598 

Total 

108,814 
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Many  of  these  children  are  still  not  receiving  appropriate  special 
education  because  of  inadequate  resources  or  funding. 

Within  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  Education  there  is  a  Special 
Education  Division  (SPED)  that  is  responsible  for  the  education  of 
exceptional  children.  Twenty-three  SPED  centres  have  been  estab- 
lished in  various  regions.  There  are  also  private  special  child  study 
centres  that  undertake  programmes  for  disabled  children.  UNICEF, 
the  Philippine  Foundation  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled, 
the  Philippine  Pediatric  Society,  the  Nutrition  Centre  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  National  Commission  Concerning  Disabled 
Persons  are  some  of  the  national  and  international  organizations  that 
contribute  to  the  care  of  these  children.  Table  11  lists  the  numbers 
of  institutions  of  special  education  in  the  Philippines. 


Table  1 1 .  Special  education  institutions 


Type  of  Institution 

1981  or  Year 

1980 

1975 

1970 

Total  priniaiy  schools 

31,729 

31,455 

30,983 

23,804 

Schools  fox  the  physically  han- 
dicapped - 

(a)   Hearing  impaired 

7 

7 

5 

2 

(b)  Visually  impaired 

3 

3 

3 

1 

(c)  Oithopaedically  handicapped 

4 

4 

2 

1 

Schools     for     the  mentally 
retarded 

14 

14 

14 

2 

Schools     for     the  mentally 
gifted 

5 

5 

5 

4 

Schools  for  children  with  beha- 
vioural problems  (includes 
schools  that  rehabilitate  drug 
addicts  and  wayward  youth, 
residences  for  girls  and  juve- 
nile homes) 

11 

10 

7 

6 

Special  Education  Centers  (under 
the  SPED  Programme) 

22 

22 

Unavailab^s 

Unavailable 
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Special  children  arc  either  segregated  in  special  residential  or 
day  schools,  or  partially  integrated  in  special  classes  for  academic 
subjects  but  regular  classes  for  non-acad  r  M.ibjr?cts,  or  fully  integ- 
rated in  regular  classes.  The  last  option,  niair:sl:  c:t«vir  s  the  main 
goal  of  special  education  in  the  Philippines,  There  ait:  'dl^o  c^^se^  of 
"reverse  integration",  in  which  non-handicapped  children  are  invited 
to  special  education  classes  or  SPED  centres. 

The  educational  situation  of  the  gifted  and  handicapped  in 
the  Philippines  is  more  encouraging  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  The 
declaration  of  the  International  Year  of  the  Child  in  1980,  the 
International  Year  of  the  Disabled  in  1981,  and  President  Marcos' 
proclamations  of  the  Decade  of  the  Filipino  Child  in  1976  and  the 
Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  in  1981  have  all  been  powerful  spring- 
boards for  the  launching  of  special  education  programmes.  During 
the  1982-1983  school  year  special  students  attended  47  special 
schools,  23  SPED  centres  and  1,602  regular  elementary  and  second- 
ary classes. 

There  are,  however,  several  problems  to  be  solved  before  all 
exceptional  children  can  be  given  an  adequate  and  appropriate 
primary  education.  There  is  a  lack  of  information  dissemination 
about  the  behavioural  characteristics  of  handicapped  children,  a 
lack  of  inexpensive  detection  methods,  a  lack  of  adequate  training 
of  parents  and  teachers  in  identifying  the  handicapped  and  a  lack 
of  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  registration  of  exceptional  child- 
ren to  allow  for  early  intervention.  Only  2  per  cent  of  these  children 
are  currently  receiving  special  education,  but  efforts  are  being  made 
in  many  areas  to  improve  this  situation. 

Non-formal  education 

The  problem  of  non-enrolment  of  children  who  have  access  to 
primary  education  is  not  as  serious  in  the  Philippines  as  it  is  in  some 
countries.  Of  the  total  age-group  population  of  7,501,554  in  1981, 
96  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  elementary  school.  The  remaining  child- 
ren who  do  not  or  cannot  go  to  school  regularly  are  served  by 
Government  literacy  and  non-formal  education  programmes. 

The  Office  of  Non-formal  Education  (ONFE)  implements  a 
literacy  programme  for  out-of-nchool  youth  and  illiterate  adults  and 
offers  vocational  training  for  young  school  leavers  who  are  entering 
the  labour  market  without  marketable  skills.  In  1982,  enrollees  in 
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NFS  classes  numbered  78,005,  but  there  is  no  record  of  what  per- 
centage of  these  belong  to  the  primary  age-group. 

The  Distance  Learning  Delivery  System  enables  primary 
schtK  i.-xge  children  who  must  earn  money,  to  study  through  modules 
and  co.^dnuc  iu  work.  The  Philippine  Educational  Placement  Pro- 
gramme vests  drop-outs  to  determine  ;it  what  level  they  can  re-enter 
the  school  system,  and  gives  them  credit  for  knowledge  obtained 
through  work  and  life  outside  school.  Since  1978,  108,142  students 
have  been  tested  in  this  programme  and  47.18  per  cent  have  moved 
into  higher  grades  than  the  ones  they  left. 
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Chapter  Three 

NATIONAL  POLICY  AND  PLANS  FOR  UNIVERSAL 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  importance  of  an  enlightened  citizen  try  was  recognized 
early  by  the  colonizers  of  the  Philippines,  who  tried  to  provide 
Filipino  children  with  at  least  a  minimum  level  of  basic  education. 
Royal  decrees  from  Spain  supported  education  and  made  school 
attendance  compulsory.  The  Educational  Reform  of  1863  provided 
for  free  tuition  for  the  poor  in  a  public  school  system. 

These  significant  beginnings  were  followed  by  more  recent 
policies  and  plans  to  ensure  the  universalization  of  primary  education 
in  the  country.  Universalization  means  not  only  providing  access  to 
and  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  for  all  children  of 
school  age,  but  also  ensuring  the  highest  possible  quality  of  that 
education. 

Plans  to  upgrade  primary  education. 

National  Plan  of  Action  for  Ed  a: -jtion  for  the  Decade  of  the 
Filipino  Child.  In  x978  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Culture  and 
Sports  formulated  a  child  development  plan  for  the  Decade  of  the 
Filipino  Child,  which  will  last  from  1978  to  1987.  This  Plan  of 
Action  stipulates  that 'no  child  of  school-age  shall  be  deprived  of 
basic  education,  that  nutrition  and  school  feeding  programmes  will 
be  expanded,  that  local  governments  and  school  boards  will  provide 
pre-school  education  after  other  priorities  have  been  met,  and  that 
such  moral  values  as  self-reliance,  integrity,  industry,  social  respon- 
sibility and  discipline  should  be  developed  in  young  people.  This 
Plan  has  provided  direction  for  primary  education  throughout  the 
country.  It  will  improve  access  to  basic  social  services  for  children  in 
both  urban  and  ruial  areas. 

Survey  of  Outcomes  of  Elementary  Education  (SOUTELE). 
This  was  the  country's  maiden  attempt  at  a  systems  analysis  of 
primary  education  and,  specifically,  the  achievement  level  of  primary 
graduates  in  both  public  and  private  schools.  SOUTELE  painted  a 
dismal  picture  of  primary  education  in  the  country.  It  revealed  that 
children  around  the  country  were  generally  deficient  in  basic  skills. 
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and  that  those  in  depressed,  disadvantaged  and  undersem  ^  areas 
manifested  poorer  achievement  than  those  in  developed  areas.  It  also 
revealed  disparities  not  only  in  achievement  but  in  educational  re- 
sources between  and  within  regions.  This  was  the  foundation  for  all 
projects  aimed  at  the  universcilization  of  primary  education. 

"Experimental  Elementary  Programme  (EEEP).  Picking  up 
cues  iiom  SOUTELE,  the  Experimental  Elementary  Education 
Programme  studied  the  relative  effectiveness  of  an  elementary  curri- 
culum with  fewer  subjects  addressed  particularly  to  the  mastery  of 
basic  skills.  It  was  tried  out  for  two  years  and  its  results  provided 
valuable  insights  for  developing  the  New  Elementary  School  Curri- 
culum in  1983. 

Programme  for  Comprehensive  Elementary  Education  Devel- 
opment (PROCEED).  This  is  the  first  attempt  at  developing  a  long- 
range  plan  to  upgrade  basic  education  and  it  is  based  on  the  findings 
of  SOUTELE  and  the  EEEP.  PROCEED  is  a  10-year  programme  in- 
tended to  develop  eight  major  components  of  primary  education, 
namely  values,  curriculum,  teacher  education,  instructional  materials, 
school  facilities,  management  and  planning,  finance  and  budgeting, 
school-based  health  care  and  pre-school  education. 

Programme  for  Decentralized  Educational  Development 
(PRODED).  The  four-year  (1982-1985)  elementary  education 
development  programme  known  as  PRODED  is  part  of  PROCEED 
and  is  the  country's  main  strategy  for  universalizing  primary  educa- 
tion. A  $100  million  World  Bank  loan  and  corresponding  matching 
funds  from  the  government  support  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

PRODED  aims  to  reduce  disparities  in  elementary  education 
among  and  within  regions  and  raise  the  overall  quality  and  efficiency 
of  elementary  education.  During  the  next  five  to  ten  years,  all 
efforts  in  elementary  education  will  be  geared  towards  the  effective 
implementation  of  PROCEED  and  PRODED.  Main  priorities  are 
summarized  below. 

1.  Increasing  participation  and  survival  rates.  Efforts  shall  be 
addressed  to  getting  all  children  )i  school  age  enrolled  in  school  and 
ensuring  that  they  stay  in  school  until  they  complete  grade  VI  or 
VIL  Disadvantaged  groups  shall  merit  special  attention. 
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2.  Raising  achievement  levels.  There  shall  be  a  systemr  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  of  learning  progress  which  will  mean  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  evaluation  system  at  all  levels  and  training  in  test 
development.  In  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  Education,  a  Project  for 
the  Preparation  of  Elementary  Evaluation  Measures  a-.,  being  imple- 
mented. In  the  Accelerated  Learning  Programme  for  Elementary 
Schools,  high-achieving  children  can  be  promoted  before  the  end  of 
the  school  yeai*. 

3.  Values  development.  The  thrust  of  the  New  Elementary 
School  Curriculum  is  the  development  of  humanism  and  Filipinism, 
which  may  be  defined  as  a  sense  of  identity  with  the  community  and 
nation  and  a  desire  to  contribute  to  national  well-being, 

4.  Staff  development.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  institutionalize 
continuing  teacher  in-service  education  so  tnat  after  PRODED  is 
finished  an  effective  system  wall  be  able  to  maintain  itself.  One  very 
important  feature  of  the  staff  development  component  of  PRODED 
is  -  s  Educational  Reorientation  Programme  (ERP),  ERF  aims  to 
train  teachers  and  administrators  in  management  skills  and  commit- 
ment to  national  goals.  Approximately  517  field  managers  and  320 
training  managers  will  be  responsible  for  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  all  PRODED  training  and  development  activities, 

5.  Upgrading  physical  facilities.  School  buildings  should  be 
greatly  improved  as  a  result  of  the  civil  works  and  physical  facilities 
components  of  PRODED.  However,  local  efforts  will  be  necessary 
to  supplement  what  PRODED  can  provide, 

6.  Developing  of  supplementary  learning  materials,  Materisds 
geared  tu  the  unique  needs  of  children  in  specific  geographical  areas 
Vvlll  be  prepared  locally  in  curriculum-writing  workshops. 

7.  Expanding  the  special  education  system.  Schools  are  expected 
to  develop  special  educatiop,  programmes  if  they  have  none,  and  to 
expand  their  existing  programmes.  The  Government  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  if  gifted  children  are  not  provided  with  appropriate  and 
adequate  education,  they  will  soon  become  disadvantaged, 

8.  Improving  school  management.  School  management  and  the 
professional  development  of  principals  will  receive  more  attention. 
It  is  imperative  that  sub-national  officials  closely  monitor  and  super- 
vise the  elementary  schools  to  assure  that  they  arc  operating  in  ac- 
cordance with  PRODED  objectives, 
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9.  Returning  to  the  basics.  Since  1979  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, Culture  and  Sports  has  concentrated  on  improving  the  teaching 
of  basic  skills.  Schools  have  been  encouraged  to  emphasize  skills  in 
language  and  mathematics  so  that  primary  school  pupils  will  be  bet- 
ter equipped  for  learning  at  higher  levels.  This  ''return  to  the  basics" 
should  improve  achievement  levels  and  prevent  children  from  drop- 
ping out  of  school  and  repeating  grades  due  to  inadequate  mastery 
of  basic  skills. 

10.  Improving  health  and  nutrition  programmes.  Health  and 
nutrition  education  is  being  intensified  to  better  serve  schools  and 
the  immediate  community.  Well-equipped  school  clinics  w^ill  be  set 
up  to  service  schools  with  poor  access  to  health  facilities.  The  School 
Health  and  Nutrition  Centre  of  the  Ministry  will  also  train  all  ele- 
mentary teachers  as  health  guardians  in  support  of  primary  health 
care.  Because  of  a  shortage  of  health  personnel  in  the  remote  areas, 
health  auxiliaries  will  be  trained  in  two-  to  three-month  intensive 
courses. 

11.  Approaching  regional  equity,  PRODED  is  attempting  to  re- 
dress educational  disparities  between  aiid  within  different  regions. 
In  the  allocation  of  services  and  resources,  depressed,  disadvantaged 
and  underserved  areas  will  be  favoured  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  national  standards  for  participation  and  sur\'ival^  achievement, 
teacher-pupil  ratio,  literacy,  physical  facilities  ana  human  and 
material  resources.  To  meet  the  divergent  needs  ainoiifj  and  within 
regions,  alternative  educational  programmes  and  delivery  systems 
will  continue  to  be  implemented. 

In  the  formal  system,  throughout  the  regions,  staff  training, 
and  allocation  of  school  resources^  school  supervision,  evaluation, 
and  promotion  of  students  will  be  improved.  7  he  non-formal  system 
will  be  further  strengthened  through  settlnij  skills  standards  and 
providing  guidance  and  counselling  for  out-of-school  youths.  There 
will  be  greater  co-ordination  of  policies,  programmes  and  projects 
among  the  various  agencies  concerned  with  non-formal  education 
in  each  region. 

Regional  priorities  for  teacher  training  are  being  established 
based  on  regional  capacities  and  needs.  To  ensure  the  continued 
service  of  qualified  teachers,  incentives  such  as  higher  compensation 
and  better  certification  and  testing  schemes  are  being  tried.  The 
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present  teacher  education  currictilum  and  methods  are  hcv 
examined  to  ensure  that  graduates  will  fit  the  requirements  of  th 
teaching  sendee. 

These  and  other  efforts  to  provide  primary  education  tc 
greatest  possible  numbei  of  children  in  the  Philippines  are  dcsc'" 
in  more  detail  in  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Providing  education  to  disadvantaged  groups 

Girls.  Unlike  other  developing  coun'.ijes,  the  Philippines  does 
not  face  a  proWcm  in  the  education  of  girls.  Filipino  parents  would 
generally  like  both  their  sons  and  daughter":  to  be  educated.  Girls 
and  boys  have  virtually  equal  access  to  educational  opportunities. 
Statistics  show  that  for  the  school  year  1980-1981  there  were 
3,864,930  female  school  entrants  (48.73  per  cent)  and  4,066,234 
male  entrants  (51.27  per  cent.)  This  is  a  difference  of  only  2.54  per 
cent  in  favour  of  boys.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  government 
primary  schools  there  is  a  higher  drop-out  rate  among  boys  (4.19  per 
cent)  than  among  girls  (2.97  per  cent).  The  reason  could  be  that 
more  boys  than  girls  leave  school  to  join  the  labour  force. 

Rural  children.  Educational  needs  in  rural  areas  are  niet  by 
providing  an  elementary  school  for  almost  all  of  the  40,786  baran- 
gays  (villages)  in  the  country.  Primary  schools  (grades  I-IV)  are 
established  in  settlements  smaller  than  the  barangays. 

The  Learning  Centre  on  Wheels  Project  is  designed  for 
deprived  children  at  the  pre-school  level.  Mobile  learning  r  ntres 
provided  with  audio-visual  aids  and  other  instructional  materials  visit 
sites  with  50  pre-school  children  (25  per  session)  for  six  hours  a 
week.  ..  project  was  first  tried  in  two  deprived  and  underserved 
urban  u  in  Metro  Manila  and  shoi;Id  be  successful  in  reaching 
pre-school  children  in  deprived  txxtpJ  areas. 

Special  Education  Centres  are  bein^;  established  to  serve  gifted 
and  handicapped  children  in  the  rural  area?.  To  date  there  are  22 
such  centres  in  the  country. 

A  Supplementary  Feeding  Programme  project  ai'as  to  help 
overcome  nutritional  deficiencies  among  school  children  by  pro- 
viding supplements  to  the  home  diet  and  fostering  proper  health  and 
eating  habits.  Supplementary  feeding  is  given  in  the  form  of  snacks. 
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lunch  .supplements  and  hot  lunches  prepared  from  foreign  food 
donations,  indigenous  foods  or  a  combination  of  both. 

During  the  1982-1983  school  year,  7,912  schools  and 
1,577,012  beneficiaries  in  mainly  rural  areas  received  foreign  food 
donations.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere  (CARE) 
provided  for  4,433  schools  or  880,518  beneficiaries.  Catholic  Relief 
Services  (CRS)  donated  food  to  257  schools  or  150,000  beneficiaries 
and  the  World  Food  Programme  (WFP)  supplied  3,222  schools  or 
546,494  beneficiaries.  Indigenous  food  for  a  total  of  2,672,164 
beneficiaries  was  supplied  by  the  Applied  Nutrition  Project  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  Culture  and  Sports. 

The  Rural  Uplift  Movement  pools  the  resources  of  school, 
church  and  community  for  effective  community  development.  The 
movement's  philosophy  is  to  give  people  problem-solving  skills  for 
self-reliance. 

Children  in  remote  and  isolated  areas.  In  order  to  provide 
education  to  learners  in  remote  and  isolated  areas  where  resources 
are  inadequate,  multi-grade  and  combination  classes  are  organized. 
Multi-grade  classes  consist  of  three  or  more  grades  in  a  class  under 
one  teacher,  while  combination  classes  'xe  made  up  of  two  grades 
with  one  teacher. 

Project  Paglingap  or  Caring  for  Others  is  addressed  to  children 
of  school  age  in  depressed  areas  who  lack  access  to  schools  because 
of  the  distance  of  the  schools  from  their  homes,  the  lack  cf  traii'^ 
portation  or  inadequate  facilities  in  existing  schools.  This  situation  is 
further  aggravated  by  adveise  geographical  and  weather  conditio:  . 
and  also  by  poor  health  due  to  malnutrition  and  the  lack  of  medic.:( 
services. 

Project  Paglingap  provides  educ-, home  economics, 
agriculture,  fisheries,  industrial  arts,  spor^-..  \  \  .  ,tnd  nutrition,  and 
community  life  so  that  children  will  ap;  r-.*  -  re  the  efforts  of  the 
government  in  promoting  the  people's  wei\  .  The  pilot  schools  of 
the  project  have  living  quarters  for  the  pupiis  and  teachers,  Super- 
f..*  ;  dormitory  living  is  a  part  of  the  pupils'  education.  Children 
[.iToduce  nutritious  food  for  dormitory  consumption  by  raising  vege- 
tables, poultry,  pigs  and  fish,  though  food  may  be  provided  by  the 
parents  or  other  sources  when  necessary,  Basic  health  services  are 
provided    by   para-professionals   trained    by   profession:^'  health 
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personnel.  The  school  is  viewed  as  a  self-contained  mini-community 
where  parents  may  volunteer  in  providing  guidance  to  pupils.  Pag- 
lingap  schools  have  been  proposed  For  every  school  division  and  for 
the  educable  handicapped  in  selected  urban  centres. 

Cultural  minorities.  National  education  funds  have  been  ex- 
tended to  carry  on  various  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  cultural 
minorities.  Elementary  schools  have  been  established  in  settlement 
projects  and  from  1972  to  1980  more  than  5,000  children  were 
enrolled  in  450  schools  run  by  300  teachers  in  such  areas.  A  total 
of  45,000  volumes  of  books  and  curricular  materials  were  supplied. 

In  remote  and  scattered  villages,  teaching  is  done  by  mission- 
aries or  private  citizens  and  by  tribesmen  themselves,  and  education 
in  these  areas  is  unstructured.  Training  in  weaving,  ceramics,  shell 
craft  and  others  is  provided  by  both  public  and  private  agencies. 

The  Mobile  Tent  School  Programme  is  attempting  to  set  up  a 
non-graded  school  system  for  nomadic  groups  like  the  Dumagats  in 
Region  II.  This  alternative  system  will  try  to  respond  to  their  socio- 
economic needs  and  their  cultural  values. 

Children  in  the  Muslim  provinces  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  attend 
the  madrasah,  an  Arabic  word  meaning  school  for  which  the  plural  is 
madaris.  The  madrasah  is  an  Islamic  educational  institution  for 
Arabic  and  Islamic  studies.  Afac/ara  offer  education  at  the  elementar^^ 
and  secondary  levels.  Not  all  madaris  provide  complete  courses  from 
kindergarten  through  secondary  school.  A  madrasah  may  offer  only 
one  or  two  years  of  primary  or  secondary  education.  Most  of  the 
1,000  madaris  in  Region  XII  concentrate  on  teaching  students  in 
the  lower  grades.  Instruction  ranges  from  simple  readinf,  the 
Koran  to  a  full  primary  education.  Curriculum  methods  of  ^* aching 
and  textbooks  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  the  Midc^.e  East 
from  vv!^."re  they  were  imported.  Nearly  all  the  madaris  f  ledule 
their  classes  during  weekends  so  that  students  from  public  ;;;.hools 
are  free  to  study  there. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  madaris  in 
1983  was  131,979.  There  are  plans  for  madrasah  classes  in  Regions 
IX,  XI  and  XII  to  be  integrated  into  the  formal  system  to  hasten  the 
assimilation  of  Muslim  communities  in  the  mainstream  of  society. 
For  this  purpose,  an  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  and  a  Ministry  Muslim 
Education  Task  Force  have  developed  an  accreditation  scheme  which 
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wfll  be  implemented  when  funds  are  available.  This  will  also  make  it 
possible  to  include  these  students  in  the  national  primary  school  en- 
rolment figurei;. 

The  Special  Action  for  Literacy  Advancement  of  Muslims 
(SALAM)  Project  was  started  in  1973  to  train  functionally  literate 
Muslim  adults  and  out-of-school  youths  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu  so 
that  they  can  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  national  goals  of 
the  country.  Special  learning  materials  were  prepared  to  suit  the 
needs  and  interests  of  Muslim  children  and  youth  and  Arabic  was 
taughf  by  Muslim  teachers. 

Exceptional  children.  The  Special  Education  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Elementary  Education  will  begin  a  project  in  school  year 
1983-84  to  increase  the  participation  and  survival  rate  of  handi- 
capped children  with  the  help  of  the  people  in  the  community.  The 
Barangay-Bound  SPED  Service  Delivery  System  will  provide  educa- 
tion to  the  handicapped  children  who  live  far  from  existing  sptriul 
education  programmes,  who  are  refused  admission  due  to  their 
handicaps  who  because  of  poverty  are  forced  to  stay  at  home. 

A  publication  called  * 'Policies  and  Guidelines  in  Special  Educa- 
tion for  the  Philippines"  is  in  the  final  stages  of  preparation.  The 
implementation  of  these  policies  and  guide V'nes  will  be  the  subject 
of  discussion  and  planning  in  regional  and  divisional  seminars  and 
training  programmes.  A  "Handbook  on  Special  Education"  develop- 
ed in  a  workshop  funded  by  Uncsco  in  1981  is  ready  for  printing. 
Designed  as  a  guide  for  .special  education  teachers,  administrators  and 
other  related  staff,  it  contains  sections  on  causes  of  handicaps, 
special  education  management,  curriculum  development,  teaching 
strategies,  guidance  and  programme  evaluation. 

The  Philippine  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  which  produces 
Ijraille  books  and  other  materials  for  blind  elementary  and  secondary 
students,  will  increase  its  output  with  the  addition  of  three  braille 
stereotype  machines  in  1983. 

Intensive  monitoring  and  supervision  of  SPED  field  pro- 
grammes is  being  carried  out  by  special  education  supervisors  and 
co-ordinators  at  the  nationed,  regional  and  division  levels.  There  are 
95  administrators  and  supervisors  who  have  received  training  in 
organization,  administration  and  supervision  of  special  education 
under  a  MECS— supported  scholarship  programme. 
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Reducing  wastage 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  reduce  educational  wast  .ge, 
particularly  at  the  primary  level.  High  drop-out  rates  have  u:  ..ally 
been  attributed  to  factors  like  poverty,  poor  health  and  distance 
from  school.  Seldom  is  the  classroom  mentioned.  A  team  from  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  is  currently  investigating  classroom 
instruction  to  see  what  factors  may  discourage  children  from  remain- 
ing in  school.  The  research  is  being  carried  out  in  the  four  regions 
with  the  highest  drop-out  rates,  with  assistance  from  UNICEF.  Other 
projects  to  reduce  repetition  and  drop-out  rates  are  described  below. 

Project  Stay  and  Baiik-Arai.  This  is  a  project  to  retrieve  school 
leavers  and  keep  potential  drop-outs  in  school  until  they  finish  grade 
VI.  It  is  being  tried  out  in  32  schools  in  four  divisions  of  Regions 
VII  and  XII  before  being  attempted  nationwide.  Feedback  gathered 
from  school  officials  and  parents  reveal  that  the  use  of  self-learning 
kits  has  lowered  the  drop-out  rate  and  improved  the  academic  per- 
formance of  pupils  who  were  absent  from  class  because  they  had 
to  help  their  parents  at  home  or  in  the  fields. 

Impact.  This  an  acronym  for  Instructional  Management  by 
Parents,  Community  and  Teachers,  a  system  that  hopes  to  deliver 
mass  primary  education  to  the  in  school  or  out-of-school  children, 
adolescents,  and  even  adults.  In  this  system,  180  pupils  are  placed 
under  the  instructional  management  of  one  teacher  who  is  aided 
by  para-professional  tutors.  Ultimately  all  learning  could  occur  out 
of  school  with  self-instructional  modules,  and  children  should  be 
able  to  seek  tutorial  aid  uom  parents,  skilled  persons  in  the  com- 
munity or  high  school  students. 

In-School,  Off-School  Approach,  This  scheme  advocates  the 
placement  of  80  pupils  under  one  teacher  who  may  be  helped  by 
other  resource  people  in  the  community.  The  class  of  80  is  split  into 
two  groups,  each  reporting  to  school  alternately  for  one  A^eek.  Self- 
lc;.rning  kits  arc  r»rovidec'  for  off-school  work,  while  in-school  work 
?s  conducted  in  such  a  v^^y  that  pupils'  skills  for  independent  study 
are  strengthened. 

Self-Learning  During  Absence  From  Class  (SLAC).  This  is 
another  project  to  raise  the  survival  and  participation  rates  in  the 
primary  schools.  Funded  by  Unesco,  Bangkok,  the  scheme  is 
scheduled  for  implementatioi:  in  1983-1984  in  the  Bicol  region.  The 
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implementors  of  the  project  will  determine  whether  the  academic 
performance  of  the  children  under  this  scheme  compares  favourably 
with  that  of  children  in  the  regular  classes  and  whether  it  will  help 
prevent  drop-outs.  The  SLAG  project  gives  the  child  asr.urance  that 
he  is  welcome  to  return  to  class  even  after  a  long  absence.  It  hopes 
to  develop  his  sense  of  responsibility  by  encouraging  him  to  study  by 
himself  a  set  of  prepared  modules  covering  the  lessons  that  will  have 
been  covered  in  class  during  his  absence. 

Attendance  policy.  A  MEGS  order  entitled  "Revised  Policies 
in  Pupil  Attendance"  encourages  schools  to  retrieve  potential  drop- 
outs by  adopting  formal  and  non-formal  education  alternatives.  It 
recommends  that  children  who  are  frequently  absent  be  allowed  to 
catch  up  with  their  classmates  through  self-instructional  modules. 

Improving  the  supply  of  teachers 

During  the  past  decade,  teaching  as  a  career  became  less  at- 
tractive than  many  other  professions  and  vocations.  Many  teachers 
transferred  to  other  jobs  or  moved  to  other  countries.  Fewer  stu- 
dents we*  'jnrolling  in  teacher  education  and  many  of  those  who 
enrolled  scored  low  marks  in  the  National  GoUege  Entrance  Examin- 
ation. This  has  adversely  affected  the  supply  of  teachers,  especially  in 
the  depressed,  disadvantaged  and  underserved  sectors  where  quality 
teachers  are  most  needed.  To  arrest  and  correct  this  r.rend,  the 
National  Government  has  formulated  plans  to  improve  the  supply 
and  training  of  teachers. 

To  encourage  more  secondary  school  graduates  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession,  loan  assistance  is  given  to  qualified  graduates 
who  enroll  in  teacher  education.  To  attract  more  men  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession,  incentives  such  as  scholarships  and  exemption 
from  the  usual  entrance  examination  are  offered  to  male  applicants. 
In  order  to  ensure  that  only  quality  secondary  school  graduates  en- 
roll in  teacher  trail  ting  colleges,  the  cut-off  score  for  those  intending 
to  take  up  other  coUege  courses  has  been  raised.  In  1982,  the  cut- 
off score  for  l:[;'i*;e  enrolling  in  education  was  50  per  cent  and  for 
those  enrolling  in  other  courses  only  40  per  cent.  Starting  in  school 
year  1983-1984,  freshmen  students  in  teacher  education  will  come 
only  fron^  the  upper  50  percentile  of  those  taking  the  National 
College  Entrance  Examination. 
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In  order  to  improve  the  performance  of  teachers,  the  pre-  and 
in-service  education  programmes  of  the  Ministry  are  being  streng- 
thened. A  new  teacher  education  curriculum  provides  for  two 
general  degrees;  the  Bachelor  of  Elementary  Education  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Secondary  Education.  The  new  teacher  education  curri- 
culum provides  for  the  mastery  of  the  basic  primary  subjects,  in- 
cludes new  courses  such  as  social  philosophy  promote  desirable 
Filipino  values,  integrates  theory  and  practice,  provides  for  more 
field-based  experiences  and  emphasizes  the  mastery  of  targeted 
competencies.  In  line  with  this  new  teacher  education  curriculum, 
the  faculties  of  teacher  training  institutions  are  being  upgraded. 

Changing  trends  and  practices  in  primary  education  require 
the  continuing  training  and  development  of  teachers.  A  number  of 
in-service  training  programmes  are  held  every  year  at  the  national, 
regional,  division,  district  and  school  levels. 

A  Home  Study  for  Teachers  programme  offers  courses  leading 
to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  for  the  60  per  cent  of  the  public  primary 
school  teachers  who  are  assigned  to  rural  areas  and  cannot  attend 
regular  college  courses.  This  programme  is  home-based  and  self- 
directed,  and  uses  a  variety  of  educational  media. 

The  Educational  Reorientation  Programme  of  PRODED 
includes  formal  and  non-formal  training  of  all  teachers  and  school 
officials  in  the  country.  In  this  system,  a  Trainers  Development  Pro- 
gramme trains  selected  master  teachers  and  school  administrators 
to  become  trainers  themselves.  It  is  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  the 
programme  the  trained  primary  school  teachers  and  school  officials 
will  be  able  to  p  jrmanently  serve  all  staff  rievelopment  needs. 

Upgrading  instructional  materials 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  the  quality  of  textbooks  and 
instructional  materials  in  the  elementary  schools.  A  projected 
change  to  improve  materials  development  is  the  expansion  of  the 
present  Textbook  Board  into  an  Instructional  Materials  Development 
Corporation  to  distribute  materials,  and  an  Instructional  Materials 
Council  to  set  standards  for  textbook  adoption.  However,  no  budge- 
tary provision  has  been  made  for  this  expansion.  In  any  case,  the 
present  ratio  of  at  least  one  textbook  per  subject  for  every  two 
pupils  will  be  maintained  or  improved  in  the  next  few  years. 
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Providing  adequate  school  facilities 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  the  perennial  shortage  of  classrooms  to  house  the  growing 
enrolment  in  primary  schools.  In  some  areas,  50  to  55  pupils  rather 
than  the  standard  40  occupy  one  classroom.  Private  buildings  are 
being  rented  and  this  exacts  a  big  expenditure  from  the  MEGS. 
Substandard  classrooms  naturally  affect  the  achievement  of  school 
children. 

In  response  to  this  need,  the  Government  has  launched  a  Na- 
tional School  Building  Programme.  The  Ministry  of  Human  Settle- 
ments in  collaboration  with  the  Ministries  of  Education  and  PubL 
Works  also  began  the  Bagong  Lipunan  School  Building  Project  in 
early  1980  to  meet  a  shortage  of  school  buildings  tha.  Is  exacerbated 
by  destructive  annual  typhoons.  The  Project  has  introduced  proto- 
types of  typhoon-resistant  elementary  school  buildings. 

Institutional  mechanisms  to  support  UPE 

Planning.  The  Office  of  Planning  Service  of  the  Ministry  has 
collected  data  on  the  educational  needs  of  the  various  regions. 
Regional  planning  units  prepare  plans  based  on  data  from  sub- 
regional  levels,  which  is  in  turn  based  on  information  from  planning 
units  at  the  division  and  district  levels.  In  this  way  the  needs  of  even 
the  remotest  schools  in  the  country  will  be  addressed.  Policy  makers 
for  primary  education  at  the  national  level  consult  representatives  of 
all  sectors  of  the  community,  including  educators,  farmers,  labourers, 
housewives  and  students. 

Implementation.  There  are  some  micro-level  institutions  and 
personnel  that  deal  with  educational  needs  at  the  sub-regionai 
levels,  especially  in  depressed  communities.  Decentralized  Learning 
Resource  Centres  (DLRCs)  have  been  established  in  clusters  of 
depressed,  disadvantaged  and  underserved  schools  that  may  comprise 
a  district  or  several  districts.  The  Centres  provide  in-service  training 
for  teachers  in  the  implementation  of  curriculum,  develop  indigenous 
instructional  materials,  functional  literacy  and  occupational  skills  for 
out-of-school  youths.  At  present,  there  are  830  DLRCs  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Evaluation.  To  provide  periodic  feedback  on  the  progress  of 
the  democratization  of  educational  opportunities,  evaluation  teams 
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have  been  organized  at  the  national,  regional  sub-regional  levels. 
At  the  national  level,  such  teams  include  the  fv>  ^:jitoring.  Supervisory 
and  Assistance  Team  of  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  Education  and  the 
Supervision,  Monitoring  and  Evaluation  Unit  of  the  Project  Technical 
Staff  of  PRODED,  Regional  Planning  and  Management  Teams  closely 
monitor  and  supervise  the  implementation  of  projects  in  the  regions, 

A  national  testing  project  under  the  Bureau  of  Elementary 
Education,  the  Preparation  of  Elementary  Education  Measures,  pro- 
vides instruments  to  assess  pupil  progress  in  the  new  elementary 
curriculum  focusing  on  basic  skills.  Regional  Assessment  Committees 
have  also  been  organized  to  regularly  monitor  pupils'  achievement. 

In  order  to  develop  a  corps  of  well-trained  educational  cvalua- 
tors  in  the  country,  PRODED  conducted  a  course  called  on  **Evalua- 
tion  of  Learning  Outcomes  in  Elementary  Education**  for  senior 
MECS  officials  from  all  the  regions,  These  officials  are  expected 
to  train  classroom  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  evaluation  of 
elementary  learning  outcomes.  Afterwards,  evaluation  centres  will 
be  established  at  the  regional  and  sub-regional  levels. 

Staff  development 

In  order  to  meet  the  training  needs  of  all  school  personnel 
involved  in  providing  universal  primary  education,  a  number  of 
training  programmes  have  been  instituted.  Supervisory  Training  and 
Effective  Administrative  Management  is  addressed  to  the  chiefs  of 
all  institutions  in  the  government,  including  the  Ministry.  The  School 
Executives  Development  Programme  aims  to  develop  the  leadership 
and  management  abilities  of  school  superintendents,  assistant  super- 
intendents, and  central  and  regional  department  heads.  The  course  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Ministry, 
through  the  Civil  Service  Academy.  The  Development  Programme  for 
School  District  Supervisors  is  also  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  nd  the  Ministry,  and  is  designed  to  train  school 
district  supervisors  in  national  development  goals,  educational  leader- 
ship and  human  resource  development.  This  course  is  conducted  for 
four  weeks  at  the  Teachers*  Camp  in  Baguio  City,  The  PRODED 
Educational  Reorientation  Programme  is  a  massive  training  pro- 
gramme for  all  teachers  and  school  officials  in  the  Ministry,  Scholar- 
ships for  study  abroad  are  available  through  this  programme  for 
educational  managers  and  teachers  of  science,  mathematics  and 
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language.  Other  Ministry  training  and  development  programmes  arc 
conducted  at  the  national,  regional,  division,  district  and  school 
levels. 

Target  dates  for  UPE 

A  target  date  and  yearly  progress  rates  have  been  set  for  the 
universalization  of  primary  education  under  the  Decade  of  the 
Filipino  Child  National  Plan  and  PRODED.  These  are  summarized 
below. 

The  1981-1982  enrolment  of  8.7  million  is  expected  to  reach 
10.04  million  by  1987,  an  annual  average  increase  of  2.90  per  cent. 

The  90.66  per  cent  attendance  rate  in  1981  is  jected  to 
reach  92.41  per  cent  by  1987,  or  an  increase  of  .35  pe  cent  v^thin 
five  years. 

The  drop-out  rate  of  3.63  per  cent  in  1981  will  be  reduced  by 
.18  per  cent  annually  to  2.73  per  cent  by  the  end  of  1987. 

Out  of  the  1.7  million  children  enrolled  in  grade  I  in  1981-82, 
78.13  per  cent  are  expected  to  have  remained  in  school  until  1987, 
an  eiJtimated  increase  of  8.25  per  cent  over  the  69.88  per  cent 
survival  rate  in  1981. 

The  number  of  primary  graduates  is  expected  to  grow  by  ,188 
million  over  the  .978  million  in  1981  to  a  projected  number  of  1.16 
million. 

The  31:1  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  1981  is  expected  to  reach  34:1 
by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period. 

The  retention  rate  of  90.95  per  cent  in  1981  is  expected  to 
increase  by  5  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period  to  an  estimated 
95  per  cent. 

The  national  benchmark  of  42.89  per  cent  in  pupil's  achieve- 
ment is  targeted  to  improve  annually  by  2  per  cent. 

Language  and  UPE 

The  special  linguistic  features  of  the  Philippines  are  important 
in  planning  for  the  universalization  of  primary  education.  In  the 
early  1950s  English  was  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  primary 
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schools.  ChUdren  were  exposed  to  this  foreign  language  for  five 
hours  each  school  day  and  used  their  native  language  at  home.  There 
was  no  out-of-school  application  of  the  English  learned.  Since  a 
number  of  children  dropped  out  of  school  even  before  they  reached 
grade  IV,  they  reverted  to  illiteracy. 

Sensing  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  some  educators  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  native  language  in  the  first  two  grades.  They 
believed  that  learning  of  content  in  the  primary  grades  could  be 
made  more  effective  with  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  and  that  as  long 
as  a  foreign  language  was  the  principal  medium  of  instruction,  Philip- 
pine culture  would  remain  second-rate. 

The  Revised  Philippine  Educational  Programme  adopted  the 
policy  of  using  the  native  language  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in 
grades  I  and  II  in  all  public  and  private  schools.  Pilipino  was  intro- 
duced as  a  subject  beginning  in  grades  I  and  II.  In  grades  III  and  IV 
English  was  the  medium  of  instruction  and  the  vernacular  was  the 
auxiliary  language.  Pilipino  was  used  as  the  auxiliary  language  in  the 
intermediate  grades. 

This  practice  was  continued  until  the  1970s,  when  through  the 
efforts  of  the  then  Pilipino  Section  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools,  teachers  were  encouraged 
to  use  Pilipino  as  the  medium  of  instruction  for  grades  I  and  II.  This 
situation  arose  because  there  were  many  native  languages  and  dialects 
that  required  different  sets  of  instructional  materials,  but  textbooks 
and  teachers'  guides  were  prepared  only  for  the  eight  major  langu- 
ages. A  common  national  language  had  to  be  found.  No  language  in 
the  Philippines  is  the  mother  tongue  of  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
population. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Pilipino  section  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Pambansang  Samahan  ng  mga  Tagapagtaguyod  ng 
Pilipino,  the  regions  were  encouraged  to  use  Pilipino  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  up  to  grade  IV.  This  was  already  the  practice  in  many 
divisions  when  the  Bilingual  Policy  for  Education  was  adopted  in 
1974.  This  policy  provides  for  the  use  of  English  and  Pilipino  as 
media  of  instruction  for  specific  subjects.  English  is  used  in  the 
teaching  of  elementary  science,  math  and  English,  and  all  other 
subjects  are  taught  in  Pilipino.  Provisions  for  the  use  of  Arabic  in  the 
Muslim  areas  and  the  vernacular  as  an  auxiliary  medium  of  instruc- 
tion give  more  opportunities  for  children  to  attain  basic  education. 
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The  Institute  of  National  Language  has  assisted  in  the 
promotion  of  effective  primary  education  through  its  efforts  to 
develop  and  propagate  Filipino  as  the  national  language.  Attempts 
are  being  made  to  enrich  the  Tagalog-based  Filipino  by  including 
words  and  expressions  from  other  dialects. 

The  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  is  an  international  organi- 
zation that  studies  the  languages  of  cultural  minorities  in  remote 
areas,  particularly  those  without  written  languages.  Its  mission  is  to 
put  languages  in  written  form  and  teach  their  speakers  to  read  and 
vmte.  The  minorities  are  made  to  understand  that  their  cultures 
and  languages  are  of  real  significance  and  should  be  preserved  in  this 
fast-changing  world.  Through  these  efforts,  the  educational  needs  of 
minority  children  should  be  adequately  met. 

All  of  the  plans  and  policies  mentioned  in  this  chapter  have 
arisen  from  the  need  to  expand  educational  access  and  quality  during 
this  century.  The  last  chapter  will  discuss  the  outlook  for  reaching 
the  goal  of  universal  primary  education  by  2000. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSALIZATION 
OF  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 


in  the  implementation  of  programmes  for  universalizing  pri- 
mary education  in  the  Philippines,  three  problems  have  persistently 
challenged  policy-makers.  T'hese  are  lack  of  accommodation,  inade- 
quate human  and  material  resources  and  low  quality  of  outcomes. 
Their  resolution  requires  irmovative  plans  and  commitment  from  all 
educational  sectors. 

PRODED,  which  was  described  earlier,  introduced  projects, 
activities  and  studies  that  decentreilized  the  administration  and 
organization  of  primary  education.  This  has  strengthened  plaiming 
and  management  at  regional  and  sub-regional  levels  and  made  ele- 
mentary education  more  responsive  to  local  needs.  At  the  national 
level,  implementation  of  PRODED  involved  data  gathering  and  cost 
analysts.  The  Office  of  Planning  Service  and  the  financial  manage- 
ment system  had  to  be  reinforced  by  new  skilled  manpower  such  as 
systems  analysts,  economists  and  demographers,  and  this  staff  up- 
grading has  improved  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  Ministry. 
Staff  at  all  levels  have  gained  valuable  insights  into  the  importance  of 
universal  primary  education  and  valuable  experience  in  its  imple- 
mentation. 

The  public  school  system  faces  two  major  problems  iii  finding 
enough  new  teachers  and  retaining  those  already  in  the  service.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  qucilified  teachers  in  many  regions.  Mechanisms  like 
the  Decentralized  Learning  Resource  Centres  and  Learning  Action 
Cells  have  helped  teachers  for  from  Manila  work  out  appropriate  ac- 
tivities more  independently.  Better  incentives  for  teachers  have 
helped  attract  more  teaching  candidates,  and  enforcement  of  admit- 
tance standards  has  helped  ensure  their  competence.  Teachers  have 
been  trained  to  be  aware  of  local  needs  and  educational  alternatives 
that  will  make  it  easier  for  more  children  to  stay  in  school. 

At  the  community  level,  the  traditional  high  value  placed  on 
education  in  the  Philippines  is  a  positive  factor  in  facilitating  univer- 
salization   of   primary   enrolment.   Efforts,   however,   must  be 
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concentrated  on  keeping  children  in  school  and  making  the 
curriculum  relevant  to  reeilistic  life  choices. 

Much  effort  has  gone  into  building  and  improving  schools  in 
remote  and  disadvantaged  areas,  and  this  will  certainly  make  educa- 
tion available  to  more  children.  In  planning  school  locations,  rapport 
has  been  developed  between  educational  managers  and  community 
members,  and  this  has  assured  community  support  for  school  pro- 
jects. Co-operation  is  a  strong  cultural  value  among  Filipinos,  and 
this  makes  the  linkage  to  the  community  that  is  vital  to  universaliz- 
ing primary  education  an  easier  challenge. 

Inadequate  funds  is  a  problem  common  to  most  education 
systems  that  are  trying  to  expand  their  facilities.  This  funding  pro- 
blem is  being  offset  by  teachers'  cooperation  in  producing  low-cost 
instructional  materials. 

This  lack  of  funding  also  affects  implementation  of  the  mas- 
tery learning  project.  Though  this  approach  allows  the  maximum 
benefit  of  education  in  each  grade,  it  requires  materials  and  man- 
power for  evaluation.  However,  children  and  teachers  are  motivated 
to  make  extra  efforts  to  master  grade-level  skills  because  of  such  in- 
centives as  acceleration.  These  efforts  are  contributing  to  higher 
achievement  levels,  one  of  the  goals  of  universalization  of  primary 
education. 

Despite  such  probler  s  as  inadequate  funding  and  resources, 
primary  education  personnel  have  accumulated  considerable  experi- 
ence in  implementing  the  programmes  and  schemes  described  in  this 
report.  This  experience  will  provide  direction  for  efforts  in  the 
universalization  of  primary  education.  Continuing  assessment 
wUl  result  in  necessary  adjustments  that  may  well  ensure  that 
this  goal  is  reached  by  the  year  2000. 
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Appendix    :  GLOSSARY  OF  ACRONYMS 

BEE  —  Bureau  of  Elementary  Education 

BSE  —  Bachelor  of  Secondary  Education 

BSEED  —  Bachelor  of  Elementary  Education 

BVNS  ~  Baguio  Vacation  Normal  School 

CARE  —  Co-operative  American  Relief  Everywhere 

CET  —  Continuing  Education  for  Teachers 

CESDP  —  Career    Executive    Service   Development  Pro- 

gramme 

CRS  —   Catholic  Relief  Services 

DDU  —   Depressed,  Deprived  and  Underserved 

DLRC  —   Decentralized  Learning  Resource  Centre 

DPS?  —   Development   Programme   for  School  District 

Supervisors 

DPU  —   Division  Planning  Unit 

EDPITAF        —   Educational  Development  Project  Implementing 
Task  Force 

ELC  —   Elementary  Learning  Continuum 

EPMP  —   Educational    Planning    and    Management  Pro- 

gramme 

ERP  —   Educational  Reorientation  Programme 

ESMP  —   Educational  Systems  Management  Programme 

HST  —   Home  Study  for  Teachers 

IMPACT         —   Instructional  Management  by  Parents,  Commu- 
nity and  Teachers 
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INL  —   Institute  of  National  Language 

INNOTECH     -   SEAMEO  Regional  Centre  for  Educational  Inno- 
vations and  Technology 

ISOSA  -  In-School,  Off -School  Approach 

JET  —  Junior  Executive  Training 

XBI  —  Key  Behaviour  Indicators 

LAC  —  Learning  Action  Cell 

MECS  —  Ministry  of  Education,  Culture  and  Sports 

MHS  —  Ministry  of  Human  Settlements 

MLC  —  Minimum  Learning  Competencies 

MLGCD  —   Ministry  of  Local  Governments  and  Community 

Development 

MOB  -  Ministry  of  the  Budget 

MPW  -  Ministry  of  Public  Works 

MSAT  —  Monitoring,  Supervision  and  Assistance  Team 

NCEE  -  National  College  Entrance  Examination 

NESC  —  New  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

NETC  -  National  Educational  Testing  Centre 

NFE  —  Non-Formal  Education 

NRDCTK  —  National  Research  Development  Centre  for  Teac- 
her Education 

NSD  -   National  School  for  the  Deaf 

PASATAP       —   Pambansang  Samahan  ng  mga  Tagapagtaguyod  ng 
Pilipino 

PE  —   Physical  Education 

PEPT  -   Philippine  Educational  Placement  Test 

PD  -   Presidential  Decree 
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PNSB  -   PhUippine  National  School  for  the  Blind 

PPHB  -   Philippine  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

PREEM  —   Preparation  of  Elementary  Education  Evaluation 

Measures 

PRODED        —   Programme  for  Decentralized  Educational  De- 
velopment 

RECSAM        —   Regional  Centre  for  Science  and  Mathematics 

RELC  —   Regional  Language  Centre 

RELC  —   Regional  Educational  Learning  Centre 

RPMT  —   Regional  Planning  Management  Team 

SALAMA  —  Special  Action  for  Literacy  Advancement  of  Mus- 
lims 

SIL  —  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics 

SLACK  —  Self-Learning  During  Absence  from  Class 

SLK  -  Self-Learning  Kit 

SPED  -  Special  Education 

STREAM  —  Supervisory  Training  and  Effective  Administrative 
Management 

TDP  —  Teacher  Development  Programme 

TFP  —  Teacher  Formation  Programme 

UL  —  University  of  Life 

WFP  —  World  Food  Programme 

YCAP  —  Youtli  Civic  Action  Programme 
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Chapter  One 
INTRODUCTION 


Korean  education  has  witnessed  many  phenomenal  changes 
in  size,  structure  and  function  since  liberation  from  Japan  in  1945. 
For  instance,  the  total  student  population,  elementary  school  through 
graduate  school,  has  increased  from  1.5  million  in  1945  to  10.78 
million  as  of  1981.  Specifically,  by  level  of  education,  the  ele- 
mentary school  population  increased  from  1.37  million  to  5.59 
million  (fourfold  increment),  that  of  secondary  school  students  from 
0.13  million  to  4.4  million  (33-fold  increment)  and  at  the  tertiary 
level  from  approximately  8  thousand  to  800  thousand  (102-fold 
increment),  as  Table  1  shows. 

Tabk  1 :  Growth  of  Education  Population:  1945-1981  ^ 


Elementary  Secondary   Tertiary 


Year 

Student 

Growth 
Rate 

Student 

Grcwth 
Ratt 

Student 

Growth 
Rate 

1945 

1.366 

100 

133 

100 

8 

100 

1955 

2,949 

216 

748 

562 

85 

1.087 

1965 

4.941 

362 

1.178 

886 

142 

1.811 

1975 

5,599 

410 

3.150 

2.368 

297 

3,801 

1980 

5.658 

414 

4.169 

3.135 

615 

7.871 

1981 

5,586 

409 

4.397 

3.306 

797 

10.196 

In  terms  of  the  percentage  of  enrolment  by  eligible  age  groups, 
from  1945  to  1981,  it  is  estimated  that  elementary  school  enrolment 
increased  from  less  than  30  per  cent  to  97  per  cent,  that  of  sec- 
ondary school  from  less  than  4  per  cent  to  57  per  cent  and  the 
tertiary  level  from  less  than  1  per  cent  to  18  per  cent.  Currently,  al- 
most all  of  the  elementary  school  graduates  advance  to  middle 
school,  97  per  cent  of  middle  school  graduates  enter  high  scliool  and 
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85  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  aspire  for  a  higher  education, 
though  only  half  of  them  can  be  admitted  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. In  other  words,  the  students'  access  to  the  next  level  of 
schooling  has  been  greatly  facilitated  up  through  the  high  school 
level,  but  suddenly  a  bottle-neck  occurs  at  the  entrance  into  higher 
education.  Hence,  a  host  of  students  who  fail  to  score  well  on  the 
National  College  Entrance  Examination,  and  particularly  those 
who  subsequently  fail  to  pass  the  institutional  screening  administered 
by  the  well-established  colleges  and  universities  feel  they  have  to 
repeat  the  national  exam  year  after  year.  These  repeaters,  who  are 
constantly  preparing  and  cramming  for  the  forthcoming  year's 
examination,  have  caused  a  chronic  societal  problem  and  become  a 
national  issue  in  recent  years.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  this 
problem,  public  criticism  of  the  educational  system  has  been  increas- 
ing and  drastic  reforms  demanded.  However,  the  first  concern  of  this 
paper  is  to  trace  the  expansion  of  elementary  education  and  analyse 
the  causes  of  it. 

Analysis  of  the  causes  of  expansion 

There  are  many  causes  for  the  explosive  expansion  of  the 
education  population  in  Korea.  They  are  far-reaching  and  complex. 
For  illustrative  purposes,  however,  a  historical  review  will  be  made 
first  and  then  parents'  endeavours  to  educate  their  children  will  be 
described. 

All  dynasties  placed  substantial  emphasis  on  education.  The 
first  school  system  appeared  in  the  year  373  A.D.  The  influence 
from  China  was  substantial,  as  Korea  adopted  its  writing  system  and 
literature,  but  the  native  Korean  language  remained  unchanged. 
These  borrowings  of  various  systems  from  China  were  modified  and 
adjusted  to  suit  national  conditions  and  then  passed  on  to  Japan, 
where  they  underwent  further  modification. 

During  the  Koryo  dynasty,  there  was  a  strong  infuence  of 
Buddhism  on  government.  Private  educational  institutes  were 
established  for  the  first  time  in  Korea  when  Buddhist  priests  began  to 
teach  local  children  at  their  temples.  Later,  the  Yi  dynasty  elimi- 
nated Buddhism  and  introduced  the  Confucian  system  of  civil  service 
in  a  strengthened  form,  in  which  a  scholar-literati  class  held  all  gov- 
ernment posts  by  recruitment  through  national  examinations. 
Schools,  named  Hyang-Gyo,  were  established  in  each  county  with 
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the  one  highest  national  institute  located  in  the  capital  city.  At- 
tendance at  these  schools  was  exclusively  limited  to  noble-class 
males.  However,  there  were  numerous  one-room  school  houses  (Suh- 
Dang)  which  v/ere  private  institutes  for  teaching  Chinese  characters 
and  literature  and  were  opened  to  those  who  were  motivated  to  learn 
and  able  to  pay  the  nominal  fees.  In  a  foreigners'  view,  it  was  des- 
cribed as  follows:^ 

Generally  speaking,  education  is  a  pnvate  affair  and  has 
so  been  considered  from  the  first.  Every  village  has  its 
little  room,  always  in  a  private  house,  where  the  boys  sit 
on  the  floor  with  their  large-print  books  of  Chinese 
characters  before  them,  •  •  •  However  high  may  be  the 
esteem  in  which  letters  are  held,  the  ordinary  teacher  is 
a  very  humble  member  of  so-called  good  society.  •  •  • 
He  is  treated  politely  by  everyone,  but  he  is  looked 
upon  very  much  as  a  pensioner.  He  receives  no  salary, 
but  the  boys  bring  him  frequent  presents,  and  he  ekes 
out  a  living  in  some  way.  But  there  is  a  more  diginified 
side  to  the  question.  Teaching  seems  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  thing  that  cannot  be  estimated  in  money  value. 

Thus,  the  Suh-Dang  existed  in  almost  all  the  villages,  catering 
to  local  children  for  their  primary  education,  particularly  for  those 
were  socio-economically  disadvantaged.    Formal  schooling  for 
^      was  not  provided  until  the  establishment  of  Ewha  School  in 
1886  by  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Scranton.^ 

The  Korean  alphabet,  Han-Gul,  was  invented  536  years  ago 
by  King  Sejong,  who  was  concerned  for  those  who  were  too  poor 
to  attend  schools  and  women,  who  were  segregated  from  attending 
schools.  Han-Gul  is  an  efficient  phonetic  alphabet  which  was  de- 
signed to  replace  the  Chinese  ideographs  and  is  so  simple  to  learn 
that  one  can  master  it  within  a  day.  The  mastery  of  the  Korean  al- 
phabet was  lowly  regarded  in  comparison  with  the  mastery  of 
Chinese  ideographs,  simply  because  Hangul  was  not  used  in  official 
letters  during  the  Yi  dynasty  period.  But  the  use  of  Hangul  became 
universal  among  the  people  after  its  invention.  As  a  result,  the 
illiteracy  rate  has  been  kept  to  a  minimum.  This  is  the  historical 
foundation  which  awakened  Korean  parents  to  the  need  to  educate 
their  children  whenever  they  could  pay  the  expenses  needed  for  it. 
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The  Yi  dynasty  adopted  a  policy  of  strict  isolationism  for 
300  years.  This  caused  the  stagnation  and  gradual  weakening  of  the 
nation.  A  massive  independence  movement  swept  the  nation  on 
March  1,  1919,  and  as  a  result  the  Japanese  modified  their  policies 
and  then  established  the  so-called  Cultural  Integration  policy.  Thus, 
Japan  began  to  establish  quite  a  number  of  schools  for  Koreans  as 
Table  2  shov^: 


Table  2:  Number  of  Registered  Students 


Year 

1910 

1919 

1930 

1937 

Primary  Schools 
For  Koreans 
For  Japanese 

15.5 
20.1 

42.8 
89.3 

67.4 
450.5 

89.8 
901.2 

High  Schools 
For  Koreans 
For  Japanese 

0.8 
0.2 

3.2 
2.0 

11.1 
5.8 

15.6 
7.8 

Girls  High  Schools 
For  Koreans 
For  Japanese 

0.4 
0.5 

0.7 
1.9 

4.4 

8.3 

7.1 
11.9 

Unit  :  1,000 


In  1939,  there  were  1,218,367  Korean  and  92,842  Japanese 
students  in  the  primary  schools  of  Korea.  Since  the  number  of 
Japanese  residents  was  779,000  when  the  total  population  of  Korea 
amounted  to  24,326,000,  almost  every  Japanese  child  of  school  age 
in  Korea  was  in  primary  school,  whereas  only  one  out  of  three 
Korean  children  were  in  school;  more  than  60  per  cent  of  Korean 
children  were  not  able  to  attend  any  type  of  formal  school.^  Although 
the  colonial  Japanese  government  increased  the  total  number  of 
students,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  there  had  existed  a  Korean 
Government,  the  number  of  Korean  students  would  have  increased 
much  faster  during  the  period.  Korean  tradition  strongly  favours 
education,  and  as  one  observer  has  written,  'The  volatile,  freedom- 
loving  people  of  south  Korea  have  high  aspiration  for  educational 
and  cultural  advancement.^  Thus,  as  the  dam  built  by  the  Japanese 
colonialists  collapsed  in  1945,  the  tremendous  Korean  zeal  for 
education  resulted  in  the  mushrooming  of  schools  not  only  at  the 
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elementary  level  but  also  at  the  higher  levels  of  schooling.  In  1949, 
the  Republic  of  Korea  made  legal  provision  for  six  years  of  com- 
pulsory education  for  children  from  six  to  tw^elve  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  this  magnificient  obsession  of  the  Korean 
people  with  education,  parents'  recognition  of  the  value  of  investing 
in  their  children's  education  is  another  determinant  in  the  expansion 
of  the  education  population  in  Korea.  Moreover,  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Korean  War  in  the  1950s  v^as  ironically  a  substantial  factor  in  the 
education  boom,  particulary  in  higher  education.  The  Korean  War 
was  the  most  devastating  tragedy  in  the  nation's  history,  but  in 
retrospect,  it  provided  a  great  impetus  for  the  people  to  rise  up  from 
the  ashes  of  destruction  to  forge  their  own  destinies.  Thus,  since  the 
war,  aggressive  rebuilding  of  the  nation  has  been  pursued  by  the 
government  and  the  people  in  every  sector  of  Korean  society.  In  this 
context,  education  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  cohesive  force  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  nation.  Government  investment  in  educa- 
tion has  consistently  had  a  high  priority,  next  in  importance  only  to 
the  economic  development  plan  and  security.  Parents  have  keenly 
realized  the  importance  of  education  for  survival  in  emergency 
situations,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  circumstances.  With  this  felt  need 
and  foresight,  parents  have  placed  first  priority  on  their  children's 
education,  often  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  standard  of  living. 
William  G.  Carr,  who  witnessed  the  Korean  War  as  a  member  of  the 
American-Korean  Foundation,  highly  complimented  Korean 
parents:'' 

Eighty  three  per  cent  of  all  secondary  school  costs  are 
now  met  by  parents,  consequently,  heroic  sacrifices  by 
the  entire  family  are  necessary  to  educate  even  one 
child.  Yet  the  popular  regard  for  scholarship  and 
education  is  so  great  that  such  sacrifices  are  gladly  met. 

With  rising  hopes  for  a  better  future  for  their  children  through 
education,  the  public  has  been  eager  to  gain  more  opportunities  in 
education,  and  the  higher,  the  better.  In  this  regard,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  Kim  Sang-Hyup's  statement  that  'there  were  some  who 
conceived  of  college  education  for  their  children  as  a  sort  of  general 
insurance  policy  against  unknown  hazards  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world.®  In  addition  to  the  various  forms  of  prestige  and  privilege 
bestowed  upon  college  graduates,  it  is  the  relatively  high  rate  of 
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economic  return  from  university  education  in  comparison  with  lower 
level  education  that  has  been  a  substantial  incentive  to  go  to  college. 
For  example,  the  average  starting  salary  of  university  graduates  in 
major  industries  is  said  to  be  about  two  times  higher  than  that  of 
high  school  graduates  and  four  times  higher  than  that  of  factory 
workers  who  have  finished  only  junior  high  school. 

In  brief,  educational  achievement  is  a  key  determinant  for 
upward  mobility.  Now,  the  level  of  educational  attainment  is 
not  only  a  prestige  symbol  among  the  people  but  also  a  major 
criterion  in  the  grading  and  selection  of  persons  who  aspire  to  get 
into  decent  jobs  in  modern  Korean  society.  For  the  pre-war  class 
structure  was  virtually  v^ped  out  by  the  Korean  War.  Under  the 
constitutional  provisions  for  individual  freedom  and  equity,  educa- 
tional attainment  has  become  a  principal  criterion  for  the  assign- 
ment of  persons  to  social  and  economic  position.  Ultimately, 
both  parents  and  students  have  become  highly  motivated  for  educa- 
tion. This  nation's  widely  spread  respect  for  and  recognition  of  the 
value  of  education  has  b^^en  the  societal  foundation  for  making  the 
government's  educational  policies  a  sucess. 
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STRATEGIES  FOR  UNIVERSALIZATION  OF 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


The  strategies  and  approaches  used  by  the  Government  to 
increase  elementary  education  enrolment  have  been  many  and 
varied.  A  combination  of  available  strategies  for  promoting  ele- 
mentary education  has  been  both  viable  and  necessary  for  the 
expeditious  accomplishment  of  the  goal  of  universal  elementary 
education  in  Korea. 

The  political  system  is  marked  by  two  distinctive  character- 
istics: its  universality,  and  finality  of  force.  Compulsory  elementary 
school  attendance  has  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  process  of  univer- 
salization  of  elementary  education.  Chin  and  Benne  indicated  that 
*the  changes  enforced  by  political  coercion,  of  course,  need  not  be 
oppressive  if  the  quality  of  our  democratic  processes  can  be  main- 
tained and  improved.'^  In  this  sense,  the  inauguration  of  com- 
pulsory elementary  education  by  constitutional  provision  in  1949  is 
w^orth  highlighting.  The  Constitution  specified  that  *A11  citizens  shall 
have  the  right  to  receive  an  equal  education  corresponding  to  their 
abilities  •  •  •  compulsory  education  shall  be  free.'  The  subsequent 
Education  Law  of  1949  created  school  districts  at  the  county  level 
with  corresponding  boards  of  education.^  ^  In  other  words,  at  the 
outset,  the  idea  of  local  autonomy  in  the  administration  of  ele- 
mentary education  was  implemented  by  law,  which  was  helpful  in 
promoting  local  initiative.  The  anchorage  of  a  community  school 
was  envisioned  in  the  law  in  order  to  best  utilize  parents'  enthusiasm 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  In  a  sense,  the  indigenous  idea  of 
community-supported  education,  long  traditional  in  Korean  society, 
and  the  institutionalization  of  local  autonomy  of  education  in  the 
United  States  were  happily  matched  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Education  Law  of  the  first  Republic. 

With  regard  to  financing  of  elementary  schools,  it  was  pre- 
scribed by  law  that  expenses  for  elementary  education  be  provided  in 
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part  by  the  national  treasury  and  in  part  through  an  education  tax 
levied  by  provincial  and  municipal  governments.  The  lav/  also  gave 
responsibility  to  the  central  government  for  subsidizing  the  expenses 
for  regional  equalization  of  elementary  education  opportunities. 
Provincial  boards  of  education  also  required  substantial  subsidies  for 
disadvantaged  schools  located  in  remote  areas  and  on  islands.  In  the 
1960s,  the  county  level  autonomy  of  elementary  education  and  the 
educational  tax  system  were  abolished,  although  the  latter  was 
recently  resurrected  in  a  modified  form.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  an  exact  assessment  of  financial  investment  for  the  univer- 
salization of  elementary  education  in  Korea.  However,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  budget  for  elementary  education  has  been  the 
largest  category  in  the  total  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  for 
the  past  two  decades,  as  Table  3  shows: 

Table  3:  Percentage  of  Expenses  for  Elementary  Education  out  of 
MOE  Budget 


year 

A 

X 

B 

D 

Year 

A 

B 

D 

1948 

8.9 

69.4 

1970 

17.5 

76.5 

96.9 

1950 

5.7 

74.0 

1975 

14.3 

67.3 

97.2 

1955 

9.3 

74.4 

86 

1980 

18.9 

62.2 

98.2 

1960 

15.2 

80.9 

82 

1981 

18.6 

62.8 

98.5 

1965 

16.2 

72.6 

95 

1982 

20.7 

62.6 

98.5 

A     Government  Budget 

B     Ministry  of  Education  Budget 

C     Expenses  for  Elementary  Education 

D     Percentage  of  Enrollment  in  Elementary  School  by  eligible  age  group 
Source;    Statistical  Yearbook  of  Educatio  n,  M.O.E. 

Thus,  Kim  Sang-Hyup  commented.  Tor  years,  the  Ministry 
of  Education  has  been  concentrating  its  efforts  on  the  administa- 
tion  of  the  compulsory  elementary  education  to  the  near  total 
neglect  of  higher  education. '^^ 

Secondly,  the  government's  policy  of  transferring  expenses 
needed  for  education  to  the  private  sector  has  been  conducive  in 
expanding  educational  opportunities  in  Korea,  particulary  in  the 
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universalization  of  elementary  cduation.  For  the  period  1945 
through  1948,  it  is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 

operational  costs  of  running  the  primary  schools  was  financed  by 
the  U.S.  Military  Government  and  about  38  per  cent  of  the  school 
revenue  at  this  level  was  raised  through  dues  levied  on  members  of 
the  PTA  for  each  school',^  ^ 

The  first  rrrime  headed  by  President  Syngman  Rhee  was 
unable  to  realize  free  elementary  education  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution.  According  to  the  study  quoted  above,  the  central 
government  could  provide  only  1  5  per  cent  of  the  revenue  needed  to 
finance  primary  schools,  the  local  government  only  10  per  cent 
and  the  other  75  per  cent  of  the  funds  for  local  schools  vs^s  collected 
through  Parent-Teacher  Associations.^^  Even  in  1974,  it  was 
estimated  that  28  per  cent  of  the  expenses  for  compulsory  education 
was  collected  through  PTAs.^  ^ 

The  PTAs  were  introduced  into  Korean  schools  under  the 
United  States  Military  Government  as  a  means  to  increase  parents' 
participation  in  school  affairs,  and  to  solicit  their  help  to  supplement 
inadequate  teacher  salaries  and  improve  school  facilities.  But  the 
PTAs  in  practice  operated  merely  as  tuition  collection  agencies.  After 
the  inauguration  of  compulsory  elementary  education  in  1949,  a 
policy  was  made  to  collect  PTA  fees  in  accordance  with  parents' 
economic  status.  The  Ministry  of  Education,  for  example,  established 
differential  categories  of  schools  according  to  residential  areas,  such  as 
schools  in  metropolitan  areas  like  Seoul  and  Pusan,  schools  in  major 
large  cities  such  as  provincial  capitals,  schools  in  small  rural  towns 
and  schools  in  remote  areas.  Each  of  these  schools  had  its  own  fee 
schedule.  Each  fee  schedule,  differing  from  category  to  category, 
operated  on  a  sliding  scale.  Some  allowance  was  made  in  the  fee 
schedule  of  PTAs.  Roughly  20  per  cent  of  the  families  who  were 
economically  disadvantaged  and  all  the  children  of  the  military,  the 
police  and  educational  personnel  were  exempted  from  the  PTA  fees. 
Other  families  paid  fees  on  an  ascending  scale  according  to  their 
economic  status.  Thus,  parents  were  requested  to  pay  varying 
amounts  for  each  child  who  was  attending  elementary  school.  The 
classification  of  parents'  ability  to  pay  was  first  judged  by  classroom 
teachers  and  then  finalized  by  the  principal.  Although  the  criteria 
applied  were  largely  subjective  and  arbitrary  in  nature,  parents 
remained  highly  co-operative  with  the  schools.  In  a  sense,  the  long 
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cherished  traditional  obedience  to  school  authority  and  respect  for 
teachers'  judgements  were  the  foundations  for  the  contemporary 
system  of  school  fee  collection. 

Thus,  parents'  school  payments  provided  a  major  portion  of 
the  budget,  including  important  and  substantial  supplements  to 
teachers  salaries.  In  Chang  *Yung  Chung's  estimation,  as  of  1971  the 
parent's  financial  contribution  amounted  to  26  per  cent  of  ele- 
mentary school  expenses.*  ^ 

The  government's  persistent  effort  to  enlarge  and  improve 
both  pre-service  and  in-service  training  was  a  third  important  deter- 
minant in  the  universalization  of  elementary  education.  Public- 
supported  Normal  Schools  which  were  equivalent  to  senior  high 
school  were  established  in  every  province.  Thus,  already  in  the 
1950's  all  elementary  school  teachers  had  gone  through  at  least 
high  school,  which  was  an  educational  attainment  considered  ade- 
quate in  most  developing  countries  at  that  time.  Since  tuition  was 
free  and  teaching  jobs  were  provided  by  the  government  immediately 
after  graduation  from  normal  school,  normal  school  was  very  attrac- 
tive to  those  students  who  were  able,  highly  motivated,  and  some- 
what socioeconomically  disadvantaged.  In  the  early  1960's  these 
normal  schools  were  tranformed  into  two-year  teachers'  colleges. 
Recently  some  of  these  two-year  colleges  have  been  upgraded  to 
four-year  senior  colleges.  As  professional  teacher  education  insti- 
tutes, these  colleges  have  definite  goals  to  train  competent  teachers. 
In  teacher  education,  formation  of  a  unique  Korean  cultural  identity 
and  national  character  are  emphasized  together  with  such  personality 
traits  as  diligence,  open-mindedness,  co-operation,  and  discipline 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  The  qualification  of  teachers  in 
terms  of  educational  attainment  has  increased  yearly  as  Table  4 
shows. 


Table  4:  Level  of  educational  attainment  of  elementary  school  teachers 

 year  '52  '64_  *W  *75^  *82 

Level 


High  school 

98.4 

84.1 

59.4 

50.5 

29.1 

Junior  college 

1.5 

12.1 

32.0 

44.1 

58.3 

Senior  college  and  above 

3.7 

8.6 

5.4 

4.9 

Others 

11.7 

Source:    Ministry  of  Education 
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Needless  to  say,  the  government's  policy  to  increase  the  length 
of  training  for  elementary  school  teachers  is  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education,  for  increased  training  v/ill  be  reflected  in  im- 
proved instruction  for  and  guidance  of  students.  In  the  course  of  the 
development  of  teacher  education,  the  United  States  government 
extended  special  aid  for  faculty  development  programmes  at  teach- 
er's colleges.  It  was  estimated  that  almost  $9  million  was  used  on 
this  programme  and  65  person-years  of  graduate  and  professional  train- 
ing of  teacher  educators  was  provided  by  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee  in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s.^  ^ 

Fourthly,  the  educational  policy  of  automatic  promotion  of 
students  to  the  next  higher  grade  and  special  consideration  for 
disadvantaged  students  have  been  effective  in  attaining  low  drop-out 
rates  in  elementary  education.  Children  in  elementary  school  are  all 
promoted  automatically  to  the  next  higher  grade.  This  humane  ap- 
proach has  been  adopted  for  all  eligible  age  groups  at  the  elementary 
level  in  order  to  provide  education  on  a  more  egalitarian  basis.  Gov- 
ernment policy  regarding  compulsory  elementary  education  has  been 
inclined  to  emphasize  universalization  of  educational  opportunity; 
that  is  to  say,  a  vision  of  equity  rather  than  quality.  Thus,  at  all 
grade  levels,  almost  all  children  entering  elementary  school  complete 
the  programme  within  six  years.  There  have  been  few  drop-outs  and 
very  few  repeaters.  In  1967,  according  to  a  study,  the  attrition  rate 
was  estimated  at  an  average  of  2.1  per  cent  in  the  Seoul  area  at  0.8 
per  cent  and  the  provincial  areas  at  2.7  per  cent  respectively.  The 
causes  for  dropping-out  were  varied:  poverty  54.1  per  cent,  not  clear 
17.4  per  cent,  diseases  11.6  per  cent,  dismissal  3.7  per  cent,  death 
3.4  per  cent  and  transfer  1.4  per  cent.*''  Since  elementary  schools 
are  located  within  commuting  distance  (on  average  4  Km)  by  govern- 
ment policy,  99.5  per  cent  of  students  attend  school  from  their  own 
homes.*  *  With  regard  to  the  government's  effort  to  promote  school 
attendance  of  the  disadvantaged,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  Korea 
has  had  a  relatively  low  level  of  urban-rural  income  disparity  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s.  Mainly  because  of  the  Korean  war,  people  in 
general  were  in  a  state  of  poverty  characterized  by  periodic  hunger  in 
spring-time  in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s.  However,  Korean  society, 
through  government  policies,  gave  special  consideration  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. As  mentioned  previously,  PTA  fees  were  exempted,  and 
free  textbooks  and  lunch  services  were  made  available  to  disadvan- 
taged students.    In  1974,  for  example,  it  was  estimated  that 
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slightly  less  than  one-fourth  of  primary  school  students  received 
textbooks  free  of  charge,'^  *  About  one-third  of  primary  school 
students  received  a  meal  provided  by  the  government.  Therefore, 
these  policy  measures  of  automatic  promotion,  close  proximity  of 
schools  to  the  students,  cheap  school  uniform  fees,  and  free  supply 
of  textbooks  and  lunches  to  disadvantaged  students  were  responsible 
for  high  attendance  and  a  very  lovy  drop-out  rate  in  the  elementary 
schools. 
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Chapter  Three 
TASKS  AHEAD 


The  universalization  of  elementary  education  in  Korea  during 
the  past  three  decades  has  facilitated  national  development  in  many 
ways.  As  mentioned  earlier,  under  Japanese  domination  less  than  30 
per  cent  of  the  eligible  age  group  of  Koreans  was  enrolled  in  primary 
schools  and,  even  worse,  secondary  and  tertiary  education  opport- 
unities were  unavailable.  As  access  to  elementary  education  became 
universalized,  it  made  secondary  education  popular,  for  those  who 
finished  elementary  education  were  motivated  to  continue  their 
education  as  far  as  their  capabilities  allowed,  provided  their  parents 
could  afford  it.  Thus,  the  universalization  of  elementary  education 
has  had  a  much  multiplied  effect  on  the  nation's  rebuilding. 

First,  as  illiteracy  was  eliminated  by  the  universalization  of 
fundamental  education,  a  firm  foundation  for  a  mass-participatory 
democratic  system  has  been  established  for  political  development  i 
Korea.  In  other  words,  the  minimum  essentials  of  knowledge  as  a 
base  for  informed  judgement  of  political  issues,  which  is  a  key  ele- 
ment in  voting  behaviour  in  a  parliamentary  system,  have  been  pro- 
vided by  popular  elementary  schooling  in  Korea.  In  this  regard,  the 
political  socialization  process  in  elementary  schooling  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

Secondly,  in  relation  to  Korean  economic  development,  the 
universalization  of  elementary  education  and  popularization  of 
junior  high  schooling  created  the  supply  of  semi-skilled  manpower 
which  was  needed  for  industrial  development  during  the  1960s 
and  1970s. 

Thirdly,  apart  from  the  political  and  economic  effects  of 
universalized  primary  education  on  national  development,  some 
indirect  but  significant  contributions  need  to  be  highlighted.  For 
example,  without  the  internalization  of  modem  value  systems 
which  has  been  emphasized  in  civic  education  in  elementary  and 
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secondary  schools,  it  would  be  difficult  to  achieve  the  national  goal 
to  reduce  the  birth  rate  from  3  per  cent  to  1.6  per  cent  over  three 
decades.  For  rational  thinking  and  responsible  parenthood  are 
directly  related  to  the  level  of  educational  achievement.  It  has 
been  generally  proved  that  the  proportional  relation  is  reversed 
between  the  level  of  educational  achievement  and  the  birth  rate.^° 
In  an  empirical  study  in  Korea  it  was  also  found  that  there  is  a 
general  trend  of  reversed  relationship  between  the  parents'  develop- 
mental value  and  their  number  of  children.^*  Needless  to  say,  a 
futuristic  orientation  and  an  enlightened  commitment  to  a  better 
life,  which  have  been  cultivated  by  modern  education  in  Korea, 
motivate  Korean  people  for  national  development  as  well  as  for 
betterment  of  personal  welfare.  Therefore,  it  can  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  universalized  elementary  education  and  the  populariza- 
tion of  secondary  schooling  have  been  a  firm  cornerstone  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  Korean  society  from  the  ashes  of  total  devastation 
by  the  Korean  war.  It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that,  however  vigorous 
are  governmental  polices  and  the  institutionalization  of  them,  they 
may  not  be  effective  unless  the  people  are  equipped  with  an  en- 
lightened intellect  and  a  motivation  for  achievement  activated  by 
various  forms  of  education. 

There  are  however,  many  problems  unsolved  and  conditions 
needing  improvement  in  elementary  education  in  Korea.  In  the 
following  section,  some  of  these  problems  wil'  be  described  and  pos- 
sible solutions  set  forth. 

Classroom  size 

Generally  stated,  th  increment  in  student  enrolment  in  ele- 
mentary schools  must  be  accompa-^  \ed  by  an  increment  in  physical 
facilities,  teaching  personnel  and  financial  resources.  Otherwise  the 
quality  of  education  will  drop.  Unfortunately,  for  the  past  three 
decades  classroom  facilities  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  expanded 
enrolment.  As  a  result,  of  the  lack  of  space  in  elementary  schools, 
the  numbei  of  pupils  per  classroom  was  in  excess  of  the  legal  quota 
of  60  all  over  the  country  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  According  to  a 
survey,  as  of  196?  those  classrooms  accommodating  pupils  in  excess 
of  91  81  and  71  constituted  7.1  per  cent,  24.3  per  cent  and  22.2  per 
cent  respectively,  with  the  total  percentage  of  all  schools  exceeding 
the  legal  number  at  54  per  cent.   On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
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schools  accommodating  small  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  remote 
rural  areas:  the  number  of  classrooms  accommodating  less  than  50, 
40  and  30  children  constituted  13.8  per  cent,  1.6  per  cent  and  1.3 
per  cent,  respectively,  of  all  the  schook  surveyed.^  ^  Overcrowding 
was  worse  in  the  lower  grades  (grades  I,  II  and  III)  than  in  the 
upper  grades.  The  degree  of  overcrowding  also  varied,  according  to 
the  region. 


Table  5:  Number  of  Pupils  Per  Oassroom  by  Region'^'' 

K  of\Region 

Pupils 

Per  class 

Special 
Oty 

City 

County 

Others 

Total 

91  and  over 

21.1 

9.8 

5.2 

2.5 

7.1 

81  -90 

52.6 

55.6 

19.6 

6.7 

24.3 

71  -  80 

J  4^ 

22.0 

27.8 

20.1 

22.2 

61-70 

«.6 

10.5 

31.4 

26.6 

23.5 

51-60 

2£ 

2.16 

12.3 

23.7 

13.8 

41-50 

0.7 

3.3 

12.8 

6.1 

31-40 

0.3 

4.1 

1.6 

Less  than  30 

0.1 

3.4 

1.3 

N 

304 

277 

730 

786 

2097 

Average 

83.39 

81.53 

71.73 

62.09 

71.10 

Standard 

9.98 

8.80 

12.03 

15.29 

15.15 

Deviation 


In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  overcrowding  in  the  lower  grades,  a 
temporary  administrative  allowance  was  made  to  introduce  a  system 
of  two  or  three  shifts.  According  to  the  study  cited  above,  the 
nation-wide  percentage  of  classes  which  operated  on  the  normal 
basis  (one-shift)  was  85.6  per  cent,  while  two-shift  classes  constituted 
13.9  per  cent  and  three-shift  classes  constituted  0.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  schools  surveyed.  When  the  schools  which  practised  two  or 
three-shifts  were  broken  down  by  region,  it  was  found  that  the  major 
metropolitan  cities  constituted  21.1  per  cent,  cities  23.1  per  cent, 
county  level  towns  10.5  per  cent  and  other  areas  11.1  per  cent.^'*  In 
other  words,  the  schools  in  the  densely  populated  areas  have  had  to 
adopt  the  two  or  three-shift  system  more  than  the  other  rural  areas. 
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The  appalling  situation  of  having  two  or  three  shifts  has  been  alleviated 
during  the  past  decade  by  successful  economic  development,  which 
enabled  the  year  by  year  expansion  of  school  facilities,  and  by  pop- 
ulation control.  Thus,  it  is  now  rare  to  see  the  two-shift  practice 
even  in  the  densely-settled  sectors  of  the  metropolitan  areas. 

However,  crowded  classrooms  still  exist  in  metropolitan  areas. 
As  of  1978,  the  number  of  pupils  per  class  was  on  average  61  in  cities 
and  72  in  cities  such  as  Seoul  and  Pusan,  whereas  it  was  45  in  rural 
areas.^^  On  the  whole,  the  number  of  pupils  per  classroom  has 
been  reduced  considerably,  although  it  varies  from  place  to  place. 
Due  to  population  migration  into  urban  areas,  the  class  size  in  rural 
schools  has  been  decreasing,  whereas  the  reverse  trend  is  occurring 
ing  in  urban  areas  despite  the  government's  vigorous  efforts  to 
redvcf^  class  size  by  putting  more  resources  into  the  congested  living 
sec.t'.rs  of  metropolitan  areas. 

So  fiir  governmental  policy  has  aimed  at  meeting  the  legal  pro- 
vision to  make  the  class  size  60.  Since  the  reduction  of  class  size 
requires  an  enormous  amount  of  financial  resources,  it  must  be 
implemented  on  an  incremental  basis.  Currently  it  is  projected  that 
the  class  size  will  be  reduced  to  55  by  1986  and  to  45  by  1991.^^ 
The  reduction  of  class  size  is  a  prime  requisite  for  the  realization  of 
effective  teaching-learning  practices  in  elementary  education.  There- 
fore, optimization  of  the  class  size  down  to  30  should  be  one  of  the 
most  pressing  government  priorites. 

Instructional  system  and  practices 

The  instructional  system  and  classroom  activities  in  elementa- 
ry schools  have  been  almost  uniform  in  their  traditional  method  of 
lecture-explanation  and  recitation.  Such  varied  methods  as  question- 
answer,  discussion,  practical  work  periods  and  experiments  were 
used  only  in  limited  cases.  The  nature  of  assignments  required 
reading  a  certain  number  of  pages  in  the  textbook  and  summarizing 
the  main  concepts.  Homework  requiring  creative  and  independent 
thinking  was  very  limited.  Neither  teaching  in  class  nor  homework 
was  providing  sufficient  opportunities  for  students  to  develop  higher 
mental  processes.  These  outmoded  practices  were  mainly  the  result 
of  inadequate  training  programmes  and  practices  in  the  teacher  train- 
ing inst/.tutes,  and  partially  because  of  the  overcrowded  classroom.  As 
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an  example,  according  to  a  survey  conducted  in  the  1960s  on  the 
teaching  practices  of  colleges  and  universities  in  Korea,  it  w^as  found 
that  the  most  typical  instructional  methods  w^ere  either  dictation  or 
lecture-explanation  (63  per  cent  of  the  professors*  reaction  and  61 
per  cent  of  the  students*  response).^'' 

Thus  in  1970  a  study  team  was  invited  to  make  a  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  Korean  educational  system  with  emphasis  on 
searching  for  possible  improvements  of  the  instructional  system  and 
practices.  Dr.  Morgan,  the  team  leader,  stated  that  the  focus  of 
their  study  was,  *on  those  issues  which  would  help  the  Korean 
Republic  provide  a  better,  more  relevant  education  for  more  Korean 
young  people  at  a  lower  unit  cost  and  at  a  total  cost  not  greater  than 
the  nation  could  afford.*^® 

To  this  end,  the  study  team  collected  historical,  cultural  and 
educational  data,  including  demographic  reports,  economic  forecasts, 
manpower  needs  projections,  educational  fiscal  data,  current  and 
long-range  educational  plans  and  such  information  as  was  available 
on  educational  objectives  and  attainment.  They  then  proposed  a 
new  educational  model  which  would  require  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  Korean  educational  system,  particularly  in  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools.  These  changes  included  changing  the  basic  instruction- 
al unit  from  the  traditional  class  size  to  a  larger  grouping,  introduciag 
individualized  instructional  concepts  and  associated  materials, 
modifying  the  role  of  the  teaching  staff  and  increasing  the  ratio  of 
students  to  teachers,  and  using  programmed  instructional  television 
and  radio. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  study  proposal,  the  Korean  Education 
Development  Institute  (KEDI)  was  established  and  it  initiated  the 
so-called  Elementary-Middle  School  Development  Project  to  improve 
the  instructional  system  and*  practices.  The  research  team  of  the 
newly  born  institute  determined  that  actual  classroom  instruction 
was  often  irrelevant;:  and  unproductive.  Attributes  of  the  worst 
classroom  situation  were  identified  as  follows;^  ^ 

Firstly,  the  number  of  pupils  per  class  is  unmanageably 
large,  making  it  difficult  to  increase  instructional 
effectiveness.  Secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  an 
instruction  which  fully  takes  account  of  learner's  charac- 
istics.     Thirdly,  the  instructional  guide  is  oriented 
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toward  impacting  knowledge  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
efforts  to  develop  inquiry  and  analytical  skills.  Fourth- 
ly, the  instructional  process  is  highly  labor-intensive  and 
routine  providing  limiKd  opportunity  for  utilization  of 
educational  technology.  The  above-mentioned  pro- 
blems have  conf.  .Ituted  a  vicious  cycle,  resulting  in  low 
levels  of  student  achievement  and  lack  of  concern  for 
humanistic  education. 

The  KEDI's  E-M  Project  was  aimed  at  all  primary  and  middle 
schools  in  the  nation  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructional 
system.  It  had  the  ultimate  purpose  of  devising  a  more  effective 
instructional  system,  viable  in  the  indigenous  setting  of  Korea.  Thus, 
it  took  on  the  characteristics  of  a  long-term  project  which  required 
the  full-cycle  of  research-development-tryout-implementation. 

The  KEDI  instructional  system  model  had  five  stages  for  a 
learning  task:  Planning,  Diagnosis,  Teaching-Learning,  Extended 
Learning  and  Evaluation.^**  In  the  planning  stage,  teachers  make 
lesson  plans  and  management  plans  for  learning  tasks  with  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  terminal  objectives  and  the  structure  of  the 
learning  task,  through  careful  analysis  of  the  teachers'  guide  provided 
by  the  KEDI.  In  the  diagnosis  stage,  teachers  identify  the  specific 
deficiencies  of  students  in  prerequisites  for  the  learning  task  and 
make  provisions  for  remedial  work.  Diagnostic  test  materials  are 
provided  by  the  KEDI.  Actual  teaching  and  learning  activies  take 
place  in  the  third  stage  using  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total 
instructional  time  allocated  to  the  unit.  Administration  of  formative 
tests,  and  provisions  for  enrichment,  accelerated  and  supplementary 
learning  take  place  in  the  extended  learning  stage.  Evaluation  is  the 
last  stage,  when  a  test  is  administered.  The  instructional  system 
model  and  the  materials  developed  for  it  went  through  a  series  of 
tryouts  from  1973  to  1980.  The  experiment  was  nation-wide  and 
participation  was  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  number  of  students  in 
the  pilot  study  programme  was  quite  extensive.  For  instance,  in  the 
fifth  comprehensive  demonstration,  the  number  of  students  in  the 
experimental  group  was  about  seven  thousand  and  that  of  the 
control  group  about  three  thousand.  At  the  fifth  comprehensive 
tryout,  the  last  of  its  series,  all  subjects  covering  all  grades  of  primary 
school  were  examined  in  organized  large  scale  experimentation. 
Analysing  the  accumulated  data  in  varied  forms,  the  study  team 
synthesized  them  and  made  the  following  conclusions.^  * 
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Firstly,  the  new  educational  system  contributes  to 
improvement  of  student  achievement.  Looking  at  the 
results  of  five  comprehensive  tryouts,  the  achievement 
levels  of  the  experimental  group  have  shown  8,  10,  12 
and  13  points  higher  than  those  of  control  groups  in  1st, 
2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  comprehensive  tryouts  respective- 
ly. In  addition  to  student  achievement,  the  points 
scored  in  basic  learning  skill  test  of  experimental  group 
was  higher  than  that  of  control  group,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  middle  school  students  who  had  been  exposed 
to  the  new  educational  system  in  primary  schools  was 
higher  than  those  of  students  from  non-pilot  schools. 
These  results  showed  that  the  application  of  the  new 
educational  system  brought  a  great  deal  of  improvement 
in  student  achievements. 

Secondly,  the  new  educational  system  contributes 
to  the  formulation  of  desirable  learning  attitudes.  Ac- 
cording to  teachers'  opinions,  the  self-directed  learning 
and  co-operative  learning  gained  currency  among  pilot 
school  students,  whereas  the  rigid  teacher  directed 
instruction  was  the  norm  in  control  schools.  It  was  also 
proved  through  classroom  observations  that  students  in 
pilot  schools  were  more  active  in  expressing  their 
views  than  their  counterparts  in  control  schools.  And 
students  learning  habits  improved:  students  were  more 
inquisitive  and  their  answers  were  more  to  the  point 
after  the  application  of  the  new  educational  system. 
These  results  reinforce  the  belief  that  the  new  educa- 
tional system  enables  students  to  cultivate  a  positive  at- 
titude toward  learning. 

Thirdly,  the  new  educational  system  contributes  to 
improvement  of  rationality  in  school  management.  By 
introducing  management  by  objectives  (MBO),  teachers 
were  given  opportunities  for  group  thinking,  with  a 
resultant  improvement  of  rationality  in  the  decision 
making  process.  Since  management  objectives  were  the 
products  of  group  thinking,  they  were  reasonably  at- 
tainable. Consequently,  the  consciousness  of  participa- 
tion was  enhanced  among  teachers  and  this  gave  rise  to 
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a  tendency  of  linking  their  personal  objectives  to  organ- 
izational objectives.  The  provision  for  sharing  of  roles 
in  preparing  for  instruction  encouraged  co-operation 
among  teachers. 

Fourthly,  the  new  educational  system  contributes 
to  enhancement  of  teachers  instructional  competency, 
most  teachers  (96  per  cent)  of  pilot  schools  responded 
that  their  professional  knowledge  of  instruction  was 
improved  by  introducing  the  new  educational  system. 

It  was  identified  through  classroom  observations 
that  the  teachers  of  pilot  schools  carried  out  instruction 
with  greater  effectivem/ss  than  those  of  control  schools. 

In  brief,  the  five  comprehensive  tryouts  yielded  empirical  data 
in  support  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  educational  system.  The 
successful  implementation  of  the  tryout  is  owed  not  only  to  the 
inherent  strength  of  the  new  educational  system  but  as  much  to  the 
urureserved  support  and  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators involved. 

To  check  the  possible  reduction  of  regional  disparity  of 
educational  quality  through  the  introciuction  of  nev/  instructional 
systems,  the  KEDI  team  made  a  longitudinal  study  of  the  tryout 
results.  It  was  found  that  the  new  educational  system  had  a  strong 
levelling  effect  on  the  disparity  between  urban  and  rural  areas  in 
qualitative  aspects  of  schooling.  As  an  example,  at  the  outset,  the 
base-line  data  disclosed  a  gap  of  11-12  points  in  students'  achieve- 
ment between  urban  and  rural  areas.  Rural  areas  showed  lower 
achievement  levels  than  cities  both  in  the  experimental  and  control 
groups.  But  after  the  fifth  compreshensive  tryout,  the  experimental 
group  of  rural  areas  showed  higher  achievement  (76  points)  than 
the  control  group  of  cities  (70  points).^  ^  These  results  are  indicative 
of  the  possibility  of  reduction  in  regional  disparity  of  educational 
qualities  through  changes  in  traditional  class  activities  and  the 
supply  of  eruriched  materials.  Some  problems  remain  unsolved, 
however.  Financial  resources  are  needed  for  the  nation-wide 
implementation  of  the  newer  instructional  system,  as  are  supplies 
of  instructional  materials.  Teachers  need  re-training  to  provide  them 
with  the  technical  expertise  required  for  adequate  application  of  new 
methods. 
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Teachers'  socio-economic  status 

The  miracle  of  Korean  development  after  its  liberation  from 
Japan  and  the  devastation  of  the  Korean  War,  is  attributed  to  the 
high  level  of  human  resources  that  was  developed  early  by  populari- 
zation of  education.  And  the  governmental  policy  for  economic 
development  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  gave  much  support  to  the 
labour  intensive  industries  v^hich  best  utilize  a  diligent  and  devoted 
work  force.  There  were  a  host  of  contributing  forces  and  factors  to 
make  the  development  of  education,  society  and  the  economy  in 
Korea  a  Third  World  success  story,  as  is  well  delineated  by  J.E. 
Jayasuria.^  ^ 

It  has  to  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  teachers'  devoted 
service  for  betterment  of  education  has  been  one  of  the  key  deter- 
minants. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  public  cost  of  education  pro- 
vided is  lower  in  Korea  and  that  the  public  education  system  of 
Korea  is  more  cost-effective  than  those  to  which  it  has  been  com- 
pared. Low  costs  have  been  actualized  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  teachers 
are  paid  relatively  lower  salaries  than  those  in  other  professions  with 
equivalent  levels  of  education  and  training.  Secondly,  class  sizes  are 
surprisingly  large,  though  Korean  people  are  accustomed  to  this. 
This  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  as  a  contributing  factor  in 
realizing  the  popularization  of  education  in  Korea,  as  it  distributed 
the  cost  of  instruction  over  more  students,  beyond  the  norm  in  other 
developing  countries.  Thus,  a  study  team  which  made  an  analytical 
account  of  the  relationship  between  education  and  development 
stated  that,  *What  is  striking  is  that  Korea  has  been  able  to  provide  a 
well-trained  teaching  force  at  relatively  low  cost.^"* 

Bluntly  stated,  as  Korea's  economy  grows,  the  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  increasingly  feel  that  they  are  unduly  underpaid 
and  in  a  sense  that  they  are  relatively  deprived.  The  teaching  pro- 
fession, in  general,  is  characterized  by  its  dual  or  conflicting  status: 
socio-culturally  privileged,  being  respected  superficially  by  the 
public,  but  mistreated  in  terms  of  remuneration.  Needless  to  say, 
teachers  who  feel  their  profession  has  dignity  and  integrity  can 
themselves  behave  with  dignity  and  integrity.  But  when  they  feel 
they  are  mistreated  by  the  public's  derogatory  attitude  toward 
their  teaching  jobs,  they  may  themselves  begin  to  behave  with 
inferiority  complexes.  Unfortunately  there  have  been  signs  of  this 
since  early  in  the  1960s  when  economic  development  in  Korea 
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started  to  take-off.  According  to  a  study  conducted  around  that 
time,  primary  school  teachers  perceived  that  their  society  rated  them 
very  near  the  bottom  of  the  vocational  prestige  scale.  They  put 
only  shopkeepers,  farmers  and  skilled  craftmen  below  themselves  in 
social  esteem.^  ^  This  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  traditional  respect 
for  teachers;  that  is  to  say  'the  King,  the  teacher  and  parent  are  the 
trinity.'  Thus,  the  problem  of  teachers'  feelings  of  alienation  from 
professional  prestige  has  been  chronic  and  not  confined  to  the 
elementary  schools.  It  is  so  serious  that  the  increment  of  the  attrition 
rate  of  qualified  and  experienced  teachers  has  become  controversial 
in  Korean  society.  There  are  some  deterrents  to  entering  teaching 
for  promising  youth:  poor  remuneration,  little  intellectul  stimulation 
to  teach  in  over-crowded  classrooms,  and  heavy  work-loads  with 
clerical  chores  not  directly  related  to  the  instruction  and  guidance  of 
pupils.  There  has  developed  a  tendency  for  the  graduates  of  teachers 
colleges,  particularly  those  from  the  elite  institutions,  to  evade  the 
teaching  profession.  Currently,  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  rate 
of  turnover  of  primary  and  secondary  school  teachers  amounts  to 
approximately  five  per  cent.  The  difficulty  of  recruiting  able  and 
dedicated  youth  to  the  teaching  profession,  and  the  internal  brain 
drain  from  teaching  to  prosperous  business  enterprises  are  serious 
enough  to  pose  potential  dangers  in  the  future  for  quality  enhance- 
ment of  education.  Education  is  a  process  of  planned  change  in 
human  behavioural  patterns  towards  socially  desirable  directions. 
And  the  effectiveness  and  vitality  of  the  educative  process  rests  upon 
the  teacher's  dedication  to  teaching,  his  vision  for  the  future  and  his 
planning  ability.  In  a  sense,  education  can  be  no  better  than  the 
qualification  and  dedication  of  the  educator.  Therefore,  the  deter- 
ioration of  teachers'  qualifications  and  morale  resulting  from  their 
lowered  socioeconomic  status  may  have  a  negative  impact  on  quality 
education.  An  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Korean  Education  Develop- 
ment Institute  for  forecasting  educational  tasks  ahead  stated  this 
problematic  situation  as  follows:^  ^ 

The  anticipated  advent  of  a  highly  industrialized  socie- 
ty in  the  1980s  clearly  indicates  that  the  quality  of 
teaching  personnel  may  well  deteriorate  unless  the 
incentive  structure  of  the  teaching  profession  is  drasti- 
cally improved  and  the  teacher  training  system  is 
reformed. 
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Summary 

Korea  is  unique  in  the  ethnic,  linguistic  and  cultural  homo- 
geneity of  her  people  throughout  her  history.  The  long  cherished 
respect  for  the  educated  man  and  widespread  enthusiasm  for  educa- 
tion of  children  has  been  one  of  the  key  determinants  in  universaliz- 
ing primary  education.  The  governmental  policy  to  put  priority  on 
the  investment  of  resources  in  primary  education  has  also  performed 
a  decisive  role  in  achieving  universalization  of  primary  schooling  in 
Korea.  In  the  course  of  educational  expansion,  the  government's  use 
of  the  bulk  of  United  States  educational  aid  for  construction  of 
primary  schools  was  effective.  It  is  estimated  that,  'Between  1952 
and  1966  foreign  aid  to  Korea  for  education  totaled  about  $100 
million.  •  •  •  About  half  of  the  $100  million  was  spent  on  classroom 
construction  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  could  therefore 
be  considered  to  have  facilitated  directly  the  expansion  of  educa- 
tion.'^'' The  willingness  and  devoted  service  of  teachers  should 
receive  due  recognition.  In  sum,  many  forces  have  operated  in  the 
past  decades  to  account  for  the  universalization  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  Korea.  Thus,  it  has  to  be  made  clear  that  the  descriptive 
accounts  as  well  as  evaluative  comments  made  in  this  paper  on  the 
subject  are  exploratory  and  subjective  in  nature. 
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Chapter  One 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


A  historical  sketch 

In  1945,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  Piesident 
Ho  Chi  Minh  proposed  a  literacy  campaign  and  three  important 
decrees  on  education  were  signed  by  the  Government: 

a)  Decree  No  17S/L  on  forming  a  Complementary  Education 
Department  responsible  for  adult  education; 

b)  Decree  NO  19S/L  on  opening  complementary  classes  at 
every  village;  and 

c)  Decree  NO  20S/L  on  compulsory  learning  of  Vietnamese, 
free  of  charge,  so  that  every  Vietnamese  from  8  years  old 
would,  wdthin  one  year,  know  how  to  v^ite  and  read 
Vietnamese. 

The  literacy  campaign  involved  voluntary  participation  of  all 
strata  of  people  comprising  school  pupils,  students,  workers,  govern- 
ment employees,  writers,  actors  and  actresses,  intellectuals,  priests 
and  Buddhists.  Literacy  courses  were  opened  everywhere  for  people 
of  all  ages.  Together  with  the  literacy  campaign,  universities,  colleges 
and  vocational  schools  were  opened,  and  new  methods  of  learning 
and  teaching  were  introduced. 

In  order  to  supply  schools  with  enough  teachers,  all  those 
previously  working  at  universities,  colleges,  or  secondary  schools 
were  assigned  a  teaching  job.  Many  experienced  primary  school 
teachers  were  promoted  to  be  teachers  of  secondary  school  with  an 
appropriate  job  at  the  beginning  classes.  The  old  curriculum  was 
followed  with  some  corrections  and  Vietnamese  was  used  as  the 
.  teaching  medium  in  primary  and  elementary  schools,  and  later  in 
1950  it  was  uped  in  universities  and  colleges. 

The  new  education  system  consisted  of  three  levels:  primary, 
secondary  (with  junior  high  classes  of  four  years,  and  special  secondary 
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classes  of  three  years),  and  university.  Free  education  and  free 
enrolment  for  all  children  from  7-13  years  of  age  were  also  es- 
tablished. 

In  1950,  the  Cabinet  Council  adopted  the  draft  educational 
reform  aiming  at  establishing  a  people's  democratic  education  based 
on  three  principles;  national,  scientific,  and  popular,  and  abolishing 
everything  from  the  old  education  system. 

The  nc^w  educational  liine-year  schooling  system  consisted  of 
three  levels^  \\hlie  further  education  comprised  a  two-year  pre- 
paratory course. 

There  v^s  a  basic  change  in  the  content  of  education.  Foreign 
languages,  painting  and  music  were  not  introduced  for  conditions 
were  not  favourable,  but  some  new  subjects  were  included  in  the 
curriculum  such  as  news-politics  and  labour  production.  Stress  was 
laid  on  revolutionary  literature,  history  of  the  Vietnamese  Revolu- 
tion, and  geography  of  Viet  Nam.  More  practice  lessons  were  added 
to  subjects  of  natural  sciences  while  lessening  the  theoretical  ones, 
and  keeping  close  to  the  reality  of  production  and  national  defence. 
Nursery  classes  were  opened  for  children  of  6  years  of  age  in  1952 
to  improve  the  educational  quality  of  Level  I.  They  were  taught  to 
read  and  to  write  in  preparation  for  primary  education. 

As  the  school  population  grew  quickly,  more  schools  were 
opened;  especially  primary  schools.  At  every  village  there  was  at 
least  one.  Many  of  these  schools  were  set  up  by  the  people.  Since 
1954  most  of  the  primary  teachers  and  then  a  number  of  teachers 
of  Level  II  education  were  passed  on  to  the  people  for  their  up-keep. 
This  helped  general  education  to  develop  all  the  more  quickly. 
The  following  figures  from  North  Viet  Nam  only,  may  serve  as  an 
illustration: 


Level  I  Level  n  Level  III 


Year     Schools   Teachers    Pupils   Schools   Teachers    Pupils   School    Tea.  Pup. 

1945      3.010        5,552     178,683       -  -         _         _  _ 

1955      4,128      16,013     654,722      338     1,595       55,608     29        252  5,755 
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The  liberation  of  South  Viet  Nam  ushered  in  a  new  era  for  the 
Vietnamese  revolution;  The  whole  country  advancing  tov^rd  so- 
cialism. Together  with  the  building  of  a  new  education,  literacy  and 
complementary  courses  were  opened  for  working  people,  cadres  and 
youths.  Elementary  and  nursery  classes  were  formed  everywhere.  In 
order  to  meet  the  ever-growing  demand  of  the  people,  teacher's  train- 
ing schools  were  increased  and  education  management  reorganized. 

The  old  educational  12-year  schooling  system  w^s  temporarily 
used,  but  textbooks  and  curriculum  were  replaced.  Schools  were 
opened  for  working  people  and  their  children,  in  the  countryside, 
mountains  and  new  economic  resettlement  zones.  Teachers,  includ- 
ing those  who  had  served  in  the  old  regime,  were  employed  by  the 
people's  government.  Private  schools  were  made  public.  A  refresher 
course  programme  of  politics,  teaching  methods  and  developing 
specialities  was  held  every  summer  so  that  education  in  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South  soon  became  unified. 

In  1979,  a  resolution  on  reformed  education  was  passed, 
which  included  the  universalization  of  education  for  people  in  order 
to  promote  production,  culture  and  ideology  and  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

General  school  system 

The  present  system  consists  of  two  levels  (not  including 
kindergarten  and  intant  classes,  which  are  preparatory  courses.) 
These  are  basic  general  schools  with  nine  years  of  learning  and 
secondary  general  schools  (three  years).  Kindergartens  receive 
children  from  two  months  to  36  months  old.  Infant  classes  receive 
children  from  three  to  six  years  old. 

Children  enter  basic  general  schools  when  they  are  six  years 
old.  There  is  a  five  year  programme  followed  by  a  four  year  pro- 
gramme. The  task  of  the  basic  general  schools  is  to  provide  a  broad 
education  for  pupils  so  that  they  may  acquire  a  relatively  complete 
general  knowledge  to  become  capable  of  doing  labour  work,  choos- 
ing a  career  on  their  own  and  fully  preparing  for  labour  production, 
social  activity  and  vocational  training  or  for  further  study  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 
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Secondary  general  schools  comprise  three  years  of  learning 
from  Form  X  to  Form  XIL  The  task  of  these  schools  is  to  complete 
the  general  education  knowledge  of  pupils  who  have  finished  basic 
general  education.  Secondary  general  education  school  leavers  may 
enlist  in  universities,  colleges,  vocational  schools  or  skilled  worker's 
training  schools  with  a  higher  requirement  of  educational  standards, 
or  may  participate  in  labour  production. 

There  is  another  type  of  school  called  *work-and-study  secon- 
dary general  education  school'  with  a  curriculum  similar  to  that  of 
the  secondary  general  education  school,  but  emphasis  is  laid  on 
technical  and  labour  production  lessons. 

For  adults  who  cannot  go  to  a  formal  secondary  general 
school  there  are  complementary  education  schools  comprising 
in-service  and  part-time.  Complementary  education  is  aimed  at  three 
levels  of  knowledge: 

a)  First  level  Complementary  classes  provide  Level  I  general 
education  with  a  view  to  consolidating  and  enhancing  learners' 
knowledge  and  enabling  them  to  solve  everyday  life  problems.  The 
curriculum  consists  of  600  periods,  315  of  which  are  for  Vietnamese, 
253  for  mathematics,  and  30  for  general  science. 

b)  Second  level  An  education  equivalent  to  that  of  Level  I 
general  education  is  provided  for  learners,  but  with  a  bias  on  general 
technology,  production  techniques  and  application  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  to  everyday  life;  and 

c)  Third  level  The  curriculum  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
secondary  general  education  schools  but  with  some  modifications 
and  simplifications.  More  practice  lessons  and  application  of  tech- 
nology are  added. 

Education  management  bodies 

At  the  central  level  the  following  organizations  are  responsible 
for  administration  and  management  of  general  education  together 
with  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Preschool  Education  Department,  Responsible  for  the 
administration,  management  and  inspection  of  nursery  education,  for 
research  on  nursery  education  and  for  opening  refresher  courses  foF 
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Table  1.  The  system  of  general  education 


Age 

Form 

17 

XII 

16 

SECONDARY  GENERAL  EDUCATION  SCHOOL 

XI 

14 

DC 

13 

BASIC                              LEVEL  I 

VIII 

li 

OCKTCn  AT 

OENliRAL 

VII 

11 

EDUCA- 

VI 

10 

TION 

V 

9 

SCHOOL 

iV 

8 

LEVEL  II 

III 

7 

II 

6 

I 

5 

NURSERY  AND  INFANT  CLASSES 

4 

3 

2 

KINDERGARTEN 

1 

teachers,  for  the  development  and  bettering  of  the  quality  of  nursery 
education; 

Board  of  Nursery  Education  Research  and  Reform.  Respon- 
sible for  research  and  reform  on  the  content  and  methods  of  nursery 
education; 

Level  I'll  Education  Department,  Responsible  for  administra- 
tion and  inspection  on  educational  work  of  Level  HI  schools; 

Secondary  General  Education  Department.  Responsible  for 
administration,  management  and  inspection  of  Level  III  schools; 

Complementary  Education  Department.  Responsible  for 
administration,  management  and  inspection  of  complementary 
education  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  and  develop  the  movement; 

Board  of  Complementary  Education  Research  and  Reform. 
Responsible  for  research  on  and  reform  of  the  contents  and  method 
of  education. 
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Political  Education  Department.  Responsible  for  political 
education  and  promotion,  for  all  education  personnel; 

Department  for  further  Education  and  Training,  Responsible 
for  research,  management  and  inspection  of  further  education  and 
training  for  teachers  and  management  cadres,  for  management  of 
teacher's  training  colleges  and  universities; 

Department  for  Research  and  Reform  on  Teacher's  Training, 
Responsible  for  research  on  the  content  and  methods  of  teaching 
and  training  at  teacher's  training  schools. 

National  Institute  of  Educational  Science.  Responsible  for 
research  on  theoretical  and  practical  problems  relating  to  psychology, 
pedagogy,  content  and  methods  of  education,  school  management 
and  administration,  school  regulations,  equipment  and  sanitation; 

Educational  Publications  Office.  Responsible  for  printing  and 
publishing  books  on  education,  compiling  textbooks,  reference 
books,  teaching  guides...  and  for  library  activity; 

National  Corporation  of  School  Equipment  Responsible  for 
production  and  supply  of  school  equipment,  and  for  guiding  schools 
in  using  or  making  equipment. 

Central  Board  of  Educational  Inspectors.  Responsible  for  the 
supervision  and  inspection  of  the  implementation  of  educational 
policies  and  regulations,  in  order  to  enhance  cadres'  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  discipline; 

Educational  Personnel  Board.  Responsible  for  problems  con- 
cerning employment  of  teachers  and  education  cadres,  and  wages; 

Planning  and  Financial  Department.  Responsible  for  problems 
concerning  planning,  statistical  data,  finance,  and  material  for 
construction. 

People's  Teacher's  Newspaper  Office.  A  mouthpiece  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  responsible  for  editing  and  publishing  a  news- 
paper called  People's  Teacher'  aiming  at  heightening  cadre's  idea- 
logical  and  political  understanding;  and 

'Educational  Research'  Magazine.  Under  direct  control  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Educational  Science,  responsible  for  editing  and 
publishing  the  magazine's  monthly  issue. 
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At  provincial  level  or  cities  placed  under  direct  control  of  the  central 
Government 

In  every  province  there  is  a  Provincial  Education  Office 
responsible  for  the  planning,  implementation  and  development  of 
education,  for  administering  and  inspecting  the  implementation  of 
the  curriculum,  teaching  methods  of  teacher  training  and  general 
schools. 

At  district  level 

At  each  district,  there  is  a  District  Education  Council.  It  is 
placed  under  direct  control  of  the  Provincial  Education  Office.  It 
is  responsible  for  educational  development  in  the  district,  for  the 
supervision,  administration  and  management  of  the  general  schools  in 
the  area  and  for  promotion  work  among  people  for  their  involvement 
in  education. 

Management  of  Level  I  education 

The  Department  for  Level  I  Education  is  in  charge  of  admin- 
istration management  and  inspection  of  general  education  at  that 
level.  Every  year,  based  on  the  National  policies  and  analysis  of  the 
situation  of  the  previous  school  year,  it  sets  new  tasks  and  objectives 
for  the  school  throughout  the  country.  In  co-operation  with  the 
National  institute  of  Educational  Science,  it  solves  problems  or 
carries  out  research  on  matters  concerned. 

The  Planning  and  Finir>  Jal  Department  is  responsible  for 
outlining  short  term  and  long  ;n  educational  plans  with  proposed 
norms.  Education  authoriticji  at  local  level,  taking  the  proposed 
norms  into  consideration,  determine  their  own  norms  and  report  to 
the  central  level.  With  plans  sent  in  from  the  provinces  The  Planning 
and  Financial  Department  regulate  and  adjust  them,  then  supervise 
and  inspect  their  implementation  in  schools. 

The  National  Institute  of  Educational  Science,  as  stated 
above,  is  responsible  for  compiling  curriculum  and  research  on  con- 
tent and  methods  of  general  education  in  schools,  and  assisting  the 
Department  for  Level  I  Education  in  supervising  its  implementation. 

Mass  organizations  and  the  society  also  join  in  educating  the 
children  of  Level  I  schools,  in  any  way  possible,  by  assisting  and 
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helping  the  school  to  carry  out  its  task,  by  facilitating  pupils'  self 
learning  at  home,  by  supplying  the  school  with  money  and  material 
necessary  for  repair  and  construction  of  classrooms  and  other  things. 

Training  teachers  of  Level  I  general  education  schools 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  universalization  of 
Level  I  education  for  children  aged  645  years,  the  Government  pays 
much  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers  of  Level  I  education  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  In  the  early  1960s  there  vy^ere  a 
score  of  teachers  of  Level  I  education  in  every  district,  in  northern 
provinces.  But  in  the  early  1970s,  this  figure  multiplied  until 
hundreds  of  them  had  been  trained  thoroughly. 

After  1975,  the  requirement  to  open  more  schools  in  southern 
provinces  became  urgent.  So  one  of  the  important  tasks  for  educa- 
tional management  and  administration  bodies  at  the  central  as  well 
as  at  the  local  level  was  to  train  teachers  for  these  schools.  Many 
experienced  cadres  and  teachers  from  the  north  were  despatched  to 
the  south.  In  the  south,  teachers  who  had  served  in  the  previous 
regime  were  employed,  along  with  thousands  of  others  who  had  been 
trained  in  crash  courses  in  newly  founded  teacher's  training  schools 
or  who  had  been  working  in  the  liberated  zones. 

At  present,  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  organized  univer- 
sally from  central  to  local  level.  The  Ministry  of  Education  is  respon- 
sible for  the  management  and  administration  of  teacher's  training 
schools  and  colleges.  These  schools  and  colleges  under  the  direct 
control  of,  and  assisted  by,  local  administrative  organizations  are 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  teacher  graduates. 

In  order  to  meet  the  pre.ient  demand  for  teachers  and  the 
universalization  of  Level  I  education  in  the  whole  country  in  the 
1990s,  a  Teacher's  Training  Couacil  was  set  up  in  1983  to  adopt 
the  training  programme  and  the  curriculum  for  teacher's  training 
schools. 

The  training  of  teachers  of  Level  I  general  education  schools 
has  taken  many  different  forms,  depending  on  the  actual  situation 
and  the  ability  of  each  locality  and  of  cadres  and  teachers.  But  in 
general,  the  training  may  be  held  in  either  of  the  following  forms: 
long  term,  short  term,  full  time,  part  time,  in-service,  seminar,  or 
refresher  courses.   These  courses  may  be  held  at  provincial  towns, 
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district  centres,  teacher's  training  schools,  or  in  the  Level  I  general 
education  schools  or  basic  general  education  schools.  Thanks  to  the 
universal  programme  and  newly  endorsed  curriculum,  teachers 
turned  out  every  year  are,  in  the  main,  qualified  enough  for  the 
teaching  job.  Thanks  to  the  development  and  enlzurgement  of  the 
teacher's  training  network  and  multiple  forms  of  training,  in  northern 
provinces  there  is  a  teacher's  training  centre  in  every  provincial  and 
district  town;  many  of  these,  Izurge-scale.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
training  schools  in  the  north,  are  able  to  train  teachers  for  Level  I 
education  schools.  There  is  still,  however,  room  for  improvement  as 
far  as  quality  is  concerned. 

By  the  1981-1982  school  year,  the  number  of  student  teachers 
v^s  about  4,500 ;  of  these,  3,345  were  in  the  last  year  of  their  training. 
More  than  6,000  teachers  were  retrained. 

In  the  south,  the  training  of  teachers  has  also  been  given 
special  attention,  and  considered  a  decisive  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment, enlargement,  and  maintenance  of  the  school  network.  Due  to 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  that  are  still  unstable,  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  teacher's  training  schools  are  newly 
founded  and  small  scale,  the  enrolment  and  the  training  programme 
are  not  fixed;  the  demand  for  teachers  is  too  great,  the  teaching 
body  has  not  been  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  schools 
both  qualitatively  and  quantatively,  especially  in  those  areas  of 
Cuulong  delta  and  high  plateaux  of  central  south  Viet  Nam  where 
there  are  not  enough  teachers  and  many  of  them  were  not  fully 
trained. 

Teacher  training  in  the  south  has  progressed  quickly.  By  the 
1981-1982  school  year,  the  number  of  student  teachers  was  13,097, 
three  times  greater  than  in  the  north;  of  these,  5,255  were  in  the 
last  year  of  their  training.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  teachers 
were  retrained. 

The  topography  and  the  difficult  economic  conditions  in  the 
mountains  are  unfavourable  for  the  development  of  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inferiority  complex  and  the  national  customs 
and  tradition  of  the  minority  peoples  living  in  the  mountains  have 
made  the  undertaking  even  more  difficult.  Despite  this,  the  problem 
of  teacher  training  has  been  paid  close  attention.  Teachers  from  the 
delta  have  been  despatched  to  the  mountains;  practical  education 
policies  have  been  specially  applied;  more  and  more  teacher's  training 
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schools  have  been  set  up  and  their  enrolment  has  been  given  priority. 
At  present,  there  are  2,000  student  teachers  enlisted  every  year  and 
1,000  teachers  are  being  retrained. 

Future  task  in  teacher  training 

At  the  present  rate,  there  are  10,000  teacher  graduates  and 
5,000  teachers  attending  different  forms  of  training,  every  year. 
These  teachers,  of  course,  cannot  meet  the  present  demand  of 
Level  I  general  education.  In  mountainous  areas,  and  in  areas  un- 
favourable for  school  activity,  more  teachers  are  needed.  The 
transfers  of  teachers  working  in  these  areas  is  overdue  and  the  pro- 
blem of  teacher  training  is  becoming  more  urgent.  In  the  near 
future,  the  existing  teacher's  training  school  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
enlarge  its  scale  of  training,  and  on  the  other  hand  must  improve  the 
content  and  methods  of  teaching.  Enrolment  must  be  improved 
too;  priority  should  be  given  to  minority  people  in  being  admitted 
to  teacher's  training  schools.  Standardization  and  upgrading  of 
teachers'  quality  must  be  done  immediately.  Retraining  is  also  a 
matter  to  be  solved  at  once. 

Supervision  and  inspection  bodies 

Organization  and  inspection  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  in  school  management.  It  is  carried  out  to  ensure  that  the 
schools  are  working  in  conformity  with  the  set  objectives  and  pro- 
grammes, with  the  decisions  made  by  management  organizations  at 
all  levels  and  with  the  national  policies. 

The  process  of  management  requires  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  superviser  and  the  supervised;  and  vice  versa,  supervision 
and  inspection  in  the  process  of  management  is  necessary  to  maintain 
this  relationship.  It  is  the  source  of  information  that  enables  man- 
agement and  administration  bodies  to  work  effectively.  Supervision 
is  part  and  parcel  of  school  management. 

Article  28  Decision  615  0/D  made  in  1974  states:  'All  school 
management  and  administration  bodies  are  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  all  educational  institutions  under  their 
control.  The  management  and  inspection  bodies  of  each  level  of 
education  are  in  charge  of  the  inspection  of  the  corresponding  level 
of  education'. 
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Central  board  of  supervisors  and  inspectors 

This  includes  a  board  of  educational  inspectors  and  an  educa- 
tion office  for  Level  I  and  II  general  schools.  The  task  of  the  board 
of  educational  inspectors  is  to  supervise  and  inspect  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  national  policies  on  education  and  the  realization  of  the 
curriculum  regulations  and  plans  set  by  the  Liinistry  of  Education  in 
order  to  enhance  educational  cadres'  sense  of  responsibility  and 
discipline  and  to  strengthen  democracy.  Together  with  this  board 
the  education  office  for  Level  I  and  U  general  schools  is  responsible 
for  the  educational  v/ork  of  Level  I  and  II  general  schools  throughout 
the  country.  That  means,  it  is  responsible  for  the  implementation  of 
the  decisions  relating  to  speciality  and  management  made  by  the 
Education  Minister  as  v^ell  as  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  these 
decisions.  Specialists  v^orking  in  the  board  of  inspectors  are  inspec- 
tors by  trade  and  those  in  the  education  office  are  methodologists. 

Boards  of  inspectors  and  supervisor:*  at  provincial  level 

Boards  of  provincial  inspectors  are  responsible  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  national  education  policies,  education  programmes 
in  the  provinces  and  things  advocated  by  the  provincial  administra- 
tive committees  and  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  boards  of 
provincial  inspectors  are  also  responsible  for  contro  ing  the  educa- 
tional v^ork  of  the  schools  in  the  provinces  and  for  :  -»ervision 
and  inspection  and  settlement  of  complaints  and  dispu. 

Provincial  education  councils  are  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration and  supervision  of  district  education  councils  and  the 
schools  in  the  provinces.  Besides,  there  are  from  20-30  methodologists 
acting  as  part-time  inspectors  in  each  province.  They  are  quality 
teachers  in  charge  of  supervisional  v^ork  and  the  further  training  of 
for  teachers. 

In  each  district  there  are  one  or  tv^o  inspectors  and  a  general 
education  group  of  from  four  to  seven  cadres.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  Level  I  and  II  schools  in 
the  district.  There  are  also  15-20  teachers  acting  as  part  time  inspec- 
tors in  the  district.  Their  task  in  the  district  is  the  same  as  those  at 
the  provincial  level. 
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Other  organizations  in  charge  of  supervision  and  inspection 

A  general  education  school  is  a  base  unit  in  the  educational 
system.  It  is  set  up  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  educa- 
tional management  bodies  of  all  levels  as  well  as  the  internal  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  headmaster  and  his  assistants.  Parallel  to 
this,  it  is  set  under  a  mass  supervision  body  of  elected  supervisors 
and  inspectors  serving  a  term  of  two  years.  This  body  is  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  the  implementation  of  the  educational  policies, 
regulations  and  statutes;  the  exercise  of  the  teachers'  and  pupils' 
rights  and  obligations  in  the  schools. 

Supervision  and  inspection  activities  in  Level  I  schools 

The  content  of  supervision  and  inspection  work  in  Level  I 
schools  includes: 

1.  Supervision  —  universalization  of  Level  I  education 

Universalization  finds  its  expression  in  the  plan  and  criteria 
for  educational  development,  initial  investigation,  statistical  data  and 
results  after  their  use;  possibility  of  universalization;  the  ratio  of 
children  of  six  going  to  school;  school  drop-outs  and  those  returned; 
the  total  of  classes  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  as  com- 
pared with  the  set  criteria;  the  cause  for  increase  or  decrease; methods 
applied  in  universalization. 

2.  Supervision  —  education  work 

a)  Teaching  activity.  The  exercise  of  the  curriculum  and 
regulations;  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  plans  and  their  presentation; 
tests,  examinations  and  scoring;  training  gifted  and  helping  slow 
pupils,  evaluation  of  pupils'  quality;  learning  at  home;  linking  of 
theory  with  practice. 

b)  Labour  production  activity.  The  number  of  pupils  taking 
part  in  labour  activity;  the  number  of  labour  days;  fonns  of  labour 
activities;  results  in  terms  of  economy  and  education. 

c)  Social  activity.  Types  of  social  activities;  number  of 
pupils  taking  part  ;results;  types  of  collective  social  activities  ;seminars; 
artistic,  spoi  s,  club  activities;  recreational  games;  keeping  hygiene 
and  prophylatic  measures. 
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d)  Factors  that  help  to  better  the  educatiom I  quality.  Form- 
ing of  new  type  of  teachers  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
pupils,  sense  of  devotion;  building  teacher's  collectives;  exchange  of 
good  experiences  in  building  exemplary  education  units;  teachers* 
self  training  and  self  instruction;  building  a  monolithic  block  of 
teachers  and  other  school  personnel;  improving  the  material  and 
spiritual  life,  and  health  care  of  teachers;  the  exercise  of  state  policies 
concerning  teachers'  rights;  supervision  over  the  management  of 
heaJmasters;  supervision  over  the  promotion  work  among  the  people 
in  contributing  to  the  development  of  education;  co-ordination  of 
the  school  and  pupil's  parents  association  in  the  educational  contents 
and  methods;  education  inside  and  outside  the  school; popularization 
of  a  cultured  way  of  life  among  pupils',  parents  and  other  people. 

Forms  of  supervision  and  inspection  activities  applied  to  Level  I 
General  Schools 

a)  Interview  (including  interviews  in  writing).  This  may  be 
done  by  means  of  exchanging  views  and  reports. 

b)  Field  study  by  attending  classes;  observing  pupil's  activity; 
instant  checking  after  a  lesson. 

c)  Investingation  of  the  papers  conce.med.  After  the  inspec- 
tion things  should  be  adjusted  or  rectified  by  applying  laws  and 
decrees,  policies  or  regulations. 

Adjustments  and  rectifications  can  be  done  by  economic 
measures;  material  encouragement;  by  political  and  idealogical 
education;  encouragement  and  emulation. 

Popular  means  of  communication 

Mass  media  are  controlled  by  the  state  and  are  concentrated 
on  social  progress. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  been  co-operating  with  radio, 
television  and  press  in  their  undertaking  to  help  the  schools  to  carry 
out  their  task  of  realizing  Level  I  popularized  education  and  improv- 
ing the  qualification  of  primary  school  teachers. 

The  project  includes: 

a)  Helping  the  schools  to  practise  their  extra-curricular 
educational  courses  to  support  compulsory  courses  of  learning; 
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b)  Supplying  the  schools  with  up-to-date  information  in  order 
to  make  courses  of  learning  more  lively; 

c)  Retraining  teachers; 

d)  Disseminating  information  in  such  a  way  that  everybody 
in  the  community  can  manage  to  give  their  children  education  at  the 
right  age,  and  to  give  them  enough  time  for  self-training  to  ensure 
their  average  ability  of  academic  achievements,  not  to  interrupt  their 
schooling  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  people  (especially  those  who 
are  still  young  and  able  labourers)  have  chances  to  regularly  revise 
what  they  have  achieved  at  school; 

e)  The  Voice  of  Viet  Nam  has  tv/o  transmissions  (15  minutes 
each)  for  schools.  These  are  radio  programmes  for  pioneers  and 
small  children.  There  are  two  transmissions  for  teachers  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  and  a  'Culture  and  yjur  life'  radio 
programme.  In  addition  to  these  the  daily  radio  programmes  in- 
clude a  special  programme  for  youth  (15  minutes)  and  for  women 
(15  minutes).  In  each  programme  satisfactory  time  is  spared  for 
Level  I  popularized  education. 

The  state  and  other  local  television  network  also  transmit  a 
programme  called  'Little  flowers',  normally  15  minutes,  on  Tuesdays, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The  programme  not  only  gives  school 
children  and  pioneers  entertainment  but  also  knowledge  of  science 
and  learning  methods. 

The  People,  (a  national  quality  paper)  The  Pioneer,  Vanguard, 
Women,  Science  and  Your  Life  and  The  People's  Teachers,  are  papers 
and  magazines  devoting  space  for  the  aims  of  Level  I  popularized 
education. 

School  equipment 

The  institution  responsible  for  school  teaching  aii'  *  f^iip- 
ment  is  the  Central  Company  of  School  Equipment  co".  .  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  which  is  concerned  with  tlie  design  and 
production  of  teaching  aids. 

Section  22  in  the  Teaching  Aids  for  all  Levels  of  General 
Education  Schools'  shows  ten  items  for  Level  I  schools  including; 

a)   A  set  of  rulers  and  chalkboards  for  maths; 
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b)  A  set  of  magnifying  glasses  for  subjects  on  popular  science; 
and 

c)  A  globe  for  geography,  a  subject  in  p  opular  science. 

Though  much  has  been  done,  not  all  schools  are  well  equipped. 
Neariy  100  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  bern  equipped  with  the  set 
of  rulers  and  chalkboards,  but  only  about  10  per  cent  of  them  have 
been  supplied  with  magnifying  glasses. 

Financial  support  for  Level  I  popularized  education 

Sources  of  support  for  education  in  general  and  for  Level  I 
popularized  education  in  particular  come  from  investment  by  the 
state  (coming  from  budgets  of  the  whole  nation,  of  the  province 
and  district);  the  village  budgets;  contributions  of  collectivized 
economic  zones  (farming  co-operative,  handicraft  unions,  industrial 
enterprises,  state  farms  and  other  local  social  organizations;  con- 
tributions of  the  people;  and  savings  earned  by  teachers*  and  pupils' 
labour  production.  Further  capital  comes  from  foreign  countries' 
financial  aid. 

Recently  the  state  has  given  permission  to  basic  education 
schools  and  Level  I  general  education  schools  to  have  funds  for 
school  welfare.  Thus  from  these  funds  come  the  annual  importc^nt 
financial  support  for  Level  I  and  Level  II  general  education. 

Capital  invested  for  Level  I  schools 

The  capital  for  Level  I  schools  is  divided  into  capital  for 
regular  expenses  (elastic  capital)  and  capital  for  irregular  expenses 
(fixed  capital)  which  includes  capital  for  tiie  building  of  material 
bases  and  expenses  for  equipment  and  teaching  aids.  From  1976  to 
1980  the  money  invested  for  general  education  was  from  3  per  cent 
to  4  per  cent  of  the  state  budget. 

Details  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

1976        1977        1978  1979 

Total  expenses  for  General        3.4%        3.6%  4%  3.6% 

Education  as  compared  with 
the  state  budget. 
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On  the  provincial  scale  the  investment  for  general  education  as 
compared  with  the  total  expenses  of  the  provincial  budget  is  often 
about  15  per  cent.  In  a  number  of  the  northern  provinces  the 
expense  for  education  grows  much  bigger  as  compared  with  the 
provincial  budget.  This  is  due  to  the  developing  educational  tradi- 
tion and  to  the  special  concern  given  by  local  authorities.  This 
proportion  in  the  case  of  Ha  Nam  Ninh  and  Ha  Son  Binh  in  the 
following  table  can  serve  as  an  example: 

1976         1977       1978         1979  1980 

Ha  Nam  Ninh  14,3%        17,9%      19.7%       21%  25% 

Ha  son  Binh  14,3%        17,9%      19,4%       20,8%  25,1% 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  system  of  general  education, 
particularly  Level  I  education  has  been  expanded  and  developed  in  the 
northern  provinces  on  a  large  scale  and  at  the  fastest  rate  ever  known 
in  Viet  Nam's  history.  Schools  have  been  built  with  multi-storey 
buildings  and  are  well-equipped  with  teaching  aids,  laboratories, 
school  yards,  playgrounds,  sports  grounds,  hostels  for  teachers  and 
enough  seats  for  Level  I  and  Level  II  children.  This  has  sometimes 
been  done  through  the  large  contributions  of  village  communities. 
Of  the  total  state  budget  for  education  about  50  per  cent  is  spent 
on  Level  I  and  11  schools. 

The  constitution  guarantees  that  education  is  the  right  and 
obligation  of  every  citizen,  tlie  state  takes  steps  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  compulsory  education,  free  education,  supplying  grants 
and  creating  favourable  conditions  for  working  people  and  their 
children  to  have  equal  opportunities  in  education.  In  1974  the  state 
decided  to  abolish  school  fees,  nationalize  schools  of  all  levels  and 
began  to  supply  grants  for  children  of  martyrs,  disabled  soldiers 
and  those  from  poor  families;  and  exceptional  children.  Textbooks 
and  references  for  teachers  were  also  made  free.  The  state  also  built 
libraries  to  be  shared  by  all  schools.  Various  local  authorities  have 
been  taking  measures  to  encourage  disabled  children.  Thanks  to  this, 
children  are  free  from  care,  aware  of  their  responsibility,  and  can 
have  the  chance  to  realize  not  only  their  own  rights  and  obligation 
in  education  but  others  as  well. 
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Building  new  schools 

The  northern  provinces  built  20,000  classrooms  for  joint 
Level  I  and  Level  II  schools  or  Level  I  schools  only,  during  the 
1970s. 

In  1978  nearly  36.2  per  cent  of  village  budgets  was  used  for 
the  construction  of  Level  I  and  Level  II  schools.  Many  villages  have 
given  the  best  of  everything  for  school  buildings;  the  best  land,  the 
best  materials  and  the  best  teams  of  builders.  Many  localities,  with 
their  own  manpower  and  materials  and  the  staters  financial  support 
have  completed  the  building  of  classrooms  for  permanent  use  in 
place  of  the  old  hurriedly  built  ones.  Among  them  were  villages 
which  managed  to  build  nice,  airy,  well-furnished  two-  and  three- 
storey  buildings,  which  have  really  become  the  local  centre  of  culture 
and  science. 

In  southern  provinces  the  need  to  build  Level  I  schools  and 
joint  Level  I  and  II  schools  is  the  first  consideration  for  educational 
administration  at  different  levels.  By  the  school  year  1981-1982 
there  were  4,500  schools  in  the  southern  provinces,  or  39  per  cent  of 
all  the  schools  in  the  country. 

During  the  past  20  years  the  contry  has  undergone  three  wars 
and  a  great  deal  of  financial  difficulty  which  has  badly  affected  the 
development  of  education.  Though  much  has  been  don;,  in  the 
building  of  schools,  the  people's  requirements  for  education  have 
not  yet  been  met.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces where  the  demand  for  education  is  urgent.  In  the  north, 
most  Level  I  and  II  children  are  able  to  enrol  for  morning  and 
afternoon  school. 


Table  2.  Percentage  of  permanent  school  buddings  and  ratio  of  groups  to 

classrooms 


Zones 

Cias^aoms 

Percentage 

Ratio  of  groups 
to  classrooms 

Total 

Permanent 
buildings 

Mountainous 

25.405 

14,734 

58  per  cent 

1.7 

Northern 

89,969 

54,182 

60  per  cent 

1.26 

Southern 

59,588 

28.292 

48  per  cent 

2.13 

Whole  country 

149,557 

82.474 

55  per  cent 
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Joint  efforts  in  popularizing  education 

The  experiences  of  those  localities  endeavouring  to  popularize 
education  has  revealed  the  power  of  joint  efforts.  This  power  origi- 
nates from  different  production  unions,  (farming  co-operatives,  state 
farms),  from  other  social  organizations  (unions  of  peasants,  women's 
unions,  youth  union,  association  of  pupils'  parents),  and  from 
people's  committees.  The  VicU:amcsc  peasants  are  eager  for  know- 
ledge. In  tlieir  efforts  to  rebuild  their  villages  they  are  becoming 
exposed  to  new  problems  of  science  in  production  (new  varieties, 
new  breeds,  chemical  fertilizers,  linked  methods,  engineering  in 
agriculture).  A  new  outlook  on  education  and  an  appreciation  of 
leisure  life  is  something  closely  connected  with  essentied  needs  of 
everyday  life.  To  be  able  to  apply  science  and  technology  one  has  to 
be  well  educated. 

The  joint  efforts  of  different  localities  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  popularization  of  education.  These  efforts  may  be 
spiritual  or  material. 

Spiritual  Localities  uphold  the  tradition  of  learning,  emphasize 
the  importance  of  learning  and  investigate  the  problems  of  education 
for  school-age  children  and  dropouts,  take  care  of  working  people's 
education,  decide  the  enrolment  of  children  for  nur'-^^ries  and  pri- 
mary schools  and  take  responsibility  for  achievine    :^  nis. 

Material  Local  authorities  look  after  actu.,  t:v\  ication  taking 
place  in  their  production  organizations,  contribute  efforts  and 
money  for  school  building  and  equipment  of  classrooms  and  pay 
attention  to  the  teachers'  everyday  life. 

Educational  coimcils 

An  educational  council  has  a  staff  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  people's  committee;  principals  of  basic  education  schools; 
heads  of  nurseries;  representatives  of  Centres  of  Culture;  representa- 
tives of  other  social  organizations  in  villages,  (youth  and  women's 
unions),  and  heads  of  different  organizations  (health  service,  com- 
munication, culture,  commercial  associations,  savings  banks).  The 
leadership  of  this  council  consists  of  the  chairman  of  the  Village 
People's  Committee  as  the  head  and  principals  of  basic  education 
schools  as  deput/  heads.  At  pre-school  annual  meetings  and  other 
routine  meetings  this  council  listens  to  reports  about  the  development 
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of  education  in  the  village,  discusses  plans  of  education  for  the 
whole  school  year,  finds  ways  and  means  to  ensure  the  success  of 
plans  and  to  get  villagers  involved  in  the  cause  of  education  in  their 
own  village.  This  council  pays  special  attention  to  popularizing 
education  for  every  school-age  child  who  cannot  go  to  school  or  has 
to  drop  schooling. 

*Five  good's  family'  The  universal  standards  for  this  pro- 
gramme are:  good  production;  awareness  of  a  citizen's  obligations 
(selling  grain,  following  the  state's  policies,  thrift,  civilized  life  style, 
peacefulness);  strictness  about  birth  control;  children's  education 
taken  good  care  of;  and  participation  in  educational  work  in  the 
whole  community. 

This  is  a  voluntary  activity  in  the  village  and  hamlet.  A  con- 
gress is  held  annually.  Teachers  of  all  classes  participate  in  the 
meetings  and  discuss  children's  problems,  their  academic  achieve- 
ment and  their  morale.  They  also  discuss  what  to  do  to  help  school- 
age  children  to  receive  an  education,  and  how  to  prevent  pupils  from 
dropping  out  of  school.  Slow  learners  are  also  problems  discussed 
at  such  meetings  where  pupils'  parents  listen  to  teachers'  advice  in 
popularizing  education. 

Support  for  teachers.  Whether  the  popularization  of  educa- 
tion in  the  countryside  is  good  or  not  depends  on  how  much  support 
is  given  to  the  teachers.  Because  of  different  speeds  of  the  ('<  velop- 
ment  of  education,  and  different  historical  reasons  many  communities 
cannot  supply  themselves  with  teachers  who  are  natives.  Usually 
non-native  teachers  have  a  lot  of  financial  problems.  That  is  why 
school  canteens  are  opened,  ways  and  means  to  help  teachers  are 
discussed.  To  overcome  the  problem  of  fuel  for  teachers,  firewood 
in  the  school  vicinity  is  collected  and  reserved  for  teachers,  fanning 
land  is  distributed  to  them  and  they  are  helped  with  cultivation.  In 
Cam  Binh  (Ha  Tinh)  villagers  once  helped  teachers  to  build  houses  of 
their  own  and  arranged  marriages  for  20  couples  who  w  ere  teachers. 
These  nice  gestures  made  teachers  feel  attached  to  tl-icir  villages  and 
hamlets. 

School  buildings.  In  developing  education  i\  if^  a  fine  tradition 
for  villagers  to  join  in  school  building.  This  type  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  state  and  people  may  take  the  following  Forms: 
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a)  Investment  is  entirely  by  the  state  and  the  construction  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  people; 

b)  Part  of  the  investment  is  by  the  state  and  part  of  it  is 
by  the  people; 

c)  People  are  completely  responsible  for  the  school  building 
and  it  is  the  state's  responsibility  to  supply  teachers  and 
textbooks;  and 

d)  People  give  money  and  manpower  and  the  state  is  respon- 
sible for  building  materials. 

Community  participation  in  expanding  schools  has  made  it 
possible  for  almost  every  village  to  have  a  basic  education  school  of 
its  own.  This  is  an  important  condition  in  the  success  of  populariz- 
ing elementary  education. 
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Chapter  Two 


TO  EDUCATION 


Since  the  1970s,  primary  education  has  developed  to  the 
extent  that  it  now  meets,  in  part,  the  educational  needs  of  the 
people.  In  the  1960s  the  primary  school  network  was  established  all 
over  the  rural  areas  of  North  Viet  Nam,  especially  in  the  Red  River 
Delta  and  in  the  midlands.  By  the  beginning  of  the  1970s  a  move 
was  made  for  the  universalization  of  primary  education  for  the  age 
group  six  to  fifteen.  This  movement  was  carried  out  step  by  step  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  children  enter- 
ing grade  I  of  primary  education  are  6  years  old.  This  has  not  always 
been  the  case  and  that  is  why  pupils  in  the  last  grade  may  have  ages 
ranging  from  11  to  14.  Another  reason  for  this  is  that  some  pupils 
were  repeaters,  and  some  drop-outs  who,  after  for  one  or  two  years, 
might  enrol  again.  In  the  regions  where  education  is  newly  devel- 
oped or  has  developed  slowly,  the  age  range  of  pupils  at  grade  I  may 
be  four  or  five  years;  and  this  may  increase  to  seven  or  eight  years 
at  the  final  grade  of  primary  education.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  education  for  that  age  variance  leads  to  a  mixed 
pedagogical  atmosphere.  The  older  pupils  either  have  an  inferiority 
complex  or  a  negative  influence  on  the  development  of  the  personali- 
ties of  the  younger  children. 

During  the  period  from  1976-1980,  primary  education  in  the 
northern  provinces  continued  to  develop  intensively,  and  the  needs 
for  primary  education  continued  to  be  met  as  in  the  previous 
periods.  In  this  same  period,  primary  education  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  received  special  attention  by  Government,  and  educa- 
tion was  directed  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the  localities. 
During  this  period,  the  total  primary  school  population  increaseci 
from  6.98  million  to  8.1  million  with  an  average  annual  growth  rate 
of  3.8  per  cent.  Primary  education  in  the  mountciinous  areas  of  the 
north  developed  rapidly  (nearly  8  per  cent  yearly)  compared  with 
some  provinces  in  the  Mekong  Delta  where  there  was  a  minus  growth 
rate.  All  private  schools  in  the  south  were  replaced  by  Government 
schools.  Over  the  past  three  years  1980  to  1983,  the  total  number  of 
primary  pupils  has  stabilized  at  from  7.9  million  to  8  million. 
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During  the  period  1976-1980,  the  country  did  its  best  to 
provide  access  to  education  for  all  the  primary  education  age-group 
population.  During  the  school  year  1979-1980,  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, 95  per  cent  of  the  6-year  olds  enrolled  in  grade  I  while  that  of 
the  southern  provinces  was  79  per  cent.  In  1982-1983,  newly  en- 
rolled pupils  in  grade  I  made  up  95  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  grade  I.  In  recent  school-years  enrolment  in  grade  I  has 
been  as  follows: 


1977  - 

1978 

1.88  million 

1979- 

1980 

1.86  million 

1980- 

1981 

1.88  million 

1981  - 

1982 

1.84  million 

1982- 

1983 

1.85  million 

Equality  in  universalization  of  primary  education 

There  is  no  difference  in  enrolment  between  boys  and  girls. 
This  is  the  great  leap  forward  in  the  last  three  decades.  In  1956 
girls  made  up  only  25  per  cent  of  the  primaiy  school  population. 
This  figure  had  increased  to  50  per  cent  by  1969-1970.  This  status 
has  been  maintained  to  the  present.  During  the  whole  process  of 
general  education,  from  grade  I  to  grade  XII,  the  total  numbers  of 
girls  and  boys  are  always  almost  equal.  Especially,  at  primary  school 
the  proportion  of  girls  truly  reflects  the  male-female  ratio  —  51  per 
cent  girls  in  1981-1982  and  51.8  per  cent  in  1982-1983. 

Enrolment  in  primary  education  in  rural  areas  is  not  always 
favourable.  Rural  life  closely  relates  to  agricultural  production,  so  if, 
for  some  reason,  the  production  yield  decreases,  the  development  of 
education  will  lag  behind  too. 

In  the  mountainous  region  inhabitants  are  scattered  and  com- 
munications are  difficult.  In  other  regions  they  encounter  many  dif- 
ficulties too,  for  example  in  the  Mekong  Delta  region  during  the 
rainy  season  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  pupils  to  go  to  school.  Univer- 
salization of  primary  education  is  facing  the  same  difficulties  in 
remote  areas.  During  the  five  year  period  1976-1980^  the  average 
growth  rate  of  primary  education  pupils  was  3.8  per  cent,  while  that 
of  the  Mekong  Delta  Region  was  2.6  per  cenc.   Now,  thanks  to 
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government  and  local  authority  investment,  the  grow^th  rate  for 
primary  education  in  mountainous  areas  is  much  higher  (6  per  cent 
to  8  per  cent)  in  comparison  with  the  norm  for  the  whole  country. 
However,  the  rate  of  drop-outs  in  this  region  is  also  higher  than  those 
of  other  regions  from  at  5  per  cent  to  8  per  cent. 

During  the  1970s  a  network  of  primary  schools  was  estab- 
lished all  over  the  rural  areas.  Each  village  having  a  population  of 
6,000  to  8,000  inhabitants  has  a  basic  general  education  school  and 
a  net>vork  of  ''satellite"  classrooms  for  grade  I,  II  and  III  at  each 
hamlet  with  the  population  of  1,000  to  2,000  inhabitants.  That  is 
why  classrooms  for  children  under  10  years  old  are  normally  v^thin 
a  radius  of  1.5  km  of  their  home.  This  still  does  not  apply  to  chil- 
dren in  mountainous  areas  and  in  the  Mekong  Delta  regions.  In  the 
mountains  it  often  takes  two  to  three  hours  for  children  to  walk  to 
school  while  in  the  Mekong  Delta  region  children  have  to  cross  many 
canals  and  flooded  fields  on  the  way  to  school.  To  overcome  this 
situation  the  government  has  set  up  boarding  schools  in  mountainous 
regions,  open  classes  with  small  numbers  of  pupils  in  each  class,  or 
integrated  classes  for  children  in  the  Mekong  Delta  Region.  These 
measures  aim  to  provide  favourable  access  to  education  for  all  chil- 
dren reaching  enrolment  age. 

Classes  average  from  35  to  37  pupils.  That  figure  rises  to  40 
in  Hanoi  and  45-46  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City. 

In  reality  there  is  now  not  any  barrier  to  the  enrolment  to 
primary  education.  The  education  system  is  democratic  and  pupils 
do  not  have  to  pay  fees.  The  State  is  trying  its  best  to  provide  access 
to  education  for  the  6-15  year-old  population.  There  are  still  8  to  10 
per  cent  of  children  who  do  not  go  to  school  because  parents  do  not 
fully  recognize  the  importance  of  having  their  children  go  to  school 
at  the  proper  age;  pupils  withdraw  from  school;  they  suffer  a 
changed  economic  status  due  to  natural  calamity;  or,  in  some  cases 
there  is  a  resistance  to  sending  their  children  to  school  by  ethnic 
minorities. 

In  an  effort  to  get  100  per  cent  of  the  age-group  6-15  in 
schools,  the  following  action  will  be  taken: 

1.  Make  parents  understand  the  importance  of  universaliza- 
tion  of  primary  education; 
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2.  Develop  the  administrative  organization  during  the  process 
of  universalization  of  primary  education; 

3.  Conduct  a  basic  survey  among  each  household  to  find  out 
the  exact  figure  of  the  age-group  population; 

4.  Make  and  effectively  use  the  records  of  universalization  — 
each  pupil  should  have  one  record; 

5.  Improve  the  teaching  and  learning  quality  and  limit  the 
rate  of  repeaters  to  the  minimum; 

6.  Collaborate  with  families  and  all  social  organizations  in 
encouraging  drop-outs  to  return  to  their  school  and  to  open  special 
classes  for  older  pupils;  and 

7.  Encourage  collectives,  enterprises  or  factories  to  take 
economic  responsibility  for  children  with  special  handicaps  such  as 
orphans  and  those  bom  into  large-size  families. 

Demand  for  and  supply  of  teachers  for  primary  education 

All  primary  schools  in  the  plains  and  midland  regions  of  North 
Viet  Nam  are  adequately  staffed  with  qualified  teachers.  Many 
teacher  training  schools  have  been  setup  in  the  south,  but  in  general 
there  is  a  great  shortage  of  teaching  staff  for  primary  education.  In 
the  school  year  1981-1982,  the  teacher/class  ratio  was  0.88.  At 
present  there  are  more  than  200,000  teachers  of  primary  education 
(of  whom  130,000  are  female).  There  are  37,889  teachers  with 
secondary  level  qualifications.  Of  the  total  number  of  teachers, 
54,155  or  26  per  cent,  are  untrained.  Generally  speaking  the  teach- 
ing staff  for  primary  education  in  the  southern  part  are  less  qualified 
than  those  of  the  northern  provinces. 

Most  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  provided  pre-service  or  in- 
service  training  successfully  carry  out  the  tasks  they  are  given  in  the 
primary  schools.  They  apply  themselves  very  quickly  to  the  reality 
and  environment  of  the  schools  they  are  assigned  to.  Many  primary 
teacher  training  schools  in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  in  the  mountainous 
regions  suffer  from  a  lack  of  recruitment  sources  and  trainers  to 
undertake  accelerated  training.  That  is  why  the  number  of  teachers 
supplied  yearly  by  locally  run  teacher  training  schools  is  still  less 
than  required. 
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Because  each  region  is  at  a  different  stage  of  social,  economic 
and  educational  development  the  training  given  by  the  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  of  each  region  is  not  the  same.  According  to  the 
requirements  of  each  region  different  training  systems  are  used  wdth- 
in  the  framework  of  the  curriculum  stipulated  by  the  Training 
Council  for  Primary  Teachers  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  For 
provinces  in  the  Red  River  Delta  and  for  some  provinces  and  cities 
in  the  southern  part  where  conditions  for  educational  development 
are  favourable,  teachers  for  primary  education  come  from  the  10  + 
2  or  12  +  2  education  systems.  Primary  teachers  in  other  areas  come 
from  12  +  1,  9  +  3,  9  +  2,  or  9  +  1  systems. 

Primary  teacher  trainees  are  graduates  of  upper-secondary 
schools  (12  years)  or  graduates  of  basic  general  education  schools 
(9  years),  they  are  trained  at  teacher  training  institutions  from  one 
to  three  years.  Areas  facing  special  difficulty  have  permission  to 
recruit  graduates  of  primary  schools,  and  provide  them  with  three 
years  of  training. 

Supply  and  training  of  supervisors 

After  the  unification  of  the  country,  the  needs  for  expanding 
educational  opportunities  in  the  southern  provinces  in  a  new  socio- 
economic context  became  urgent.  Hundreds  of  supervisors  and 
experienced  teachers  from  northern  provinces  were  sent  to  southern 
provinces  and  many  of  them  were  selected  to  be  trainers  of  super- 
visors. 

At  present,  two  centrally  run  management  schools  (one  in 
Hanoi  and  the  other  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City)  train  1 00  managers  yearly 
for  all  management  levels  (director  and  deputy-director  of  district 
educational  bureau,  principal  and  principal-assistant  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools).  In  addition  to  the  training  of  supervisors  given 
in  local  management  schools,  the  local  secondary  teacher  training 
schools  also  took  part  in  training  managers  so  that  the  supervisor 
staff  for  universalization  of  education  all  over  the  country  was 
supplied  and  reinforced.  During  the  training  process  the  supervisors 
were  systematically  given  the  theory  of  educational  management 
science;  management  style  and  many  other  management  subjects; 
among  them,  subjects  on  educational  supervision  and  universalization 
of  education  supervision. 
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On  a  nation-wide  scale  the  existing  supervisor  staff  has  enough 
potential  and  professional  skill  to  successfully  carry  out  the  manage* 
ment  task  given  to  them.  Supervisors  have  the  responsibility  to 
supervise  tho  realization  of  universalization  policy  and  to  ensure  the 
necessary  facilities  are  made  available  to  carry  out  this  policy.  They 
have  to  encourage  and  maintain  the  total  number  of  primary  classes; 
ensure  the  availability  of  material  facilities  necessary  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  objectives  of  universalization  of  education;  and  ensure  the 
realization  of  norms  set  up  in  short-term  as  well  as  in  long-term 
plans. 

Each  year,  under  the  guidance  of  the  district  educational 
bureau  a  group  of  three  to  four  schools  will  organize  the  analysis  and 
evaluation  on  the  realization  of  universalization  and  its  quality,  at 
the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  yean  Because  of  the  dif- 
ferent target  audience  and  task  of  supervision,  in  reality,  there  are 
two  types  of  supervisors;  planning  supervisors  and  professional  super- 
visors. Planning  supervisors  are  educational  managers  from  local  to 
central  levels  who  have  both  pedagogical  and  management  knowledge 
while  professional  supervisors  or  quality  supervisors  are  experienced 
teachers  or  heads  of  each  subject  group  taught  at  schools. 

Goals  and  objectives  of  primary  education 

The  objective  of  primary  education  is  to  educate  children  to 
lovr  their  fatherb^M  aid  fellow-countrymen;  study  well  and  work 
well;  have  a  >  *^rocal  unity  and  a  strict  discipline;  keep  very 
good  hygiene;  a;  d  >  eamest  and  courageous.  This  will  promote  all 
round  development  it-id  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  education  at  higher 
levels.  The  above  objective  was  promulgated  to  guide  the  programme 
planners. 

1.  Cultivate  and  develop  the  national  language  and  literature 
for  pupils  so  that  they  can  acquire  a  certain  vocabulary,  know  how 
to  write  simple  sentences,  know  main  classes  of  words.  As  a  result 
they  can  read  books,  talk  and  write  common  compositions.  On  this 
basis  they  are  able  to  leam  at  a  higher  grade  or  join  production. 

2.  Through  nice  compositions^  educate  the  pupils  to  love 
literature,  love  the  fatherland  and  fellow-countrymen,  love  work  and 
science,  love  public  wealth,  love  children  and  people  of  fraternal  and 
friendly  countries;  hate  oppression  and  exploitation  etc.  .  •  and  to 
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have  a  collective  spirit,  a  habit  of  observing  disciplines  and  a  sense  of 
public  service;  to  be  eimest  and  courageous. 

Vietnamese  language  falls  under  the  following  forms:  reading; 
learning  by  heart;  story  telling;  grammar;  dictation;  oral  composition; 
and  vvritten  composition. 

Objectives  of  anthmetic  at  the  primary  level 

Make  pupils  have  a  good  knowledge  of  experimental  arithme- 
tic and  geometry  and  train  them  in  the  habits  and  abilities  to  apply 
their  knowledge  efficiently  to  real  life;  help  them  develop  scientific 
reasoning  (thinking);  and  infuse  such  good-qualities  as  carefulness, 
patience,  exactness  and  working  with  a  concrete  plan. 

After  finishing  the  primary  level  of  education,  pupils  must 
satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Know  how  to  read  and  write  major  numbers,  and  handle 
the  four  operations  on  whole  numbers  and  decimal  numbers. 

2.  Have  a  preliminary  knowledge  on  fractions,  per  cent,  rule 
of  three,  proportional  division. 

3.  Have  a  good  command  of  the  metric  system  and  time- 
measuring  system  and  be  able  to  use  these  measuring  means. 

4.  Have  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  experimental  geometry. 

5.  Be  able  to  solve  some  average  problems  on  whole  numbers, 
decimal  numbers  and  fractions.  Know  how  to  retest  less  complex 
problems  and  how  to  explain  the  process  of  solving  a  problem  under 
'  he  teacher's  guidance. 

6.  Have  good  knowledge  of  mental  arithmetic  and  know  how 
to  apply  it  to  real-life  practice. 

Objectives  of  the  "ABC**  of  science 

Teach  pupils  preliminary  knowledge  of  species  of  living  crea- 
tures and  guide  them  to  observe  natural  phenomena  so  that  they  may 
understand  the  simple  relations  between  those  phenomena. 

Provoke  and  develop  in  them  love  for  nature,  love  for  the 
Fatherland  and  people,  love  for  work  and  science  to  make  them 
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preliminarily  conscious  of  the  importance  of  productive  work  in 
natural  transformation  at  the  service  of  mankind.  Educate  the  pupils 
to  struggle  against  superstitions. 

Objectives  of  history 

Make  the  pupils  realize  the  nation's  road  of  evolution,  know 
principal  events  and  typical  heroes  in  the  national  history,  and 
develop  in  them  the  conscious  and  ardent  patriotism  combined  with 
the  spirit  of  revolutionary  internationalism. 

Help  them  know  the  system  of  time,  know  how  to  read  and 
draw  a  simple  historical  map. 

Objectives  of  geography 

Provide  the  pupils  with  some  scientific  notions  about  nature; 
to  help  them  understand  their  Fatherland,  striking  features  of  all  five 
continents  and  of  some  friendly  and  neighbouring  countries. 

Infuse  into  them  some  necessary  skill  in  geography  such  as 
ways  of  finding  directions,  reading  and  drawing  a  map,  memorizing 
important  geographic  names  so  that  they  may  leam  other  subjects 
and  apply  their  knowledge  to  real  life  practice. 


Objectives  of  singing 

To  teach  the  pupils  to  sing  in  tune  with  great  expression  and 
to  write  music  at  the  elementary  level,  to  teach  them  to  be  able  to 
sing  common  songs  by  themselves,  thus  making  them  love  the 
national  music  and  know  how  to  enjoy  international  music. 


Objectives  of  drawing 

To  teach  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  the  subject;  know 
how  to  remark,  compare  the  shapes  and  properties  of  surrounding 
things,  living  creatures  with  their  pictures  described  in  the  paintings, 
grasp  the  typical  and  original  features  of  them. 

The  curriculum  content  of  this  subject  is  made  up  of  (a)  draw- 
ing and  describing  from  life;  (b)  drawing  for  decoration;  (c)  drawing 
according  to  a  given  theme;  and  (d)  explaining  given  pictures  (intro- 
ducing the  pictures  of  art). 
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Objectives  of  physical  culture 

Make  the  chUdren's  bodies  develop  smoothly  and  promote 
their  health. 

On  th?  basis  of  th^^ir  age-groups  and  individual  features,  the 
pupils  exercise  their  basic  movements  such  as  running,  jumping, 
throwing,  climbing  and  balancing. 

Educate  them  to  possess  courage,  patience,  an  organized  mind, 
discipline-observing,  collective  spirit. 

Infuse  into  them  the  everyday  life  habits  in  individual  hygiene 
and  public  hygiene  to  keep  their  good  health. 


Table  3.  Time  aDowance  for  leaining  courses  in  Level  I  schools 


Subjects 

grade! 

grade  II 

grade  III 

grade  IV 

grade  V 

\^ctnamesc 

14 

10 

10 

8 

8 

Mathematics 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

Discovering  Science 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

History 

1 

1 

Morals 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Popular  technology 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Singing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Socialized  activities 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24 

21 

22 

23 

23 

29 
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THE  ETHNIC  MINORITY  AREAS 


To  develop  education  step  by  step  and  universalize  primary 
education  in  the  ethnic  minority  areas,  short-term  general  education 
schools  have  been  organized  for  the  target  clientele  who  are 
children  from  11  years  old  upwards.  They  follow  a  simplified  cur- 
riculum which  uses  the  principal  elements  of  the  general  curriculum. 
A  network  of  one-teacher  schools  has  been  built. 

Primary  boarding  schools  with  two  classrooms,  have  been 
built.  One  type  is  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  local  people;  and  the 
second  under  the  auspices  of  the  State.  The  target  clientele  of  these 
schools  are  the  ethnic  minority  pupils  in  highland  areas  and  areas 
where  there  are  many  economic,  cultural  and  geographical  dif- 
ficulties. Teaching  Vietnamese  as  a  second  language,  thus  helps 
them  to  learn  Vietnamese  letters. 

Findings  indicate  a  considerable  disparity  in  the  eduational 
development  between  lowland  and  highland  areas  and  remote  areas; 
and  the  quality  of  cultural  knowledge  remains  low  in  comparison 
with  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum. 

The  above  defects  were  centred  on  the  following  causes:  (a) 
the  network  of  schools  was  not  rationally  located;  (b)  the  methods 
of  teaching  Vietnamese  in  the  ethnic  minority  areas  were  not  grasped 
by  each  teacher;  and  (c)  the  policies  on  teachers  in  the  mountainous 
areas  were  not  well  formulated. 

Causes  of  pupils'  unfinished  studies 


a)  pupils  met  with  geographical  and  climatic  difficulties; 

b)  the  network  of  schools  was  not  rationally  organized  (re- 
lated to  the  geography); 

c)  the  ties  of  bad  practices  and  customs;  and 


Causes: 
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d)  causes  created  by  economic  and  production  difficulties. 

Measures  to  be  taken  to  boost  the  universalization  of  education  at 
the  primary  level 

Basic  surveys  must  be  made  in  each  village  of  the  exact  num- 
ber of  children  from  0  to  15  years  old,  of  school-leavers  and  their 
cultural  knowledge  arranged  according  to  their  age-groups,  the  exact 
number  of  drop-outs  and  repeaters  so  that  a  plan  for  the  universaliza- 
tion of  primary  education  can  be  prepared.  The  priority  measure 
taken  to  gradually  universalize  primary  education  in  mountainous 
areas  is  to  mobilize  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  vs^hole  country  ( „; 
education  in  the  mountainous  areas,  to  consolidate  and  rearrange  the 
system  of  schools  appropriately  and  develop  a  curriculum  suitable  to 
each  area. 

For  the  highlands  zone  priority  is  given  to  the  development 
and  construction  of  centralized  primary  schools  at  the  district 'level 
(great  efforts  are  being  made  to  open  a  school  for  each  district). 
These  schools  are  completely  financed  by  the  state.  There  is  a  high 
flexibility  in  the  forms  of  study.  For  example,  a  teacher  can  b  2  as- 
signed to  teach  both  adults  and  children.  Non-formal  classes  can  be 
scheduled  into  the  school  year  to  provide  educational  opportunities 
for  ethnic  minority  children. 

The  curriculum  used  by  schools  in  villages  is  simplified  from 
the  primary  education  curriculum  but  still  has  the  main  subjects  and 
basic  knowledge  prescribed  for  the  primary  level  education. 

Teaching  Vietnamese 

Due  to  the  multi-national  mixture  in  a  resident  area,  it  is 
impossible  to  use  any  dialect  in  teaching.  It  is  extremely  important 
to  develop  a  curriculum  and  to  write  a  textbook  for  teaching  Viet- 
namese to  primary-level  classes  in  the  ethnic  minority  areas.  It  is 
imperative  to  write  training  materials  and  guidelines  for  primary 
teachers  at  primary  general  education  schools  in  the  ethnic  minority 
areas. 

Training  teachers  and  local  people  who  are  in  minority  groups 

It  is  necessary  lo  train  a  contingent  of  tes;i;:bing  staff  on  the 
spot  iv  the  ethnic  minority  areas.  These  teach^i:^  a?  c  aware  of  the 
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local  practices,  custom^;  aud  local  dialects  and  are  able  to  work  at 
length  in  these  areas.  Numerous  student-teachers  and  teachers  in  the 
delta  areas  should  also  be  mobilized  to  work  in  the  mountainous 
ones. 


Table  4.  The  ratio  of  H*niong  nationality  school-goers  comyy^e'l  with 
the  population  in  some  provinces 


Province 

Ratio  of  school  goers  c:! 
compared  with  the  population 

Hoang  Lien  Son 

4.8  per  cent 

Cao  Bang 

4.8  per  cent 

HaTuyen 

4.7  per  cent 

NgheTinh 

7.8  per  cent 

Thanh  Ho  a 

10.0  per  cent 

Table  5.  Average  primary  teaching  staff  and  enrolments  of  grade  V  for 
a  year  in  some  highlands  villages 

Names  of 
villages 

Average  number  of 
teachers/year 

Average  number  of 
pupils  of  grade  Vyear 

La  Pao  Ton 

10.50 

4.80 

Kha  May 

4.50 

1.50 

LaTao 

4.00 

0.35 

Cong  Be 

2.50 

0.35 

Co  Ma 

5.00 

0.30 

Thoi  Giay  Pao 

3.00 

0.00 

Drop-outs  and  population  education 

Most  primary  school  drop-outs  are  children  bom  into  large-size 
families.  Parents  are  now  being  encouraged  and  motivated  to  adopt 
birth  control  and  maintain  a  family  planning  programme,  to  limit 
their  families  to  one  or  two  children.  With  financial  support  from 
UNFPA  and  technical  assistance  from  the  mobile  team  on  population 
education  of  Unesco,  RO^AP,  a  nationwide  population  education 
programme  has  been  Iaum-*ied.  This  is  aimed  at  providing  awareness 
on  the  relationship  between  population  growth  and  socioeconomic 
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development  including  educational  development  for  young  genera- 
tions who  may  become  parents  in  1 0  or  1 5  years  time. 

Specii'^l  education 

Special  education  has  been  considered  as  an  integral  part  of 
general  education  for  the  past  40  years.  The  universaUzation  of  pri- 
mary education  has  been  undertaken  not  only  in  the  educational 
process  for  normal  children  but  also  for  handicapped  children. 

Nationv/ide,  26  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
other  handicapped  have  been  set  up  in  20  provinces,  cities  and 
districts. 

Most  of  these  schools  have  been  set  up  and  managed  by  the 
Social  and  Invalid  Ministry  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
Government  and  of  other  social  organizations  in  Viet  Nam  and  in  the 
world.  The  number  of  handicapped  children  admitted  to  special 
schools  (over  1,000  deaf  children  and  nearly  200  blind  children)  is 
still  very  low  according  to  the  requirements  of  educational  univer- 
saUzation. 

Some  positive  results  from  this  programme  have  been  run  on 
the  considerable  contribution  of  the  local  people;  the  support  of 
the  health  and  educational  service  in  restoring  some  of  the  functions 
of  the  handicapped  children;  the  development  of  the  Braille  system 
for  Vietnamese  blind;  teaching  cultv.t:al  subjects  through  a  reduced 
phoneme  system  for  the  deaf  from  grades  I  to  V;  development  of  a 
special  primary  school  curriculum  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf;  and  the 
use  of  new  methods  to  correct  the  pronunciation  of  linguistically 
handicapped  children. 

During  the  process  of  building  and  developing  special  educa- 
tion in  Viet  Nam,  one  of  the  factors  which  has  been  a  great  influence 
and  encouragement  is  the  assistance  provided  by  such  international 
organizations  as  Unesco  and  UNICEF  and  other  philanthropic 
organizations  in  the  world  through  investment  in  teaching  materials, 
providing  attachments  for  specialized  educators,  and  the  exchange  of 
inform,  tion  and  publications. 

These  results  should  be  considered  as  the  first  steps  on  a  hard 
road  to  develop  special  education.  A  uniform  system  is  still  required 
from  local  to  central  level  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  bearing 
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fully  responsibility  in  the  organization,  guidance  and  management,  so 
that  an  overall  plan  for  development  may  be  worked  out.  A  system 
of  varied  special  schools  and  classes  should  be  developed  so  that 
more  handicapped  children  may  be  admitted  yearly. 

Universalization  of  primary  education  for  over-age-group  population 

A  reduced  course  has  been  developed  for  the  age  group  9  to 
14  years  old  (children  up  to  the  age  of  eight  may  still  be  admitted 
to  the  five  year  normal  system).  Only  mathematics,  Vietnamese  and 
general  science  are  taught,  for  a  duration  of  100  weeks  divided  into 
three  school  years. 

These  classes  are  managed  by  primary  schools  and  they  may 
conduct  the  teaching  during  the  day  or  in  the  evening  depending  on 
the  situation.  Teachers  of  these  classes  are  primary  school  teachers 
who  receive  extra  payment.  The  textbooks  used  are  the  same  as 
those  for  normal  primary  education.  In  future,  different  textbooks 
for  this  target  audience  will  be  developed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
learning.  There  are  about  2,000,000  chUdren  learning  in  this  type  of 
class. 


Table  6.  Number  of  Level  I  school  pupfls  and  pupfls  of  first  grade 
in  Level  II  divided  in  age-groups  and  grades 
(Figures  taken  in  middle  of  session  of 1980-1981 ) 


Age 

Place 

grade  I 

grade  II 

grade  lU 

grade  IV 

grade  V    grade  VI 

5  years 

North 
South 
Whole 
country 

23.519 
27.173 

50.992 

263 
102 

365 

6  years 

North 

>Die 
country 

765.979 
628.451 

1.394.430 

21.544 
17.928 

39.472 

92 
313 

405 

7  years 

North 
South 
Whole 
country 

135.418 
274.922 
410.340 

601.593 
409.975 
1.011. 568 

642 
23.766 
24.408 

642 
396 
1,038 

8  years 

Nortli 
South 
Whole 
country 

39.542 
119,130 

158.672 

132.921 
220.922 

353,843 

527.257 
330.568 

857,825 

28.584 
23.469 

52,053 

323 
317 

640 

34 
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Table  6.  (Continued) 


Age 

Fface 

grade  I 

grade  II 

grade  III 

grade  IV 

gic:de  VI 

9  years 

North 
South 
Whole 
country 

15,568 
50,066 

65,634 

44,450 
100,764 

145,214 

146,151 
175,558 

321,709 

471.320 
277.326 

749,146 

35.791 
20,210 

46.001 

10  years 

North 
South 
Whde 
country 

8,385 
22,523 

30,908 

17,143 
52,338 

69,481 

43,437 
101,471 

144,908 

164,640 
319,574 

441.843 

TTQ  AHQ 

665,332 

31.212 

1  Q  Q/l  1 

50.153 

1 1  years 

North 
South 
Whole 
country 

4,492 
8  596 
13,088 

7,297 
20 11 1 
27^408 

16,464 

J  1  ,  JU*T 

67,968 

51,780 

HA  1  QA 

135,974 

167,809 
286,817 

386.100 
ly  /.y  ly 
584.019 

12  years 

North 
South 
Whole 
country 

2,653 
3,523 

6,176 

5,132 
8,972 

14,104 

7,649 
?1,281 

22,311 
63,547 

56,454 
133,693 

184,312 

1  1  "3  mc 
1 1 J./Uo 

298.018 

1 3  years 

North 
South 
Whole 
country 

1,677 
1,275 

i,952 

2,077 
3,877 

5,954 

3,828 
7,346 

11,174 

8,109 
1 8  688 

26,797 

25,277 
59,390 

75.787 

J  J.O  7  J 

131.482 

14  years 

North 
South 
Whole 
country 

822 
1,148 

1,940 

1,822 
2,418 

4,240 

1,764 
2,418 

4,182 

4,293 

0,U  IQ 

12,909 

8,871 
20,934 

31.200 
56.244 

1 5  years 

North 
South 
Whole 
country 

691 
137 

828 

1,304 
268 

1,572 

835 
852 

1.687 

1,842 
1,669 

3,511 

4.505 
4.396 

8.901 

14.684 
9.015 

23.699 

16 
and  over 

North 
South 
Whole 
country 

206 
20 

226 

133 
118 

251 

153 
210 

363 

460 
585 

1,045 

1.250 
1.107 

2.357 

3.224 
2.338 

5.562 

Total 

North 
South 
Whole 
country 

998.952 
1.137.264 

2.136.216 

835.679 
838.793 

1.693.472 

748.292 
717.638 

1.465.910 

754.481 
611.113 

1.365.594 

732.123 
491.942 

1.224.065 

726.519 
422.658 

1.149.177 

Females 

North 
South 
Whole 
country 

476.807 
468.483 

945.290 

405.692 
551.702 

757.394 

584.988 
312.205 

697.193 

377.421 
269.733 

647.154 

370.608 
215.714 

586.322 

345.633 
180.187 

525.820 

747 
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T&ble  7.  Clianges  in  the  development  of  Level  I  education 


Years 

Places 

Schools 

Enrolment  in 
grade  I 

Level-One 
school 
pupils 

Total  of 
Level-On 

teachers 

XVii»  Nnrth 

A  lie  l^Ul  lit 

8,538 

902,624 

4,287,626 

132,411 

XVii»  Smith 

1  llw  OUU 111 

4,466 

974,270 

3,753,341 

82,511 

Whnle  countrv 

1 3,004 

1,876,894 

8,040,967 

214,922 

1Q77-1Q7R 

Ha  Noi 

256 

39,802 

193,360 

5,470 

Hoang  Lien  son 

366 

27,449 

113,440 

4,848 

Ho  Chi  Minh  City 

483 

108,902 

506,135 

1,577 

Long  An 

208 

31,563 

145,875 

3,242 

The  North 

7,214 

926,657 

4,012,238 

114,900 

The  South 

5,561 

919,794 

3,871,964 

89,819 

Whole  country 

12,775 

1,846,451 

7,884,222 

204,719 

1982-1983 

Ha  Noi 

416 

78,518 

357,923 

9,293 

Hoang  Lien  Son 

496 

27,902 

370,120 

4,076 

Ho  Chi  Minh  City 

383 

96,208 

481,503 

11,946 

Ha  Nam  Ninh 

516 

77,540 

370,120 

9,776 

Long  An 

233 

29,000 

130,000 

3,600 

Table  8,  Percentage  of  childeren  who  received  Level  I  education 
in  different  zones  or  provinces. 
(Figures  taken  in  middle  of  Session  1979-1980) 


Zones 

Level-I 
school  pu- 
pils aged 
6-11 

Children 
aged  6-11 

Percen- 
tage 

Level-I 
school  pu- 
pils aged 
6-11 

Children 
aged  6 

Percen- 
tage 

The  North 

3.868.438 

4.236.810 

91,3% 

740.?.98 

779.702 

94,9% 

The  South 

3.539.362 

4.769.217 

74,2% 

646.438 

824.259 

79,4% 

Whole  country 

7.407.800 

9.006.027 

82,3% 

1.386.736 

1.593.961 

87% 

Ha  Noi 

337.788 

363.408 

93% 

66.742 

65.049 

102% 

Hai  Hung 

309.717 

330.759 

93,6% 

60.158 

59.925 

100,4% 

Nghe  tinh 

463.959 

480.322 

96,6% 

92.984 

89.023 

104,4% 

Long  An 

135.187 

183.758 

73,6% 

18.490 

30.732 

60,2% 

Ho  Chi  Minh  City 

440.125 

578.228 

76,1% 

75.855 

91.129 

83,2% 

Hoang  Lien  Son 

101.480 

133.193 

76,2% 

18.362 

24.870 

73,7% 

Ha  Nam  Ninh 

377.444 

416.418 

90,6% 

74.810 

77.607 

96,3% 

36 

748 


Ethnic  minority  areas 
Table  9.  Level  I  educational  institutions 


Session  of 
1982-1983 


Session  of 
1980-1981 


Session  of 
1977-1978 


Total  of 

basic 

general 

education 

schools 


The  North 
The  South 
Whole 
country 


7.214 
5.561 

12.775 


6.331 
4.999 

11.330 


8.538 
4.466 

13.004 


Total  of 

LeveH 

schools 


fThe  North 

The  South 

Whole 
^country 


24 
21 
45 


33 
21 
54 


(79-80 
figure) 


Schools  for  physically  23 
disabled  children  schools 


If 

schools 


10 

schools 


Table  10.  Teachers  and  their  qualifications 


Years 

Places 

Qualified 

4'h3 

7  +  1 

7  +  2 

9  +  3 

The  North 

6.090 

43.077 

27.020 

11.308 

The  South 

477 

15.602 

2.385 

4.634 

Whole  country 

6.567 

58.679 

29.405 

15.942 

1979 

Ha  Noi 

431 

3.743 

1.083 

364 

Hoang  Lien  Son 

552 

1.011 

1.877 

68 

Ha  Nam  Ninh 

45 

4.875 

1.964 

1.774 

Ho  Chi  Minh  City 

134 

783 

247 

1.051 

Long  An 

6 

78 

42 

128 

The  North 

3.454 

25.945 

27.811 

10.200 

The  South 

264 

4.387 

2.741 

7.229 

Whole  country 

3.718 

30.332 

30.552 

17.429 

1981-1982 

Ha  Noi 

156 

2.686 

1.428 

844 

Hoang  Lien  Son 

108 

152 

2.036 

Ha  Nam  Ninh 

54 

3.332 

1.641 

1.194 

Ho  Chi  Minh  City 

19 

558 

418 

54.r 

Long  An 

82 

53 

35 
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Table  10.  (Continued) 


10+ 1 

10  +  2 

10  +  3 

10+4 

11  +2 

10  +  5 

Unqua- 
lifted 

Total 

5,106 

17,152 

160 

3 

1 

15,194 

125.111 

17,830 

8,200 

525 

98 

488 

52,150 

102.389 

22,936 

25,350 

685 

101 

489 

67,344 

227.500 

792 

1,852 

21 

_ 

1,463 

9.698 

39 

193 

1 

- 

- 

847 

4.588 

102 

1,040 

6 

1,659 

11.465 

1,997 

607 

26 

14 

212 

5,925 

10.996 

921 

326 

439 

1,826 

3.766 

5,571 

28,755 

111 

86 

639 

6,132 

109.364 

19,135 

6,246 

337 

2 

550 

247 

48.123 

89.261 

24,706 

35,001 

1,108 

88 

550 

886 

54,255 

198.625 

1,066 

2,886 

51 

465 

9.582 

302 

159 

2.757 

284 

1,827 

82 

2 

20 

464 

8,890 

2,621 

827 

102 

2 

247 

6,424 

11.757 

973 

378 

4 

331 

1,505 

3,611 

750 

38 
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Chapter  One 


PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 


Sri  Lanka  is  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  situated  between  the 
northern  latitudes  5**  55'  and  9°  50'  and  the  eastern  longitudes  79** 
42'  and  81°  52'.  It  is  separated  from  the  Indian  subcontinent  by  the 
Palk  Straight.  The  island  has  a  land  area  of  65,000  sq  km.  Its  greatest 
length  is  432  km  and  its  greatest  width  is  224  km.  The  land  consists 
of  a  low-lying  coastal  plain  and  an  upland  belt  which  rises  to  merge 
in  the  Central  Highlands. 

The  country  has  preserved  its  national  and  cultural  identity 
for  over  twenty-five  centuries  in  its  recorded  history  which  stretches 
from  the  sixth  century  BC  to  the  present  day.  The  extensive  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings  and  the  vast  network  of  man-made  lakes  and  canals 
stand  as  a  monument  to  a  great  civDization  that  flourished  around 
the  ancient  capital  cities  of  Anuradhapura  and  Polonnaruwa.  Foreign 
invasions  and  internal  strife  combined  with  the  outbreak  of  epide- 
mics to  cause  the  abandonmeri;  of  those  centres  pristine  civiliza- 
tion. The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed  the  onset  of 
European  powers  and  finally  the  British  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
whole  island  in  1815. 

The  political  and  social  changes  ushered  in  under  British  rule 
paved  the  way  for  the  emergence  of  a  political  democracy.  Through  a 
gradual  process  of  constitutional  reforms  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  trained  in  self-government  and  when  independence  was 
granted  in  ^  948  the  country  was  ready  for  a  smooth  transfer  of 
power  to  the  people. 

The  Sri  Lankan  nation  is  a  multi-ethnic  and  multi-religious 
society.  The  total  population  according  to  the  census  of  1981  is 
14.58  million.  Sinhalese,  the  principal  ethnic  group,  comprises  74 
per  cent,  the  Sri  Lanka  Tamils  12.6  per  cent,  the  Muslims  7.1  per 
cent,  the  Indian  Tamils  5.6  per  cent  and  others  0.7  per  cent. 
Buddhists  Comprise  69.32  per  cent,  Hindus  15.5  percent.  Christians 
7.5  per  cent,  Muslims  7.6  per  cent  and  others  0.1  per  cent. 
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After  gaining  independence,  Sri  Lanka  has  had  to  face  (as  in 
the  case  of  other  developing  countries)  many  problems.  Although  the 
country  has  a  low  per  capita  income  of  $US  250  and  is  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  economic  development,  Its  achievements  in 
the  field  of  social  development  are  outstanding.  It  has  a  literacy  rate 
of  86  per  cent,  infant  mortality  rate  of  38  per  1000,  death  rate 
of  6  per  1000  and  life  expectancy  of  67  years.  The  population 
growth  rate  has  :ome  down  to  1.5  per  cent.  These  are  significant 
achi         nts  for  a  developing  country. 

'A  history  of  the  development  of  the  educational  system. 
The  beginnings  of  the  educational  system  of  Sri  Lanka  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  the  country  in  the  third 
century  BC.  From  that  time  until  the  advent  of  tlic  Western  powers 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  centres  of  learning  were  the  Buddhist 
temples  where  the  monks  learned  the  Buddhist  doctrine  and  laymen 
were  taught  letters  and  the  reading  of  Buddhist  scriptures.  Some  of 
these  monastic  establishments  developed  into  great  centres  of 
oriental  learning.  In  addition  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine,  they  also 
fostered  secular  learning  which  embraced  such  disciplines  as  poetics, 
medicine  and  engineering.  The  engineering  feats  exemplified  by  the 
vast  lakes  and  the  network  of  irrigation  canals  and  the  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings  are  proof  of  an  advanced  technology.  These  monastic 
institutions  ably  fulfilled  their  obligations  as  centres  of  learning 
under  the  stimulus  of  royal  patronage.  The  advent  of  European 
powi^rs  caused  a  gradual  erosion  of  the  traditional  education  base 
of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  school  system  as  it  exists 
today  are  the  result  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  succeeding 
European  colonial  powers.  The  Portuguese  who  rulei  the  maritime 
provinces  from  1505  to  1658  established  schools  njainly  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  local  population  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
The  Dutch  who  followed  the  Portuguese  (1658  to  1796)  reorganized 
and  extended  the  school  system  with  the  same  objective  of  prosely- 
tization.  The  British  who  succeeded  the  Dutch  in  1796  continued 
with  the  same  policy  in  the  early  phase  of  their  rule. 

After  they  gained  control  of  the  whole  island  and  unified  the 
administration,  there  arose  the  need  to  tra^n  local  personnel  for  the 
lower  rungs  of  the  administrative  hierarchy.  The  government  there- 
fore encouraged  the  establishment  of  schools  taught  in  the  English 
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h.uguage.  The  arrival  of  Anglican  and  other  missionaries  also  f  "ve 
rn  impetus  to  the  establishment  of  schools.  In  1869  the  Department 
Public  Instruction  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  managing 
govei  nment  schools  and  the  expansion  of  educational  provision.  The 
missionary  societies  continued  to  establish  English  schools  -""^d  there 
emerged  a  dual  system:  English  language  schools  vrith  qualified 
teachers  and  superior  facilities  which  charged  fees  and  catered  to 
the  upper  classes,  and  vernacular  schools  which  imparted  free  educa- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  poor  classes.  Although  some  headway  was 
made  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  **three-fourths  of  the  children 
of  school-going-age  were  not  attending  schools."^ 

The  Town  Schools  Ordinance  of  1906  and  the  Rural  Schools 
Ordinance  of  1907  intended  to  provide  compulsory  education  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  wnth  some  excep- 
tions. These  Ordinances  entrusted  the  provision  of  vernacular 
education  to  local  bodies.  It  is  significant  that  these  two  Ordinances 
were  the  first  attempts  to  introduce  compulsory  education,  though 
the  pro;;  i;s  achieved  was  **poor,  tardy  and  unsatisfactory."^ 

The  introduction  of  universal  adult  franchise  and  the  grant  of 
intenial  self-government  under  the  constitutional  reforms  of  1931 
brought  the  issue  of  education  to  the  forefront.  An  elected  represen- 
tative of  the  people  became  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  the  State  Council  and  assumed  responsibility 
for  education  as  the  minister- in- charge  of  the  subject. 

The  educational  policies  implemented  during  the  1930s  and 
1940s  constitute  a  high-water  mark  in  the  process  of  democratiza- 
tion of  education  in  Sri  Lanka.  The  Education  Ordinance  of  1939, 
which  u^ill  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  educational  law,  at- 
tempted to  introduce  an  eh^ment  of  control  over  the  assisted  schools 
run  by  the  denominational  bodies.  The  establishment  of  central 
schools  and  junior  schools  provided  facilities  for  rural  children  to 
obtain  an  education  equivalent  to  that  imparted  by  the  elite  schools 
in  the  urban  areas.  A  scheme  of  scholarships  enabled  children  from 
poor  families  to  gain  access  to  better  education.  The  decision  to 


Education  in  Ceylon  -  A  Centenary  Volume  Part  11.  Colombo,  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Cultural  Affairs.  1969.  p.  460. 

Education  in  Ceylon  -  A  Centenary  Volume  Part  IL  Colombo,  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  1969.  p.  504. 
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accept  the  principle  of  "Free  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university"  as  national  policy  broke  down  the  exclusiveness  of 
assisted  EngHsh  schools  and  opened  the  doors  of  secori  !ary  and 
tertiary  education  to  talented  pupils  from  poor  homes.  Finally  Ihe 
adoption  of  mother  tongue  as  the  medium  of  instruction  set  in 
motion  a  trend  of  events  which  in  the  succeeding  decades  broke 
down  the  barriers  of  language  for  social  advancement. 

After  gaining  independence  in  1948  successive  governments 
continued  with  the  policy  of  democratization  of  educational  provi- 
sion. The  progressive  increase  in  enrolment  of  pupils  in  schools  and 
the  rise  in  literacy  indicate  the  achievements  in  this  field.  The  follow- 
ing table  on  the  percentage  of  literates  shows  the  significant  progress 
made  in  this  sphere: 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Average 

1901 

42.0 

8.0 

26  A 

1911 

47.2 

12.5 

31.0 

1921 

56.4 

21.2 

39.9 

1946 

70.1 

43.8 

57.8 

1953 

80.7 

69.0 

75.5 

1963 

85.6 

67.3 

76.9 

1971 

85.6 

70.9 

78.5 

1981 

90.5 

82.4 

S6.5 

Source.    Department  of  Census  and  Statistics. 


Until  1960  the  state  schools  and  state-aid<jd  private  schools 
continued  to  exist  side-by-side  resulting  in  a  duality  of  control  in 
the  educational  system.  This  dualism  operated  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  poor:  **The  combined  effect  of  these  dualities  vas  that  educa- 
tional provision  was  unplanned,  unevenly  distrib^^tod,  wasteful  of 
human  and  financial  resources  and  that  above  all  r.ccess  to  a  quality 
education  was  by  and  large  denied  to  the  mass  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion and  the  urban  poor."^  With  the  take-ov<:;r  «»f  assisted  schools  for 
state  management  in  1960  this  duality  of  control  in  education  was 
also  done  away  with. 


Jayasuriya,  J.  E.  Education  in  tiie  Tliird  World:  Some  Reflections,  Indian  Institute  of 
Education*  1981.  p  82. 
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In  the  1960s  government  expenditure  on  education  reached  a 
very  high  level.  It  avera^^ed  4.5  per  cent  of  the  GNP  and  16  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  annual  government  budget.  Much  of  this  expenditure  was 
incurred  on  the  payment  of  salaries  to  the  teaching  staff  and  provi- 
sion of  building  facilities.  But  a  small  percentage  was  used  for  quality 
improvement,  e.g.,  preparation  of  cuiriculum  material  and  in-service 
training  of  teachers.  The  extension  of  science  teaching  to  a  large 
number  of  rural  schools  during  this  period  could  be  described  as  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  social  demand  for  equality  of  educational 
opportunities. 

Quantitative  expansion  •  f  raucation  without  a  parallel  thrust 
to  align  the  system  with  the  socio-economic  needs  '*f  the  country 
resulted  in  a  relatively  high  incidence  of  educated  unemployment. 
The  system's  output  mainly  prepared  students  for  white  collar  jobs 
and  administrative  careers,  far  exceeding  the  demand  of  the  economy. 
The  educational  reforms  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  1970s 
gave  "first  priority  to  the  task  of  formulating  a  new  structure  that 
wall  be  well  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  country  over  the  years 
ahead.""*  These  reforms  introduced  an  'integrated'  curriculum  laying 
emphasis  on  pupil  participation  and  activity-based  learning  in  the 
primary  grades  and  a  common  curriculum  including  science,  mathe- 
matics and  pre-vocational  subjects  in  the  junior  secondary  grades. 

Certain  modifications  in  the  system,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  grade  structure  of  the  school  system,  was  introduced  in  1978. 
The  supply  of  free  school  books  is  ai^rother  progressive  step  that 
helped  to  retain  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in  the  system.  The  im- 
portance of  non-formal  education  as  a  means  of  prxoviding  vocational 
and  technical  training  opportunities  for  school  drop-outs  as  well  as 
continuing  educa  '  ^  ^  and  personal  fulfilment  courses  for  adults  was 
recognized  and  ../al  projects  were  inaugurated  to  benefit  the 
target  population. 

The  legal  provisions.  The  Constitution  of  Sri  Lanka  in  its 
chapter  on  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy  ^nd  Fundamental 
Duties,  states  that  the  state  is  pledged  to  establish  iii  Sri  Lanka  a 
democratic  socialist  society  of  which  one  of  the  objectives  is  "The 
complete  eradication  of  illiteracy  and  the  assurance  to  all  persons 


Medium  Term  Man  for  the  Development  of  Education  2  973'}  977.  Colombo,  Ministry 
of  Education.  1973.  p.  2. 
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of  the  right  to  inMversal  and  equal  access  to  education  at  all  levels.'*^ 
Thus  the  princr^Jc:  of  universal  and  compulsory  education  is  en- 
shrined in  the  Constitution. 

The  principle  legislative  enactment  relating  to  education  in  the 
country  is  the  Education  Ordinance  No.  31  of  1939.  This  Ordinance 
empowers  the  Director  of  Education  (now  the  Director  General  of 
Education)  to  execute  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance 
subject  to  the  general  direction  and  control  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Minister  is  also  given  the  authority  to  make  regulations  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the 
Ordinance.  Regulations  known  as  the  Code  have  been  framed  for 
regulating  the  management  of  both  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  Town  Schools  Ordinance  of  1906  and  the  Rural  Schools 
Ordinance  of  1907  were  the  first  pieces  of  legislation  which  provided 
the  legal  basis  for  compulsory  education  in  Sri  Lanka.  The  Town 
Schools  Ordinance  provided  for  local  authorities  to  establish  schools 
within  their  limits  for  the  education  of  children  in  vernacular 
languages  and  empowered  them  to  pass  by-laws  for  the  working  of 
the  Ordinance.  The  Rural  Schools  Ordinance  created  district  school 
committees  with  government  officials  and  school  manageri'  nomi- 
nated by  the  authorities.  These  bodies  were  required  to  conduct 
surveys  of  schools  and  prepare  schemes  for  the  establishment  of 
vernacular  schools.  The  school  districts  were  to  be  subdivided  into 
school  circles  comprising  a  single  village  or  a  group  of  villages  so  that 
they  could  be  served  by  a  single  school,  the  demarcation  being 
effected  in  such  a  manner  that  children  could  be  compelled  to  attend 
a  school  if  they  lived  within  a  radius  of  three  miles.  The  extensions 
to  existing  schools  and  new  schools  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Instruction:  "The  government  while  ^rrept^ng  the 
principle  of  compulsory  education  and  providing!^  ior  the 

purpose,  apparently  favoured  a  gradual  approach."^ 

The  Education  Ordinance  of  1920  consolid.'<c:.l  existing 
legislation  and  established  the  Office  of  the  Directo:  "education. 


The  Cohsti:  *-:n  of  the  Democratic  Socialist  Republic  of  Sri  Lanka  (Colombo,  Depart- 
ment of  Government  Printing,  1978). 

Education  in  Ceylon  -  A  Centenary  Volume  Part  IL  Colombo,  Ministry  of  Educa-Jon 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  1969. 
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The  district  committees  under  the  old  Ordinances  were  replaced  by 
education  district  committees,  which  were  entrusted  with  the  func- 
tion of  enforcing  the  law  relating  to  compulsory  education  and 
provision  of  school  facilities.  These  committees  were  empowered  to 
make  by-laws  requiring  parents  of  children  aged  6  to  14  years  (6 
to  10  years  in  the  case  of  Muslim  and  Tamil  girls)  residing  within  a 
particular  area  to  attend  elementary  schools. 

The  Ordinance  of  1939  empowered  the  Executive  Comnut- 
tee  of  Education  (later  the  Minister  of  Education)  to  make  the 
following  regulations: 

a)  Appoint  attendance  officers  to  ensure  compulsory  attend- 
ance of  children  in  schools; 

b)  Empower  such  officers  to  collect  information  regarding 
children  not  attending  school; 

c)  Authorize  attendance  officers  to  visit  the  homes  of  chil- 
dren and  verify  information  regarding  children  not  attend- 
ing school; 

d)  Specify  areas  \Niiere  sufficient  educational  facilities  have 
been  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  regulations; 

e)  Place  responsibility  with  the  parents  of  children  aged  6  to 
14  years  (upper  age  limit  was  increased  to  16  yeais  in 
1947)  to  send  them  to  a  school  if  available  within  a 
distance  of  two  miles; 

f)  Determine  the  days  and  hours  of  school  sessions;  and 

g)  Impose  penalties  on  parents  for  contravention  of  these 
regulations. 

Hc'vcver,  aijiig  with  the  above  provisions,  the  Ordinance 
provided  for  so  many  exceptions  and  provisions  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Education  1943  commented,  "Unfortunately  the 
exceptions  now  granted  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  law.'*'^  Accord- 
ing to  the  Ordinance,  no  parent  could  be  prosecuted  if  a  school  was 
not  available  within  two  miles  of  the  child*s  residence. 


Sessional  Paper  No,  VII  of 1946.  Colombo,  Government  Press,  1946.  p.  7. 
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In  actual  fact,  regulations  on  compulsory  education  under  the 
1939  Ordinance  were  never  framed.  However  the  by-laws  made 
under  the  Ordinances  1S07  and  1920  were  not  repealed  by  the 
new  Ordinance  and  attendance  officers  appointed  under  these  by- 
laws continued  to  carry  on  their  functions  of  checking  on  enrolment 
and  attendence  of  pupils.  Parents  who  did  not  comply  with  the  by- 
laws were  prosecuted.  There  was  also  provision  for  harsh  punish- 
ments such  as  whipping  and  sending  to  a  certified  school  for  children 
who  were  habitual  offenders.  Gradually  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion fell  in  line  with  the  thinking  that  school  attendance  should  be 
encouraged  as  a  habit  by  persuasion  and  not  enforced  by  compul- 
sion. Consequently  the  appointment  of  attendence  officers  was 
discoiidnued. 

It  has  been  stated  that  "the  legislation  for  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  Ceylon  in  spite  of  certain  inherent  weaknesses  has  contributed 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  promotion  of  elementary  education."®  The 
steep  rise  in  the  participation  rate  and  the  literacy  rate  during  this 
period  supports  this  view. 

The  school  stnicture.  Prior  to  1972  the  school  system  had 
the  folio v^ng  structure: 

a)  Primary  level  (grades  I-V); 

b)  Middle  level  (grades  VI-VIII); 

c)  Secondary  —  first  cycle  (grades  IX-X);  and 

d)  Secondary  —  second  cycle  (grades  XI-XII). 

At  the  end  of  grade  VIII,  pupils  were  grouped  into  three 
fields:  arts,  science  or  commerce.  At  the  end  of  grade  X  they  faced 
their  first  public  examination:  the  General  Certificate  of  Education 
Ordinary  Level  (GCE  *0'  Level)  Examination.  Entry  into  the  senior 
secondary  cycle  depended  on  their  performance  at  this  examination. 
The  senior  secondary  cycle  prepared  them  for  the  next  public 
examination:  the  General  Certificate  of  Education  Advanced  Level 
(GCE  *A'  Level)  Examination.  This  was  mainly  a  matriculation 
examination  for  the  selection  of  students  for  admission  to  the 
university. 


Education  in  Ceylon  -  A  Centenary  Volume  Part  II  Colombo,  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  1969.  p.  511. 
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The  educational  reforms  of  1972  raised  the  age  of  admission 
to  ^ool  from  five  years  to  six  years  and  reduced  the  span  of  the 
primary  and  junior  secondary  cycles  by  one  year.  The  reforms 
changed  the  school  structure  as  follows: 

a)  Primary  level  (grades  I-V); 

b)  Junior  secondary  level  (grades  VI-IX);  and 

c)  Senior  secondary  level  (grades  X-XI). 

The  junior  secondary  level  did  away  with  the  streaming  of 
students  and  offered  a  common  curriculum  which  included  science, 
mathematics  and  pre-vocational  studies.  The  National  Certificate  of 
General  Education  (NCGE)  Examination  which  was  held  at  the  end 
of  grade  IX  functioned  as  a  selective  mechanism  for  admitting 
pupils  to  the  senior  secondary  cycle. 

In  1978  these  reforms  were  revoked  to  restore  many  of  the 
features  that  were  in  existence  prior  to  1972.  The  age  of  admission 
was  lowered  to  five  years  and  the  span  of  formal  education  was 
increased  from  11  to  13  years.  A  year  was  added  making  a  total  of 
13  grades  (6  +  3^-2  +  2).  The  system  existing  today  has  the  struc- 
ture indicated  below: 

a)  Primary  level  (grades  K-V  (6  years'  ); 

b)  Junior  secondary  level  (grades  VI-X  (5  years));  and 

c)  Senior  secondary  level  (grcvdes  Xl-XII  (2  years)). 

Institutions  providing  genen.i  education  can  be  classified  as 
primary,  junior  secondary  and  senior  secondary  schools.  The  majori- 
ty of  the  junior  secondary  and  senior  secondary^  schools  have  primary 
grades.  The  grade  spans  of  the  three  types  of  schools  are  as  follows: 

a)  Primary  school  (grades  K-V); 

b)  Junior  school  (grades  K-X);  and 

c)  Srnior  secondary  school  '^grades  K-XII  or  VI-XII). 

This  last  category  is  again  subdivided  as  follows: 

a)  lA/lB  Schools  —  Senior  secondary  schools  with  GCE 

Level  science  classes. 

b)  IC  Schools        —  Senior  secondary  schools  with  GCE 

*A'  Level  r  -ts/commercc  classes. 
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The  number  of  schools  in  the  above  categories 
schools  with  primary  grades  are  indicated  below: 

as  well  as 

Status  of  school  Description 

A^o.  of  schools 
Total  Percentage 

lA/lB                       Senior  secondary  schools  with  GCE 
*A*  Level  science  cbsses 

470 

4.9 

IC                           Senior  secondary  sc(ii}ols  with  GCE 
•A'  Level  arts/commerce 

1383 

14.5 

2                             Junior  secondary  schools 

3754 

39.5 

3                             Primary  schools 

3914 

41.1 

TOTAL 

9521 

100.0 

Schools  according  to  grades  held  —  1981 

Grade  span  Grade 

IVo,  of  schools 

Total 

Percentage 

Primary  K-V 

3914 

41.1 

Primary  and  junior  secondary  K~X 

3754 

39.4 

Primary*  junior  secondary  and 

senior  secondary  K-XII 

1471 

15.4 

Junior  secondary  and  senior 

secondary  VI-XII 

382 

4.1 

TOTAL 

9521 

100.0 

Source:  School  Census  -  1981. 

Of  the  9521  schools,  9139  or  96  per  cent  have  primary  grades. 
This  is  an  indication  of  thr^  spread  of  primary  education  facilities 
throughout  the  country.  It  also  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  separately 
computing  inputs  such  us  staff,  buildings,  equipment  and  furniture 
needed  for  the  primary  jycie  of  education. 

The  size  of  sc;un>l£  varies  from  less  than  50  pupils  to  over 
4000  pupil:i.  The  small  schools  are  situated  mostly  in  the  remote 
rural  areas  and  the  plantation  districts  while  the  large  schools  are 
situated  in  densely  populated  cities.  The  following  table  shows  the 
distribution  of  schools  by  size: 
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22+ 


18+ 
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Secondary 
School 
(grades  XI-XII) 


16+ 


Technical 
Commerce 
Fine  Arts  & 
Apprenticeship 
Training  Courses  in 
Technical  Colleges  and 
Similir  ImtitutloTu 


Junior  Secondary  School 
(grades  VI-X) 


10+ 


Primary  School 
(grades  fC-V) 


5  + 
Age 


Vocational 
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Courses 


AduU 
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Size  of  school 

No,  of  schools 

Percentage 

1-50 

Students 

653 

6.9 

51-100 

II 

1596 

16.7 

101-200 

II 

2066 

21.7 

201-500 

II 

3112 

32.7 

501-1000 

II 

1519 

16.0 

1001-1500 

I* 

384 

4.1 

1501-2000 

»» 

110 

1.1 

over  2000 

I* 

81 

0.8 

TOTAL 

9521 

low.OO 

Source:  Sehoo!  Census  -  1981 

A  large  number  of  schools  in  Sri  Lanka  are  co-educational. 
But  there  are  a  few  single-sex  schools  in  the  cities.  Most  of  these  are 
assisted  schools  established  during  the  colonial  era.  Of  the  9521 
schools,  149  are  boys*  schools  and  210  are  girls*  schools  while  9162 
or  96  per  cent  are  mixed. 

Accordini^  to  enrolment  figures  in  the  primary  cycle  male 
enrolment  is  slightly  higher  than  female  enrolment.  However  in  the 
junior  secondary  and  senior  secondary  cycles  the  females  outnumber 
the  males. 


Enrolment  in  primary,  junior  secondary  and  senior  secondary  cycles 
by  sex 


Cycle 

Total  enrolment 

Percentage 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Primary 

1,092,245 

1,013,413 

2,105.658 

51.8 

48.2 

Junior 
secondary 

522,906 

539,412 

1,062,318 

49.2 

50.8 

Senior 
secondary 

84,869 

116,849 

201,718 

42.1 

57.9 

TOTAL 

1,700,020 

1,669,674 

3,369,694 

50.5 

49.5 

Source:  Sehool  Census  -  1981 
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The  picsent  school  system  in  Sri  Lanka  can  be  described  as 
mainly  a  state-controlled  system.  The  system  that  existed  i  ng  the 
colonial  period  was  characterized  by  a  dual  management:  the  govern- 
ment system  of  schools  and  the  assisted  school  system  run  by  various 
liligioutj  denominations  with  government  assistance.  Following  the 
take-over  of  the  assisted  schools  in  1960  only  62  schools  remain 
outside  tJae  state  system.  Of  these  62  schools  25  schools  receive 
financial  cissistance  from  the  government  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries.  All  schools  have  to  follow  the  national  policy  on  education 
as  enunciated  by  the  government. 

There  are  other  educational  institutions  called  Pirivenas,  which 
are  run  by  the  Buddhist  clergy  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
the  training  necessary  for  those  aspiring  to  enter  the  Buddhist 
priesthood  and  the  lay  students  over  14  years  of  age  who  wish  to  be 
trained  in  a  religious  atmosphere. 

Some  of  these  institutions  are  well  known  centres  of  oriental 
learning  in  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  institutes  of  learn- 
ing. About  330  institutions  are  financially  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Education  Ministry  does  not  directly  conduct  pre-education 
centres.  As.  the  lower  limit  of  school  age  is  fixed  at  five  years  it  is 
believed  that  the  activity-based,  environmentally-biased  instruction 
given  in  the  kinderparten  is  adequate  preparation  for  formal  educa- 
tion. However  a  large  number  of  voluntary  organizations  and  private 
individuals  are  engaged  in  running  pre-school  centres.  In  the  rural 
areas  the  Sarvodaya  Movement,  the  rural  development  societies 
and  village  development  councils  (Gramodaya  Mandalayas)  have 
organized  such  centres.  In  the  plantation  sector,  such  centres  are 
organized  by  the  state  plantation  co-operatives.  The  Ministry  of 
Local  Government  and  the  Ministry  of  Social  Services  assist  volun- 
tary organizations  to  set  up  pre  school  institutions.  In  the  urban 
areas  there  are  many  efficiently-managed  private  nursery  schools. 
Although  the  Education  Ministry  d^)es  not  run  pre-school  institutions, 
the  Ministry  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  providing  facilities  such  as 
training  of  pre-school  teachers  and  regulating  management  of  pre- 
schools  run  by  various  organizations  and  individuals. 

The  adult  education  programmes  were  reorganized  in  the 
1970s  to  meet  the  needs  of  out-of-school  youths  and  adults  in  the 
country.  A  technical  and  vocational  training  programme  for  school 
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drop-outs  was  launched  to  train  them  in  skills  which  would  help 
them  to  enter  the  job  market  or  establish  self-employment.  In  1978 
a  general  adult  education  programme  was  started  to  provide  life- 
enrichment  courses  for  the  adult  population.  Adult  education 
officers  were  appointed  on  an  electorate  basis  to  organize  this 
programme.  In  1981  the  Ministry  organized  literacy  centres  on  a 
pilot  basis  to  provide  an  alternative  structure  to  the  formal  school 
with  a  view  to  realizing  UPE.  The  non-formal  education  programmes 
have  cloie  linkages  with  the  formal  system  and  often  use  the 
resources  of  the  formal  systom.  Programmes  such  as  literacy  centres 
facilitate  the  re-entry  of  their  clients  into  the  formal  system. 

The  universities  and  tertiary  educational  institutes  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Ministry  of  Higher  Education. 


Educational  administration 

The  central-level  organization.  The  executive  power  under  the 
constitution  of  Sri  Lanka  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  ministers  who  are  charged  with  the  direction  and  control  of 
ministries  and  departments  under  them.  The  ministers  derive  their 
executive  power  from  the  President.  Thus  the  executive  head  of  the 
Education  Ministry  is  the  Minister  of  Education  who  is  assisted  by 
a  Deputy  Minister  and  a  Project  Minister.  The  Secretary,  subject  to 
the  general  direction  and  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  is 
responsible  for  the  effective  implementation  of  educational  policy 
and  has  supervision  over  all  activities  and  functions  of  the  Ministry 
as  wel^  as  the  departments  and  agencies  under  its  control.  The  Secre- 
tary is  assisted  by  other  officials  in  implementing  the  educational 
policy  of  the  government. 

At  the  Ministry  there  are  four  additional  sec"' taries  who  are 
responsible  for  providing  staff  services  in  the  fields  coming  within 
their  purview.  For  the  purpose  of  implementation  of  policy  the 
island  is  divided  into  four  ranges  and  each  Secretary,  in  addition  to 
his  staff  functions,  is  vested  with  the  responsibility  of  supervising  one 
of  the  ranges.  They  are  assisted  by  deputy  directors-general  of  educa- 
tion, directors  of  education;  the  chief  accountant,  the  director  of 
school  works,  the  senior  assistant  secretary,  assistant  secretaries, 
chief  education  officers  and  accountants.  Two  other  institutions, 
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the  Department  of  Examinations  and  the  Department  of  Educational 
Publications,  are  headed  by  two  commissioners. 

The  functions  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  Services  include 
the  provision  of  buildings,  furniture,  equipment,  schoolbooks  and 
midday  meals  to  school  children.  The  Secretary  of  Education 
Services  is  responsible  for  implementing  the  orders  of  the  Project 
Ministry  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Project  Minister. 

An  independent  body  known  as  the  Education  Service  Com- 
mittee under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  has 
been  appointed  by  the  President  to  discharge  such  functions  as 
recruitment,  promotion,  deployment  and  disciplinary  control  of 
teachers  and  education  service  officers. 

The  district-level  organization.  The  actual  implementation  of 
educational  programmes  is  carried  out  by  the  regional  departments 
of  education.  There  are  24  such  departments  which  co-exist  with 
the  administrative  districts  of  the  country.  A  regional  department  is 
managed  by  a  regional  director  of  education  (RDE).  The  director  is 
assisted  by  chief  education  officers,  education  officers,  an  account- 
ant, a  school  works  engineer  and  supervisors  designated  as  circuit 
education  officers.  In  large  administrative  districts  where  the  num- 
ber of  schools  and  the  school  population  are  too  large  to  be  managed 
by  one  office,  sub-offices  have  been  established  under  chief  educa- 
tion officers. 

The  work  of  the  regional  education  departments  is  organized 
into  five  divisions,  namely,  educational  administration,  educational 
development,  general  administration,  finance  and  school  works 
(buildings).  The  RDE  himself  heads  the  Education  Development 
Division,  while  being  responsible  for  the  efficient  management  of  the 
whole  regional  department. 

In  regions  where  there  are  sub-offices,  the  RDE  is  responsible 
for  the  efficient  management  of  the  entire  region  inclusive  of  the 
areas  under  the  sub-office.  The  chief  education  officer  in  charge  of 
the  sub-office  and  his  staff  in  the  sub-office  form  the  RDE's  suppor- 
tive staff.  The  activities  of  the  sub-office  are  confined  to  the  three 
areas  of  general  administration,  finance  and  school  works. 

Each  district  is  divided  into  several  circuits  which  are  more  or 
less  co-existent  with  the  electorates.  On  the  average  each  circuit 
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consists  of  30  to  40  schools.  A  circuit  is  in  the  charge  of  a  circuit 
education  officer  whose  main  function  is  the  supervision  of  schools 
in  the  circuit.  He  also  functions  as  the  link  between  the  schools  and 
the  Regional  Department  of  Education.  In  addition  there  are  also 
specialist  circuit  education  officers  who  are  in  charge  of  supervision 
of  various  subject  areas  such  as  science,  agriculture,  commerce, 
home  science,  physical  education,  art,  music  and  dancing. 

Planning  of  education.  In  Sri  Lanka  the  general  policy  of  the 
government  is  formulated  on  the  basis  of  the  manifesto  of  the  politi- 
cal party  in  power,  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  at  the  hustings.  The  executive  policy  which  represents  the 
will  of  the  government  is  derived  from  this  general  policy,  taking  into 
consideration  the  realities  and  constraints  operating  at  the  time  and 
the  need  to  adopt  a  pragmatic  approach.  The  executive  policy  in 
relation  to  education  provides  the  objectives  or  the  decisional  pre- 
mises for  educational  planning.  Medium-term  investment  plans  and 
the  annual  implementation  programmes  of  the  Ministry  are  worked 
out  in  the  context  of  national  policy  and  priorities.  The  educational 
planners  have  to  create  action  paths  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
educational  system  more  efficient  in  achieving  set  targets  within  the 
framework  of  established  objectives. 

The  Planning  and  Programming  Branch  of  the  Ministry  is 
responsible  for  the  planning  and  programming  of  education.  The 
director  is  guided  by  the  policy  directives  and  resource  allocations 
indicated  in  the  Government  Investment  Plan.  The  annual  imple- 
mentation programmes  are  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  programme 
activities  of  the  different  branches  at  the  Ministry  and  the  regional 
departments  of  education. 

Educational  planning  at  the  regional  level  is  of  recent  origin. 
According  to  a  scheme  prepared  by  the  ministry  the  regional  director 
of  education  is  required  to  prepare  a  three-year  rolling  plan  for  the 
educational  development  of  the  region.  When  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  this  plan  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  annual  implementation  plan. 

As  described  in  Chapter  Four,  each  district  will  be  divided  into 
a  number  of  school  zones  and  education  offices  will  be  established 
to  plan  the  development  of  these  zones.  The  zonal  plans  will  be 
synthesized  into  the  three-year  rolling  district  plan. 
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The  head  of  the  school  is  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
drawing  up  the  annual  plan  for  his  school.  He  is  assisted  in  this  task 
by  the  deputy  principal,  grade  co-ordinators  and  subject  co-ordinators. 
TTie  effectiveness  of  planning  at  the  different  levels  will  depend  on 
the  nature  and  viability  of  the  linkages  between  school-level  and 
zonal  planning  on  the  one  hand  and  between  zonal  and  district- 
level  planning  on  the  other. 

Administrative  organization  for  primary  education.  At  the 
centi-al  level,  the  Primary  Education  Branch  of  the  Ministry  is 
responsible  for  the  overall  planning  and  development  of  primary 
education  \mder  the  guidance  of  the  additional  secretary.  The 
Primary  Education  Curriculum  Committee  comprising  the  additional 
secretary,  the  director/primary  education,  the  director/secondary 
education,  chairpersons  of  sub-committees  on  different  subject 
areas,  the  principal  of  a  teachers*  college  and  the  principal  of  a 
primary  school  or  a  school  with  primary  classes  is  responsible  for  de- 
signing curriculum  content  and  methods  of  teaching.  Sub-committees 
have  been  set  up  for  language,  mathematics,  environmental  studies 
and  science,  social  studies,  health  and  physical  education,  and 
aesthetics  and  creative  activities.  These  sub-committees  consist  of 
subject  specialists  chosen  from  among  officers  in  the  educational 
service,  teachers*  college  lecturers  and  primary  school  teachers.  In 
addition  to  the  preparation  of  curricular  materials,  the  Primary 
Education  Branch  is  responsible  for  the  in-service  training  of  primary 
teachers,  supervision  and  evaluation,  and  action  research  in  primary 
education. 

The  Curriculum  Development  Centre  provides  staff  services  to 
regional  departments  of  education  by  supplying  course  guides  and 
curriculum  materials  prepared  at  the  Centre  and  organizing  in-service 
training  for  supervising  officers  and  master-teachers  in  the  region. 
The  regional  director  of  education  in  turn  is  expected  to  see  that  all 
curriculum  materials  are  distributed  among  the  schools  in  his  region 
and  in-service  training  programmes  are  conducted  for  the  teachers 
and  heads  of  schools. 

The  function  of  educational  supervision  is  carried  out  by  the 
head  of  the  school  and  his  subject  co-ordinators  and  by  the  regional 
director  and  his  staff.  The  officers  of  the  Curriculum  Development 
Centre  visit  schools  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  teaching  and 
obtaining  information  needed  for  evaluating  curricular  materials' and 
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providing  guidance  to  regional  staff  engaged  in  supervision.  A  system 
for  supervision  of  primary  schools  is  being  prepared  at  the  Centre  by 
a  team  of  educators  comprising  university  lecturers,  teachers'  college 
lecturers,  principals  of  schools  and  experienced  primary  teachers. 
The  system  will  be  used  by  the  supervising  officers  to  monitor  more 
efficiently  the  progress  of  primary  education. 

Applications  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools  are  pro- 
cessed by  the  Regional  School  Structure  Committee  and  sent  to  the 
Ministry  School  Structure  Committee  through  the  additional 
secretary-in-charge  of  the  pprticular  range.  Decisions  on  such  matters 
are  taken  after  considering  the  number  of  non  school-going  children 
in  the  area,  whether  a  primary  school  is  available  within  a  radius  of 
two  miles,  the  population  density  of  the  area  and  the  geographical 
and  topographical  features  of  the  area.  Requests  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  schools  come  from  regional  directors  and  voluntary 
groups  such  as  rural  development  societies  and  village  development 
councils.  Sometimes  voluntary  organizations  donate  land  for  the 
school  and  also  offer  to  construct  buildings.  It  is  envisaged  that  in 
the  future,  the  question  of  establishment  of  new  schools  will  be 
adequately  considered  during  the  preparation  of  the  zonal  plan. 
Under  the  present  integrated  primary  education  programme  the 
co-operation  of  the  community  is  extended  in  several  ways.  The 
parents  can  become  active  contributors  to  classroom  activities.  They 
can  share  their  talents,  knowledge  and  skills  with  children  who  seek 
their  assistance.  The  children  go  into  the  community  seeking  in- 
formation about  their  environment  and  the  community  in  turn  is 
invited  to  the  classroom.  Some  of  the  mothers  who  accompany 
their  children  to  the  school  actively  help  the  teacher  to  organize 
materials  necessary  for  learning  activities. 

Through  school  development  societies  peirents  have  con- 
tributed to  improvement  of  infrastructural  facilities.  They  have 
converted  open  school  buildings  into  attractive  primary  classrooms. 
Most  of  the  materials  necessary  for  practical  work  have  also  been 
provided  by  the  parents. 

Teacher  training  and  curriculum  development 

Teacher  training.  Until  recently  the  minimum  academic  quali- 
fication required  of  persons  aspiring  to  enter  the  teaching  service  was 
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the  GCE  'O'  level.  The  required  qualification  is  now  upgraded  to 
include  passirig  grades  in  three  subjects  at  the  GCE  'A'  level.  The  new 
recruits  to  the  service  thus  have  a  minimum  of  12  years  of  formal 
schooling.  As  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  with  the  requisite 
qualifications  are  aveulable  in  the  labour  market,  the  supply  is  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  the  demand. 

After  recruitment,  the  new  teachers  undergo  a  short  course 
of  training  varying  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  duration.  The  purpose 
of  this  training  is  to  orientate  the  new  recruits  to  their  vocation. 
After  a  few  years  they  are  selected  to  undergo  a  course  of  training  at 
a  teachers'  college. 

Primary  and  secondary  grades  share  resources  in  most  schools. 
According  to  the  school  census  the  number  of  teachers  working  in 
primary  grades  is  61,192.  There  is  a  teacher-pupil  ratio  of  1:36, 
The  general  teacher-pupil  ratio  for  the  country  is  1:23,  The  Ministry 
has  stated  that  the  class  size  in  the  primary  grades  should  be  35  to 
40,  though  this  would  depend  on  the  total  enrolment.  In  a  large 
number  of  small  schools  one  teacher  has  to  handle  a  number  of 
classes.  The  statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  female  teachers  in  the 
primary  grades  are  not  available.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
in  both  primary  and  secondary  education  are  female.  The  present 
policy  is  to  deploy  female-trained  teachers  to  teach  in  the  lower 
primary  grades.  The  ratio  of  female  teachers  to  male  teachers  is 
higher  in  the  primary  cycle  than  in  the  secondary  cycle.  Data  available 
on  trainees  in  teachers'  colleges  indicates  that  the  percentage  of 
female  teachers  in  primary  education  is  70  per  cent. 

There  are  difficulties  in  sending  teachers  to  schools  in  remote 
areas.  The  Ministry  gives  preference  to  such  schools  in  the  matter 
of  providing  teachers'  living  quarters  and  other  amenities.  The  Small 
Schools'  Programme  implemented  with  UNICEF  assistance  was  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  this  category  of  schools. 

Until  recently  the  regulations  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  did 
not  permit  university  graduates  to  teach  in  the  primary  grades.  Cur- 
rently this  rule  has  been  relaxed  and  236  university  graduates  have 
now  been  trained  to  teach  primary  education  with  an  integrated 
curriculum.  A  large  proportion  of  university  graduates  recruited  to 
the  teaching  service  in  the  future  will  be  deployed  in  primary  educa- 
tion.  This  policy  will  increase  the  number  of  teachers  having  the 
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necessary  experience  and  expertise  to  participate  in  research  directed 
towards  the  improvement  of  primary  education. 

At  present  there  are  16  training  colleges  where  courses  for 
primary  school  teachers  are  conducted.  The  annual  total  of  graduates 
of  these  institutions  is  approximately  1,000.  Figures  indicate  tliat 
13,000  primary  teachers  are  currently  untrained.  The  policy  of  the 
Ministry  is  to  introduce  pre-service  train^'ng  and  to  clear  this  backlog 
within  the  shortest  possible  time.  Accordingly  the  Ministry  has 
formulated  a  scheme  to  provide  a  two-  or  three-year  non-residentisd 
course  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary  education.  In 
addition  to  non-residential  education  methods,  contact  sessions  will 
be  held  at  district  centres  during  week-ends  and  school  vacations. 
The  tutorial  staff  for  these  centres  will  be  drawn  mainly  from  among 
the  lecturers  of  teachers'  colleges. 

The  course  provided  at  a  teachers'  college  is  of  a  two-year 
duration.  The  curriculum  comprises  the  following  components: 

a)  Pro  f essional  course : 

i)    Principles  of  education; 
ii)    Educational  psychology;  and 

b)  General  education  course: 


i)  Mother  tongue,  religion  and  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion (this  component  is  compulsory); 

ii)  English,  aesthetic  education,  agriculture,  second 
language,  home  science,  mathematics,  science  and  so- 
cial science  (these  are  selectives). 


A  trainee  should  successfully  complete  a  course  of  practical  teaching 
at  a  school  under  the  guidance  of  a  supervisor. 

The  functions  of  teacher  education  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment are  entrusted  to  the  additional  secretary  so  that  there  is  closer 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  between  curriculum  designers  and 
the  staff  of  teachers'  colleges.  The  staff  of  teachers'  colleges  are 
represented  on  the  Primary  Education  Curriculum  Committee. 

A  programme  of  in-service  training  for  primary  school  teachers 
was  implemented  when  the  integrated  curriculum  was  introduced 
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in  1973.  This  programme  involves  the  training  of  nearly  10,000 
teachers  per  year  as  well  as  the  orientation  of  school  directors,  circuit 
education  officers  and  the  staff  of  the  regional  education  depart- 
ments. The  national  training  team  at  the  Curriculum  Development 
Centre  train  selected  teachers  and  circuit  education  officers.  These 
teachers  and  officers  train  other  teachers  at  the  circuit  level  by  con- 
ducting five-day  seminars.  The  programme  provides  the  teachers  with 
opportunities  to  acquire  and  develop  new  concepts  and  exchange 
experiences  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

A  newsletter  containing  new  ideas  and  experiences  in  primary 
education  is  published  by  the  Curriculum  Development  Centre.  This 
document  is  published  thrcr  times  a  year  and  is  sent  to  all  the 
primary  schools  in  the  co;  .;?r).  Radio  programmes  and  newspapers 
are  also  used  to  disseminate        concepts  on  primary  education. 

Curriculum  development.  Prior  to  1972  the  primary  schools 
in  Sri  Lanka  followed  a  traditional  pattern  using  formal  methods 
of  teaching.  The  reforms  introduced  in  that  year  changed  both  the 
content  and  methodology  of  the  primary  teaching  programme.  The 
reformers  envisioned  flexibility  and  freedom  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
discover  his/her  ovm  learning  environment  and  to  enable  the  teacher 
to  creatively  use  the  resources  available  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
learners.  The  objectives  of  the  integrated  primary  education  pro- 
gramme may  be  described  as  follows. 

a)  Learning  to  understand  relationships  and  their  implications 
rather  than  learning  isolated  facts; 

b)  Critical  objective  thinking  in  place  of  passive  acceptance 
of  others'  opinions; 

c)  Flexibility  and  adaptability  to  meet  the  challenge  of  rapid 
change  encountered  in  modem  life; 

d)  Creativity  in  thought  and  action; 

e)  Self-reliance  leading  to  self-respect; 

f)  Resourcefulness  (to  do  the  best  possible  job  with  the 
resources  available); 

g)  Responsibility  for  social  welfare  and  civic  and  social 
duties; 
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h)  Resprct  for  the  inner  worth  of  the  individual; 

i)  Commitment  to  work,  striving  for  excellence  and  quality; 
j)    Patriotism  in  the  context  of  respect  for  other  nations; 

k)  Fairness  and  impartiality  in  dealing  with  other  people; 
1)    Ability  to  accept  criticism;  and 
m)  Respect  for  others'  opinions. 

The  open  and  flexible  approach  in  the  school  necessarily 
implies  that  the  role  of  the  teacher  should  change  from  the  dominant 
authoritative  figure  to  a  'facilitator  of  learning'.  The  teacher  should 
help  the  children  to  undertake  meaningful  activities  either  singly  or 
in  groups.  The  artificial  demarcation  of  subject  barriers  in  the  cur- 
riculum should  give  way  to  integrated  study  through  a  problem 
solving  approach.  Performance  should  be  tested  continuously 
throughout  the  yezir  taking  remedial  action  whenever  necessary. 

The  subjects  that  form  the  components  of  the  curriculum  are 
first  language;  mathematics;  environmental  studies  and  science; 
creative  and  constructional  activities;  aesthetic  activities  and  physical 
education;  religion;  and  second  language  (beginning  at  grade  III). 

The  teacher  is  expected  to  integrate  the  instructional  material 
around  eleven  themes.  These  same  themes  are  also  pursued  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  primary  cycle.  The  themes  are  as  follows: 

(a)  'Our  houses  and  the  people  who  live  in  them';  (b)  'Things 
we  eat  and  drink';  (c)  'Things  we  wear*;  (d)  'Things  which  help  us 
work';  (e)  'How  we  live  in  a  mixed  community*;  (f)  'The  world 
around  us';  (g)  'Our  school  and  the  neighbourhood';  (h)  'People  who 
help  us';  (i)  'How  we  travel  and  communicate*;  (j)  'Our  earth  and 
the  sky  above';  and  (k)  'Things  we  see  and  hear'. 

Though  specific  activities  and  time  may  be  allocated  for 
language  and  mathematical  skills  the  integrated  approach  provides 
for  meaningful  applications  and  practice.  Flexible  time  scheduling 
which  frees  the  teacher  from  the  usual  30-  to  40-minute  time  blocks 
encourages  independent  exploration  and  learning  by  pupils. 

Some  positive  results  have  been  achieved,  especially  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  primary  cycle.  However,  the  results  fall  short  of 
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expectations.  Although  the  teachers  are  expected  to  integrate  the 
instructional  materiak,  the  average  teacher  does  not  possess  the 
required  capacity  to  undertake  such  an  exercise.  Furthermore, 
when  the  age  of  admission  to  school  \/as  lowered  to  five  and  the 
kindergarten  was  introduced,  grade  I  was  'extrapolated  backwards' 
to  provide  experiences  for  socialization  and  exploration  in  the 
kindergarten.  The  expediency  of  such  an  approach  is,  however, 
questionable.^ 

Financing  education 

After  the  introduction  of  free  education  in  1945  and  the 
takeover  of  assisted  schools  by  the  state  system  in  1961,  the  cost 
of  education  has  been  borne  almost  entirely  by  the  state.  Only  25 
assisted  schools  and  a  few  fee-levying  schools  opted  out  of  the 
state  system.  The  non-fee-levying  private  schools  are  now  provided 
with  a  grant  to  meet  the  cost  of  salary  payments  to  their  teachers. 

The  Government's  financial  commitment  to  general  educa- 
tion amounts  to  nearly  6  per  cent  of  the  total  budget.  Current 
expenditure  on  general  education  stands  at  93.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  allocation  provided  for  this  segment  of  education.  Salary 
payments  to  employees  constitute  nearly  88  per  cent  of  the  recur- 
rent expenditure  and  teachers'  salaries  account  for  96.5  per  cent  of 
the  salary  payments. 

The  school  system  consists  of  primary  (grade  0-V),  junior 
secondary  (grade  0-X)  and  senior  secondary  schools  (grade  0-XII  or 
VI-XII).  Both  junior  secondary  and  the  large  majority  of  the  senior 
secondary  schools  have  primary  grades  and  the  infrastructural 
facilities  of  these  schools  are  available,  to  the  different  cycles  of 
general  education.  In  some  schools,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  the 
same  person  teaches  both  primary  and  secondary  grades.  Allocations 
are  provided  for  recurrent  and  capital  expenditure  but  a  breakdovm 
of  expenditure  according  to  the  level  of  education  is  not  available. 

Although  a  direct  determination  of  expenditure  on  primary 
education  is  not  possible,  one  has  recourse  to  an  indirect  mode  of 
calculation  which  would  yield  results  that  are  approximate  to  reality. 


Peiris,  Kamala.  Educational  Change  at  Primary  Level  in  Sri  Lanka.  Colombo,  the  author, 
1981. 
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Expenditure  on  general  education,  (1975-1982) 


Cumn  t  prices  (SRs)  * 

1970  prices  (SRs) 

Percentage  increase/ decrease 

1975 

659,099,563 

382,277,740 

1976 

865,795,126 

476.187,310 

+  25 

1977 

894,465,329 

411.454.040 

-  14 

1978 

1,002,778,506 

431,194,750 

+  5 

1979 

1,185,838,492 

438,760,200 

+  2 

1980 

1,521,016,493 

471,515,080 

+  7 

1981 

1,988,399,440 

516,983,840 

+  IC 

1982 

2,263,633,000 

543,271,920 

+  5 

Educational  expenditure  per  pupil,  1975-1982 


1970 prices  (SRs) 

Percentage  increase/decrease 

1975 

157.21 

1976 

193.45 

+  23 

1977 

167.11 

-  14 

1978 

144.20 

-  14 

1979 

139.92 

-  3 

1980 

143.72 

+  3 

1981 

153.42 

+  7 

1982 

159.87 

+  4 

Approximately  24.4  Sri  Lanka  rupees  (SRs)  =  1  US  dollar. 

The  basis  for  such  a  calculation  is  found  in  the  data  collected  from 
the  annual  school  census  which  is  conducted  on  1  March  of  every 
year.  The  census  schedules  collected  from  nearly  9600  schools 
contain  a  table  which  gives  a  breakdown  of  teachers*  salaries  accord- 
ing to  the  level  of  education.  A  teacher*s  salary  is  divided  (if  neces- 
sary) into  two  levels  according  to  the  length  of  time  spent  by  the 
teacher  at  each  level.  As  teachers'  salaries  constitute  85  per  cent  of 
the  recurrent  expenditure  on  general  education,  reasoning  suggests 
that  a  breakdown  of  the  recurrent  expenditure  in  proportion  to 
salary  payments  to  teachers  in  the  different  cycles  would  indicate  the 
approximate  recurrent  expenditure  by  level  of  education.  According 
to  the  census  data  collected  from  the  schools,  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  primary  and  secondary  education  stand  in  the  ratio  of  1:1.43. 
Application  to  these  ratios  to  the  total  recurrent  expenditure  of 
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1982  yields  a  figure  of  SRs  843,630,000  with  respect  to  primary 
education.  The  recurrent  unit  costs  of  the  different  levels  of  educa- 
tion obtained  by  dividing  the  derived  recurrent  expenditure  figures 
by  the  relevant  enrolments  are;  Primary  (K-V),  SRs  400;  and  Secon- 
dary (VI-XII),SRs  938. 

Curriculum  diversification  and  employment  of  specialist 
teachers  in  the  Junior  secondary  and  senior  secondary  levels  are  the 
two  major  factors  contributing  to  the  differences  in  the  unit  costs. 
While  unit  costs  provide  general  indices  of  the  magnitudes  of  expen- 
ditures, they  fail  to  provide  indices  of  quality.  Quality  of  educatic* 
is  a  function  of  the  resources  made  available  to  the  individual 
schools.  Schools  in  the  remote  rural  areas  of  the  country  have  rela- 
tively poor  facilities  and  the  quality  of  education  provided  at  a  given 
level  tends  to  be  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  well-developed 
urban  schools. 

Education  is  free  in  all  state  schools  and  state-assisted  private 
schools.  Free  textbooks  are  provided  for  all  pupils  in  the  primary 
and  junior  secondary  grades  of  both  government  and  private  schools. 
Contributions  made  by  community  members  and  other  voluntary 
organizations  represent  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  educational  bud- 
get. Pupils  voluntarily  pay  facility  fees  which  vary  from  SRs  5  to  20 
per  pupil  per  term.  Facility  fees  are  used  by  school  heads  for  im- 
proving library  and  sports  facilities  and  for  meeting  other  approved 
items  of  expenditure. 

Construction  of  school  buildings  is  financed  from  allocations 
provided  in  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  from 
funds  provided  in  the  decentralized  budget.  Funds  in  the  decen- 
tralized budget  are  used  on  an  electorate  basis  according  to  priori- 
ties determined  by  members  of  Parliament  and  regional  directors  of 
education.  As  mentioned  earlier,  buildings  in  junior  and  senior 
secondary  schools  are  used  to  conduct  classes  in  both  primary  and 
secondary  grades  and  hence  it  is  not  possible  to  separately  indicate 
the  financial  provisions  for  primary  education. 

In  addition  to  infrastructure  facilities  provided  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  and  the  decentralized  budgets,  school  development 
societies,  parent- teacher  associations  and  old  boys/girls  associations 
have  constructed  classroom  blocks,  assembly  halls,  library  buildings 
and  other  similar  structures  to  benefit  the  schools  with  which  they 
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are  associated.  While  voluntary  bodies  make  a  useful  contribution 
towards  infrastructural  development,  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
contributions  renders  the  pre-assessment  of  the  magnitude  of  volun- 
tary support  very  difficult  when  a  construction  plan  with  phased- 
out  targets  for  the  development  of  infrastructural  facilities  has  to 
be  prepared. 

A  recent  innovation  is  the  design  and  implementation  of  in- 
tegrated rural  development  programmes  with  assistance  from  the 
Worid  Bank  and  other  agencies  such  as  SIDA  and  NORAD.  Under 
the  education  component  of  the  integrated  rural  development  pro- 
grammes, classrooms  have  been  constructed  for  both  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  In  two  districts  of  the  country,  the  main  thrust 
of  the  education  component  is  the  development  of  primary  schools. 

While  educational  expenditure  has  increased  (both  at  current 
and  constant  prices)  its  share  in  the  government  budget  has  f'  Jen 
from  the  peak  figure  observed  in  the  1960s.  Per  pupil  expenditure 
(at  constant  prices)  from  1977  to  1981  remained  lower  than  in 
1976  and  the  1982  figure  was  only  slightly  higher  than  the  1981 
figure. 
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ACCESSIBILITY  OF  EDUCATION 

The  adoption  of  universal  franchise  in  1931  increased  the 
momentum  of  forces  seeking  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  development 
of  the  country  tov^rds  the  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity.  The 
demand  for  facilitating  access  to  education  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a  series  of  reforms  including  the  removal  of  inequalities  in  educa- 
tion. The  introduction  of  free  education  and  the  adoption  of  mother 
tongue  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  schools  abolished  the  dual- 
school  system  characterized  by  the  existence  of  English  schools 
and  Swabasha  schools.  The  establishment  of  central  schools  in  rural 
areas  and  the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  bright  pupils  from  the 
lower  socio-economic  strata,  the  recruitment  of  increasing  numbers 
of  teachers  and  the  expansion  of  educational  facilities  at  all  levels 
resulted  in  phenomenal  increases  in  pupil  enrolments.  Pupil  enrol- 
ments increased  from  1.4  million  in  1950  to  2.7  million  in  1970  and 
to  3.4  million  in  1982.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  was  in  the 
primary  level. 

Adequacy  and  accessibility  of  education  has  to  be  measured 
in  terms  of  number  and  location  of  schools,  size  of  schools,  school 
resources  and  curriculum.  Location  of  a  school  within  walking 
distance  of  a  child^s  home  is  a  factor  that  promotes  school  atten- 
dance. In  Sri  Lanka  no  child  who  has  reached  the  age  of  school 
admission  is  refused  admission  to  the  school  closest  to  his/her  home 
unless  the  school  is  so  overcrowded  that  alternative  accommodation 
has  to  be  found  for  him/her  in  another  school  which  again  is  not  far 
from  home.  The  relatively  high  school  density  has  greatly  facilitated 
access  to  education.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  there  are  four 
schools  for  every  30  sq  km  and  among  the  districts  this  number 
varies  from  1  to  22.  The  districts  with  low  school  densities  are 
Vavuniya,  MuUativu,  Moneragala  and  Polonnaruwa.^  °  However,  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  schools  the  first  three  of  these  districts  have 
a  larger  number  of  schools  than  the  national  average  of  six  per 
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10,000  population.  The  districts  with  relatively  low  school  densities 
tend  to  have  relatively  low  population  densities. 

The  country  has  a  wide  network  of  schools  extending  to  the 
most  remote  pjirts  of  the  country.  However,  parameters  such  as 
population  density  and  transport  facilities  confer  advantages  associ- 
ated with  urbanization  on  some  areas  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
effects  of  population  density  is  reflected  in  school  size  which  tends 
to  be  small  in  sparssrly  popxdated  districts  and  regions.  The  district 
with  the  largest  number  of  small  schools  is  Kurunegala  and  the 
district  with  the  largest  percentage  of  small  schools  is  Vavuniya. 
Other  districts  which  have  relatively  large  concentrations  of  small 
schools  include  Ratnapura,  Bandarawela,  Anuradhapura,  Jaffna, 
Kandy,  Nuwara  Eliya  and  Galle. 

There  are  2249  schools  or  neeirly  23.7  per  cent  of  the  schools 
in  the  country  that  fall  into  the  category  of  small  schools.  There  are 
692  small  schools  having  one  teacher  each  and  798  schools  having 
two  teachers  each.  In  other  words  nearly  66  per  cent  of  the  small 
schools  have  either  one  teacher  or  two  teachers  each.  Enrolment  is 
one  of  the  factors  taken  into  account  in  providing  facilities  and 
teaching  staff  personnel  to  schools.  Adoption  of  a  uniform  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  as  the  basis  for  the  recruitment  and  deployment  of 
teachers  often  compels  small  schools  to  combine  classes  at  different 
grade  levels. 

The  number  of  yupils  in  a  given  school  is  reflected  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  parallel  classes  in  the  different  grade  levels 
and  in  the  class  size.  The  prestigious  schools  in  urban  areas  are 
multiform-entry  schools  where  average  class  size  is  generally  large. 
Small  schools  are  single-form-entry  schools  with  small  pupil  numbers 
at  each  grade  level.  The  median  values  of  class  size  by  grade  and  district 
show  that  the  highest  median  value  for  any  grade  in  any 
district  is  37  and  the  lowest  median  value  is  9.  Among  the  districts 
Colombo  has  the  highest  median  value  and  Mullativu  has  the  lowest. 
Both  Mullativu  and  Vavuniya  have  median  values  below  16  indicating 
the  existence  of  a  relatively  large  number  of  small  schools. 

Small  schools  are  generally  located  in  the  remote  and  uncon- 
genial areas  of  the  country  where  the  social,  economic  and  educa- 
tional levels  of  the  inhabitants  are  relatively  low.  The  disadvantages 
associated  with  poor  environments  are  reflected  in  the  small  schools 
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which  have  inadequate  infrastructural  facilities.  Qualified  teachers 
from  the  more  favourable  parts  of  the  country  are  reluctant  to  serve 
in  uncongenial  stations  and  as  a  result  small  schools  have  a  very  high 
percentage  of  teachers  whose  competency  levels  are  low.  Due  to  low 
pupil  enrolments  the  majority  of  the  small  schools  have  to  continue 
as  one-teacher  or  two-teacher  schools.  However,  the  teachers  are 
not  properly  trained  for  multigraded  teaching.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  performance  levels  of  the  pupils  are  low. 

A  programme  was  launched  in  the  1970s  with  UNICEF  assist- 
ance to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  small  schools  in  the  country. 
While  some  schools  benefited  from  the  assistance,  it  was  generally 
not  enough  to  meet  even  basic  needs.  The  problems  of  the  small 
schools  cannot  be  solved  by  efforts  confined  to  the  schools  alone  as 
many  of  their  problems  have  roots  in  the  impoverished  environ- 
ments. Agency  collaboration,  community  involvement  and  resource 
allocation  are  needed  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  small  schools. 

Participation  in  education.  In  1972  the  age  of  admission  was 
raised  from  five  to  six,  thus  reducirig  the  number  of  new  entrants  to 
the  lowest  grade.  With  the  resulting  reduction  in  enrolments  in  the 
upper  grades  in  subsequent  years,  the  total  primary  enrolment  from 
1972  to  1977  remained  lower  than  in  1971  (see  Table  2).  The 
number  of  primaiy  pupils  dropped  from  1,786,502  in  1971  to 
1,471  ^31  in  1972.  From  1972  to  1977  the  average  percentage 
grow  ce  of  the  primary  enrolment  was  0.34.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion to  A^hool  was  again  lowered  to  five  in  1978  and  pupil  numbers 
in  the  primary  cycle  rose  from  1,492,147  in  1977  to  1,908,530  in 
1978,  registering  a  percentage  increase  of  27.9.  From  1978  to  1982 
the  primary  enrolment  increased  at  an  average  percentage  growth 
rate  of  2.6.  For  the  period  1971  to  1981  the  average  percentage 
growth  rate  of  primary  enrolment  remained  at  1.9. 

The  country  has  a  value  system  which  abhors  any  kind  of 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  general  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity towards  the  education  of  females  is  reflected  in  the  enrol- 
ments and  the  facilities  available  for  education.  The  large  majority 
of  the  schools  (96.3  per  cent)  are  mixed  institutions  where  boys 
and  girls  learn  together  as  brothers  and  sisters.  The  ratio  of  males 
to  females  in  the  primary  cycle  was  1.1:1  in  1975.  The  ratio  improved 
slightly  (in  favour  of  females)  to  1.07:1  in  1981.  The  ratio  of  males 
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to  females  in  the  5  to  11  age-group  is  1.4:1,  indicating  a  slightly 
higher  participation  rate  for  the  malen  The  females  in  the  primary 
cycle  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  primary  enrolment  do  not  vary 
markedly  in  the  different  districts  of  the  country.  Forty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  primary  enrolment  of  the  country  consists  of  females 
and  among  the  districts  this  percentage  rises  to  49.5.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  districts  such  as  Mannar  and  Batticaloa  with 
large  concentrations  of  Muslims  have  percentage  values  very  close  to 
the  national  average.  There  is  little  difference  betw^een  urban  and 
rural  areas  in  the  percentage  of  females  in  primary  education.  This  is 
primarily  attributable  to  the  equality  of  values  attached  by  parents 
to  the  education  of  their  daughters  v^hether  they  reside  in  urban  or 
rural  localities. 

The  primary  cycle  comprises  six  grades  (K-V)  and  the  age- 
group  corresponding  to  this  cycle  is  5  to  11.  The  population  in  this 
age-group  v^as  2,333,522  in  1971.  The  5  to  11  age-group  increased 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  0.18  per  cent  from  1971  to  1981. 
Population  data  from  1971  to  1981  and  the  projected  population 
of  1990  and  1995  are  presented  in  Table  1.  The  percentage  grov^th 
from  1963  to  1971  was  2.01  and  according  to  projections  the 
population  in  the  5  to  11  age-group  would  grow  from  1981  to 
1990  at  an  average  rate  of  1.6  per  cent.  The  lower  growth  rate 
observed  from  1971  to  1981  is  primarily  attributable  to  a  decline 
in  fertility  during  this  period. 

Due  to  grade  repetition  the  primary  pupil  enrolment  is  greater 
than  the  5  to  11  school  age-group  as  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper 
primary  grades  are  older  than  11.  Some  of  the  children  in  the  5  to 
11  age-group  who  are  not  attending  school  today  would  enter 
school  later.  The  enrolment  ratio  obtained  by  dividing  the  primziry 
enrolment  by  the  primary  school  age  population  is  not  an  age-speci- 
fic enrolment  ratio.  If  repetition  is  ignored,  this  ratio  may  be  viewed 
as  consisting  of  two  components,  one  indicating  the  age-specific 
enrolment  ratio  and  the  other  reflecting  the  effect  of  late  entry  on 
participation.  The  success  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  state  to 
democratize  primary  education  may  be  partially  measured  in  terms 
of  changes  in  enrolment  ratios  for  the  whole  country  and  the  dis- 
tricts from  1971  to  1981. 

The  enrolment  ratio  of  the  primary  school  age-group  was 
71.8  in  1971  and  moved  upward  throughout  the  period  to  reach 
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the  value  of  90.0  in  1981.  The  enrolment  ratios  of  the  different 
districts  of  the  country  in  1981  are  shown  in  Table  4.  The  highest 
ratio  (94.9)  is  recorded  for  Matale  and  the  lowest  ratio  (77.9)  for 
Mullativu.  There  are  10  districts  that  have  ratios  above  the  national 
average  of  90.0. 

The  age  of  admission  to  school  is  five.  However,  many  chil- 
dren enter  school  at  an  older  age  and  in  consequence  the  age  com- 
position of  pupils  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  school  system  shows  a 
spread  between  five  and  eight  (a  small  percentage  is  over  eight 
years).  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  new  entrants  to  the  lowest  grade 
are  in  the  5  to  6  age-group.  An  age  specific  enrolment  ratio  for  the  5 
to  6  age-group  may  be  derived  by  dividing  the  5  to  6  year-old  entrants 
to  kindergarten  (the  lowest  grade)  by  the  population  in  the  age- 
group  5  to  6.  The  enrolment  ratio  of  5  to  6  year-old  males  in  the 
country  is  83.6  and  that  of  females  in  the  same  age-group  is  83.7. 
Relatively  low  ratios  are  generally  observed  in  districts  v/ith  low 
population  densities.  In  the  thinly  populated  districts  of  the  country 
the  school  density  tends  to  be  lov/  and  children  in  these  districts 
have  to  walk  greater  distances  to  attend  school  than  children  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
relatively  low  participation  of  the  5  to  6  age-group  in  such  districts. 

Admission  of  children  to  government  schools  is  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion  or 
sex.  Unlike  many  countries  of  the  developing  world,  the  female  in 
Sri  Lanka  has  not  experienced  discrimination  in  education.  Although 
males  slightiy  outnumber  females  in  primary  education,  a  slight 
female  dominance  is  observed  in  the  higher  grades.  The  ratio  of 
females  to  males  changes  from  1:1.07  in  the  primary  cycle  to  1.03:1 
in  the  junior  secondary  cycle  and  to  1.37:1  in  the  senior  secondary 
cycle. 

Grade  repetition.  Repetition  rates  are  sometimes  used  as 
indices  of  internal  efficiency  since  grade  repetition  leads  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupil  years  needed  for  completing  a 
given  cycle  of  education.  Repetition  can  be  reduced  by  implemen- 
tation of  appropriate  curricula,  adoption  of  suitable  instructional 
practices,  remedial  instruction  for  slow-learners,  remedial  treat- 
ment for  children  suffering  from  mental  and  physical  handicaps  and 
creation  of  conditions  conducive  to  effective  teaching-learning. 
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Generally,  the  repetition  rates  rise  from  kindergarten  to  grade 
III  and  thereafter  a  downward  trend  is  observed.  The  districts  of 
Colombo,  Gampaha  and  Kalutara  have  relatively  low  repetition 
rates  and  high  rates  are  observed  in  the  districts  of  Batticaloa, 
Nuwara  Eliya,  Tangalle,  Mullativu  and  Trincomalee.  According  to 
instructions  issued  by  the  Ministry  repetition  is  allowed  in  grades 
X  and  XII  to  enable  pupils  to  take  the  public  examinations  for  the 
second  time,  if  necessary.  However,  the  Ministry  has  refrained  from 
taking  a  definitive  stance  in  relation  to  repetition  in  the  other  grades. 
Some  schools  adhere  to  a  policy  of  automatic  promotion,  while  the 
others  only  promote  those  pupils  who  reach  a  satisfactory  per- 
formance level.  Repetition  is  almost  non-existent  in  the  non- 
examination  grades  of  the  prestigious  schools  of  the  country  which 
are  patronized  by  well-to-do  parents. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  grade  repetition  are  rooted  in  the 
socio-economic  milieu  of  pupils.  However,  the  relatively  high  per- 
centage of  repeaters  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary  cycle  in  the 
districts  of  Nuwara  Eliya  and  Mullativu  (where  the  percentage  of 
repeaters  exceeds  15)  is  rather  disturbing.  Why  should  such  relatively 
large  percentages  of  pupils  repeat?  The  argument  for  keeping  some 
pupils  in  the  same  grade  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  pupils  who 
have  failed  to  acquire  the  required  skills  and  competencies  in  a  given 
grade  would,  if  promoted  to  the  next  grade,  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  attain  a  satisfactory  or  acceptable  performance  level. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  this  argument,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the 
large  majority  of  schools  the  repeaters  are  exposed  to  an  additional 
instructional  programme,  if  necessary.  The  negative  effect  of  repeating 
a  grade  may  hasten  premature  leaving,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
coming  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

Drop-outs  from  the  primary  cycle.  Drcpping-out  is  a  pheno- 
menon produced  by  a  complex  of  factors.  Two  studies  conducted 
in  recent  years  bring  into  focus  the  multiple  causes  of  dropping- 
out.*  *  The  causes  for  dropping-out  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a)   The  low  income  and  educational  level  of  parents; 

PhilUp,  U,S.  et  al  National  Study  on  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Young  People  Without 
Schooling  or  With  Incomplete  Schooling.  Colombo,  Ministry  of  Education,  1981. 

Haputhantri,  S.  A  Report  on  A  Survey  ofNon  SchoohGoing  Children  and  Students 
Who  Drop  Out  of  School  at  an  Early  Stage  in  Sri  Lanka.  Colombo,  UNICEF,  1 979. 
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b)  The  low  level  of  aspiration  of  parents  and  their  children; 

c)  The  lack  of  school  facilities  and  easy  access  to  secondary 
education  in  particular  areas; 

d)  Poor  school  performance  and  grade  repetition;  and 

e)  Large  family  size  (The  effect  of  low  income  on  dropping- 
out  is  augmented  when  the  family  size  is  large.  Generally, 
the  elder  children  tend  to  drop-out). 

Numbers  dropping-out  from  kindergarten  (the  lowest  grade 
level)  are  generaUy  very  low  and  the  drop-out  rates  applicable  to 
kindergarten  are  negligible  in  many  districts  of  the  country.  The 
drop-out  rates  are  generally  higher  at  the  upper  levels  than  at  the 
lower  levels  of  the  primary  cycle.  The  numbers  dropping-out  from 
the  primary  grades  amount  to  3,7  per  cent  of  the  total  primary 
enrolment.  The  Colombo  district  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  drop- 
outs while  Nuwara  Eliya  has  the  highest.  In  many  districts  the  drop- 
out rates  progressively  rise  from  the  lower  to  upper  grades.  In  some 
areas  of  the  country,  secondary  school  facilities  are  not  available 
within  easy  access  of  pupils  and  dropping-out  during  transfer  from 
the  primary  to  the  secondary  cycle  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  drop-outs  observed  at  grade  V,  Nearly  29 
per  cent  of  all  pupils  entering  at  the  lowest  grade  fail  to  successfully 
complete  the  primary  cycle. 

Repetition  increases  the  number  of  pupil-years  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  primary  cycle  and  dropping-out  reduces  the 
final  output  of  the  cycle.  The  effect  of  repetition  and  dropping-out 
is  to  ir.crcasc  (in  terms  of  pupil-years)  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
graduate  of  the  primary  cycle.  The  number  of  pupil-years  taken  for 
the  production  of  a  graduate  of  the  primary  cycle  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  country  is  highlighted  in  a  study  made  in  1982.*^ 
Under  the  rates  of  promotion  and  repetition  prevailing  in  1971, 
the  average  number  of  pupil-years  taken  for  the  production  of  a 
primary  school  graduate  is  9,57,  If  the  repetition  rates  and  promo- 
tion rates  relevant  to  1981  are  used  for  the  determination  of  the 
number  of  graduates  and  pupil-years,  the  average  number  of  pupil- 
years  needed  for  producing  one  primary  school  graduate  is  8.93. 


Gunaratne,  D.  and  Nawaratnarajah,  S,  Inter-District  Comparisons  of  Indices  of  Educa* 
tional  Performance,  Colombo,  Ministry  of  Education,  1982. 
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In  1971  only  57.6  per  cent  of  all  pupils  originating  in  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  primary  cycle  would  ultimately  complete  the  cycle, 
whereas  in  1981  70.4  per  cent  of  all  pupils  would  graduate  from 
the  same  cycle.  In  the  absence  of  repetition  and  dropping-out  the 
number  of  pupil-years  required  per  pupil  for  completing  the  primary 
cycle  is  six.  It  is  evident  that  the  internal  efficiency  of  the  system, 
as  measured  by  the  number  of  pupil-years  required  per  primary 
school  graduate,  has  improved  from  1971  to  1981. 

Non-participation,  late  entry,  grade  repetition,  irregular 
attendance  and  dropping-out  are  manifestations  of  interrelated 
forces  originating  in  a  disadvantaged  background.  Many  parents  in 
the  low  income  brackets  prefer  to  have  their  children  at  home  to 
attend  to  domestic  chores  while  they  themselves  go  out  to  work  or 
to  have  the  children  work  to  supplement  the  family  income.  Cul- 
tural and  educational  backwardness  of  parents  tends  to  create  a 
home  atmosphere  which  discourages  children  from  attending  school. 
There  is  a  close  relationship  between  school  participation  and  the 
social  class  to  which  a  pupil  belongs.  Dropping-out  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated by  school-based  efforts  alone;  nor  can  the  formal  system  be 
of  any  use  to  those  who  would  never  enter  it. 

Although  all  the  schools  in  the  country  have  the  same  cur- 
ricula, they  do  not  have  the  same  facilities.  The  lowest  stratum 
consists  of  poor  ill-equipped  schools  located  in  the  urban  slums, 
remote  villages  and  in  areas  with  a  large  plantation  sector.  These 
schools  have  relatively  high  drop-out  rates  and  the  performance 
levels  of  their  pupils  in  literacy  and  numeracy  are  low.  The  formal 
school  system  with  its  strong  academic  bias  eliminates  those  who 
fail  to  satisfy  pre-determined  performance  criteria.  This  process 
hastens  the  dropping-out  of  those  from  the  lower  social  strata. 
Many  of  the  early  drop-outs  lapse  into  illiteracy. 

Disadvantaged  sections  of  the  population 

Slow  learners  and  handicapped  children.  According  to  a  survey 
conducted  in  1981  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  primary  school  popula- 
tion falls  into  the  category  of  slow-learners.*  ^  The  majority  of  them 
have  failed  to  reach  the  minimum  required  standard  in  the  three 

13 
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basic  skUIs:  reading,  writing  and  mathematics.  It  is  these  slow 
learners  who  receive  the  least  attention  at  school.  The  causes  of 
slow-learning  may  include  lack  of  motivation  for  learning;  unstimu- 
lating  school  environment;  low  intelligence;  emotional  disturbance 
or  maladjustment;  absenteeism  or  irregular  attendance;  defective 
hearing/vision;  malnutrition;  and  chronic  health  problems. 

Poor  health  is  an  important  factor  contributing  to  poor 
attendance,  poor  school  performance  and  dropping-out  from  school. 
The  common  health  problems  prevalent  among  school  children  in 
Sri  Lanka  include  malnutrition;  respiratory  diseases;  bowel  diseases 
and  worm  infections;  skin  infections;  poor  vision  and  eye  defects 
(vitamin  A  deficiency  is  prevalent  among  2  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion); hearing  defects;  and  dental  disease. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  health  problems  are  preventable. 
Respiratory  diseases,  bowel  diseases  and  skin  infections  are  caused 
mainly  by  poor  environmental  health.  Blindness  is  mostly  due  to 
the  lack  of  vitamin  A  and  many  congenital  defects  could  be  cor- 
rected if  detected  during  the  early  years. 

Although  free  health  services  are  provided  in  Sri  Lanka 
through  a  wide  network  of  hospitals  and  peripheral  units,  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  has  not  been  able  to  provide  all  primary  school  chil- 
dren with  regular  medical  inspections  and  treatment  owing  to  the 
lack  of  sufficient  medical  personnel. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  a  programme  was  formulated 
jointly  by  the  Ministries  of  Health  and  Education  with  the  following 
objectives  in  view: 

a)  Training  of  school  teachers  to  screen  children  for  defects; 

b)  Referring  children  who  are  identified  as  having  defects 
to  clinics  in  government  hospitals  for  treatment  and 
follow-up  action; 

c)  Imparting  health  education  to  children  and  the  communi- 
ty; and 

d)  Improving  environmental  sanitation  in  schools. 

Under  this  programme,  which  is  currently  in  operation  in  two 
districts,  one  or  two  teachers  from  each  school  are  trained  to  screen 
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( hildren  with  health  problems.  The  training  classes  are  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Ministries  of  Health  and  Education.  The  officials  of 
both  these  Ministries,  operating  within  a  given  area,  are  briefed 
together  so  that  there  is  better  co-ordination  in  the  implementation 
of  the  programme.  School  directors  are  also  invited  to  participate  in 
the  training  programme.  The  teachers  are  trained  to  identify  malnou- 
rished children  by  maintaining  growth  charts.  Whenever  possible  the 
midday  meal  is  supplemented  with  food  assistance  received  from  the 
community. 

Teachers  devote  about  one  hour  a  day  to  examine  children 
and  identify  those  with  poor  vision,  defective  hearing  and  other 
handicaps.  Such  children  are  either  referred  to  government  clinics 
or  they  are  sent  to  camps  organized  for  further  screening  and  testing. 
If  there  are  numerous  children  with  a  particular  handicap,  a  camp  is 
organized  to  treat  them  with  the  assistance  of  voluntary  medical 
personnel  and  non-governmental  organizations. 

The  programme  will  eventually  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
districts  of  the  country. 

Plantation-sector  schools.  Schools  in  the  plantation  sector  are 
historically  disadvantaged.  During  the  greater  part  of  their  existence 
they  have  remained  in  relative  isolation.  During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  South  Indian 
immigrant  labour  flowed  into  the  country  to  work  on  the  tea  and 
rubber  plantations.  The  immigrant  workers  residing  on  the  estates 
providing  cheap  labour  to  the  British  planters.  The  changes  which 
occurred  in  the  mainstream  of  national  life  did  not  significantly 
improve  the  lot  of  the  estate  labourers  as  they  remained  isolated 
from  the  surrounding  villages. 

The  Education  Ordinances  of  1907  and  1920  provided  for  the 
compulsory  education  of  children  of  labourers  resident  on  the 
estates.  The  superintendent  of  an  estate  was  required  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  education  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
ten  and  to  appoint  competent  teachers.  The  Education  Ordinance 
of  1947  raised  the  upper  age  limit  of  compulsory  education  to  14. 
The  estate  schools  were  periodically  inspected  by  the  Director 
of  Education  and  they  were  financially  supported  by  a  government 
grant.  In  spite  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  law  on  the  estate 
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management,  the  educational  facilities  in  the  estate  schools  remained 
poor. 

The  curriculum  of  the  estate  schools  consisted  of  reading, 
writing,  mathematics,  speech,  games  and  drill.  Girls  were  taught 
needlework  whenever  possible.  The  highest  grade  in  an  estate  school 
was  V  and  many  children  left  school  before  completing  this  grade. 
Some  children  completed  grade  V  and  then  gained  admission  to 
urban  schools  where  they  received  their  secondary  education. 

Although  the  plantation  workers  have  linguistic,  ethnic  and 
religious  affinities  with  the  indigenous  Tamils  of  Sri  Lanka,  they 
have  evolved  into  a  distinct  ethnic  group  exhibiting  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  disadvantaged,  exploited  community  similar  to  that  of 
the  villagers  in  the  central  highlands  of  the  country.  The  present 
educational  problems  of  the  estate  population  are  the  consequence 
of  a  process  that  has  occurred  during  a  period  of  several  decades. 
Specific  causes  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a)  The  infrastructural  facilities  available  for  education  are 
poor  and  inadequate; 

b)  The  majority  of  the  teachers  are  unqualified  and  profes- 
sionally incompetent; 

c)  The  qualified  teachers  working  in  the  estate  schools  have 
come  from  the  non-plantation  sectors  and  they  have  no 
abiding  interest  in  the  plantation-sector  schools; 

d)  Facilities  available  for  education  beyond  the  primary 
grade  are  negligible;  and 

e)  The  drop-out  rates  are  relatively  high. 

The  recent  absorption  of  the  estate  schools  into  the  national 
system  of  education  has  paved  the  way  for  designing  and  implement- 
ing a  development  plan  aimed  at  preparing  the  estate  population 
for  active  participation  in  the  social  life  of  the  country.  Nevertheless, 
the  solution  to  problems  facing  the  estate  schools  is  difficult  owing 
to  socio-economic  constraints.  Recruitment  of  qualified  personnel 
of  *estate-origin'  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  estate  schools  is  difficult. 
Furthermore,  the  provision  of  necessary  infrastructure  would  require 
heavy  expenditure. 
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A  new  branch  has  been  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion to  assess  the  needs  of  plantation-sector  schools  and  co-operate 
with  the  regional  education  departments  in  implementing  pro- 
grammes for  the  educational  development  of  these  schools.  The 
following  measures  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
estate  schools: 

a)  Initiation  of  steps  to  establish  a  special  fund  to  provide 
financial  allocations  for  the  development  of  estate  schools; 

b)  Recruitment  of  400  teachers  for  the  estate  schools  and 
initiation  of  steps  to  recruit  1000  more; 

c)  Inclusion  of  estate  schools  in  the  education  component 
of  the  integrated  rural  development  projects  of  districts 
which  have  a  large  plantation  sector; 

d)  Provision  of  an  allocation  in  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  for  the  improvement  of  infrastructural 
facilities  of  estate  schools;  and 

e)  Initiation  of  a  scheme  to  award  scholarships  to  talented 
children  in  the  estate  sector. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  to  maintain  a  balance  in  the 
provision  of  resources  for  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
disadvantaged  schools  in  the  remote  rural  areas  of  the  country 
have  most  of  the  same  problems  as  the  plantation-sector  schools. 
Teachers'  salaries  account  for  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  recurrent 
budget  and  recurrent  expenditure  inclusive  of  salary  payments 
amounts  to  nearly  93  per  cent  of  the  total  educational  expenditure. 
Funds  available  for  the  improvement  of  disadvantaged  schools, 
whether  they  be  in  the  estate  or  the  rural  sector,  are  limited. 

Public  expenditure  on  primary  education.  In  Sri  Lanka  prima- 
ry education  is  provided  in  the  primary  schools  and  in  the  primary 
sections  of  secondary  schools.  In  fact  the  majority  of  the  schools 
with  primary  grades  are  secondary  schools.  There  is  no  clear  de- 
marcation between  institutions  providing  primary  and  secondary 
education  and  this  fact  is  reflected  in  the  accounting  system.  In 
other  words,  accounts  are  not  separately  maintained  for  primary 
and  secondary  education.  Thus  a  breakdown  of  current  and  capital 
expenditures  for  primary  education  is  not  possible.  As  indicated 
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in  Chapter  One  the  approximate  expenditure  on  primary  education 
can  be  derived  but  a  breakdown  of  this  expenditure  into  capital  and 
recurrent  components  is  neither  possible  nor  meaningful  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  same  buildings  are  used  for  both  primary  and  secon- 
dary education.  Furthermore,  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
personnel  provide  their  services  for  both  primary  and  secondary 
education  and  any  attempt  to  divide  the  expenditure  for  their 
services  into  components  corresponding  to  primary  and  secondary 
education  would  amount  to  a  theoretical  exercise  far  removed  from 
reality.  For  this  reason  no  attempt  is  made  in  the  present  study  to 
indicate  the  expenditures  on  such  inputs  as  administration,  super- 
vision, school  buildings  and  equipment  for  primary  education. 


Table  1.  Population  in  5  to  1 1  age-group  corresponding  to  primary 
education  level  in  the  national  system 


Year 


Age-group  population 
(5  to  II) 


Average  annual 
percentage 
growth  rate 


1971 
1981 


2.333.522 
2.375.699 


0.18 


Projections 
1990 

1995 


2.741.580 
2.796.852 


1.60 
040 


Source:  Figures  for  1971  and  1981  are  derived  from  population  tables  published  by 
the  Department  of  Census  and  Statistics  and  those  for  1990  and  1995  are  derived  from 
projections  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Plan  Implementation. 
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Yable  2.  Trends  in  primaiy  education 


R  =  Rural 

F  = 

Female 

U  =  Urban 

M  = 

Male 

y           No,  of  schools 

with  primary  grades 

No,  of  enrolled  pupils  in 
primary  education 

No,  of  teachers  in 
primary  education 

Total 

R 

U  Total 

Total 

1971^ 

8,158 

1.676,051 

1975^ 

8,573 

F  487,774 
M  544,803 

158,377  646.171 
176,886  721.689 

1981 

9,210 

F  817,523 
M  881,398 

210,228  1.027.751 
226,261  1.107.659 

F 
M 

<'*.339 
19.176 

1982 

9^38 

F  822,070 
M  882,554 

212.250  1.034.320 
228,013  1.1J0.567 

Source: 

School  Census  - 

1971, 1975, 1981  and  1982  (Ministry  of  Education). 

Note:   The  fall  in  enrolment  in  1975  is  due  to  the  raising  of  the  age  of  admission 
from  5+  to  6+  years  in  1972.  The  age  of  admission  v/as  again  lowered  to  5+  in  1978 

u 

Government  schools  only. 

Table  3A.  Primary  enrolment  by  grade  and  sex,  1981 

Grade 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Kindergart^^n 

184.246 

174.071 

I 

198,171 

185,395 

II 

189.057 

172.645 

III 

191,675 

173,818 

IV 

187,626 

174,398 

V 

156.884 

147.424 

Total 

1,107,659 

1,027,751 

Source: 

School  Census 

-  1981  (Ministry  of  Education). 
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Table  3B.  Primary  enrolment  by  age  and  sex,  1981 


Sex 

Age 

Male 

Female 

5-6 

147.118 

142.990 

6-7 

160.076 

153.316 

7-8 

159.378 

151.369 

8-9 

164.641 

157.026 

9-10 

166.414 

158.117 

10-11 

157.265 

149.206 

Total 

954.892 

912.024 

Source: 

School  Census  -  1981  (Ministry  of  Education). 

Table  4.  Ge^>graphical  distribution  of  primary  school  age  population 

and  primary  enrolments,  1981 

Total  population 

No.  of  schools      No.  of  pupils 

Enrolment 

Region/ 

of  primary 

with  primary        enrolled  in 

ratio 

Provinces 

education  age- 

grades 

primary 

group 

grades 

Colombo 

235.150 

440 

213^53 

90.8 

Gampaha 

202.338 

540 

179.903 

88.9 

Kalutara 

126.442 

450 

111.399 

88.1 

Kandy 

180.399 

725 

164.959 

91.4 

Matale 

58.337 

297 

55.357 

94.9 

Nuwara  Eliya 

82.049 

377 

64.750 

78.9 

Galle 

127.823 

490 

117.656 

92.0 

Matara 

106.574 

368 

98.352 

92.3 

Tangalle 

72.553 

256 

67.851 

93.5 

Jaffna 

135.577 

539 

120.247 

88.7 

Mannar 

17.856 

100 

15.783 

88.4 

MuUativu 

13.116 

83 

10.220 

77.9 

Vavuniya 

17.866 

127 

14.805 

82.9 

Batticaloa 

64.752 

243 

51.382 

79.4 

Ampara 

72.728 

268 

65.382 

89.9 

Trincomalee 

47.599 

202 

44.892 

94.3 
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Table  4.  (continued) 


Region/ 
Provinces 

Jotal  population 
of  primary 
education  age- 
group 

No,  of  schools 
with  primary 
grades 

NO'  of  pupils 
enrolled  in 
primary 
grades 

Enrol^nent 
ratio 

Kurunegala 

193,926 

905 

181,843 

93.8 

Puttalam 

81,413 

314 

73,295 

90.0 

Anuradhapura 

102.167 

505 

94,652 

92.6 

Polonnaruwa 

43,395 

148 

39,250 

89.2 

Bandarawcla 

109,861 

502 

96,025 

87.4 

Moneragala 

49,182 

182 

42,849 

87.1 

Ratnapura 

127,616 

567 

114,375 

89.6 

Kegalle 

106,980 

582 

96,630 

90.3 

Total 

2,375,699 

9.210 

2,135,410 

90.0 

Source:   School     iiui'i  -  1 981  (Ministry  of  Education). 

Censust.:  •  Mpuhtion  -  1981  (Department  of  Census  and  Statistics). 


Table  5.  Institutionsofprimaiy  education 

Type  of  Institution 

Year 

1982 

1980 

1975 

1970 

Total  primary  schools/schools  with  ) 

9,172 

8,735 

8,277 

8,130 

primary  grades  ) 

Of  which  number  of  one-teacher  schools  ) 

692 

Of  which  number  of  two-teacher  schools  ) 

798 

No.  of  teacher  training  institutions  for  ) 

17 

13 

23^ 

20^ 

primary  education  ) 

No.  of  in-service  training  Institutions^ 

Curriculum  Development  Centre 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Schools  for  physically  handicapped 

13 

12 

Schools  for  mentally  handicapped 

12 

10 

Source:    School  Census  -  1 970, 1 975,  1 980  and  1 982  (Ministry  of  Education). 

These  institutions  provided  training  for  both  primary  and  post-primary  teachers. 

Presently  there  is  no  pre-service  teacher-training.  The  teacher  training  institutions 
provide  training  for  teachers  in  service. 
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Table  6.  Teacheis  and  supervisors  for  primary  education,  1981 


Level  of  basic 
qualification 

Teachers  for  Primary  Education 
-  number 

No,  of 

Trained 

Untrained 

Total 

Supervisors 

Less  than  10  year 
schooling 

m 

m 

NU 

NU 

10-12  year  schooling 

50725 

12790 

63515 

9202 

University  degree 

— 

Source:  School  Census  - 

1981  (Ministry  of  Education). 

Table  7.  Curriculuminprimaiy  schools,  1983 

Number  of  workins  days  for  primary  schools  in  a  year:  181 
Number  of  hours  per  week:                    K  —  grade  II 

grade  III  -  V 

20  hours 
30  hours 

Grades 

Subject /Activity 

K 

/ 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

Mother  tongue 
(Reading,  writing, 
speech,  environment, 
religion) 

BVi 

BVi 

m 

14 

1  A 

14 

Mathematics 

5 

5 

S'A 

SVi 

5V4 

Aesthetic  activities 
(dancing,  music,  drama) 

VA 

\Vx 

VA 

VA 

VA 

Creative  activities 
(handicraft,  art, 
drawing,  cutting  etc.) 

m 

VA 

\Vx 

VA 

VA 

VA 

Physical  activities 
(sports) 

VA 

iVi 

VA 

IVi 

M 

Recreational  activities 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

IH 

Second  Language 
(English) 

4 

4 

4¥i 

Total  hours 

20 

20 

20 

30 

30 

30 

Source:    Ministry  of  Education. 
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NATIONAL  POIJC/  AND  PLAN  FOR  UNIVERSAL 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 


Elements  of  national  policy.  Sri  Lanka  views  education  as  a 
fundamental  right  of  every  individual.  The  acceptance  of  this  view 
by  every  political  party  in  the  country  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
importance  which  the  country  as  a  whole  attaches  to  democratiza- 
tion of  education.  The  pre-eminent  position  given  to  education  in 
the  country's  value  system  has  led  to  the  enshrinement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  universalization  of  education  in  the  country's  constitution 
which  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

Provision  of  a  legal  basis  for  compulsory  education,  expansion 
of  educational  facilities  and  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance 
requirements  are  different  dimensions  of  an  endeavour  to  bring 
education  within  reach  of  all  individuals.  This  multi-dimensional 
approach  was  adopted  in  the  past  to  achieve  the  ideal  of  universal 
education.  However,  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
neither  the  expansion  of  facilities  or  the  enforcement  of  compul- 
sory attendance  was  sufficient  to  achieve  universalization.  Utiliza- 
tion of  educational  facilities  is  a  function  of  the  socio-economic 
status  of  the  people  and  their  attitudes.  Improvement  of  socio- 
economic conditions  would  lead  to  a  higher  rate  of  participation. 
Similarly,  expansion  and  improvement  of  facilities  would  increase 
participation  only  if  the  other  factors  which  contribute  to  such 
participation  change  in  a  positive  direction.  As  the  rate  of  participa- 
tion rises,  more  resources  are  needed  to  bring  about  a  further  rise. 

Present  efforts  toward  UPE  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
considering  the  particular  circumstances  of  disadvantaged  groups. 
Legal  compulsion  to  enforce  attendance  at  school  would  only  add 
to  the  misery  of  parents  vAxo  in  their  present  situation  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  send  their  children  to  formal  educational  institutions.  While 
steps  are  being  taken  to  further  improve  the  formal  system,  alterna- 
tive structures  should  be  developed  to  benefit  school  drop-outs. 
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The  origin  of  UPE  can  be  traced  to  the  British  period  when 
vernacular  schools  were  established  to  provide  primary  education 
for  the  majority  of  the  people.  Although  the  British  policy  sought 
to  provide  an  education  for  the  masses,  it  was  not  concerned  with 
equalization  of  educational  opportunities.  In  fact  the  British 
encouraged  missionaries  to  establish  English-speaking  schools  to  cater 
to  the  needs  of  the  elitist  groups  within  the  covintry.  Thus,  there 
were  well-equipped  English-speaking  schools  drawing  their  pupils 
from  the  affluent  stratum  of  society  coexisting  with  ill-equipped 
Swabasha  schools  patronized  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  This 
dualism  persisted  for  decades  even  though  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  categories  became  blurred  after  the  introduction 
of  the  free  education  scheme  and  the  adoption  of  mother  tongue 
as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  schools.  The  persistence  of  the 
dualism  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  remained  a  system  of 
dual  management  which  provided  for  both  state-run  schools  and  a 
network  of  assisted  schools  managed  by  denominational  bodies.  A 
unified  system  of  national  schools  came  into  existence  with  the 
takeover  of  assisted  schools  in  1960.  This  reinforced  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  the  national  effort  towards  equalization  of  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  One  primary  education  was  made 
compulsory  under  the  Education  Ordinances  of  1907  and  1920. 
Penalties  were  imposed  on  parents  who  failed  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  The  Education  Ordinance  of  1939  contained  provisions 
for  requiring  education  between  specified  age  limits.  Although  there 
were  no  regulations  enforcing  compulsory  attendance,  the  by-laws 
passed  under  the  earlier  Ordinances  remained  in  force.  The  1950s 
and  1960s  witnessed  a  phenomenonal  expansion  of  the  educational 
system  and  a  rapid  rise  in  participation.  During  this  period  the  legal 
requirement  to  attend  school  was  de-emphasized  and  compulsory 
attendance  by-laws  were  disregarded.  However,  non-enforcement  of 
compulsory  attendance  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  of 
relaxation  of  the  national  commitment  to  UPE.  Strategies  for  UPE 
include  the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  talented  children  of  poor 
parents,  provision  of  free  textbooks  to  all  pupils  in  both  state  schools 
or  private  schools,  the  development  of  alternative  structures  such  as 
literacy  centres  to  benefit  children  who  in  present  circumstances 
cannot  benefit  from  the  formal  system  and  democratization  of 
educational  opportunities  through  school  zoning  and  school  clusters. 
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Provision  of  incentives.  Participation  in  education  is  deter- 
mined not  only  by  the  educational  opportunities  that  are  provided 
but  also  by  the  degree  to  which  such  opportunities  are  used.  Provi- 
sion of  a  wide  network  of  schools  is  no  guarantee  that  educational 
opportunities  are  within  the  reach  of  the  intended  target  group. 
It  has  been  observed  that  socio-economic  factors  keep  a  certain 
proportion  of  children  of  school-going  age  away  from  school.  Several 
measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  state  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
education  to  parents  and  to  induce  them  to  send  their  children  to 
school. 

A  system  is  now  in  operation  for  the  provision  of  free  text- 
books to  all  pupils  who  arc  in  primary  and  junior  secondary  grades 
in  both  government  and  private  schools.  Textbooks  provided  for 
the  different  grades  are  as  follows: 

K— grade  II:        Religion  and  mother  tongue  (Sinhala/Tamil) 

grades  III-V:  Religion,  mother  tongue  (Sinhala/Tamil), 
mathematics  and  English 

grades  VI-VIII:  Religion,  mother  tongue  (Sinhala/Tamil), 
English,  mathematics,  science  and  social 
studies 

grades  IX— X:  Religion,  mother  tongue  (Sinhala/Tamil), 
mathematics,  English,  science,  social  studies, 
commerce  and  literature 

The  supply  of  free  textbooks  has  contributed  to  increased 
retention  of  pupils  within  the  system.  The  fact  that  the  books  were 
supplied  to  all  pupils  without  considering  the  financial  capacity  of 
parents  prevented  a  social  stratification  of  pupils  within  the  school. 

Provision  of  free  'snacks'  to  all  children  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  primary  cycle  of  selected  schools  in  another  positive  measure 
taken  to  provide  some  degree  of  relief  to  the  more  economically 
depressed.  The  free  mid-day  meal  programme  is  implemented  in 
collaboration  with  the  CARE. 

Scholarships  enable  talented  pupils  from  disadvantaged  homes 
to  continue  education  in  better-equipped  secondary  schools.  Chil- 
dren in  the  last  grade  of  the  primary  cycle  who  perform  well  at  the 
scholarship  examination  xire  entitled  to  financial  assistance  from  the 
state  if  the  income  levels  of  their  parents  are  low.  The  possibility 
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of  winning  a  scholarship  for  the  continuation  of  education  at  the 
secondary  level  encourages  primary  pupils  to  stay  at  school  and  take 
the  grade  V  scholarship  examination. 

Enrichment  of  the  primary  curriculum.  Nearly  30  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  who  enter  the  school  system  leave  before  completing  the 
primary  cycle.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  system  to 
retain  all  pupils  until  completion  of  the  primary  cycle  is  the  fact 
that  the  curriculum  and  the  instructional  methodologies  often  fail 
to  stimulate  and  sustain  interest.  The  promotion  of  activity-based 
methods,  particularly  through  environmental  studies  and  creative 
activities,  is  a  major  objective  of  quality  improvement  in  primary 
education.  The  Ministry  seeks  to  improve  pupil  performance  through 
specialized  primary  teacher  training,  curriculum  revision,  textbook 
writing  and  the  development  of  a  minimum  learning  continuum. 
Assessment  of  pupil  performance  will  be  part  of  the  teaching  activity. 

The  decision  taken  by  the  Ministry  to  deploy  graduate  teachers 
in  the  primary  grades  is  part  of  a  system  of  innovations  aimed  at 
improving  the  quality  of  primary  education. 

The  open  school.  The  Ministry  is  committed  to  a  policy  of. 
expansion  of  non-formal  education  based  on  the  philosophy  of 
continuing  and  recurrent  education.  Implementation  of  a  proposal 
contained  in  Education  Proposals  for  Reform  will  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  island-wide  network  of  open  schools.^  ^  The  open 
school  vnll  provide  a  variety  of  courses  including  personal  enrich- 
ment courses,  vocational  courses  and  courses  facilitating  re-entry 
into  the  formal  education  system.  The  drop-outs  from  the  formal 
system  and  the  disadvantaged  who  have  never  gone  to  school  will  be 
offered  opportunities  for  further  development.  Different  types  of 
non-formal  education  programmes  will  be  offered  using  the  facilities 
of  a  cluster  of  schools.  One  important  function  of  the  open  school 
will  be  to  function  as  a  support  centre  for  the  large  majority  who 
leave  school  to  enter  the  world  of  work. 

School  zoning  and  rationalization  of  the  school  network.  A 
main  weakness  of  past  strategies  was  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
development  of  individual  schools  in  the  endeavour  to  democratize 
educational  opportunities.  Development  of  a  network  of  schools  to 
meet  the  educational  n  eeds  of  identified  geographical  areas  received 

Education  Proposals  for  Reform,  Colombo,  Ministry  of  Education,  1 981. 
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little  or  no  attention,  A  plan  is  being  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  that  will  divide  each  district  in  the  country  into  a  number 
of  school  zones  and  develop  a  school  network  to  meet  the  primary 
and  secondary  educational  needs  of  the  population  of  each  zone. 
Each  school  zone  would  consist  of  10-20  schools.  Previously  ne- 
glected areas  within  the  zones  v^U  be  identified  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  primary  schools.  While  primar;  jid  junior  secondary  educa- 
tional facilities  will  be  provided  v^thiu  easy  access  of  children  of 
primary  and  junior  secondary  school  age,  two  or  more  zones  may 
share  the  facilities  of  the  same  school  for  the  provision  of  senior 
secondary  educational  facilities  if  the  pupil  numbers  do  not  justify 
the  maintenance  of  separate  schools  and  if  the  distances  involved  in 
travelling  are  not  too  long.  The  rationalization  plan  also  provides  for 
the  amalgamation  and  phasing-out  of  particular  schools,  depending 
on  their  locations  and  enrolments. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  school  zoning  and  rationalization 
plan  is  UPE.  School  facilities  will  be  used  to  benefit  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  possible  of  the  school-age  population.  Regional  education 
authorities  will  prepare  a  three-year  rolling  plan  for  the  educational 
development  of  each  zone  taking  into  consideration  the  likely  en- 
rolments in  each  cycle  of  education.  The  zoning  plans  v^U  be  inte- 
grated into  a  three-year  rolling  plan  for  the  educational  development 
of  the  whole  district/region. 

The  rolling  plan  will  probably  be  unable  to  meet  all  the  needs 
of  the  zones  and  the  district  within  the  three-year  period.  As  the 
plan  rolls  forward  by  one  year,  another  year  will  be  added  to  meet 
requirements  not  included  in  the  original  three-year  span.  Each  zone 
and  each  district  will  also  have  an  annual  plan  based  on  the  three- 
year  plan.  Funds  for  the  implementation  of  the  district  educational 
development  plan  will  mainly  come  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  the  district  development  councils. 

School  clusters.  The  existence  of  a  v^de  network  of  schools 
is  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  equalization  of  educational  opportu- 
nities. Inadequancies  in  infrastructure  and  resources  such  as  build- 
ings, equipment  and  teachers,  as  well  as  environmental  factors  and 
the  lack  of  a  will  to  transform  ideas  into  programmes  of  activity, 
have  left  a  large  number  of  schools  less  developed  than  others. 

In  order  to  overcome  such  deficiencies  and  to  achieve  a 
meaningful  degree  of  rationalization  in  the  use  of  resources,  a  reform 
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proposal  to  establish  school  clusters  will  be  implemented  in  stages. 
Schools  within  a  defined  geographical  area  or  zone  will  be  grouped 
into  a  cluster.  Each  cluster  will  function  as  an  administrative  entity 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  the  allocation  of  resources  to  cater  to 
the  needs  of  the  student  population  within  a  geographically  defined 
area.  Details  of  this  programme  and  a  description  of  experiences 
from  a  pilot  project  are  presented  in  Chapter  Four. 

School  clusters  will  operate  at  the  grass-roots  level  through 
the  participation  of  local  administrators,  heads  of  schools,  teachers, 
students  and  pzirents.  It  is  expected  to  function  as  a  system  which 
would  unite  primary,  junior  secondary  and  senior  secondary  schools 
and  create  favourable  conditions  for  mutual  collaboration.  It  should 
help  to  eliminate  unhealthy  competition  among  individual  schools  and 
heads  of  schools,  an^  ensure  that  pupils  of  poorly-equipped  sci:ools 
in  a  remote  or  suburban  locality  have  access  to  better  facilities. 
The  core-school  or  the  most  developed  school  in  the  group  will 
provide  leadership  in  organizing  the  curricular  activities  on  a  cluster 
basis. 

The  conducive  environment  created  in  the  teaching-learning 
situation  as  a  result  of  the  cluster  system  is  expected  to  have  an 
imp2u:t  on  the  efficiency  of  the  overall  system  leading  to  increased 
enrolment,  retention  and  transition  rates,  particularly  at  the  primary 
level.  Based  on  the  identification  of  problems  at  the  cluster  level, 
remedial  measures  are  to  be  adopted  to  meet  specific  needs  of  the 
school-going  population.  A  united  effort  at  cluster  level  is  likely 
to  have  a  significant  effect  on  umversalization  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities at  all  levels. 

Reduction  of  educational  waste.  The  statistical  analysis 
presented  in  Chapter  Two  indicates  that  Sri  Lanka  has  not  yet 
achieved  UPE  although  the  country's  progress  compares  well  with 
many  others  in  the  Asian  region.  The  non-schooling  gap  is  produced 
by  premature  school-leaving  and  by  the  fact  that  some  children 
never  come  to  school. 

A  survey  conducted  in  1979  centred  on  the  causes  of  dropping- 
out.  The  survey  findings  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  main  factors 
contributing  to  dropping-out  are  socio-economic.  Dropping-out 
cannot  be  completely  eliminated  by  curriculum  development  and 
instructional  improvement.  However,  the  proportion  of  drop-outs 
can  be  reduced  by  creating  a  more  favourable  school  environment. 
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Dropping-out,  whatever  its  causes,  must  be  viewed  as  a  waste 
of  resources  from  the  point  of  view  of  internal  efficiency.  It  is  also 
an  indication  of  the  considerable  number  of  pupils  who  leave  the 
system  without  completing  the  primary  cycle.  Strategies  are  being 
developed  to  reduce  the  number  of  drop-outs  and  bring  the  school- 
age  population  not  attending  school  within  the  sphere  of  non-formal 
programmes. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  re-organization  of  the  regional  de- 
partments of  education  a  number  of  projects  were  introduced  for 
the  educational  development  of  the  pupils.  One  of  the  projects  is 
concerned  with  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  drop-outs.  Each 
regional  department  has  selected  one  or  more  geographical  areas 
within  the  district/region  for  an  in-depth  study  of  the  area-specific 
causes  of  dropping-out.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  a 
dialogue  with  the  parents.  The  homes  of  children  identified  as 
potential  drop-outs  are  visited  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  first- 
hand information  and  mobilizing  efforts  for  improving  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  live. 

Girls'  education.  In  both  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  country 
girls  are  equal  to  boys  in  educational  opportunity.  Even  in  districts 
with  relatively  large  concentrations  of  Muslims,  the  difference  be- 
tween male  and  female  enrolment  ratios  is  negligible.  As  female 
participation  compares  very  favourably  with  that  of  males,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  any  strategy  for  achieving  a  higher 
female  enrolment  ratio. 

Education  in  remote  and  isolated  areas.  Reduction  and  elimi- 
nation of  disparities  between  regions  in  the  distribution  of  educa- 
tional facilities  is  a  cornerstone  of  government  policy.  Positive 
discrimination  in  favour  of  disadvantaged  localities  has  contributed 
to  reduction  of  both  inter-district  and  intra-district  disparities. 
However,  school  facilities  available  in  thinly  populated  areas  of  the 
country  remain  inadequate  and  some  children  cannot  attend  school 
because  the  nearest  school  is  not  located  within  walking  distance  and 
transportation  is  limited.  It  is  extremely  uneconomical  to  establish 
schools  in  remote,  sparsely-populated  localities  as  school  facilities 
would  be  grossly  underutilized.  Already  the  country  has  a  large 
number  of  small  schools  with  low  utilization  rates  both  in  terms  of 
teachers  and  overall  space.  In  order  to  keep  education  within  man- 
ageable limits  and  at  the  same  time  bring  education  within  reach  of 
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children  in  remote  thinly-populated  areas,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
move  away  from  the  traditional  school  model.  Experience  with 
literacy  centres  strongly  suggests  that  non-formal  schooling  is  likely 
to  succeed  where  formal  instructional  methodologies  fail. 

Implications  of  UPE  in  terms  of  teacher  supply  and  facilities 

Although  legal  provision  exists  for  making  education  compul- 
sory, regijlations  specifying  the  age  limits  have  not  been  framed 
under  existing  Ordinances.  The  rapid  educational  expansion 
witnessed  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  and  the  keen  sensitivity  of  parents 
to  the  educational  needs  of  their  children  have  brought  about  a 
relatively  high  participation  in  education.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  education  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  should  be  compulsory 
for  all  boys  and  girls.  Today  85  per  cent  of  the  population  in  this 
age-group  attend  school. 

The  age-group  corresponding  to  the  six-year  primary  cycle 
(grades  K-V)  is  5  to  11.  The  projected  population  in  1990  for  this 
age-group  is  2,742,000.  Univcrsalizatjon  does  not  imply  universal 
non-repetition  In  the  Sri  Lankan  context,  repetition  is  likely  to 
continue  even  after  attaining  universalization,  and  the  primary 
enrolment  would  therefore  be  greater  than  the  5  to  11  year-old 
population. 

The  primary  enrolment  in  1982  is  nearly  2,145,000  and  the 
average  annual  increase  in  the  primary  pupil  population  is  approxi- 
mately 45,000.  If  the  present  trend  continues,  the  primary  enrol- 
ment in  1990  v^U  be  2,505,000.  This  figure  is  less  than  the  projected 
primary  school  population  in  1990  by  237,000.**  The  resources  re- 
quired for  coping  with  the  enrolment  increases  depend  on  whether 
the  increases  are  due  to  trend-continuation  or  to  planned  action  to 
achieve  universalization.  To  simplify  the  calculation  of  financial 
requirements,  it  is  assumed  that  the  effect  of  grade  repetition  on  the 
size  of  the  primary  school  population  is  negligible. 

Construction  of  additional  classrooms  needed  may  be  phased 
over  a  six-year  period  beginning  in  1984,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
annual  financial  burden.  Similarly  the  recruitement  of  teachers  can 
be  phased  on  the  basis  of  the  annual  enrolment  increases.  The 
phasing  of  recruitment  will  have  very  little  or  no  effect  on  the  final 
increase  in  recurrent  expenditure.  Funds  needed  for  the  provision 
of  teachers  and  classrooms  are  shown  below. 
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If  present  trends  continue 


If  universalizatiofi 
is  achieved  by  1990 


Additional  tcacticis 


15.700 


Additional  'Classrooms 


13,800 


Salary  for  additional  teachers 


SRs  78,300,000 


Srs  136,590,000 


Total  expenditure  on  addi- 
tional buildings  -  six  year 
period 


SRs  393,750,000 


Srs  690,000,000 


Annual  expenditure  on 
additional  buildings 


SRs  62,625,000 


Srs  115,000,000 


Per  cent  increase  in  annual 
recurrent  expenditure 


4.0% 


6.7% 


Per  cent  increase  in  annual 
capital  expenditure 


38.4% 


67.6% 


Primary  enrolments  in  non-state  schools  amount  to  nearly 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  primary  enrolment  in  the  country.  As  the 
expenditure  is  proportional  to  enrolment,  the  state  will  have  to 
bear  98.5  per  cent  of  the  financial  burden  indicated. 

If  present  trends  continue,  enrolments  in  the  primary  grades 
will  increase  to  2,505,000  and  the  enrolment  ratio  will  rise  to  91.4 
by  1990.  This  is  slightly  higher  than  the  present  enrolment  ratio 
which  is  90.0. 

The  difference  between  the  projected  primary  enrolment  and 
projected  primary  school-age  population  in  1990  is  237,000.  As 
mentioned  previously  this  gap  would  consist  of  both  drop-outs  and 
those  who  never  enter  the  formal  system,  ^hc  drop-outs  will  not 
return  to  the  formal  system  as  long  as  the  (^onditions  which  cause 
premature  leaving  persist.  Those  who  have  never  gone  to  school 
even  when  facilities  were  readily  available  are  also  unlikely  to  parti- 
cipate in  formal  education.  The  Ministry  of  Education  has  therefore 
organized  literacy  centres  to  meet  the  needs  of  school  drop-outs 
and  non-participants.  Currently  these  centres  cater  to  the  needs  of 
several  age-groups  including  adolescents. 

Experience  with  literacy  centres  has  convinced  the  Ministry 
that  the  needs  of  drop-outs  and  non-participants  can  best  be  served 
by  flexible  time  scheduling  which  would  permit  pupils  to  arrive  and 
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depart  at  times  convenient  to  them  and  by  organizing  instaictional 
programmes  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  groups. 
Such  programmes  should  be  flexible  in  terms  of  content  and  hours 
of  instruction  per  week.  Instructional  sessions  should  be  held  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon  and  during  week-days  or  week-ends. 

For  reasons  already  indicated,  the  non-schooling  gap  must 
be  eliminated  not  only  by  expanding  formal  instructional  pro- 
grammes but  zdso  by  introducing  new  modalities  outside  the  formal 
system  and  by  expanding  existing  non-formal  programmes.  With 
regard  to  UPE  the  following  strategies  may  be  adopted: 

a)  Expansion  of  the  literacy  centre  programme  to  include  all 
the  electorates  of  the  country; 

b)  Establishment  of  insdtutions  similar  to  the  literacy  centres 
in  the  remote  areas  of  the  country  to  exclusively  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  children  of  primary  school-age,  using 
the  resources  available  in  the  village  temple,  community 
centres  and  other  similar  entities  or  organizations; 

c)  Establishment  of  a  programme  at  one  of  the  existing 
teachers'  colleges  (or  at  a  specialized  institution)  for 
training  voluntary  workers  to  teach  primary  school-age 
children  attending  literacy  centres  and  similar  institutions; 

d)  Initiation  of  a  UNICEF-assisted  *awareness-creation' 
programme  for  sensitizing  parents  to  the  need  for  primary 
education. 

The  present  number  of  primary  teachers  is  62,319  and  accord- 
ing to  the  present  attrition  rates  the  system  is  likely  to  annually 
lose  about  1,100  primary  teachers.  The  average  annual  increase  in 
primary  enrolment  is  about  45,000  and  the  number  of  teachers 
needed  for  this  enrolment  increase  is  about  1,300.  Therefore  the 
system  needs  to  annually  recniit  2,400  primary  teachers.  The  num- 
ber of  primary  teachers  to  be  trained  is  equal  to  the  number  of  new 
recruits  and  the  backlog  of  untrained  teachers.  The  number  of  un- 
trained primary  teachers  is  nearly  13,000.  The  existing  primary 
teacher  training  instituions  annually  admit  about  1,000  trainees  to 
their  programmes  and  a  further  1,600  trainees  are  admitted  to  the 
postal  training  programme.  The  number  of  teachers  that  must  be 
recruited  is  only  slightly  less  than  the  total  number  of  trainees 
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admitted  to  the  institutional  and  postal  training  programmes.  As  the 
backlog  of  untrained  teachers  could  persist  for  a  long  time,  alternative 
strritegies  and  modalities  have  been  implemented  for  training  teachers. 
As  pre-service  training  is  to  be  introduced  the  present  capacities  of 
the  existing  teacher^ training  institutions  have  to  be  increased  to 
accommodate  the  new  recruits  and  non-institutionalized  programmes 
have  to  be  expanded  and  further  developed  to  clear  the  existing 
backlog  of  untrained  teachers.  Currently  action  is  being  taken  to 
develop  eight  teachers'  colleges  to  provide  pre-service  training  facili- 


As  the  present  system  of  training  is  one  of  in-service  training 
and  sufficient  numbers  of  persons  with  the  requisite  qualifications 
are  available  in  the  labour  market,  recruitment  of  the  required  num- 
ber of  primary  teachers  does  not  present  any  major  difficulty  if 
funds  are  available.  However,  the  question  of  in-service  training  has 
to  be  carefully  considered,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Ministry  has  already  taken  steps  to  introduce  a  system  of  pre-service 
training. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  institutional  and  postal  training 
courses,  the  Ministry  has  formulated  a  plan  to  provide  a  non- 
residential two-  to  three-  year  course  for  training  teachers  for  elemen- 
tary education,  i.e.,  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  school  system.  The 
course  content  will  be  similar  to  the  content  of  the  present  primary 
course  with  suitable  additions  and  modifications  to  cover  the  grades 
not  included  ,in  the  primary  cycle.  Training  classes  and  contact 
sessions  will  be  conducted  at  40  centres  to  be  established  on  a 
district  basis  during  week-^nds  and  school  vacations.  The  tutorial 
staff  of  a  training  centre  will  mostly  include  lecturers  of  teachers' 
colleges.  Initially  1,500  will  be  admitted  to  the  centres  and  later 
this  number  will  be  increased  to  2,000. 

The  combined  capacity  of  the  training  centres  and  a  corre- 
spondence course  will  enable  the  Ministry  to  clear  the  existing  back- 
log of  untrained  teachers  in  about  four  years. 

Conclusion.  Although  Sri  Lanka  has  achieved  a  high  level  of 
participation  in  primary  education,  the  country  is  likely  to  progress 
toward  universalisation  rather  slowly. 

Participation  in  education  is  a  function  of  a  multiplicity  of 
factors  and  the  mere  provision  of  teachers  and  classrooms  is  unlikely 
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to  significantly  affect  the  enrolment  ratio.  Many  children  in  disad- 
vantaged environments  do  not  attend  school  even  when  facilities  are 
available  within  easy  reach.  Strategies  for  improved  participation 
n^'ist  take  into  consideration  both  the  needs  of  deprived  localities 
fii:  •  the  need  to  optimize  the  use  of  available  resources. 

In  order  to  bring  about  conditions  conducive  to  UPE  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  gamut  of  strategies  such  as  the  use 
of  formal  and  non-formal  systems  both  for  teacher  training  and 
imparting  of  instruction,  involvement  of  voluntary  workers  and 
mobilization  of  coipmunity  resources,  establishment  of  linkages 
between  the  formal  and  non-formal  systems,  adoption  of  conespon- 
dence  education  methodologies  to  augment  the  supply  of  trained 
teachers  and  involvement  of  voluntary  workers  in  non-formal  pro- 
grammes designed  to  help  primary  school-age  children  who  do  not 
benefit  from  the  formal  system. 

The  policy  objectives  underlying  the  present  efforts  and  the 
strategies  employed  for  achieving  UPE  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

a)  Reduction  of  inter-district  and  intra-district  disparities 
to  bring  about  democratization  of  education; 

b)  Positive  discrimination  in  providing  facilities  to  bring 
education  v/ithin  reach  of  disadvantaged  groups; 

c)  Enrichment  of  the  primary  curriculum  to  provide  stimu- 
lating experiences  for  growing  minds; 

d)  Enhancement  of  the  internal  efficiency  of  the  system 
through  reduction  of  repetition  and  drop-out  rates; 

e)  Rationalization  of  the  school  network  to  optimize  the 
use  of  resources  in  the  endeavour  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities; 

f)  Development  of  formal  and  non-formal  programmes 
with  cross  linkages  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  pupils  be- 
tween the  two  systems; 

g)  Employment  of  non-formal  modalities  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  school  drop-outs  and  non-participants; 
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h)  Development  of  management  capabilities  for  principals 
of  schools  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  system; 

i)  Provision  of  incentives  to  retain  the  school-age  population 
within  the  school  system;  and 

j)    Integration  of  educational  and  rural  development  activi- 
ties at  the  grass-roots  level. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Sri  Lanka  has  consistently  adhered 
to  a  policy  of  democratization  of  education.  Implementation  of  this 
policy  has  resulted  in  a  relatively  high  level  of  participation.  However, 
the  country  has  to  progress  further  to  achieve  UPE.  Improvement 
of  socio-economic  conditions,  especially  in  the  disadvantaged  loca- 
lities; improvement  and  further  expansion  of  the  school  network 
wdthin  the  formal  system;  and  the  adoption  of  alternative  structures 
for  the  education  of  those  who  have  not  benefited  from  the  formal 
system  will  hasten  the  process  of  universalization. 
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SIGNIFICANT  DEVELOPMENTS 

From  1978  to  1980  a  number  of  committees  studied  and 
reported  on  general  technical,  higher  education  and  vocational/ 
apprenticeship  training.  The  reports  of  these  committees  provided 
the  basis  for  the  preparation  of  a  White  Paper  on  Education  w^hich 
w^as  presented  in  Parliament  in  August  1981.  The  White  Paper 
proposals,  which  v^ere  debated  and  discussed  in  Parliament  and  at 
public  forums,  v^ill  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  course  of  educa- 
tional development  in  the  years  to  come.  Most  of  the  significant 
developments  that  have  either  taken  place  or  are  on  the  horizon  ov^e 
their  origins  to  implementation  of  some  of  the  White  Paper  proposals 
or  initiation  of  steps  to  create  conditions  necessary  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  White  Paper  proposals.  Some  of  the  significant  develop- 
ments that  have  a  bearing  on  primary  education  are  briefly  described 
in  the  following. 

Development  of  management  capabilities  for  principals  of 
schools.  The  problems  of  management  which  manifest  themselves 
at  the  school  level  are  attributable  to  deficiencies  in  planning,  pro- 
gramming and  implementation.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  a  principal 
to  conceive  and  operationalize  the  school  as  an  organizational  and 
planning  entity  perhaps  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been 
adequately  trained  to  organize  and  supervise  the  educational  pro- 
cesses within  the  school. 

The  Staff  College,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  formerly  provided  courses  of  training  for 
directors  of  education,  chief  education  officers,  education  officers, 
circuit  education  officers  and  principals  of  schools.  Due  to  resource 
limitations  the  College  was  able  to  help  only  a  small  percentage  of 
principals.  Further  follow-up  action  after  training  was  minimal  and 
no  systematic  impact  evaluation  was  undertaken.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Management  Training  Centre  in  early  1983,  the  Staff 
College  was  relieved  of  its  responsibility  for  training  directors  of 
education,  chief  education  officers  and  education  officers.  The 
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College  now  concentrates  most  of  its  resources  and  time  on  the 
provision  of  courses  of  training  for  principals  of  schools. 

A  recent  innovation  designed  to  improve  the  management 
capabilities  of  principals  of  medium-sized  schools  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  plan  to  provide  on-the-job  training.  The  trainers  are  ex- 
perienced principals  who  have  been  specially  trained  in  planning 
and  management.  Each  of  them  functions  as  a  principal  of  a  large 
school  and  also  visits  10  to  15  selected  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  heads  of  these  schools  to  run  their  institutions  as 
efficient  managers.  As  the  trainer-principal  and  the  trainee-principal 
are  both  heads  of  schools,  the  trainer  is  more  acceptable  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  trainee  than  an  officer  from  the  District  Department 
of  Education.  In  addition  to  discussing  problems  and  offering  solu- 
tions during  visits,  in-service  training  courses  are  also  organized  to 
discuss  action  paths  for  overcoming  diagnosed  common  weaknesses 
in  school  management. 

All  schools  have  been  required  since  1982  to  implement  a 
school  development  plan.  Objectives  of  the  pupil-development  pro- 
jects which  are  being  implemented  under  this  plan  are  the  reduction 
of  grade  repetition  and  premature  dropping-out,  reduction  of  pupil 
absenteeism,  provision  of  remedial  classroom  instruction,  detection 
of  physical  disabilities  with  appropriate  remedial  treatment  and 
provision  of  midday  meals  to  undernourished  children.  Progress 
reports  on  projects  are  regularly  forwarded  to  the  Regional  Educa- 
tion Department  through  circuit  education  officers.  The  school 
development  plan  is  being  closely  monitored  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

School  clusters.  A  rational  deployment  of  resources  to  main- 
tain equitable  standards  in  the  provision  of  education  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  is  preferred  to  a  system  in  which  schools  fiercely 
compete  for  the  limited  resources  of  the  state  and  the  patronage  of 
affluent  parents  and  thereby  increase  the  resource  imbalance  be- 
tween the  few  large  schools  and  the  many  small  schools.*  ^ 

Education  Proposals  for  Reform  introduced  the  concept  of 
the  school  cluster  as  a  means  to  accomplish  the  following: 

a)   Reduce  the  existing  inequities  in  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional facilities; 

Education  Proposals  for  Reform  Colombo,  Ministry  of  Education,  1981. 
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b)  Enable  schools  to  be  managed  by  more  competent  per- 
sonnel, recognizing  the  key  role  of  the  head  of  the  school; 
and 

c)  Facilitate  even  the  smallest  schools  to  belong  to  a  group 
whose  collective  resources  would  permit  the  provision  of 
expensive  facilities  and  services  to  all  schools  within  the 
group  and  thereby  induce  all  parents,  both  rich  and  poor, 
to  rely  on  their  local  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  >^ 

A  plan  prepared  by  the  Ministry  envisages  the  grouping  of 
schools. in  a  defined  geographical  area  to  form  a  'cluster'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  better  organization  and  management,  leading  to  more  effi- 
cient utilization  of  reLtrmrces  both  at  the  state  and  community  level. 
The  cluster  of  schools  will  function  as  an  administrative  entity  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  entire  area  it  serves. 

The  present  focus  of  planning  and  development  of  facilities  is 
the  individual  school.  This  has  resulted  in  unhealthy  competition 
amonp:  schools  for  facilities  and  has  led  to  irrational  allocation  of 
resources.  The  cluster  system  is  an  attempt  to  shift  the  focus  from 
the  individual  school  to  a  group  of  schools  within  a  defined  geogra- 
phical area  serving  as  a  planning  unit  at  the  grass-roots  level.  Such  a 
system  will  minimize  unnecessary  duplication  and  resource  waste 
through  rationalization  and  optimum  utilization  of  teacher  resources 
and  physical  facilities.  It  will  lead  to  better  supervision  of  the  schools 
as  well  as  quality  improvement  in  smaller  schools,  the  majority  of 
which  have  only  primary  grades. 

Each  cluster  will  comprise  a  number  of  primary  schools  and  a 
few  secondary  schools.  The  largest  secondary  school  in  a  cluster  will 
be  designated  the  core  school.  The  principal  of  the  core  school  will 
function  as  executive  head  of  the  cluster,  i.e.,  cluster  principal.  Each 
school  cluster  will  have  a  Board  of  Principals  consisting  of  the  cluster 
principal  as  chairman  and  principals  of  the  member  schools. 

The  Board  of  Principals  will  perform  the  following  functions: 

a)  Plan  the  allocation  of  resources  on  a  priority  basis  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  the  member  schools  and  thus  eliminate  un- 
healthy competition  for  limited  resources; 

b)  Plan  and  implement  measures  to  improve  the  teaching/ 
learning  environment  and  teaching  methodology  by  co- 
operative efforts  within  the  cluster  enabling  exchange  of 
experiences  and  creating  an  atmosphere  where  teachers 
could  help  each  other  in  the  different  schools.  Such  an 
environment  encourages  creativity  and  innovative  ideas 
to  suit  local  conditions; 

c)  Foster  greater  community  participation  in  the  activities 
organized  at  the  cluster  level; 

d)  Plan  non-formal  education  on  a  cluster  basis  so  that  out- 
of-school  education  activities  can  be  organized  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Non-Formal  Education  Branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  voluntary  organizations  and  the 
local  administration;  and 

e)  Organize  co-curricular  activities  on  a  cluster  basis  so  that 
neglected  schools  zmd  small  primary  schools  benefit  as 
members  of  the  cluster. 

The  Ministry  commenced  implementation  of  the  cluster  sys- 
tem on  an  experimental  basis  in  1981.  By  mid-March  1983,  21  pilot 
school  clusters  were  in  operation.  It  in\olved  240  schools  in  10 
educational  regions.  222  of  the  24G  «^hcols  were  either  primary 
schools  or  junior  secondary  schools  wiO  j7^Imary  grades. 

The  leadership  qualities  of  the  cluster  principal  and  the  posi- 
tive attitude  of  teachers  toward  change  and  innovation  contribute 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  clusters.  The  pilot  project  indicates 
that  the  school  clusters  have  a  great  potential  to  develop  as  rational 
planning  and  administrative  units  ror  the  effective  harnessing  and 
deployment  of  resources  available  within  a  community.  The  project 
will  be  modified  and  improved  in  the  light  of  experience  before  being 
adopted  on  an  island- wide  scale. 

School  zones.  The  education  circuits  into  which  a  district  is 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  administration  has  the  following  disad- 
vantages from  the  standpoint  of  educational  development: 
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a)  The  geographical  area  covered  by  a  circuit  is  too  large  to 
permit  effective  school  planning  and  supervision;  and 

b)  Accurate  population  data  applicable  to  a  circuit  are  not 
obtainable  (the  geographical  unit  used  for  the  conduct  of 
the  population  census  is  the  Grama  Sevake  division). 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  meaningful  basis  for  educational 
planning  and  school  supervision,  the  present  education  circuits  v;ill 
he  replaced  with  school  zones  in  1984.  As  a  school  zone  will  consist 
of  two  or  more  Grama  Sevaka  divisions,  it  will  be  relatively  easy  to 
obtain  accurate  data  on  the  school-age  population.  It  v^II  then  be 
possible  to  assess  the  magnitude  of  the  present  and  future  demand 
for  primary  and  secondary  education. 

The  guidelines  prepared  by  the  Ministry  for  the  demarcation 
of  school  zones  were  sent  to  six  regional  directors  of  education  who 
used  the  guidelines  for  establishing  school  zones  in  their  districts  on 
an  experimental  basis.  The  Ministry  revised  the  guidelines  taking  into 
consideration  the  observations  made  by  the  regional  directors.  The 
revised  guidelines  have  been  forwarded  to  all  the  regional  directors 
of  education  who  were  expected  to  complete  the  demarcation  of 
school  zones  in  their  districts  before  the  end  of  1983. 

Each  school  zone  will  consist  of  10  to  20  schools  and  will 
have  a  three-year  rolling  plan  for  the  educational  development  of 
the  zone.  A  school  zone  differs  from  a  school  cluster  in  that  the 
schools  in  a  zone  retain  their  separate  identities,  though  they  form 
the  components  of  a  rationalized  network.  The  school  zone  may  be 
regarded  as  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  development  of  the  school 
cluster. 

Multi-zone  management  and  supervision.  The  purpose  of 
demarcation  of  school  zones  is  to  create  a  school  network  within 
defined  geographical  areas.  Administration  and  management  of  a 
large  number  of  school  zones  by  a  single  district  department  of 
education  would  fail  to  yield  positive  results.  A  mediating  agency 
must  be  established  between  the  school  zones  and  the  district  educa- 
tion department  to  provide  an  organizational  arrangement  for 
effective  management  and  supervision. 

In  order  to  provide  the  required  organization  for  multi-zone 
management,  education  offices  will  be  established  in  each  district. 
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The  number  of  education  offices  to  be  established  under  a  district 
department  of  education  will  depend  on  the  area  of  the  district, 
population  size,  number  of  schools  and  enrolment.  Each  education 
office  wUl  generally  cover  10  school  zones  or  120  to  150  schools. 
In  January  1984  education  offices  will  be  established  in  three  dis- 
tricts on  a  pilot  basis  with  a  view  to  extending  the  system  to  other 
districts  by  the  beginning  of  1985. 

The  inadequacy  of  transport  facilities  available  to  the  district 
education  departments  makes  the  task  of  effective  supervision  of 
schools,  especiaUy  the  remote  schools,  difficult.  Effective  linkages 
cannot  be  forged  between  school-level  planning  and  district-level 
planning.  The  education  office  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  develop 
meaningful  linkages  with  the  schools  and  the  school  zones  and 
thereby  bring  school-level  and  zone-level  planning  and  programmmg 
activities  within  a  framework  of  supervision  that  would  facilitate 
the  effective  management  of  intra-zonal  operations  and  inter-zonal 
relations. 

The  envisaged  organizational  set-up,  with  a  separate  division 
for  school  development,  will  identify  specific  problem  areas  for 
concentrated  action  in  planning,  plan  implementation,  monitoring 
and  review.  The  supervisory  activities  will  be  directed  towards 
appraisal  and  streamlining  of  delivery  of  educational  services  to 
schools. 

National  assessments  of  education  progress.  A  study  on  the 
achievement  of  primary  pupils  has  brought  into  focus  the  poor 
performance  of  pupils  in  reading  and  mathematics.' '  While  marked 
disparities  were  observed  among  individual  schools  and  between 
urban  and  rural  schools,  the  performance  level  of  the  average  and 
below  average  schools  was  particularly  poor.  Concern  has  prompted 
the  Ministry  of  Education  to  search  for  appropriate  means  to  reverse 
the  trend.  Curriculum  revision,  textbook  writing,  primary  teacher 
training  and  suitable  assessment  procedures  offer  possibilities  of 
performance  improvement. 

A  special  unit  established  at  the  Ministry  is  presenUy  engaged 
in  developing  a  minimum  learning  continuum  (MLC)  in  language  and 

Kariyawasam,  T.  and  Wanasinghe,  J.  Achievement  of  Primary  Level  Students  of  Sri 
Lanka  in  Reading  and  Mathematics.  Colombo,  KOnisUy  of  Education,  Department  of 
Educational  Publications,  1982. 
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mathematics.  MLC  assessment  seeks  to  measure  the  performance  of 
groups  in  relation  to  a  specified  objective.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
determination  of  a  national  level  of  performance  in  a  particular 
subject  area*  The  assessment  programme  aims  at  measuring  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  possessed  by  Sri  Lankan  pupils  in 
the  different  grades  of  the  primary  cycle  and  measuring  the  changes 
(growth  or  decline)  in  their  educational  attainments  during  a  specific 
period  of  time. 

The  goals  of  national  assessment  include  the  following: 

a)  Assessment  of  the  current  position  and  reporting  on 
changes  in  the  educational  attainment  of  primary  school 
children  in  language  and  mathematics; 

b)  Reporting  on  assessment  findings  in  language  and  mathe- 
matics in  th^  context  of  other  variables  such  as  educational 
and  social  conditions; 

c)  Dissemination  of  findings  to  the  general  public; 

d)  Advancement  of  assessment  technology  through  on-going 
programme  research  and  operation  studies; 

e)  Reporting  on  long-term  trends  with  regard  to  the  attain- 
ment of  primary  school  children  in  language  and  mathema- 
tics ;  and 

f)  Reporting  on  the  curriculum  changes  necessary  in  language 
and  mathematics  at  the  primary  level. 

The  items  to  be  used  for  assessment  will  be  written  by  a  team 
of  specialist  teachers  or  educators  in  the  area  being  assessed.  These 
items  will  be  reviewed  by  scholars  and  educators.  Most  of  the  items 
will  be  of  the  multiple-choice  type,  but  many  open-ended  or  free- 
response  items  will  be  included  to  assess  the  creativity  of  pupils. 
Sets  of  items  varying  in  difficulty  will  be  developed  in  order  to 
assess  what  pupils  of  a  given  age  know  and  can  do. 

Literacy  centres.  In  1981  the  Ministry  of  Education  conducted 
a  survey  of  the  school-age  population  not  attending  school.  The  sur- 
vey findings  are  used  to  assess  the  number  of  young  persons  who 
form  the  non-schooling  gap,  their  geographical  distribution,  their 
present  position  and  their  needs  and  aspirations.  The  survey  reveals 
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that  the  problems  of  illiteracy  are  particularly  high  among  children  in 
the  urban  slums  and  in  the  plantation  sector.  These  children  cannot 
be  brought  back  to  the  formal  system  as  it  functions  today.  They 
currently  help  their  parents  to  look  after  younger  members  of  the 
family  or  are  engaged  in  various  activities  which  help  supplement 
the  family  income.  Many  of  them  are  exploited  by  unscrupulous 
elements.  There  appears  to  be  a  causal  relationship  between  illiteracy 
and  juvenile  delinquency.  Almost  all  the  children  brought  before  the 
juvenile  courts  in  Colombo  are  from  the  slums  and  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  them  are  illiterate. 

It  is  against  such  a  background  that  the  Ministry  initiated 
action  to  design  and  develop  an  alternative  structure  to  enable  non- 
school-going  children  to  commence  or  resume  learning  under  a  sys- 
tem which  is  less  rigid  and  less  formal  than  the  school  system  which 
is  characterized  by  instructional  and  assessment  methodologies  that 
perform  the  function  of  selecting  able  pupils  and  eliminating  those 
who  fail  to  measure  up  to  pre-determined  standards.  It  is  therefore 
critically  important  to  evolve  curriculum  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  specific  needs  and  interests  of  children  and  adolescents  and 
the  handicaps  experienced  by  them  in  their  disadvantaged  environ- 
ments. With  a  view  to  meeting  the  needs  of  children  ard  teenagers 
without  schooling  or  with  incomplete  schooling  the  Vlinistry  of 
Education  launched  the  literacy  centres  project  in  the  se  :onr1  half  of 
1981.  The  objectives  of  the  project  are: 

a)  To  develop  a  parallel  structure  having  links  with  the  formal 
system  to  provide  needs-based  learning  experiences;  and 

b)  To  provide  educational  opportunities  to  non-school-going 
children  in  the  5  to  10,  11  to  14  and  14  +  age-groups. 

Eleven  literacy  centres  were  established  in  1981  ar.i  today 
there  are  60.  A  literacy  centre  is  generally  located  in  a  school,  a  com- 
munity centre  or  a  temple.  Each  centre  is  run  by  an  experienced 
teacher  who  is  paid  a  special  allowance  by  the  Ministry.  Adult  educa- 
tion officers  attached  to  the  regional  education  departments  exercise 
supervision  over  the  centres.  Adult  education  officers  are  also  respon- 
sible for  selecting  suitable  locations  for  establishing  new  centres. 
They  work  in  close  co-operation  with  voluntary  organizations  operat- 
ing in  the  district.  They  visit  the  homes  of  non-school-going  children 
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to  ascertain  their  needs  and  to  motivate  their  parents  to  participate 
in  the  project. 

Children  attending  a  centre  belong  to  different  age  groups. 
Their  educational  level  varies  from  the  ability  to  read  a  simple  sen- 
tence to  total  illiteracy.  The  children  at  a  centre  are  divided  into 
three  groups:  5  to  10,  11  to  14  and  14+.  The  staff  consists  of  one  or 
two  teachers  who  are  assisted  by  a  few  volunteers.  The  instructional 
modules  for  the  5  to  10  and  11  to  14  age-groups  include  lessons 
developed  around  basic  needs,  creative  and  recreational  activities  and 
life  skills. 

Illiterate  teenagers  in  the  14+  group  cannot  gain  admission  to 
vocational  training  courses  because  of  their  illiteracy  and  their 
inability  to  make  simple  calculations.  At  literacy  centres  the  instruc- 
tional modules  seek  to  develop  the  literacy,  numeracy  and  vocational 
skills  of  this  group. 

Classes  are  conducted  at  the  literacy  centres  in  the  afternoon 
and/or  evening,  three  days  a  week.  Attendance  at  a  centre  does  not 
interfere  with  the  income-earning  activities  of  children  who  are  pre- 
sently engaged  in  such  activities.  The  times  of  arrival  and  departure 
are  not  rigidly  fixed.  The  flexible  time  scheduling,  the  informal 
atmosphere  pervading  the  centres,  the  sympathetic  understanding 
shown  by  teachers  and  volunteers,  the  nutritional  supplements  and 
recreational  facilities  provided  are  the  main  attractions  which  bring 
the  disadvantaged  children  to  the  literacy  centres. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  literacy  project  is  multiagency 
participation.  The  Department  of  Social  Services  supplies  cream- 
powdered  milk  to  all  children.  The  Health  Department,  through  its 
local  staffs  assists  the  teachers  to  conduct  medical  examinations  of 
children.  The  Department  of  Probation  and  Child  Care  has  initiated 
action  to  attach  a  probation  officer  to  each  of  the  centres  in  the  city 
of  Colombo.  This  is  a  sequel  to  an  experiment  which  is  being  im- 
plemented in  collaboration  with  the  juvenile  court  to  divert  delin- 
quents and  displaced  children  to  literacy  centres.  Records  ore  main- 
tained of  all  children  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  by  the 
juvenile  court.  Of  the  total  number  of  children  referred  to  the 
Ministry  since  August  1981,  48  had  never  attended  school,  27  had 
lapsed  into  illiteracy  and  18  could  read  and  understand  a  simple 
sentence.  All  the  children  have  entered  literacy  centres  in  Colombo. 
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The  literacy  centres  project  is  still  in  a  pilot  stage.  The  details 
of  implementation  are  worked  out  by  the  non-formal  education 
division  of  the  Ministry  which  also  maintains  directional  supervision 
over  the  project  activities  in  the  districts.  The  immediate  supervision 
over  a  centre  is  exercised  by  the  Adult  Education  Officer  of  the 
Electorate  in  which  the  centre  is  situated.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  the  project.  However,  the  dedication  shown 
by  the  implementors  at  the  different  levels,  the  collaboration  ex- 
tended by  a  number  of  agencies  and  the  positive  response  of  the 
clients  themselves  may  be  construed  as  elements  of  incipient  success. 

Quality  improvement  in  primary  education.  In  designing 
curriculum  for  the  different  levels  of  the  school  system  planners  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  different  views  of  educa- 
tors, parents  and  politicians.  Hence  within  the  broad  framework  of 
national  objectives  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  objectives  for 
each  level  of  education  and  for  each  subject  in  the  curriculum.  The 
Curriculum  Committee  on  Primary  Education  designs  the  broad- 
based  national-level  curriculum  for  the  primary  cycle.  Specifications 
formulated  by  the  Committee  are  elaborated  into  detailed  curricu- 
lum guides  which  provide  for  appropriate  variations  and  adaptations 
at  the  district  level,  A  proposal  to  decentralize  curriculum  develop- 
ment work  is  now  being  studied  by  the  Ministry,  It  is  envisaged  that 
the  districts  will  be  able  to  establish  their  own  curriculum  develop- 
ment units  to  adapt  and  expand  the  curriculum  designed  and 
developed  at  the  national  level. 

Integrated  rural  development  projects  (IRDPs)  are  being 
implemented  in  a  number  of  districts  with  assistance  from  The  World 
Bank  and  donor  agencies  such  as  SIDA  and  NORAD,  The  education 
component  of  an  IRDP  focuses  on  the  educational  development  of 
the  area  selected.  The  education  component  of  the  Badulla  District 
Integrated  Rural  Development  Project  (BIRDP)  depicts  a  trend 
towards  decentralization  of  curriculum  development  to  meet  local 
needs.  The  guidelines,  which  were  formulated  by  the  Ministry  for 
the  preparation  of  the  education  component,  were  in  keeping  v^th 
the  national  policy  on  education.  The  following  areas  were  critically 
examined  by  the  Project  Formulation  Committee  established  to 
prepare  the  education  component  of  BIRD:  (a)  curriculum  design, 
resource  materials  and  implementation;  (b)  teacher  education  and 
training;  (c)  remedial  teaching;  (d)  classroom  supervision  and  evalua- 
tion; (e)  special  education  for  the  handicapped;  (f)  non-formal 
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education  and  vocational  training;  (g)  non-cnrolmcnt,  absenteeism, 
repetition  and  dropping-out;  (h)  guidance  and  counselling;  (i)  en- 
vironmental sanitation;  (j)  health  and  nutrition;  (k)  community 
participation;  (1)  provision  of  infrastructural  facilities;  and  (m)  or- 
ganization systems,  management  practices  and  general  supervision 
programmes.* ' 

The  majority  of  children  in  the  BaduIIa  District  participate  in 
elementary  education  only.  Elementary  education  (grades  I-VIII) 
and  often  only  a  few  grades  of  primary  education  (grades  I-V)  are 
the  only  education  experienced.  A  majority  of  such  children  find 
employment  early  in  life  in  the  plantation  sector.  Therefore  voca- 
tional and  non-formal  education  offer  a  supplementary  educational 
experience. 

Lack  of  syllabi  and  course  guides,  lack  of  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  integrated  curriculum  at  the  primary  level  by  untrained 
and  inexperienced  teachers,  inadequate  resource  books  and  supple- 
mentary reading  material  for  children,  inexperience  and  lack  of  skills 
in  multi-grade  teaching  necessary  in-  small  schools  where  there  is 
only  one  teacher,  insufficient  emphasis  on  skill-building  subjects 
in  order  that  integrated  teaching  may  be  undertaken  successfully, 
lack  of  understanding  and  maintenance  of  records  in  assessing  a 
pupil's  performance,  lack  of  special  provision  for  remedial  teaching 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  challenging  material  for  the  gifted  chil- 
dren, lack  of  curriculum  materials  and  specific  training  in  primary 
science  and  aesthetic  studies  including  physical  education,  lack  of 
materials  and  equipment  for  teaching  ai  the  primary  level,  high  level 
of  incidence  of  malnutrition  and  lack  of  proper  staff  supervision 
due  to  lack  of  prerequisite  skills  and  knowledge  of  classroom  prac- 
tices are  some  of  the  problems  and  constraints  which  are  eyr^'^cted 
to  be  overcome  by  curriculum  development  and  oriental,  >  of 
personnel  at  the  district  level. 

The  education  component  of  BIRDP  comprises  a  /if 
programmes  designed  to  meet  the  needs  specified  above,  i us 
of  all  these  programmes  is  the  quality  improvement  of  primary 
education  in  Badulla  District. 

The  education  component  of  BIRDP  signifies  a  new  approach 
to  regional  educational  development.  Unlike  other  IRDPs,  the 

1 8 

Badulla  Integrated  Rural  Development  Project  Colombo,  Ministry  of  Education,  1983. 
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education  component  of  BIRDP  views  the  provision  of  infrastruc- 
tural  facilities  as  subservient  to  quality  improvement. 

The  implementation  of  programmes  included  in  the  education 
component  of  BIRDP  will  be  closely  watched  by  the  Ministry  and 
the  experience  gained  will  be  used  for  the  formulation  of  future 
regional  plans  and  programmes  aimed  at  bringing  quality  primary 
education  within  the  reach  of  all  concerned. 

National  Institute  of  Education.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of 
decentralization  of  educational  administration,  regional  departments 
of  education  will  take  the  initiative  in  adapting  national  policies  to 
suit  the  particular  needs  of  the  districts.  Curriculum  development, 
teacher  education  and  evaluation  activities  will  be  planned  and 
implemented  at  the  district  level.  District-level  officers  must  be 
prepared  for  their  new  roles.  A  large  network  of  district-based 
training  centres  is  therefore  required  to  meet  the  personnel  training 
needs  of  the  district  departments. 

Post-graduate  training  of  educational  personnel  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry.  Post-graduate  education  programmes 
to  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  educational  system  should 
have  relevance  to  current  problems  and  priority  projects. 

Co-ordination  of  activities  at  the  national  and  district  levels 
and  the  need  for  periodic  review  of  training  systems  has  prompted 
the  Ministry  to  formulate  a  proposal  for  establishing  a  National 
Institute  of  Education  to: 

a)  Monitor  and  undertake  research  and  development  activi- 
ties at  the  national  level  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  performance  of  the  general  education  system; 

b)  Identify  priority  problems  and  recommend  appropriate 
remedial  action; 

c)  Evaluate  the  impact  of  the  curriculum  and  undertake 
research  and  development  activities  to  improve  classroom 
materials,  evaluation  techniques  and  school  practices; 

d)  Identify  the  training  needs  of  different  categories  of 
educational  personnel  and  design  and  implement  appro- 
priate training  programmes; 
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e)  Monitor  the  performance  of  the  personnel  training  and 
development  programmes  and  establish  specifications 
and  standards  for  certification; 

f)  Develop  educational  technology  and  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  learning  and  teaching  by  exploiting  the  poten- 
tialities of  new  media; 

g)  Provide  information  services  to  those  involved  in  educa- 
tional policy-making  and  development  activities  through 
the  publication  and  dissemination  of  findings  of  educa- 
tional surveys  and  research;  and 

h)  Provide  a  consultancy  service  to  othor  agencies  involved 
in  educational  activities. 

The  proposed  Institute  will  keep  the  general  education  system 
under  surveillance^  formulate  recommendations  for  meeting  national 
needs  and  co-ordinate  the  educational  development  and  staff-training 
activities  of  the  Ministry. 

Use  of  a  computer  facility  for  data  processing  and  progress 
control.  On  1  March  of  each  year,  the  Ministry  conducts  a  school 
census  to  collect  data  from  nearly  10,000  educational  institutions 
including  private  schools  and  Pirivenas.  The  data  include  medium 
of  instruction;  age,  grade  and  sex  of  pupils;  qualifications,  age  and 
sex  of  teachers;  grade  repeaters  by  medium  of  instruction;  infrastruc- 
tural  facilities  available;  results  of  public  examinations;  fees  collected; 
contributions  made  by  voluntary  organizations;  and  other  related 
matters.  The  data  collected  are  manually  processed  and  40  statistical 
tables  are  prepared  by  the  Statistics  Unit.  The  data  processing  is 
time-consuming  and  up-to-date  processed  data  are  often  not  readily 
available  for  decision-making.  Some  tables  are  unable  to  be  prepared 
due  to  time  requirements.  A  case  in  point  is  the  non-preparation  of 
a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  grade  and  age.  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  delay  involved  in  processing  school  census  data, 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  use  the  computer  facility  of  the 
Department  of  Examinations  for  the  processing  and  analysis  of 
educational  data.  Under  this  arrangement  data  collected  from  the 
1983  school  census  are  now  being  computer-processed. 

Although  the  educational  administration  is  decentralized, 
decision-making  at  the  Ministry  level  has  to  be  based  on  analysis  of 
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problems  and  appraisal  of  performance  of  the  district  ^  'ucation 
departments  and  the  agencies  that  come  under  them.  The  efficient 
monitoring  of  progress  on  a  large  number  of  projects  implemented 
at  district  and  sub-district  levels  is  a  very  difficult  task.  Two  com- 
puter system  analysts  and  a  computer  programme  manager  vnll  be 
recruited  to  serve  the  Progress  Control  Unit  of  the  Ministry.  The 
Ministry  will  be  linked  to  the  Examination  Department's  computer 
through  on-line  and  off-line  terminals  which  will  be  used  for  both 
feeding  and  retrieving  data.  The  terminals  will  be  installed  in  1984 
at  the  new  premises  of  the  Ministry. 
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Universalization  of  primary  education  (UPE)  is  one  of  the  major 
priority  goals  of  countries  in  the  region  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The 
developing  countries  in  particular,  are  now  vigorously  engaged  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  policies,  plans  and  programmes 
aimed  at  making  adequate  and  suitable  opportunities  for  primary 
education  available  as  soon  as  possible  for  all  children  and  young 
people. 

In  1983,  as  part  of  a  major  project  under  the  Asian  Programme 
of  Educational  Innovation  for  Development  (APEID)  on  the  Univer- 
salization of  Education,  12  countries  in  the  region  undertook  na- 
tional studies.  The  national  studies  vy^ere  conducted  to  analyse  the 
stage  reached  by  the  countries  in  UPE,  and  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  them  in  providing  educational  opportunities  to  all  children 
at  the  primary  level;  to  reviev^  significant  nev^  and  current  develop- 
ments in  programmes  and  projects  v^hich  the  countries  have  under- 
taken in  order  to  expand  and  improve  primary  education;  and  to 
contribute  to  achieving  the  target  of  primary  education  for  all 
children.  The  studies  v^ere  conducted  by  national  institutes  and 
professional  groups  under  the  guidance  of  high  level  committees 
of  the  Ministries  of  Education  in  the  respective  countries. 

On  completion  of  the  national  studies,  a  Regional  Reviev^  Meet- 
ing v/a.s  held  in  November  1983  v^hich  undertook  an  in-depth  analy- 
sis of  the  methodologies  of  the  national  studies  and  examined  their 
findings.  The  meeting  also  made  suggestions  for  improving  and 
updating  the  national  studies  tabled  for  review. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  review  meeting,  study 
teams  in  the  participating  countries  have  revised  and  updated  the 
national  studies.  The  present  publication  is  an  outcome  of  the 
collaborative  and  co-operative  efforts  of  the  member  countries  in 
understanding  the  progress  made  in  the  universalization  of  primary 
education,  the  nature  and  extent  of  problems  and  issues  and  their 
implications  for  achieving  UPE  in  the  region  before  the  end  of  this 
century. 
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This  series  which  provides  a  comparative  view  of  the  position  of 
and  progress  made  in  UPE  has  been  published  with  the  view  that  the 
countries  in  the  region,  in  their  bid  to  step  up  measures  for  UPE, 
will  find  the  information,  experiences  and  conclusions  useful  in 
pursuing  the  goal  of  'edu»~"+'  *  all'  with  a  new  vigor  by  drawing 
on  the  experiences  of  oo  .>  ntries  with  the  same  goals  and 
objectives. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Thai  education  took  a  little  more  than  an  hundred  years  to 
evolve  from  its  traditional  form  to  the  modem  system  that  is  knowTi 
today.  From  the  1820s  to  the  1920s,  through  the  years  of  Western 
political  and  military  pressure  on  the  Thai  nation  and  Western 
intellectual  challenge  to  the  Thai  mind,  the  transition  was  made  from 
informal  teaching  to  a  standard  education  under  the  supervision  of 
a  centralized  education  system.  And  in  this  process  of  moderniza- 
tion, the  old  was  inextricably  mixed  with  the  new,  for  even  as  new 
ideas  were  adopted,  old  institutions  were  adapted  to  make  them 
more  responsive  to  contemporary  needs. 

The  desire  to  preserve  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  past  and  the 
recognition  of  the  need  for  innovations  ran  through  the  reigns  of 
King  Nangklao,  King  Mongkut,  King  Chulalongkom  and  King 
Wachirawut.  Boys  of  Suan  Kulap  School  were  modernized  royal 
pages.  Chulalongkom  University  grew  out  of  the  Royal  Pages 
School  whose  students  learnt  the  manners  of  the  court  at  the  same 
time  as  they  studied  to  be  provincial  administrators.  Mass  education 
and  universal  compulsory  primary  education  came  to  be  based 
largely  on  the  traditional  foundation  of  education;  the  monasteries 
in  the  provinces  and  the  metropolis. 

The  establishment  of  the  modem  system  of  education  of  course 
did  not  mean  that  it  was  immediately  implemented.  The  con- 
temporary political  situation  combined  with  the  limited  resources 
meant  that  declared  intentions  often  took  a  long  time  before  they 
could  be  fulfilled.  Some  of  the  plans  and  the  projects  themselves 
had  to  be  modified  as  times  passed  and  new  needs  arose.  Never- 
thelesr^  the  work  begun  during  those  years  launched  modem  Thai 
education  forward  on  a  relatively  healthy  course.^  With  willing 
co-operation  from  all  responsible  agencies,  both  government  and 
private,  it  was  anticipated  that  universalization  of  primary  education 
would  be  achieved  in  1 986. 


Tej  Bunnag  "From  Monastery  to  University  Education  in  Thailand:  A  century  of 
experience",  Dept  of  Elementary  and  Adult  Education,  Ministry  of  Education,  Kamsosana 
Press,  1970. 


Chapter  One 
THE  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

Historical  background 

The  history  of  Thai  educational  development  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  period  of  Thai  Lanna  and  Sukhothai  (1238-1378).  There 
was  an  alphabet  used  by  the  Thais  at  least  as  early  as  the  Nan  Chow 
Period  and  later,  King  Ramkamhaeng  modified  the  Thai  Yhun  and 
Thai  Khmer  Alphabets  and  developed  the  existing  Thai  alphabet  in 
1283.  Education  at  this  time  was  totally  conducted  by  the  monas- 
tery institutes.  Senior  monks  taught  junior  monks  and  the  junior 
monks  taught  youngsters  who  were  staying  in  the  temples.  The 
teaching  covered  reading,  writing  and  Buddhism. 

In  the  Ayudhya  Period  (1350-1767),  primary  education  was 
more  structured.  King  Narai  promoted  formal  education  that 
required  boys  of  7-8  years  old  to  go  the  nearly  temple  to  study 
reading,  wnriting,  accounting  and  moral  education.  There  were  also 
some  French  missionary  schools.  Some  significant  developments 
included  the  first  Thai  textbook,  Chinda  Manee  written  by  Pra 
Horthibordi  (The  Royal  Prophet)  around  1656.  This  textbook  was 
used  until  1880. 

The  modernization  of  primary  education  in  Thailand  began  in 
1868.  The  first  school  was  established  in  the  Royal  Palace  in  1871. 
It  was  the  first  school  where  the  teachers  were  not  monks  and  the 
first  situated  outside  the  temple  compound.  Nine  years  later,  the 
first  school  for  girls  was  in  operation.  The  expansion  of  schools  to 
the  provinces  began  in  1884.  One  year  later  there  were  17  schools 
in  Bangkok  and  13  in  the  provinces,  and  there  were  2,044  students. 
The  Department  of  Education  was  established  in  1887  and  three 
years  of  primary  education  was  made  compulsory  in  1913. 

Constitutional  provision  for  primary  education 

All  educational  activities  are  responsive  to  the  national  policy. 
The  policy  for  Thailand  is  wide-ranging  and  extracts  include  that:  the 
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State  shall  promote  and  attend  to  education,  having  recognized  that 
education  has  a  high  priority  in  its  undertaking;  the  organization  of 
education  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  State;  all  educational 
management  comes  under  the  supervision  of  the  State;  the  State 
shall  make  compulsory  education  universal.  State  and  local  educa- 
tionzd  institutes  shall  be  provided  free  of  charge;  and  as  for  non- 
compulsory  education,  the  State  shall  lay  down  appropriate  measures 
to  guarantee  a  fair  and  democratic  access  to  education  within  the 
framework  of  relevant  legislations  and  taking  into  account  the 
individual's  ability. 

The  policy  also  proclaims  that  the  State  shall:  organize  educa- 
tion such  that  all  Thai  citizens  are  able  to  communicate  in  Thai  in 
an  apt  and  efficient  manner;  step  up  and  promote  various  kinds  of 
out-of-school  education  in  order  to  make  available  life-long  educa- 
tion to  all,  especially  to  those  who  missed  the  initial  formal  school- 
ing; make  education  accessible  to  the  poor,  the  physically,  mentally 
and  socially  handicapped  as  well  as  the  educationally  disadvantaged; 
accelerate  and  promote  pre-school  education.  The  State  is  also 
responsible  for  organizing  all  levels  of  teacher-training  and  producing 
well-qualified  and  able  teachers  for  various  educational  institutes  in 
compliance  with  the  objectives  laid  down  in  the  National  Educa- 
tional Scheme. 

The  State  encourages  experiment  and  research  in  education,  the 
results  of  which  will  then  be  used  to  improve  the  existing  education 
structure  and  lends  large  support  to  the  production  of  textbooks, 
lessons  and  technical  documents  which  do  not  run  counter  to  Thai 
culture,  regulations  and  law. 

Under  the  National  Education  Charter  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Commission  in  1977,  education  is  conceived  as  a 
continuing  life-long  process  which  promotes  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
citizen,  enabling  him  to  live. a  useful  life  in  society.  The  education 
system  as  restructured  by  the  educational  reform  introduced  in 
1978,  comprises  four  levels  of  education,  namely,  pre-school  or 
pre-primary,  primary,  secondary  and  higher  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Pre-school  education  covers  ages  3-5  and  it  is  considered  as 
preparatory  to  primary  education.  In  turn,  primary  education  lasts 
six  years  (ages  6-11)  and  leads  to  secondary  education  which  com- 
prises two,  three-year  cycles,  the  lower  and  the  upper  secondary 
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cycles.  Higher  education  may  take  place  in  a  college  or  university 
or  a  special  institute.  It  comprises  diploma,  degree  and  post-degree 
levels. 


Figure  1,  Chart  showing  educational  system 
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Educational  administration 

All  agencies  whether  governmental,  local  or  private,  as  well  as 
foreign  institutes  bound  by  international  agreements  or  obligation, 
which  are  responsible  for  education  administration  in  Thailand  and 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  shall 
organize  education  according  to  the  National  Educational  Scheme, 
policy,  work-plan,  programmes,  rules  and  regulations,  as  determined 
by  the  Ministry  ot  Education.  The  Ministry  of  Education  shall  be 
responsible  for  inspecting  and  applying  appropriate  measures  to 
persuade  and  enforce  those  governmental  agencies  and  organs  men- 
tioned above  to  comply  with  the  present  provision. 

As  for  higher  education,  the  institutes  of  higher  education  shall 
enjoy  academic  freedom,  provided  that  they  do  not  go  against  the 
policy,  work-plan  and  programmes  of  the  State  and  provided  that 
they  operate  under  the  State's  supervision  and  within  the  framework 
of  relevant  legislations. 

With  regard  to  special  education  or  education  for  certain  groups 
of  individuals,  whatever  the  case  or  created  by  whatever  laws,  its 
organization  is  to  be  carried  out  in  collaboration  with  the  Ministry 
of  Education  or  the  Bureau  of  State  Universities  in  order  that  the 
implementation  of  education,  at  every  level,  of  every  kind  and  of 
every  organization  in  Thailand,  will  be  in  line  with  the  policy,  work- 
plan  and  programmes  of  the  State. 

Since  educational  administration  in  Thailand  is  mostly  cen- 
tralized, the  planning  is  conducted  at  the  ministerial  level. 

In  order  to  reduce  education  problems  and  improve  the  quality 
Suman  resources,  targets  for  development  are  as  follows: 

On  quantity.  During  the  Fifth  Educational  Development  Plan 
(1982-1986)  a  target  has  been  set  to  expand  the  enrolment  io:  pre- 
school education  to  cover  35.4  per  cent  of  children  in  the  pre-school 
age  group.  Primary  education  will  be  expanded  to  cover  all  students 
in  the  compulsory  age  group.  The  enrolment  for  lower  secondary 
education,  upper  secondary  education  and  higher  education  will  be 
expanded  to  cover  48.3  per  cent,  30.9  per  cent  and  4.8  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  each  age  group  respectively.  In  addition,  non-formal 
educational  services  will  also  be  provided  to  an  average  of  1.5  million 
persons  annually. 
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On  quality.  1.  Reduce  the  rate  of  repetition  at  the  primary 
education  level  by  two  per  cent  annually; 

2.  Improve,  adjust  and  modify  the  contents  and  substance 
related  to  academic,  professional  and  moral  courses  as  embodied  in 
the  curricula  of  primary  education,  secondary  education,  vocational 
education,  teacher  training  and  non-formal  education  to  ensure 
consistency  and  to  produce  graduates  to  meet  the  socio-economic 
requirements  of  the  country; 

3.  Upgrade  the  standards  of  schools  in  remote  areas; 

4.  Provide  the  necessary  educational  equipment  and  materials 
and  supplies  to  the  25  per  cent  of  the  primary  school  students  who 
are  poor  and  needy;  and 

5.  Develop  teachers,  lecturers  and  education  personnel  con- 
cerned with  vocational  teaching  in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of 
professional  training  at  the  higher  education  level. 

On  equal  opportunities.  All  six  year-old  children  will  be  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  be  enrolled  in  primary  schools.  Pri- 
mary schools  will  also  be  set  up  in  all  sub-districts. 

Lower  secondary  schools  will  be  decentralized  to  poor  and 
remote  areas  of  the  country  with  the  intent  to  establish  one  school 
per  five  large  sub-districts.  During  the  Fifth  Plan  period  about  130 
lower  secondary  schools  will  be  set  up  throughout  the  country. 
Also  if  there  are  no  further  financial  constraints  during  the  Plan 
period,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  an  addi- 
tional 120  schools. 

On  the  sharing  of  education  investment  burdens.  TTie  targets 
set  in  terms  of  ratio  of  students  in  public  and  private  educational 
institutions  are  as  follows: 


Fublic 


Private 


Pre-school  education 


47.1 


52.9 


Primary  education 

Secondary  education  and  equivalent 

Higher  education 

(Excluding  Open  University  System) 
Average 


87.9 


83.5 


80.8 


93.8 


19.2 


12.1 


16.5 


6.2 
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Table  1.  Targets  on  production  of  students  and  graduates  in  each  type  of  education 


([/nit:  Thousand  persons) 


Types 

Number  of  students 

+ Increase 
—  Decrease 

Proportiotlof  total 
people  in  each  age 
group  by  1986  (%) 

Average  number  of 
graduates  per 
annum 

1982 

1986 

Pre-school  education  (4^) 

559 

740 

181 

35.4 

Primary  education  (6-11) 

7.633 

6,497 

-1.136 

97,0 

1.050 

Lower  secondary  education  (12-14) 

U03 

1.774 

571 

48.3 

431 

Upper  secondary  educaUon  (15-17) 

868 

1.141 

273 

30,9 

321 

-  Regular  stream 

462 

599 

137 

16.2 

156 

-  Voca.tional  stream 

372 

470 

98 

12,8 

137 

-  Others 

34 

49 

15 

i.3 

19 

Migher  education  (18-23) 

262 

327 

65 

4.8 

95 

—  Vocational 

64 

39 

-25 

1.2 

30 

-  Teacher  training 

51 

48 

-3 

0,7 

21 

-  limited  enrolment  University  system 

97 

116 

19 

1.7 

31 

-  Private  coUeges 

35 

44 

9 

0,6 

9 

-  Others 

15 

40 

25 

0,6 

4 

Open  university  system 

893 

1.274 

381 

39 

Non-formal  education  (public  and  private)     Providing  services  to  the  average  of  1  ^00,000  persons  armually 

1.500 
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Responsible  agencies 

From  1980  the  main  responsibility  for  primary  education  was 
given  to  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  Ministry  is  now  95  per  cent 
responsible  while  by  the  Bangkok  Metropolitan  Administration,  the 
Municipalities  and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  other  agencies  such  as 
the  Border  Patrol  and  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  takes  res- 
ponsibility for  the  remaining  5  per  cent.  Table  2  presents  the  res- 
ponsible depzirtments,  types  of  primary  school  and  the  area  of 
services.  It  should  be  noted  that  even  in  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
there  are  several  departments  that  take  part  in  the  primary  education 
organization. 


Table  2.  Agencies  involved  in  primary  education 


Agencies 

Types 

Areas  of  Services 

Ministry  of  Education 

Office  of  the  National 
Primary  Education 
Commission 

Primary  schools 

Urban  and  rural 

Department  of  General 
Education 

Special  education  schools 
and  welfare  schools 

Urban  and  rural 

Teacher  Training 
Department 

Demonstration  schools 

Urban 

Office  of  the  Private 
Education  Commission 

Primary  schools 

Urban  and  rural 

Department  of  Non-formal 
Education 

Non-formal  education 
Centres 

Urban  and  rural 

Local  Administration 

Bangkok  Metropolitan 
Administration 

Primary  schook 

Urban 

Office  of  Local 
Elementary  Education 

Primary  schook 

Urban 

Ministry  of  University 
Affairs 

Univers'(Jy 

Demonstration  schook 

Urban 

Ministry  o*  Ifrrx^jrica 

Border  Patrol  Police 
Headquarters 

Primary  ^«:hook 

Rural 
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The  Office  of  the  National  Primary  Education  Commission 
(ONPEC).  After  nearly  twenty  years  of  divided  responsibilities  in 
the  administration  and  management  of  primary  education,  ONPEC 
was  set  up  in  1980  with  eight  statutes  enacted  by  Parliament  to 
administer  and  manage  primary  education. 

Prior  to  this,  government  primary  schools  were  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  several  government  agencies,  i.e.,  the  Department  of 
Local  Administration  (Ministry  of  Interior),  the  Department  of 
General  Education  (Ministry  of  Education),  the  municipalities^  the 
Bangkok  Metropolitan  Administration,  teacher  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  academic  aspects,  i.e.,  primary  curriculum  development 
and  teacher  training  were  the  sole  responsibilities  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

The  new  administrative  system  is  divided  into  four  levels:  the 
national,  provincial,  district  and  school-cluster  levels.  At  each  level, 
the  formulation  of  policies  and  development  plans  as  well  as  deci- 
sion-making concerning  the  administration  and  management  of 
primary  education  are  carried  out  in  the  form  of  committees.  The 
committee  at  each  level  consists  of  government  officials  from  all 
related  agencies,  elected  representatives  of  primary  school  teachers 
and  selected  resource  persons. 

At  the  national  level,  the  National  Primary  Education  Com- 
mission (NPEC)  is  the  policy  board  entrusted  with  the  following 
authorities  and  responsibilities: 

a)  setting  primary  education  policy  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Education  Policy  and  Plan; 

b)  setting  primary  education  development  plans  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Education  Development  Plan  and  the 
National  Economic  and  Social  Development  Plan; 

c)  considering  budget  proposals  and  allocating  budget  for  the 
management  of  primary  education  both  from  the  national 
budget  and  other  sources; 

d)  setting  standards  in  terms  academic  requirements,  school 
buildings  and  expenditure ; 

e)  proposing  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary-General  of 
ONPFC  for  the  consideration  of  the  Minister  of  frducation 
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as  well  as  approving  Liie  appointment  of  Directors  of  Pro- 
vincial Primary  Fducation  and  Bangkok  Metropolitan 
Primary  Education i 

f)  appointing  resource  persons  as  members  of  the  Provincial 
and  Bangkok  Metropolitan  Primary  Education  Comiriitees; 

g)  suspending  and  calling  for  corrections  of  actions  takci.-  by 
the  Provincial  and  Bangkok  Metropolitan  Primary  Educa 
tion  Committees  regarding  the  founding,  administration, 
consolidation,  improvement  and  termination  of  schools  as 
well  as  the  approval  of  tlie  appointment  of  Heads  of  District 
Primary  Education,  Directors  and  Principals  of  primary 
schools  under  the  Provincial  Primary  Education  Offices; 

h)  rendering  advice  on  primary  and  pre-primary  education  to 
the  Minist''  of  Education;  and 

i)  setting  rules  and  regulations  and  undertaking  other  actions 
as  specified  by  the  law. 

The  NPEC  consists  of  thirty-one  members  headed  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  or  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  as  assigned  by  the 
Minister,  who  is  chairman;  the  Secretary  General  of  ONPEC  as 
secretary,  and  29  members  including  12  teachers  representatives. 

ONPEC  it  is  entrusted  with  the  following  authorities  and  res- 
ponsibilities: 

a)  drawing  up  primary  and  pre-primary  education  policies  and 
development  plans  for  the  consideration  of  the  NPEC; 

b)  preparing  budget  proposals  as  well  as  budget  allocations 
concerning  the  management  of  primary  education  for  the 
consideration  of  the  NPEC; 

c)  setting  up  standards  in  terms  of  academic  requirements, 
school  buildings  and  expenditures  for  the  consideration  of 
the  NPEC; 

d)  proposing  the  appointment  of  Directors  of  Provincial  and 
Bangkok  Metropoli*  ^  limary  Education  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  NPEC; 
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c)   monitoring  and  evaluating  the  management  of  primary 
education  as  well  as  submitting  related  reports  to  the  NPEC; 

f)  collecting  data,  conducting  and  promoting  research  on 
primary  education; 

g)  carrying  out  all  the  secretarial  work  of  the  NPEC  as  well  as 
other  responsibilities  as  assigned  by  the  NPEC;  and 

h)  undertaking  other  actions  as  specified  by  the  law. 

The  ONPEC  is  headed  by  a  Secretary-General  and  is  divided 
into  five  divisions  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  The  office  is  responsible  for  general  ad- 
ministration, secretarial  and  clerical  work,  public  relations,  personnel 
management  and  legal  matters.  It  also  co-ordinates  and  carries  out 
other  matters  which  are  not  the  specific  functions  of  other  divisions. 

Finance  Divisrx"-:  The  division  is  responsible  for  all  financial 
matters  of  ONPEC,  e.g.,  the  disbursement  of  all  types  of  budget,  the 
transfer  of  budget  to  Provincial  Primary  Education  Offices,  the  pur- 
chase of  office  supplies  as  well  as  the  provision  of  welfare  services  to 
ONPEC  personnel. 

Policy  and  Planning  Division:  The  division  is  responsible  for 
developing  policies  and  plans  in  accordance  with  the  National  Educa- 
tion Development  Plan  and  the  National  Economic  and  Social  Devel- 
opment Plan,  the  allocation  of  budget,  collection  and  analysis  of 
primary  and  pre-primary  education  data,  execution  of  national  pro- 
jects, foreign  aid  and  external  relations.  It  also  carries  out  the 
secretarial  work  of  the  National  Primary  Education  Commission  as 
well  as  performs  other  duties  specifically  assigned  by  ONPEC. 

Research  and  Development  Division:  The  division  is  responsible 
for  conducting  research  work  and  evaluation  on  primary'  and  pre- 
primary  education  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ONPEC  in  order  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  further  develop  primary  and  pre-primary  educa- 
tion, set  up  standards  and  provide  academic  advice  on  primary  and 
pre-primary  education. 

Supervisory  Unit:  The  unit  is  responsible  for  the  follow-up, 
evaluation  and  supervision  of  all  work  carried  out  by  the  Provincial 
and  Bangkok  Metropolitan  Primary  Education  Offices  to  ensure  that 
their  operations  are  in  line  with  the  national  policies  and  plans  and 
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ONPEC  regulations.  It  also  promotes  research  work  on  instructional 
methods,  collects  and  disseminates  research  findings  on  primary  and 
pre-primary  school  instruction  as  well  as  co-operates  with  other 
divisions  in  developing  policies,  plans  and  educational  standards. 

At  the  provincial  level,  the  Provincial  Primary  Education  Com- 
mittee (PPEC)  is  the  executive  body  responsible  for: 

a)  setting  working  policies  and  provincial  primary  education 
development  plans; 

b)  considering  and  approving  budget  proposals  and  allocations 
for  the  development  of  primary  education; 

c)  considering  and  approving  proposals  concerning  school 
administration  and  improvement,  the  founding  of  new 
schools,  consolidation  and  termination  of  schools; 

d)  considering  and  approving  appointments; 

e)  considering  and  approving  the  annual  promotion  of  primary 
school  teachers;  and 

f)  setting  up  working  rules  and  regulations. 

The  PPEC  consists  of  fifteen  members  headed  by  the  Governor 
or  Deputy  Governor  of  the  province. 

The  Office  of  the  Provincial  Primary  Education  (OPPE)  serves 
as  secretariat  of  the  PPEC.  It  is  an  administrative  unit  attached  to 
ONPEC,  headed  by  the  Director  of  Provincial  Primary  Education. 

The  administrative  institutional  framework  for  primary  schools 
in  the  Bangkok  Metropolis  follows  that  of  provincial  primary 
schools.  The  Bangkok  Metropolitan  Primary  Education  Commission 
(BMPEC)  is  vhe  executive  body  entrusted  with  similar  functions  and 
responsibiJi,,<u»>  as  those  of  the  PPEC. 

At  the  district  level,  the  District  Primary  Education  Committee 
(DPEC)  is  the  co-ordinating  body  for  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  primary  education  in  each  district.  It  is  entrusted  with  the 
following  functions  and  responsibilities: 

a)  co-ordinating  all  the  work  involved  in  the  administration 
and  management  of  education  in  primary  schools  under  the 
Office  of  District  Primary  Education  (ODPE); 
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b)  Proposing  the  appointment  of  Directors  ai\d  Principals  ol 
primary  schools  under  the  ODPE  for  the  consideration  ol 
the  PPEC;  and 

c)  Proposing  the  scale  of  annual  promotion  of  teav:hers  under 
the  ODPE  for  the  consideration  of  the  PPEC. 

The  DPEC  consists  of  the  following  members: 

i)  the  District  Officer  (chairman); 

ii)  the  district  Education  Official; 

iii)  one  elected  teachers'  representative  from  each  school- 
cluster;  and 

iv)  Head  of  District  Primary  Education  (member  and  secretary). 

At  the  school-cluster  level,  the  r*^hool-Cluster  Committee  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  :nd  management  of  primary 
education  in  each  school-cluster  as  follows: 

a)  develop  workpl-.iis  for  school  improvement  in  every  aspect, 
ca,.,  students*  academic  achievement,  school  buildings  and 
facilities,  personnel  management,  students'  activities, 
general  administration  and  finance; 

b)  co-ordinate  with  the  community  in  the  promotion  of  school 
activities; 

c)  administer  all  the  work  of  the  school-cluster  concerning 
school  budget  proposals,  personnel  development,  evaluation 
of  teachers'  work  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Primary 
Education  Act;  and 

d)  carry  out  all  its  functions  and  activities  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  and  guidelines  of  the  NPEC,  PPEC  and  DPEC. 

The  School-Cluster  Committee  consists  of  ail  school  principals 
in  the  cluster  and  a  number  of  elected  teachers  equal  to  half  of  the 
number  of  principals.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  members 
who  are  teachers  are  elected  by  all  teachers  in  the  school-cluster. 
The  Committee  will  select  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  from 
among  lis  members. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  organi- 
zation of  committee  meetings  at  least  once  a  month,  the  supervision 
of  schools  in  the  cluster  at  least  once  a  year,  and  the  collection  of 
data  as  required  by  the  ODPE  as  well  as  the  management  of  govern- 
ment budget  and  income  from  other  sources  in  line  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  school-cluster.  The  School-Cluster  Committee  will  select 
a  school  in  its  cluster  to  serve  as  secretariat  of  the  Committee. 


Figure  2.  Primary  education  (ONPEC)  -  Organizational  structure 
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Figure  3.  Provincial  Primary  Education  OflBces  —  Organizational  structure 
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Figure  4.  District  IVimary  Education  Offlce  —  Organizational  structure 
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Elementary  school  curriculum  BE  2521  (AD  1978) 

Elementary  education  aims  at  providing  basic  knowledge  and 
skills  as  well  as  maintaining  literacy  and  computational  abilities.  It 
also  provides  practical  experiences  leading  to  the  world  of  work  and 
good  citizenry  under  the  democratic  system  with  the  Monarch  as  the 
Head  of  State. 


The  elementary  school  curriculum  is  designed  to  cultivate  the 
following  qualities  and  outcomes: 

Basic  knowledge  and  skills 

Personal  and  community  health  both  physical  and  mental; 
Legal  knowledge  necessary  for  everyday  living; 
Knowledge  and  skills  in  earning,  consuming  and  saving; 
Understanding  scientific  and  technological  implications  in  deiily 


Knowledge  and  skills  in  management,  and  in  working  together 
under  the  principles  of  co-operatives; 

Knowledge  and  skills  in  working  both  as  a  producer  and  as  a 
consumer; 

Habit  in  pursuing  further  knowledge; 

Knowledge  and  skills  in  language  and  mathematics; 

Knowledge  and  skills  in  the  use  of  scientific  methods; 

Ability  to  survive  and  live  in  harmony  with  the  social  and 
natural  environment;  and 

Appreciation  and  expression  of  various  forms  of  art. 
Good  member  of  community  and  nation 
Faith  in  a  constitutional,  monarchical  democracy; 
Appreciation  and  preservation  of  national  arts  and  culture; 
Awrreness  of  one's  rights  and  responsibilities; 


Aims 


life; 
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Recognition  of  the  importance  of  living  together  peacefully  in  a 
family,  in  a  community,  and  in  a  society; 

Recognition  of  international  relations  on  the  regional  and  world 
levels,  as  well  as  international  understanding; 

Ability  in  mobilizing  intellectual,  physical,  and  economic 
resources  for  national  development  and  security;  and 

Awareness  of  the  value  of  being  free,  and  taking  pride  in  having 
been  born  on  Thai  soil. 

Desirable  qualities 

Self-sacrifice  and  unselfishness; 

Self-discipline  and  perseverance; 

Diligence,  honesty,  frugality  and  endurance; 

Critical  thinking  and  rational  decision  making; 

Tolerance  of  criticism  and  respect  for  individuals; 

Sportsmanship  and  esteem  for  others;  and 

Participation,  co-operation  and  leadership. 

Peaceful  life 

Knowing  how  to  adjust  oneself  to  the  changing  society,  environ- 
ment, innovation  and  technology; 

Understanding  and  having  faith  in  one*s  professed  religion,  and 
applying  its  precepts  in  daily  life; 

Knowing  how  to  spend  time  wisely  and  effectively; 

Initiation  and  creativity  for  personal  and  social  benefits; 

Having  independent  thinking  as  well  as  being  open-minded;  and 

Knowing  how  to  solve  problems  by  peaceful  means. 

Policies 

The  elementary  school  curriculum  is  foriiiulatcd  under  the 
following  policies: 
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L  It  is  meant  for  all  children, 

2.  It  is  to  provide  functional  experiences  within  terminal 
programme, 

3.  It  aims  at  building  national  unity^  and  consequently  consists 
of  certain  common  components.  It  also  encourages  diver- 
sification and  variation  to  suit  the  local  needs  and  situa- 
tions. 

Strategies 

The  learning  experiences  may  be  classified  into  four  main  areas: 

Area  1  :  Tool  subjects,  comprising  the  Thai  language  and 
mathematics. 

Area  2  :  Life  experiences,  involving  the  problem-solving  pro- 
cess, and  the  various  aspects  of  human  societal  needs 
and  problems  for  the  purpose  of  survival  and  leading 
a  good  life. 

Area  3  :  Character  development,  dealing  with  experiences  con- 
ducive to  development  and  habit  formation. 

Area  4  :  Work-oriented  experiences,  involving  practical  work 
and  establishment  of  a  vocational  foundation. 

In  communities  where  the  majority  of  the  population  are  non- 
Buddhists,  the  teaching  of  religious  practices  other  than  those  ad- 
vocated in  Buddhism  is  quite  possible  but  the  instructional 
programme  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Regional  Education 
Officer. 

Organization  of  learning  experiences  should  be  sufficiently 
flexible  so  as  to  suit  the  learner's  developmental  I'^vel,  and  the  nature 
of  the  community.  The  school  structure  comprises  three  levels  each 
of  two  years  duration;  grades  I-II,  grades  III-IV,  and  grades  V-VI. 
The  curriculum  content  for  each  grade  is  continuously  improved  and 
modified. 

Time  allocation 

Each  school  year  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  40  working  weeks 
of  not  less  than  25  hours.  Thus,  altogether  200  days  or  1,000  hours 
of  learning  activities  are  required. 
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Allocation  of  time  for  each  of  the  four  main  areas  of  learning 
experiences  is  shown  in  Table  3, 


Table  3.  Allocation  of  time  for  each  of  the  four  main  areas  of  i^'^ir^x^ 


landJJ 

HI  and  IV 

Vand  VI 

percentage 

Tool  subjects 

50 

35 

25 

Life  experiences 

15 

20 

25 

Character  development 

25 

25 

20 

Work-oriented  experience 

10 

20 

30 

Evaluation 

Measurement,  evaluation  and  follow-up  processes,  organized  to 
develop  appropriate  teaching  and  learning  activities,  and  for  students 
to  achieve  mid-year  or  end-of-year  promotion,  are  the  responsibilities 
of  school  administrators  and  classroom  teachers,  who  carry  out 
formative  and/or  summative  evaluations  according  to  the  kinds  of 
experiences  and  subject  content  involved.  These,  in  effect,  are  to  be 
done  in  conformity  with  the  evaluation  regulations  as  prescribed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Teacher  training 

There  are  36  teacher  training  colleges  scattered  around  the 
Kingdom.  The  Department  of  Teacher  Education  prepares  the 
largest  proportion  of  teachers  while  specialist  institutes  prepare 
teachers  of  physical  education  fine  arts  and  vocational  activities. 

Table  4  shows  the  numbers  of  teachers  prepared  by  all  institu- 
tions from  1977  to  1981.  An  average  of  40,000  teachers  were 
trained  each  year.  As  more  teachers  are  trained  than  there  are 
positions  available,  some  graduates  do  not  get  a  teaching  position. 
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Table  4.  Numbers  of  new  teachers  prepared  by  all  institutes 
(1977  to  1981) 


Level 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Lower  Cert. 

16;.  37 

12. .00 

6,119 

3,727 

19,209 

Higher  Cert. 

14.5 

16,332 

1 9,784 

21.«79 

Degree 

8.592 

11.198 

13,278 

15,490 

17,517 

Education  appropriation 

During  the  past  decade  the  government  has  allocated  an  average 
20  per  cent  of  the  annual  budget  for  education.  This  amounts  to  3 
per  cent  of  the  GNP. 

The  budget  for  education  in  1977  to  1982  varied  from  21.6  per 
cent  of  the  National  Budget  to  20.2  in  1978,  19.6  in  1979,  21.8  in 
1980,  21.1  in  1981,  and  20.3  in  1982  (See  Table  i). 

Within  the  budget  for  primary  education  there  has  been  an 
annual  increase  in  the  amount  spent  on  salaries  and  wages  until  by 
1981  it  had  reached  over  70  per  cent. 

In  1980,  the  ONPEC  spent  pi,788  for  each  primary  school 
student.  Out  of  this  ^i444  was  spent  on  building  new  schools  and 
]pi,344  on  operation.  However,  the  figures  do  not  include  the  con- 
tributions of  the  parents  and  community. 
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Table  5.  Proportion  of  educational  budget  (1 977-1982) 


(million  U.S.  dollars) 


Year 

National 
budget 

Educational 
budget 

Percentage 
of  national 
budget 

Primary  ed. 

allocation 
(percentage 

out  0 fed. 

budget) 

Salary 
allocation 
percentage 
out  ofpri* 
mary  ed.) 

1977 

3,034.3 

645.3 

21.6 

58J6 

61.06 

1978 

3,521.7 

711.2 

20.2 

55.60 

65.81 

1979 

4,000.0 

782.8 

19.6 

48.03 

66.14 

1980 

4,980.7 

1,083.6 

21.8 

60.80 

66.57 

1981 

6,087.0 

1,219.4 

21.1 

68.33 

71.89 

1982 

7,000.0 

1,418.7 

20.3 

Note:  Approximately  23  Thai  baht  (p)  «=  One  United  States  Dollar 
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ANALYSIS 


Three  disadvantaged  groups  are  the  major  concern  of  all  educa- 
tors in  Th  '  as  far  as  equal  educational  opportunity  is  concerned. 
Many  chL  n  ir.  the  heavily  populated  urban  areas  do  not  have  the 
opportuniu^  go  to  school  because  they  do  not  have  the  necessary 
house  registration  papers  necessary  for  enrolment.  Children  in  the 
very  remote  areas,  especially  Thai  minorities  have  to  travel  long 
distances  to  attend  school.  Moreover,  they  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage from  central  Thai  and  some  believe  in  different  religions. 
Many  other  rural  children  do  not  go  to  school  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds  and  personnel  to  operate  an  education  system. 

The  quality  of  primary  school  graduates  varies  according  to  the 
types  of  schools  attended,  their  location  and  geographical  areas. 
From  every  study,  it  v^as  reported  that  students  in  the  Northeast 
region  had  the  lowrest  achievement  level;  even  the  retention /repeater 
rates  were  quite  lov^. 

During  1970  to  1982  with  the  expansion  of  primary  schools  to 
remote  sub-districts  the  enrolment  ratios  increased  from  82.4  to 
97.0  in  1980  and  dropped  back  to  94.9  in  1982  (Table  6). 

A  closer  look  at  the  trends  of  primary  school  enrolment  is 
presented  in  Table  7,  It  should  be  observed  that  enrolment  reached  a 
plateau  in  1982.  This  evidence  is  supported  by  the  requests  received 
from  many  provincial  educatioral  authorities  to  close  down  some 
schools  because  of  falling  school  rolls.  The  drop  in  enrolment  is  due 
largely  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  family  planning  programme 
reducing  the  birth  rate  to  less  than  3.0  in  1980.  This  decrease  is 
most  obviously  seen  in  the  urban  areas.  Enrolment  is  still  increasing 
in  some  rural  areas. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  1984  the  enrolment  ratio  will  be  at  99 
per  cent  due  to  the  effect  of  the  non-formal  education  programme. 
The  children  in  the  very  remote  areas  will  be  provided  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  some  education  at  the  learning  centres  in  their  owti 
villages.    With  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  Educational 
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Radiw  KSy''^cm  II  in  1984,  children  in  every  comer  of  the  Kingdom 
will  b';  ar?c  to  leam  from  its  programme.  In  addition,  teachers  in  the 
remote  ^  !>ools  will  receive  some  in-service  training  through  the  sys- 
tem, 

TTiere  is  no  different  in  the  access  to  education  of  boys  and  girls 
(Table  8),  On  a  region  basis  (Table  9),  the  enrolment  ratios  among 
the  12  regions  are  not  so  different.  Education  facilities  are  quite 
adequate,  except  for  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
(Tables  10-16).  There  arc  only  limited  services  for  handicapped 
children.  Only  13  schools  are  provided  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
and  six  of  them  arc  in  Bangkok.  The  physically  handicapped  outside 
big  towns  do  not  have  any  access  at  all.  Likewise,  the  mentally 
handicapped  outside  Bangkok  are  deprived  of  a  schooling  opportuni- 
ty. Children  of  some  special  groups,  such  as  frequently  t-»' tv -Uing 
people,  city  migrants  and  boat  people,  also  receive  less  opportunity. 
The  23  welfare  schools,  139  centres  and  42  border  patrol-schools  are 
not  enough  to  serve  children  moving  around  the  Kingdom.  These  are 
the  children  whc  aake  it  difficult  to  achieve  a  100  per  cent  access 
rate. 

On  the  retention  rate,  it  is  expected  that  in  1984,  out  of  100 
students  em  o;lcd  in  grade  I,  75  will  finish  six  years  of  primary  educa- 
tion. Using  the  trends  reported  in  Tables  18  to  21,  an  annual  in- 
crease of  3  per  cent  is  anticipated.  Two  main  efforts  have  been  used 
to  make  school  more  attendable.  Firstly,  the  new  curriculum  gives 
more  emphasis  on  child  development.  Children  will  have  more  op- 
portunity to  explore,  act,  and  enjoy  the  learning  experience  provided 
to  inculcate  and  enrich  their  own  personal  development  (Table  17). 
Learning  time  vAll  be  spent  more  on  activities  in  work-orientation, 
character  development  and  life  experiences  than  reading  and  com- 
puting. 

Secondly,  the  promulgation  of  the  new  curriculum  requires  the 
schools  to  be  better  equipped.  The  new  curriculum  intends  to  teach 
the  children  through  active  participation  in  class  activities.  ONPEC, 
therefore,  will  provide  more  learning  equipment  and  resources  for 
schools  through  out  the  Kingdom. 

In  general,  the  educational  authorities  are  not  happy  about  the 
level  of  achievement  in  the  country,  both  in  terms  of  national  stan- 
dards and  the  disparity  among  the  12  educational  regions  and 
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Bangkok.  The  performance  of  the  children  at  grade  IV  in  1979  was 
still  lower  than  the  50  per  cent  mark,  ^rom  the  National  Assessment 
conducted  by  ONPEC  in  1981  it  was  indicated  that  the  levels  of 
achievement  in  Thai  and  mathematics  were  at  35.10  and  44.22  per 
cent  respectively  (Table  22).  By  regions  (Table  23)  it  way  shown 
that  Educational  Regions  9,  10  and  11  in  the  Northeastern  part  of 
the  Kingdom  are  ranked  behind  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  disparity  problem  is  clearly  realized  by  ONPEC.  More 
resources  and  services  v^II  be  allocated  to  these  regions  to  counter 
the  disparity.  ONPEC  v^ll  use  more  funds  to  improve  the  quality  of 
primary  education  as  a  whole  and  to  reduce  the  disparity  hi  parti- 
cular. The  National  Assessment  Project  vnll  be  annually  conducted 
to  look  at  the  change  of  these  indices.  The  results  of  the  assessment 
then  v^II  be  used  in  the  subsequent  measures. 

Table  6.  Enrolment,  population  and  enrolment  percentages 
of  children  in  primary  education  age-group 
(743  in  1970, 1S>75  and  742  in  1980, 1982) 


Year 

Enrolment 

Age'group 
population 

Percentage 

1970 

5,634.782* 

6.840.846^ 

82.4 

1975^ 

6.609.239 

7.725^43 

85.6 

1980^ 

7.370.846 

7.602.775 

97.0 

1982^ 

7.413.571 

7.814.702 

94.9 

1990 

NjV. 

NjV. 

N.A. 

1995 

NjV. 

NjV. 

N.A. 

Source: 

1.  From  NEC 

2.  FromNSO 

3.  From  OPS 
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Table  7  :  Trends  m  primary  education 


Year 

No,  of  pnrmry  schools 

 ■ — ■   

No,  of  enrolled  p  upils  in 
primary  education 

:\o,  of  teachers  in 
primary  education 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

1970* 

26,560 

26.988 

4.433.331 

219.593 

4.652.924 

126.474 

7.660 

134.134 

1975* 

28,638 

2^.081 

5.752,096 

283.585 

6.035,681 

198.802 

10.451 

209,253 

(+1.56)** 

(M.55) 

(+5.95) 

(+5.83) 

(+5.94) 

(+11.44) 

(+7.19) 

(+11.20) 

1980* 

30,928 

460 

31.388 

6.648.762 

273,916 

6.922.678 

285.023 

14,450 

299,473 

(+1.60) 

(+0.77) 

(+1.59) 

(+3.12) 

(-0.68) 

(+2.94) 

(+8.67) 

(+7.65) 

(+8.62) 

1982^ 

31,245 

467 

31.712 

6.662.540 

273.253 

6.935.793 

316.769 

14.660 

331.429 

(+0.51) 

(+0.76) 

(+0.52) 

(+0.10) 

(-0.12) 

(+0.09) 

(+5.57) 

(+0.73) 

(+5.34) 

*  Excludes  OPEC 

**  Figures  in  brackets  are  increasing  rates  per  year  8  15  5 

Source:   1.  FromNSO 
2.  From  NEC 


Table      .  Age,  sex,  grade  distribution  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  grades  of 
primary  education  and  one  next  higher  grade  (1980) 


Grade 

Age 

I 

// 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

MI 

Up  to  6 

F 

293.486 

26,633 

1,121 

45 

15 

1 

M 

304,284 

24,333 

942 

28 

16 

7 

7 

F 

300,661 

197,482 

25,219 

743 

58 

9 

M 

326,726 

197,718 

22,361 

587 

49 

3 

8 

F 

74^30 

227,824 

191,961 

19,938 

1,501 

106 

M 

89^97 

299,465 

187,111 

17,661 

1,098 

114 

9 

F 

15,628 

86,296 

290,817 

161,562 

20,787 

1,408 

M 

20^75 

104,278 

306,442 

156,876 

18,466 

1,421 

10 

F 

4,660 

22,101 

104,168 

254,337 

147,575 

21,143 

490 

M 

6,826 

30,535 

122,955 

262,443 

142,268 

18,765 

428 

11 

F 

2,004 

7,265 

32,657 

101,712 

235,556 

132,888 

11,297 

M 

3,236 

10,893 

44,676 

117,915 

241,683 

127,183 

10,483 

12 

F 

1,301 

2,985 

11,296 

35,995 

100,988 

196,968 

42,157 

M 

1,978 

5,077 

17,155 

49,232 

116,774 

208,707 

44,157 

13 

F 

768 

1,330 

4.296 

11,619 

35,468 

6J^J39 

86,564 

M 

1,151 

2,252 

6,946 

17,672 

45,519 

84,620 

105,537 
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Table  8.  (Continued) 


Age 

Sex 

Grade 

I 

// 

III 

IV 

r 

VI 

MI 

14 

F 

381 

589 

1,396 

3,291 

9,331 

15,728 

27,991 

M 

578 

978 

2,407 

5,802 

13,704 

24,602 

39,722 

Over  14 

F 

195 

264 

536 

945 

2,298 

2,967 

4,696 

M 

289 

508 

998 

1,845 

3,855 

5,713 

10,700 

Total 

1,448,854 

1.248,806 

1,375,460 

1,220,248 

1,137,009 

910,492 

384,222 

5' 


3 

ex. 


Source:  FromNSO 
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Table  9  :  Geopraphical  (by  regions/provinces)  distribution  of 
pnmnry  education  facilities  (1 980,  excludes  OPEC) 


Region 

Total  population 

of  primary- 
education  Age 
zrouD  (7-12} 

No,  ofprimry 
schools 

No,  of  pupils 
enrolled  in 
primary 
schools 

Enrolment 
ratio 

Bangkok 

536.781 

460 

273.916 

0.51 

(544.131)* 

(1.01)* 

1 

272,413 

866 

282.014 

1.04 

2 

192,195 

1.118 

210.869 

1.09 

3 

5 11 9  tin3 

V'  7  tv\JJ 

2.414 

682 

0.99 

4 

171.433 

907 

174.394 

1.02 

5 

343,920 

1.876 

416.344 

1.21 

6 

391.364 

2.082 

379.210 

0.96 

7 

713.334 

3.443 

709.900 

0.99 

8 

599.316 

3.743 

621.483 

1.03 

9 

837.363 

3.748 

845.167 

1.00 

10 

977.818 

4.309 

977.505 

0.99 

11 

1.060.015 

4.459 

1.048.778 

0.98 

12 

426.910 

1.963 

414.416 

0.97 

Total 

7.092.465 

31.388 

6.922.678 

0.97 

♦  If  includes  OPEC 
Source:  From  NSO 
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Table  10  :  Institutions  of  primary  education 


Type  of  Institution 

Year 

1982 

1980 

1975 

1970 

Total  primary  schools^ 

33,181 

31,388* 

29,081* 

26,9  8  8* 

Of  which  number  of  one-teacher  schools 

50 

100 

354 

N.A. 

Of  which  number  of  teachers  less  than  number 
of  classroom  schools*** 

0,UZ1 

N  A 
IN  .A. 

Of  which  number  of  schools  with  pupils  less 
than  100 

7,288 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

No.  of  Teacher  Training  Institutions 

101 

95 

81 

45 

No.  of  In-service  Training  Institutions 

118 

118 

111 

111 

Curriculum  Development  Centre 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Schools  for  physically  handicapped^ 

13 

9 

8 

7 

Schools  for  mentally  handicapped 

1 

Schools  for  special  Population  Groups 

23 

22 

19 

11 

Other  Institutions 

139 

-  DNFE  centres 

-  DPPHQ  schools 

42 

*  excludes  private  schools 
**  ONPECOnly 
***  excludes  number  of  one-teacher  schools 
Source:  1.  From  NEC  and  NSO 

2.  FromONPEC 

3.  FromDGE 
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Table  1 1  :  Percentage  of  schools  according  to  size 
(1982,ONPEC  only) 


jyOt  Oj  oiuQcniA 

Nn  of  Schools 

Percentage 

1  -50 

2,090 

6.82 

51  —  100 

5,198 

16.96 

101  -200 

11,044 

36.04 

201  -300 

6,462 

21.09 

301  -  400 

2,901 

9.47 

401  -  500 

1,373 

4.48 

501  -600 

670 

2.19 

601  -  700 

323 

1.06 

701  -  800 

168 

0.55 

801  -  900 

102 

0.33 

901  -1,000 

90 

0.29 

over  1,001 

220 

0.72 

Total 

30,641 

100.00 

Source:  From  ON  PEC 


Table  12  ;  Class-size  and  teacher-pupil  ratios  (1976-1980) 


rear 

Ratio 

Class-size 

Teacher-pupil 

1976 

32 

27 

1977 

31 

25 

1978 

29 

22 

1979 

29 

23 

1980 

29 

22 

Source:  From  NSO 
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Universalizatiori  ' of  education  —  Thailand 

Table  13  :  Teacher-pupil  and  teacher-classroom  ratios  (1982) 


Department 

Teacher'pupil  ratio 

Teacher-classroom  ratio 

Urban 

Rural 

1.  BMA 

18 

0.78 

2.  ONPEC 

22 

20 

O.Sl 

3.  OLEE 

21 

0.92 

4.  BPPGHQ 

26 

N.A. 

5.  GED 

14 

15 

N.A. 

6.  OUA 

14 

18 

N.A. 

1  U  Ull 

19 

20 

N.A. 

la  VIC   M.*r  . 

Teacher-classror<m  ratios  by  educational  region 
(1982,OWPEC  only) 

Region 

Teacher' classroom  ratio 

1:0.74 

Region  1 

1:0.82 

2 

1:0.81 

3 

1:0.86 

4 

1:0.84 

5 

1:0.85 

6 

1:0.85 

7 

1:0.79 

8 

1:0.90 

9 

1:0.77 

10 

1:0.72 

11 

1:0.79 

12 

1:0.85 

Average  1:0.81 


Source:  From  ONPEC 
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Table  15  :  Schools,  teachers  and  students  by  department  (1982)' 


Schools 

Total 

Teachers 

Total 

Student^ 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

1. 

BMA 

420 

420 

12,265 

12,265 

222,315 

222.315 

2. 

ONPEC 

36 

30,605 

30,641 

1,943 

315.527 

317,470 

43,299 

6,399.352 

6,442.651 

3. 

OLEE 

458 

458 

11.056 

11,056 

233,888 

233.888 

4. 

BPPGHQ 

153 

153 

695 

695 

14,207 

14.207 

5. 

DGB 

4 

27 

31 

180 

918 

1.098 

2,520 

9,563 

•:,083 

6. 

TTD 

4 

2 

6 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1,287 

554 

1.841 

7. 

MUA 

3 

2 

5 

272 

33 

305 

3.832 

597 

4/*29 

8. 

OPEC^ 

494 

973 

1,467 

N.A. 

N.A. 

31,903 

282.381 

352.650 

635.031 

Total 

961 

32,220 

33,181 

374,792 

555.634 

7,010,811 

7,566.445 

Source :   1.  From  NEC 
2.  From  OPEC 
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Table  16  ;  Teachers  and  supervisors  ft  r  .  mary  education  (1982) 


Levi'lofbatic 

Tec 

chert 

Supervison 

quaUficctiotx 

ONPEC 

DMA 

OPEC 

SWA 

DGE 

OLEE 

BPPGf/Q 

Total 

ONPEC^ 

BMA^ 

OPEC^ 

MUA 

DGE^ 

OIL, 

1 

BPPGllQ 

Total 

Ilifhir  than 
Dachelor's  degree 

41.852 

79 

34 

126 

18 

49,099 

1,853 

16 

3 

1,919 

Bachelor's  degree 
or  Equivalent 

5,738 

596 

151 

505 

43 

4 

Lower  than 
Bachelor's  degree 

28 

28 

73 

73 

Dip.  in  Ed.  or 
Equivalent 

171,973 

4,767 

9.312 

401 

166,453 

Lower  than 
Dip.  in  Ed. 

80.554 

2.020 

53 

82,627 

Cert,  in  Ed.  or 
Equivalent 

12,928 

1,183 

10,588 

92 

24.771 

Lower  than  Cert, 
in  Ed. 

10,163 

498 

9.373 

20.034 

UnknouT) 

29 

11,056 

695 

11.780 

61 

113 

174 

Total 

317,470 

12,265 

31.903 

305 

1,098 

11,056 

695 

374.792 

1,926 

59 

61 

7 

113 

2,166 

1.  From  NEC  3.  From  OPEC  5.  From  OLEE 

2.  From  DMA  4.  From  DGE 
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Table  1 7  :  Number  of  teacliing  periods  specified  in  primary 
school  cuniculum 


Sub/ect/Activity 

Grade 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

VI 

Skill  Subjects 

1,500 

1,500 

1,050 

1,050 

756 

756 

Life  Experience 

450 

450 

600 

600 

756 

756 

Character  Development 

750 

750 

750 

750 

594 

594 

Work  Experiences 

300 

30u 

600 

600 

900 

900 

Extra  Learning  Experiences: 
foreign  language  or  basic 
vocational  skill 

594 

594 

Total  periods 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,600 

3,600 

Note:    1 .  Number  of  working  days  for  primary  schools  in  a  year  ;  not  less  than  200  days 

2.  Number  of  periods  per  week  :  75  periods  (giade  MV)  90  periods  (grade  V-VI) 

3.  One  periods  20 minutes 
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Table  18:  Retentionrateinprimary  education  (1976-1982) 


Year 

Grade 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

1976 

1,540,540 

1,290,994 

1,238,289 

1,104,641 

644,742 

499,499 

1977 

U27,737 

1,289,613 

1,262,049 

1,105,265 

702,799 

540,306 

1978 

U99,250 

1,304,699 

1^68,865 

1,146,584 

942,953 

585,770 

1979 

1^01,152 

1,394,314 

1,292,455 

1,186,172 

1,066,873 

802,798 

1  QDA 

1  you 

1,451,840 

1,306,466 

1  367  330 

1  1  94  17fi 

Qni  AHQ 

1981 

1,426,164 

1,265,737 

1,265,287 

1,332,576 

1,187,107 

972,348 

1982 

1,366,765 

1,158,782 

1,211,048 

1,236,868 

1,315,152 

1,053,847 

1976-1977 

9,046,683 

7,851,823 

7,694,275 

7,095,269 

5,668,650 

1977-1982 

7,719,611 

7,667,024 

7,227,496 

6,339,060 

4,856,072 

retention  rate 

85.33 

97.65 

93.93 

89.34 

85.67 

1976-1977 

3,068,277 

(83.48) 

1978-1979 

2^61,320 

1979-1980 

(78.42) 
2,406,203 

1980-1981 

(75.33) 
2,311,283 

1981-1982 

(66.04) 
2,026,195 

Source:  From  NSO 
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Table  19  :  Transition  (197M976) promotion  (1977-1982) 
rates  for  grade  IV/V,  grade  VUftAJS.  1  and  grade  VI/M.l 


Year 

GIV/V 

G  VII/M.S,  1 

G  VI  IM.  I 

1971/1972 

46.78 

86.72 

1972/1973 

50^3 

91.11 

1973/1974 

51.94 

88.95 

1974/1975 

55.18 

87.65 

1975/1976 

58.18 

82.06 

1976/1 977 

63.62 

80.96 

1977/1 978 

85.31 

75.81 

62.13 

1978/1979 

93.05 

59.15 

1979/1980 

94.77 

47.37 

1980/1981 

97.30 

45.49 

1981/1 982 

98.65 

43.92 

Source:  From  OPS 
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Table  20  :  Percentage  of  repeaters  by  grade  (1968-1982) 


Yat 

m 

S* 

m 

1971 

i972 

m 

Cndt 

ft 

'I 

n 

h 

li 

«l 

& 

'\ 

h 

1^ 
\i 

Si 
11 

A 

a 

«l 

h 

a;* 

? 

h 

I 
II 
111 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII 

441,474 

mil 

853,280 
7I9,W7 
141.676 
106,986 
81,331 

26.38 
16.46 
14.07 
5.63 
10.33 
6.32 
3.41 

1,0:5,932 

886,042 
810,587 
681,352 
173,815 
123,li0 
101,791 

25.60 
16,07 
14.63 
6.40 
12.06 
8.49 
5.82 

1,257.338 
1,039,415 
957,333 
803,706 
284,047 
219,785 
175,984 

25.46 
15.54 
14.24 
6.54 
9.38 
5.32 
3.89 

1,517,643 
1,195,781 
1,117,998 
954,100 
385,822 
315,341 
256,967 

24,29 
14.20 
12.81 
6,30 
8,42 
5,03 
3.33 

1,536,106 
1,333,050 
1,203,423 
1,044,216 
472,130 
369,082 
306,198 

24.20 
16.24 
15,68 
7.36 
12.45 
8,89 
7.98 

1,470,000 
1.433,805 
1,189,055 
1,316,343 
495,071 
400,903 
329.008 

23.06 
12.41 
12.45 
4.05 
10,12 
5.22 
2,73 

1,328,139 
1,147,604 
1,121,529 
974,081 
463,278 
378,275 
323,259 

22,67 
14,94 
1256 
5.05 
11.61 
6.31 
3,50 

1,517,107 
1,351,5  96 
1,211,450 
1,06(,066 
546,448 
445,128 
38!,928 

22,16 
12,93 
12.61 
5.53 
12.77 
7,06 
2,88 

1,222,862 
1,131,442 
1,142,781 
1,051,258 
966,851 
762,239 

12.07 
7.06 
4.8f 
4.46 
7.03 
3.31 

1,122,114 
1,048,508 
1,038,616 
1,044,023 
1,136,932 
890,442 

14,87 
7.44 
4,92 
3.91 
6,61 
2.76 

1,081,733 
1,008,042 
1,010,909 
1,009,586 
1,027,434 
1,023,76/ 

14.20 
6.62 
4.30 
3.73 
6.31 
3.22 

6.32 

Tolil 

3,992,852 

\m 

3,837,699 

15.9f 

4,738,158 

15.10 

5,743,652 

13.85 

6,303,205 

15.55 

6,634,185 

12.03 

5,73{,3I5 

13,10 

6,420,723 

12,80 

6,377,483 

6.71 

6,280,635 

0.95 

6,161,471 

•  ExcluJej  OPEC 
omC  only. 
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Table  21 :  Percentage  of  repeaters  by  educational  region  (1968-1982) 


im* 

mo 

im 

W3 

mi 

•  f  1 

If  (is 

tt* 

Rqion 

Si 

\^ 

"  li 

1 

c 

1 

ll 
'I 

e 

11 
^5 

0  " 

8 

s? 

d 

h 

s? 

el 

h 

ll 

4 

Kg 
lO 

H 

ll 

n 

A 

1^ 

1 

1 

386,8JB 

IIJI 

450,02? 

9.92 

704,626 

18.11 

809,552 

7J7 

N.A. 

U. 

820,330 

8,94 

311,955 

7.43 

296,001 

8.72 

295,979 

m 

2 

122,789 

25J4 

144,191 

23.41 

159,877 

24.33 

'  162,253 

22.75 

U. 

NA 

1«,555 

22.27 

171.^07 

18.46 

180,117 

15.90 

175,948 

16,10 

3 

nm 

\m 

45s,961 

17.39 

484,166 

15.29 

519,742 

I4J2 

u. 

NA 

52U62 

15.04 

528^29 

3.93 

527344 

9.08 

520,857 

7.81 

122,176 

19.78 

142,891 

18.00 

133,780 

22.95 

154,931 

9J3 

u. 

U. 

160;69 

16,79 

158,764 

4J0 

161,732 

9,31 

158,915 

8.29 

J 

239,7JJ 

16J0 

365,164 

14.33 

626,861 

14.86 

390,346 

14.12 

U. 

405,331 

17.41 

371,868 

4.29 

367410 

9.68 

361,928 

m 

6 

305,761 

13.91 

377.950 

12.09 

694,902 

13.49 

39531 

12.08 

U, 

NA 

411,456 

11.17 

304,498 

8.10 

334,569 

6.94 

322,652 

m 

564391 

16.25 

596,113 

18.18 

614,775 

18.41 

£17,293 

15.05 

N.A. 

U. 

675.432 

16.02 

968,726 

7.27 

667.121 

10.18 

634J74 

8.88 

390^63 

21,65 

619,488 

20.99 

64i,298 

20.72 

660,<;?5 

18J7 

U, 

U. 

602,989 

18.71 

590,154 

9.77 

546,533 

8.20 

529,405 

nil 

7.64 

496,629 

11.91 

548.993 

8.83 

684,044 

3.48 

612,253 

8.90 

U. 

U. 

674,145 

8.78 

815,011 

3,40 

828,587 

2.70 

810,667 

2.48 

10 

5  54,745 

9.43 

618,759 

8.93 

652,795 

11.54 

6B4;(0 

8.12 

U. 

U. 

751,271 

7.46 

951,796 

3.07 

950,853 

2.70 

928,487 

2J4 

II 

642,085 

16.66 

707,383 

14.93 

107,766 

16.18 

764,(68 

14.06 

N.A. 

U. 

813,981 

13.78 

1,021.405 

7.46 

1,032,730 

6J4 

973,056 

iM 

12 

282;30 

15.26 

355,605 

13J0 

379,384 

12^9 

389,106 

12.44 

N.A. 

N.A. 

352,828 

13.49 

384,541 

10,03 

387,438 

9.13 

391,846 

8.03 

Toll! 

};992,852 

19J9 

I5.9i 

4.738,158 

15.10 

5.743.652 

13.85 

6,303,205 

15J5 

6,634,185 

12.03 

5,736,315 

13.10 

6.420,723 

12^10 

6,277.483 

6.74 

6;80,635 

6.95 

6,161,471 

6.32 

•  Exdudei  OPEC 
OSnC  onl/. 
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Table  22  :  Means  of  achievement  (in  percentage) 


Year 

Grade 

Average  scorti 

THAI 

MATH 

OTHERS 

1963 

-1965 

I 

41.00 

55.00 

IV 

57;01 

23.95 

Sc.=  32  Geo.  =  37 

1967 

-1969 

f 
1 

44.74 
66.25 

53.32 
69.02 

Sc.=  48Soc.-46 
Art/Music  —  Neatness 
Art.  app. 

=  36 
=  54 

1973 

-1975 

III 

32.90 

32.90 

(4  scries  @) 

1979 

I 

II 

50-60 
60-62 

II 

68.88 

68.67 

Life  Exp.  =  62 

III 

54.40 

45.41 

Life  Exp.  =  47 
Work  Exp.  =  59 
Cha.  Dev.=  52 

IV 

48.28 

49.94 

Life  Exp.  =  44 
Work  Exp.  =  51 
Cha.  Dev.  =  51 

1980 

III 

51.55 

50.50 

1981 

VI 

35.10 

44.22 

Source:  From  ONPEC 
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Table  23  :  Achievement  level  by  educational  region 
(average  scores  in  percentage) 


Region 

Grade  3  (1973) 

Grade  3  (1980) 

Grade  4  (1982) 

THAI 

MATH 

THAI 

MATH 

THAI 

MATH 

X 

Rank 

X 

Rank 

X 

Rank 

X 

Rank 

X 

Rank 

X 

Rank 

1 

49.3 

1 

49.6 

1 

59.9 

1 

58.5 

1 

66.0 

1 

57.7 

3 

2 

33.4 

6 

35.6 

5 

47.9 

9 

47.0 

11 

3 

34.5 

5 

37.3 

3 

48.5 

5 

49.4 

5 

56.7 

6 

50.1 

8 

4 

29.9 

9 

30.7 

9 

53.0 

4 

52.5 

4 

57.2 

5 

52.7 

6 

5 

35.2 

4 

35.6 

4 

61.9 

2 

53.9 

4 

6 

37.3 

2 

37.3 

2 

55.1 

3 

54.4 

3 

58.6 

4 

51.0 

7 

7 

31.7 

7 

32.1 

8 

47.1 

8 

47.6 

7 

54.8 

8 

53.0 

5 

8 

31.5 

8 

32.7 

7 

48.2 

6 

48.2 

6 

56.6 

7 

57.8 

2 

9 

27.8 

10 

27.3 

10 

41.7 

9 

39.5 

9 

44.2 

10 

49.1 

9 

10 

24.7 

12 

24.7 

12 

38.1 

10 

37.7 

10 

44.2 

11 

47.7 

10 

11 

27.5 

11 

26.1 

11 

47.6 

7 

45.7 

8 

43.6 

12 

46.0 

12 

12 

353 

3 

34.9 

6 

57.5 

2 

55.0 

2 

60.1 

3 

65.4 

1 

Source:    From  NEC 
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SIGNIFICANT  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  PROGRAMMES 
The  National  Literacy  Campaig.i 

The  year  1983  marked  the  700th  aniversary  of  the  invention  of 
the  Thai  Alphabet  under  the  command  of  King  Ramkhamhaeng  the 
Great.  Today,  literacy  is  no  longer  a  privilege  granted  to  a  fevs^  but  it 
is  considered  to  be  a  basic  right  of  every  Thai.  Literacy  is  identified 
as  a  decisive  factor  in  the  liberation  of  individuals  from  ignorance,  as 
a  precondition  for  broad-based  democratic  participation  and  as  an 
indispensable  vehicle  for  the  development  of  the  society. 

Yet,  while  the  nation  celebrates  the  700th  anniversary  of  the 
Thai  Alphabet,  over  4  million  Thais  are  left  at  a  disadvantage  because 
they  are  illiterate.  These  people  are  found  among  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  in  every  province  of  the  nation.  Over  60  per  cent  are  within 
the  working  age  groups  and  approximately  60  per  cent  are  women. 
They  are  parents  of  our  future  generations,  they  are  breadwinners  of 
the  families  and  the  productive  force  of  the  community.  Any  strug- 
gle for  a  developed  and  a  just  society  cannot  be  achieved  if  it  fails  to 
reach  14.5  per  cent  of  the  population  who  ax'e  illiterate. 

As  an  indication  of  its  firm  commitment  to  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy,  the  Thai  government  set  a  target  in  the  Fifth  Social  and 
Economic  Development  Plan  to  reduce  the  country's  illiteracy  rate 
from  14.5  per  cent  to  10.5  per  cent.  Accordingly,  a  plan  has  been 
formulated  to  reach  1.5  million  illiterates  within  five  years  with  an 
emphasis  on  those  within  the  age  groups  of  14-50. 

At  present,  there  are  several  ongoing  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
illiteracy  problem.  The  universalization  of  primary  education  will 
ensure  that  every  child  will  have  access  to  schooling  and  that  there 
will  be  fewer  and  fewer  new  illiterates.  For  the  4  million  illiterates 
who  are  already  out-of-school,  the  Department  of  Non-formal  Educa- 
tion has  been  organizing  a  functional  literacy  programme.  The 
objectives  of  the  programme,  however,  extend  beyond  literacy  teach- 
ing.    It  aims  to  promote  rational  thinking  to  provide  basic  and 
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fundamental  education  as  well  as  to  certify  graduates  for  primary 
education.  To  attain  these  objectives,  the  programme  requires 
specialized  training  for  teachers,  up-to-date  learning  materials,  regular 
follow-up  and  supervision.  Consequently,  in  spite  of  intensive  invest- 
ment in  the  programme,  it  can  only  serve  50,000  illiterate  adults 
each  year. 

While  existing  efforts  can  help  to  contribute  towards  total 
eradication  of  illiteracy,  with  limited  resources  it  is  not  feasible  to 
expand  them  to  serve  the  targeted  population  of  1.5  million.  Any 
struggle  to  overcome  illiteracy  among  such  a  vast  and  diverse  popula- 
tion cannot  be  handled  by  any  one  agency  or  even  by  the  govertr^ 
ment  alone.  It  must  !>t  based  on  a  national  sense  of  commitment 
and  must  receive  prj.Miiar  support  from  all  levels. 

Improvement  of  learning  quality  in  primary  schools 

It  is  vital  to  equip  the  primary  schools  with  learning  resources 
specified  by  the  new  curriculum  to  ensure  the  liveliness  of  the  class- 
room and  to  make  school  more  bearable.  Therefore,  ONPEC  will 
provide  supplementary  readers  and  instructional  materials. 

The  proposed  project  concerns  the  provision  of  teaching- 
learning  materitds  and  equipment  for  grades  I- VI  and  the  promotion 
of  work-oriented  skill  training  for  grades  V-VI  on  the  basis  of  the 
school-cluster  system.  It  should  yield  results  which  will  be  useful  for 
further  planning  and  pinpoint  any  necessary  adjustment  of  the  ways 
in  which  teaching-learning  materials  and  equipment  could  be  most 
effectively  provided  in  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  new 
primary  curriculum.  This  will  include  the  maximum  use  of  the 
available  educational  resources,  taking  into  account  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  different  loccilities. 

The  proposed  project  should  cover  all  the  12  educational 
regions  in  Thailand  by  concentrating  on  six  selected  school-clusters  in 
each  region.  In  selecting  the  school-clusters,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  an  equal  distribution  of  the  selected  school-clusters  in  both 
the  deprived  and  developing  areas,  i.e.,  36  school-clusters  in  deprived 
areas  and  36  school-clusters  in  developing  areas  will  be  selected.  In 
each  educational  region,  all  six  school-clusters  should  be  located 
within  not  more  than  two  provinces  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
involved  in  monitoring  the  project.     In  each  school-cluster,  the 
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school  which  acts  as  the  service-centre  for  other  satellite  scho^'^  will 
receive  the  major  share  of  the  teaching-learning  materials  and  equip- 
ment while  satellite  schools  with  grades  I-VI  and  those  with  grades 
I-IV  will  receive  a  quantity  of  the  teaching-learning  materials  and 
equipment  proportionate  to  their  needs  and  sizes.  (On  average  a 
school-cluster  consists  of  eight  schools  out  of  which  six  schools  offer 
classes  from  grades  I-VI  and  two  only  offer  classes  from  grades  I-IV). 
Schools  which  act  as  service-centres  or  "Leader  Schools"  of  the  72 
school-clusters  will  be  provided  with  one  set  of  equipment  for  skill 
training  in  two  or  three  work-oriented  subjects  which  suit  their 
needsy  while  satellite-schools  will  receive  basic  eqi\ipment  to  promote 
skill  training  mainly  in  agriculture  and  handicrafts. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  project  are  to: 

1.  Supply  one  set  of  basic  school-kits  to  the  remaining  6,808 
primary  schools  who  did  not  benefit  from  the  UNICEF  aid 
programme  during  1979-1981; 

2.  Procure  and  supply  one  set  of  supplementary  readers  for 
grades  I-VI  to  72  selected  school-clusters; 

3.  Procure  and  supply  one  set  of  instructional  materials  and 
equipment  for  grades  I-VI  to  72  selected  school-clusters; 

4.  Provide  buildings  for  work-oriented  skill  training  for  grades 
V-VI  to  72  school-clusters  in  the  case  where  a  school- 
cluster  has  not  yet  been  provided  with  a  resource  centre  or 
a  multi-purpose  building  which  will  also  be  used  for  skill 
training; 

5.  Equip  72  workshops  in  selected  school-clusters  with  one  set 
of  equipment  for  skill  training  in  two  or  three  work- 
oriented  subjects  including  installation  instructions  and 
provide  basic  skill  training  equipment  to  72  school-clusters 
for  grades  V-VI; 

6.  Provide  training  to  144  teachers  and  supervisors  for  teaching 
work-oriented  subjects  for  grades  V-VI; 

7.  Ensure  a  regular  supply  of  raw  materials  for  use  in  work- 
oriented  workshops  in  selected  school-clusters; 
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8.  Produce  and  supply  432  teaching  kits  for  grades  V-VI  work- 
oriented  subjects  to  selected  school-clusters; 

9.  Undertake  studies  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  project  on 
learners,  teachers  and  administrators;  and 

10.   Study  the  operation  of  the  school-cluster  system  for  the 
improvement  of  primary  education. 

National  assessment 

The  knowledge  of  the  real  performance  of  the  students  is 
necessary  in  learning  about  whether  specified  objectives  are  attained. 
If  all  objectives  are  achieved,  it  can  be  said  that  the  educational 
management  is  successful.  But,  if  the  objectives  are  not  met,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  reason  so  that  appropriate  correction  mea- 
sures can  be  identified.  To  this  end  ONPEC  has  launched  a  National 
Assessment  Programme. 

The  results  of  the  programme  will  be  used  as  a  guide  towards 
attaining  better  standards. 

The  objectives  of  the  programme  are  to: 

1.  Report  the  actual  performance  of  the  students  in  the  four 
groups  of  learning  experiences; 

2.  Present  students'  performance  in  each  of  the  educational 
regions,  and  in  each  province  in  the  four  groups  of  learning 
experiences; 

3.  Compare  students'  performance  year  by  year  reflecting  the 
educational  progress  of  the  Kingdom;  and 

4.  Supply  all  necessary  data  concerning  educational  quality  for 
appropriate  planning  and  control. 
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